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and  while  the  elder  folks  were  gathered  tog< 
enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  setting  snn^  and 
the  cool  {ragrance  of  the  evening  breeze  in  the . 
of  their  doors,  or  at  their  casements^  garland 
honeysuckles  and  jasmines,  the  younger  were  cOi 
in  small  groups,  either  at  the  garden  gates,  or  ox 
green  which  ornamented  the  centre  of  the  village. 

The  arrival  of  such  a  gay  equipage  in  this  seqL 
tered  spot,  of  course,  superseded  every  other  topic  \  f 
conversation,  and  engrossed  the  attention  of  ever] 
eye  and  ear  among  the  simple  villagers.  Tlie  younl> 
men  quitted  their  fair  partners,  to  approach  the  objecJj 
of  their  cariosity ;  and  the  girls  gathering  closer  togi^. 
ther,  by  turns  gave  utterance  to  tiieir  conjectures^  for 
their  admiration,  of  the  splendid  carriage,  the  bright 
Lays,  or  the  showy  liveries  of  the  attendants. 

*^  There  is  only  one  gentleman  in  it,"  said  a  yoJfjng 
man,  approaching  a  knot  of  girls,  who  looked  anxioJ;sIy 
to  him  for  information,  **  and  he  looks  so  yellow,  iuid 
sickly,  and  discontented;  and  spoke  so  ill-tempereLlIy 
to  his  servant,  that  in  spite  of  all  his  riches  and  fin< 
I  felt  I  did  not  envy  him." 

'^  Not  envy  him,  William  Mansel !"  exclume'l  a 
beautiful  girl,  who  had  stood  hitherto  sOent;  '^jNot 
envy  him  !*'  she  repeated  with  animation,  ''  heavens^ 
how  can  you  talk  so  foolishly !" 

William  Mansel  coloured  with  vexation, 

''It  may  be  foolish  in  your  eyes.  Miss  Woodford; 
but  I  say  it  again, — ^if  riches  and  distinction  could  be 
purchased,  by  my  exchanging  with  that  unhappy- 
looking  man,  I  would  sooner  remain  what  I  am— a 
plain  fanner's  son." 
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Maria  Woodfiard^  however,  heard  not,  or  attended 

Boi,  to  this  reply  to  her  exclamation,  for  she  at  that 

moment  diacovered  that  the  envied  possessor  of  the 

ekgant  equipage,  having  entered  the  hest  parlour  at 

the  inn,  was  now  busily  employed  in  scrutinising,  with 

the  help  of  his  eye-glass,  the  diflferent  groups  who  were 

assembled  in  front  of  it;    and,  totally  regardless  of 

WiDiam's    angry   surprise    at    her    inattention,    the 

conscious    beauty    immediately  drew    aside  from  her 

companions,  so  as  conspicuously  to  display  her  elegant 

figure,  and  with  an  affected  air  of  negligence,  which 

itiongly  contrasted  with  the  undisguised  rustic  curiosity 

of  her  mates,  who  still  stood  staring  at  the  carriage, 

from  which  the  horses  were  now  unharnessing,  she 

eontrived  to  aiqproach  near  enough  to  the  window  of 

die  room,  to  give  its  inhabitant  a  full  view  of  a  face 

which  she  was  conscious  could  not  be  beheld  without 

admiration. 

'^  Where  are  you  going,  Maria  ?"  demanded  a  mild, 
pak,  gentle-looking  girl,  who  hastily  followed  her; 
"  Have  yon  forgotten  that  we  promised  to  be  home  at 
nine;  and  that  William  Mansel  and  his  brother  are 
waiting  to  — -— " 

"  You  may  go  with  them,  if  you  like,  Grace ;  but 
I  am  not  in  such  a  hurry,  and  if  William  does  not 
choose  to  stay  my  time,  I  can  find  somebody,  I  dare 
•aj,  to  see  me  home,"  sail  Maria,  casting  another 
glaace  at  the  window;  and  observing  with  inward 
oniUation,  that  the  person  whom  her  fancy  had 
invested  with  at  least  the  rank  of  a  nobleman,  if  not 
of  royalty  itself,  had  now  raised  the   sash,  and  wair 
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leaning  eagerly  forward  to  catch,  as  she  flattered  herself, 
a  nearer  view  of  her  unrivalled  attractions. 

*^  How  can  you  be  so  captious  and  unjust,  Maria," 
returned  her  sister;  '^ William,  I  am  sure,  would  do 
anything  to  please  you ;  and  only  a  few  minutes  ago^ 
you  were  yourself  anxious  to  go  h(Mne." 

''I  have  altered  my  mind,  then,"  said  Maria, 
petulantly ;  "  but  I  wish  you  would  not  teaze  me  so^ 
Grace.  I  don't  hinder  you  firom  going  home,  if  you 
want  to  go ;"  and  without  waiting  for^  or  seeming  to 
expect  an  answer,  she  threw  herself,  in  a  studied 
attitude,  on  the  rude  wooden  bench  which  surrounded 
a  large  walnut  tree,  exactly  opposite  to  the  window 
which  now  engrossed  all  her  thoughts,  and  drawing 
her  glove  off  from  one  of  the  whitest  and  most  beauti- 
fully-formed hands  that  nature  ever  moulded^  she 
began  playing  with  a  little  dog,  which  was  fawning 
upon  her. 

For  a  moment  Grace  regarded  her  with  surprise, 
and  in  silence;  but,  by  degrees,  the  motives  of  her 
sister's  at  first  inexplicable  conduct  were  revealed,  by 
the  furtive  glances  which  the  latter,  from  time  to  time, 
threw  towards  the  inn-window;  and,  uttering  a  deep 
sigh,  Grace  walked  away,  to  endeavour  to  soften  to 
William  Mansel,  Maria's  refusal  to  accede  to  his 
wishes 

'^  You  need  not  try  to  disguise  it,  Grace,"  said  the 
impetuous  youth*  his  manly  cheek  crimsoning  with 
vexation,  at  his  own  disappointment  and  shame,  at 
the  versatile  conduct  of  the  capricious  beauty,  who 
held  his  senses  in  a  bondage  which  his  reason  con* 
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tcmned.  '^I  know  your  kind  hearty  Grace,  indnces 
yoa  to  make  excuses  for  your  sister;  but  this  is  not 
the  first  time  that  I  have  seen  her  so  led  away  by  her 
kvre  far  show  and  finery  that ** 

"  Hash,  hush,  William ;  I  will  not  hear  you  condemn 
her/'  interrupted  Grace^  placing  her  slender  hand  on 
his  lips.  ''Come  with  me,"  she  ccmtinued^  drawing 
him  playfully  along^  ''  and  try  whether  she  will  not 
yidd  to  your  persuasions." 

William  did  but  half  resist  the  gentle  force  with 
which  she  seconded  this  request,  though  he  replied,  in 
a  tone  of  despondency, 

**  No,  no,  Grace ;  I  know  very  well  she  will  not  listen 
to  me  until  her  present  fit  of  vanity  and  ambition  is 
over."  And  they  were  already  close  behind  the  tree, 
which  concealed  the  fair  object  of  their  solicitude,  when 
WiDiam  suddenly  started,  and  uttered  an  exclamation, 
wUch  made  Grace  let  go  his  arm  in  horror^while  she 
eageilj  demanded  what  was  the  matter. 

WiDiam  did  not  reply,  but  her  eye  followed  his  fixed 
indignant  glance,  until  it  rested  on  the  countenance  of 
the  strangor,  who  was  now  seated  by  the  side  of  Maria ; 
and  while  his  admiring  looks  were  fixed  with  rapture 
OB  her  lovely  &ce,  the  confidence  of  his  Ume,  and  the 
easy  familiaiity  of  his  attitude-^seemed  to  feel  that  he 
wes  conferring  an  honour  on  the  village  beauty,  by 
thus  singling  her  out  as  the  object  of  his  a  tention. 

*•  By  heavens  !  I  won't  bear  Uiis,"  exclaimed  William, 
'^  if  he  is  the  first  peer  in  the  land  ;"  and  without  attend- 
ing to  Grace^s  frightened  exclamation,  he  darted  forward 
to  Maria's  side. 
"It   is   quite  time  for  you  to  return  home.  Miss 

1.  B 
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Woodford;*'  he  observed,  in  a  voice  trembling  with 
emotion,  and  seizing  at  the  same  time  her  hand  with 
no  gentle  grasp. 

*'  You  need  not  be  so  rough,  William,**  said  the 
half- terrified,  half-indicant  maiden,  hastily  releasing 
her  hand,  but  at  the  same  time,  rising  from  her  seat^ 
as  if  to  show  her  readiness  to  obey  him. 

"Your  brother,  I  presume,  fair  lady,*'  whispered 
the  stranger,  throwing  at  the  same  time,  a  scrutinising 
glance  of  observation  over  the  athletic  form,  and  manly 
features  of  the  young  rustic,  who  bold  and  determined 
as  he  felt  himself  in  this  oeuse,  nevertheless  shrank 
with  somewhat  ot  confusion  from  the  cool  supercilious 
look  of  his  opponent. 

"  No,  Sir,"  rephed  Maria,  "  he  is  not  my  brother, 
nor  indeed  any  relation  to  me." 

'^Indeed,"  returned  the  stranger,  who  detected  im- 
mediately in  her  reply  a  lurking  desire  to  be  rid  of  the 
intruder;  "may  then,  I  inquire,  by  what  right  this 
young  man  claims  — — ^" 

"It  cannot  concern  you,  sir,  to  know,"  interrupted 
William  in  an  angry  tone ;  "  but  Miss  Woodford  is  well 
aware  that  her  father  expects  me  to  see  her  home." 

"  Perhaps,  young  man.  Miss  Woodford's  father  would 
be  equally  satisfied  to  see  her  under  the  protection  of 
any  other  friend,"  returned  the  stranger,  coolly,  "  or  are 
you  alone  considered  worthy  of  such  a  valuable  trust  ?" 
"  Oh,  no,  indeed,*'  observed  Maria,  whose  dread  of 
William's  anger  was  fast  evaporating,  on  finding  that 
the  stranger  was  inclined  to  become  h^  champion ; 
"  my  father  does  indeed  regard  him  as  a  neighbour's 
son,  but  my  mother *' 
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*'  Do  not  say  a  word  of  your  mother^  Maria,  it  is 
your  mother's  folly  that  has  made  you  what  you  are, 
but  I  have  done  with  you.''  And  without  bestowing 
another  look  on  her,  he  vaulted  over  the  low  fence 
which  divided  the  green  on  one  side  from  a  narrow 
secfaided  lane,  and  disappeared  in  a  moment  I 

**Dear  Maria,  what  have  you  done  to  William?" 
azdaimed  Grace,  who  had  timidly  stood  aloof  during 
the  preceding  altercation.  "  Will  he  not  come  back  to 
see  ns  home  T'  continued  the  anxious  girl,  gazing  in  the 
direction  he  had  taken. 

**  Do  not  be  alarmed,  my  dear,"  said  the  stranger, 
**  I  will  myself  see  you  home." 

^You,  sir,"  exclaimed  Grace,  looking  earnestly  at 
him;  ''oh  dear,  no;  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  trouble 
yoa  to  walk  three  miles,  for  you  don't  look  as  if " 

Maria  gave  her  an  impatient  pull  by  the  arm*  which 
prevented  the  conclusion  of  her  speech. 

*'  Three  miles,'*  repeated  the  gentleman,  '^good  hea« 
vena  1  surely  you  do  not  intend  to  walk  so  far  to  night  ?" 

**  We  have  no  choice,"  said  Maria,  faintly,  '^  though 
indeed  it  is  a  terrible  long  walk." 

"  Dear  me,  I  am  excessively  sorry,"  said  the  gentle- 
msDy  looking  about  as  if  in  search  of  an  alternative ; 
"and  my  horses,  too,  are  unfortunately  quite  knocked 
19,  or  I  could  have  had  the  felicity  of  offering  you  a 
conveyance." 

''Ob,  it  is  of  no  consequence,  sur,  I  beg  you  will  not 
tlunk  of  it ;"  said  Maria,  whose  beautiful  blue  eyes 
iparkled  even  at  the  bare  idea  that  there  existed  a 
ponibility  of  her  entering  that  elegant  carriage,  which 
the  grooms  were  now  busily  washing. 
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The  stranger  caught  the  expression  of  those  brilliant 
orbs,  as  they  dwelt  with  regret  on  the  eqnipage. 

^'  If  I  could  prevail  on  you^  to  prolong  your  stay  for 
an  hour  or  two/'  he  commenced ;  but  Grace  decidedly 
interrupted  him. 

'^  No,  sir,  not  for  five  minutes !''  she  observed,  in  a 
firm  tone,  ''We  have  already  lingered  too  long;'*  and 
drawing  her  sister's  arm  through  hers,  she  slightly 
curtsied  to  the  stranger,  and  turned  away. 

''  You  must  not  leave  me  thus ;"  said  the  stranger^ 
interposing,  ''though  my  unlucky  stars  prevent  my 
having  the  -honour  I  covet  to-night,  you  must,  at  least, 
allow  one  of  my  servants  to  attend  yon  home,  and 
grant  me  permission  to  wait  on  you  to-morrow." 

It  was  m  vain,  that  Grace  impatiently  declined  the 
proffered  attendance.  Maria  was  completely  fascinated  at 
the  idea  of  being  attended  by  oae  of  the  dashing  servants, 
whom  his  master  called  from  his  lounge  at  the  door 
of  the  inn,  to  receive'  his  commands,  and  having 
reiterated  his  intention  of  calling  on  the  following  day^ 
the  stranger  kissed  his  hand  with  an  air  of  gallantry^ 
and  retired. 

"  How  delighted  mamma  will  be  to  see  us  come  home 
with  a  livery  servant  behind  us,"  whispered  Maria,  as 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  heavy  turretted  chimneys  of 
Westwood  Farm. 

"  And  how  sorry  my  father  will  be  to  find  that  you 
have  afifronted  William  Mansel,"  said  Grace,  with  a 
deep  sigh ;  "  and  his  brother  Belgrave  too,  I  know  he 
was  quite  alarmed  at  William's  hastily  going  off,  for 
be  ran  after  him,  without " 

"Yes!   that  is  what  vexes  yon,  I  know,  Grace, 
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ohterrad  If  aria,  irith  a  a^gnificant  sneer^  you  are 
mi^bkj  aorry  for  Wflliam — ^but  you  are  tbinking^  all  the 
wh3e,  of  Belgrave* 

Gface'b  pale  dieek  erimsoned^  as  she  looked  round 
to  see  whether  the  servant  (who  had  followed  them 
at  a  sauntering  pace^  which  seemed  to  say  he  was  not 
audi  delighted  with  his  commission)  was  near  enough 
to  hear  thera^  and  then  in  a  low  voice^  replied^  "  that 
is  a  very  unkind  observation,  Maria ;  but  you  cannot 
.  mean  that  I  should  be  so  foolish,  so  presumptuous, 
as  to  think  of  IBelgrave  Mansel,  except  as. a  friend  and 
the  broker  of " 

^ IVesumptuous,"  repeated  Maria!  ^'I  wish  Graoe 
you  had  a  little  of  my  spirit,  and  then  you  would  learn 
Id  set  a  higher  value  on  yourself,  and  not  suffer  such 
f&ofie  as  the  Mansels  ** 

**  HoUo,  what  is  all  this  about,  girls  V*  exclaimed  a 
flain,  feurmer Jooking  man,  who  at  that  moment  jumped 
over  the  style  from  an  adjoining  field.  **  Where  have 
you  left  the  boys?  Where's  my  friend  Will,  and 
Old  Sober-Sides,  his  brother  ?  and  who's  that  Johnny 
lick-platter  following  you  ?  I  hope  he's  not  had  the 
impudence  to  be  making  love  to  either  of  my  little 
ehembs,  because  if  he  has,  I  can  teU'un ;'* 

''No, no, dear  fether^  you  quite  mistake,"  interrupted 
Maria,  hastily;  ^^he  has  been  sent  by  his  master  to 
see  us  home." 

"  See  thee  home,  child !  why  what  has  become  of 
thy  own  eyes,  since  thee  went  to  church  this  morning, 
that  thee  cooldn'st  find  thee  own  way?  Grace,  my 
child,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?*'  he  added,  in  a 
gmver  tone,  '*  who  is  this  man's  master^  and  —^ — ^* 
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^'  I  have  the  honour^  sir^  to  serve  Sir  Walter  Fitz- 
Gef&ey^  and  at  his  desire  attended  these  young  ladies 
home^"  said  Ihe  servant^  stepping  forward  with  an 
air  of  consequenice^  which  seemed  assumed  to  daunt  the 
farmer. 

"Likely^  likely/'  replied  the  latter;  '^bnt  though 
I'm  obliged  to  you  and  your  master  for  your  civility, 
I  cati't  understand  how  it  came  to  be  wanted,  seeing 
they  had  two  honest  lads  to  take  care  of  them,  that 
would  have  beat  half  a  dozen  of  such  like  chaps  as  you/' 

The  lacquey  tossed  his  head  with  an  air  of  infinite 
contempt  at  this  speech,  and  his  anger  was  not 
lessened^  when  in  reply  to  something  Maria  whispered 
in  his  ear,  the  former  replied, 

"  Half  a  crown  I  I'd  see  him  hanged  first.  Why, 
child,  I  do  not  give  more  than  that  to  a  good  honest 
fellow  for  a  day's  hard  work,  and  its  likely  I'll  throw 
it  away  upon  the  likes  of  him,  that  is  come  up  here 
may  be  only  as  a  spy,  for  some  rake  of  a  master." 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed,  father,  the  poor  gentleman  is  no 
rake,"  observed  the  ingenuous  Grace,  "  for  he  is  quite 
old  and  ugly,  and  looks  as  if  he  was  dying  with  the 
yellow  jaundice,  like  poor  old  Betty  Thomas." 

•'  Aye,  indeed — well,  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that,"  said  the 
kind-hearted  Woodford;  "  I  would  be  loth  to  wrong  any 
man,  much  more  one  that's  afflicted  as  you  say  he  is  ; 
so  come  in,  my  man,  and  have  a  cup  of  ale,  and  you  can 
give  my  service  to  your  master,  and  tell  him  I'm 
thankful  for  his  good  intentions,  but  they  were  quite 
needless,  for  my  girls  here  could  come  every  inch  of  their 
way  from  T  blindfolded ;  and  as  to  anybody's 

harming  them,  I  believe  there's  little  fear  of  anybody 
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that  knows  Roger  Woodford  offering  liarm  to  anything, 
liting  or  dead,  that  belongs  to  him.'* 

The  servant  started  back  a  few  paces,  at  sight  of 
the  tremendons  fist  which  the  farmer  clenched  and 
advanced  within  a  few  inches  of  his  (the  man's  )  nose, 
to  enforce  his  last  observation.  Bat  the  good-humoured 
smile,  with  which  the  former  clapped  him  on  the 
&hodder,  observing — 

^  Don't  be  frightened,  lad,  I'm  not  going  to  do  thee 
any  harm,"  had  the  desired  effect  of  re-assuring  him ; 
and  he  followed  his  now  friendly  conductor  into  the 
kitchen,  while  the  two  girls  entered  the  house  by 
AQoifaer  door,  to  communicate  to  their  mother  the 
result  of  their  evening's  adventure. 

The  peevish  reproof  which  Mrs.  Woodford  was  about 
to  ntter  at  her  daughter's  long  stay,  was  converted  into 
instant  and  pleasurable  surprise;  when  Maria,  on 
entering  the  parlour,  where  the  lady  of  the  house  kept 
her  state,  exclaimed— 

"  Oh,  Mamma !  such  an  adventure  1 — all  your  predic- 
tioiis  have  been  likely  to  come  to  pass  this  evening — 
for  I  have  been  very  near  coming  home  in  a  carriage !— * 
tnd  with  the  owner  of  it,  too !  such  a  polite,  gallant 
man ! — and,  oh,  so  different  from  the  awkward,  country 
clowns  that  we  have  been  used  to !" 

Mrs.  Woodford's  curiosity  and  earnestness  to  hear 
thig  adventure,  was  not  exceeded  by  her  daughter's 
pleasure  in  relating  it ;  but  when  she  learned,  that  the 
servant  who  had  attended  them  was  actually  then  in 
the  kitchen,  and  being  regaled  by  the  hospitable  farmer, 
she  hastened  out  of  the  room,  as  fast  as  an  infirmity, 
which  compelled  her  to  use  crutches,  would  let  her, 


» 
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at  OQce  to  satisfy  her  curiosity,  by  learning  all  she  could 
of  this  important  ifttranger  of  his  man — to  prevent  the 
husband,  whom  she  despised,  from  exposing,  as  she 
said^  his  ignorance— «and  to  impress  the  servant  with 
what^  she  thought,  he  could  not  fail  speedily  to  dis- 
cofvnr;  namdy,  that  she  was  herself  infinitely  her 
husbaml's  superior,  and  one  whom  it  would  be  no  dis- 
grace eyen  to  his  master  to  associate  with. 

^'  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Grace  ?"  said  Maria^ 
turning  fix>m  the  glass^  before  which  she  had  been^ 
evidently  well-pleased  with  the  reflection  it  presented^ 
standing  for  some  minutes  aRer  her  mother  had  left  * 

Grace  turned  away  to  the  window.,  to  hide  the  tears 
that  were  stealing  silently  down  her  cheeks. 

**  Why  do  you  not  q;>eak  to  me,  dear  Grace  ?"  and 
Maria^  who  was  really  affectionately  attached  to  her 
sister,  threw  her  white  arms  around  her  neck. 

Hie  gentle  girl  'Strained  her  pasisionately  to  her 
bosom ;  but,  unable  to  utter  a  word,  could  only  reply 
by  8  still  more  copious  flood  of  tears. 

**Nay;  now,  Grace,  you  are  foolish — what  have  I 
done  to  call  for  all  this  ?  Granting  I  am,  as  I  know 
you  think  I  am,  a  little  vain,  and  fond  of  admiration-— 
and  suppose  I  did  feel  a  little  proud  of  being  selected 
by  this  noble  and  elegant  stranger,  still  — — — ^ 

"  E3^ant  1"  repeated  Grace,  recovering  her  speech, 
and  staring  at  her  sister  with  unfeigned  surprise; 
'^  surely  you  cannot  seriously  call  that  man  elegant  [ — 
But  that  is  not  what  I  am  thinking  of,''  she  continued ; 
*^  I  do  not  fear  his  influence :  for  I  am  sure  if  you  see 
him  again,  you  will  confess  that '* 

*'  Well,  well  —  never  mind   what  he    is ;"   Maria 
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ai^atiently  intemipted,  '^you  most  confess  that  his 
csnriage^  and  horses^  and  servants^  in  shorty  every  thing 
•boot  bim  bespeaks  the  man  of  taste  and  £»hion." 

''Tt  may  be  so/'  said  Grace^  with  ingenuousness; 
^but  I  confess,  Maria,  I  know  nothing  of  taste  or 
fashion,  nor  do  I  wish  to  know  more,  if  this  man  is  a 
specimen.  We  were  so  happy  before  he  ^ame  among 
ofl  this  evening,*' .  she  observed^  the  tears  again  stream- 
ing down  her  cheeks,  ''and  now  see  how  different. 
Instead  of  sitting  down  to  our  comfortable  supper  with 
William  and — and — ^his  brother,  they  are  wandering 
about  miserable  and  nnhaj^y,  for  Belgrave  cannot  be 
bapp7, 1  know,  if  William " 

''  For  heaven*s  sake,  Grace,  don't  teaze  me  any  more 
about  William;  if  he  chose  to  be  unreasonable  and 
take  airs  upon  himself,  I  do  not  see  why  I  should 
feet  myself  to  death."  And  again  Maria  returned  to 
the  contemplation  of  her  beautifill  face  and  form  in 
the  minor* 

**  My  dear  child,  my  own  girl,"  said  Mrs.  WocJjford, 

re-entering  the  room,  ''  I  am  now  indeed  happy ;  Sir 

Walter  Fitz-Geffrey,  I  understand,  from  his  servant, 

is  a  man  of  immense  fortune,  a  bachelor,  and  I  have 

reason  to  believe,  determined  to  marry.    He  is  coming 

here  to-morrow,  and  if  I  judge  rightly,  it  will  be  my 

Maria's  own  fault,  indeed,  if  she  does  not  fulfil  all 

her  mother's  predictions.    Yes,  yes,  I  have    always 

ftJt    convinced    that  I  should  live  to  see   my  child 

restored   to  that   rank,    which    her  mother's    girlish 

impradence  deprived  her  of.    What  is  that  girl  sobbing 

aboat  r*  she  added,  suddenly  breaking  into  the  harsh 

1.  <5 
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t6ne  which    appeared  so  natural  to  her,  when    she 
addressed  her  youngest  daughter. 

'*  Grace  is  hurt  and  vexed,  because  I  have  ofiended 
William  Mansel^  mamma/'  said  Maria^  in  a  depre- 
cating tone. 

"  William  Mansel,"  repeated  her  mother,  in  a  tone 
of  angry  contempt,  '*but  you  are  father's  own  child, 
Grace,"  she  continued,  '^and  I  find  it  is  impossible 
that  I  can  instil  into  you  any  proper  pride;  your 
ideas  are  like  his,  low  and  grovelling.  Heaven  help 
me,  if  I  had  no  one  but  you  to  depend  upon,  I  should 
be  compelled,  I  am  well  aware,  to  moulder  out  the 
remainder  of  my  days,  as  I  have  the  last  twenty  years 
of  my  life,  in  obscurity.  Ah  I  I  have  paid  dearly  for 
the  romance  and  folly  of  my  young  days,  but  I  am 
thankful,  I  have  still  one  hope  left,  one  dutiful  child 
who  will  avoid  the  rock  on  which  her  mother's  peace 
was  wrecked,  an  unhappy,  ill-assorted  marriage." 

'*  But  surely,  dear  mother,  you  would  not  call  a 
marriage  with  William  Mansel,  an  ill-assorted  mar- 
riage !"  said  Grace,  timidly,  '^  he  has  had  an  education 
far  superior  to— to " 

"  To  your  father,  I  suppose  you  mean,  miss ;  really 
you  are  a  very  dutiful  young  lady." 

"  I  did  not  mean  my  father  !*'  faltered  Grace. 

"  Who  did  you  mean,  then  ? — not  your  sister !  You 
could  not  mean  her,  after  the  money  that  has  been 
spent  upon  her;  but  it  is  not  worth  my  while  to  ask 
questions  of  such  a  dolt,  who  does  not  know  her  own 
meanmg.  So  go  about  your  business,  and  make  your 
father's  porridge,  for  he  has  been  waiting  for  it  this 
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koaT,  because   nobody  can  make  it  like  his  darling; 
there's  a  pair  of  you,  indeed,  you  and  your  father." 

The  contempt  with  which  the  latter  words  were  pro- 
nxinced^  might  have  induced  a  spirit  of  reply  in  any  other 
but  Grace's  well-schooled  bosom — ^but  she  had  been 
loo  long  accustomed  to  such  taunts — and  by  patient 
and  just  reflecti<m^  too  well  convinced  of  their  worth- 
kssness  and  insignificance,  to  regard  them  in  any 
other  light,  than  as  mere  empty  wind.  With  a  smile^ 
therefore^  which  said,  as  plain  as  looks  could  say,  that 
she  was  perfectly  content  to  bear  the  imputation  of 
being  her  fieither's  own  child,  she  hastened  to  the 
kitchen,  leaving  her  mother  to  her  private  conference 
with  her  daughter,  as  Mrs.  Woodford  was  used 
with  emphasis  to  style  the  beautiful  Maria,  who 
certainly,  if  personal  charms  would  have  formed  any 
plea  to  excuse  a  mother's  partiality,  possessed  a  most 
abundant  share. 

Maria  Woodford,  was  at  this  period  in  her  nineteenth 

year,  but  the  dear  transparency  of  her  complexion,  the 

delicacy  of   her  exquisitely-moulded    form,    and    the 

profusion  of  light,  auburn  ringlets,  which  shaded  her 

fiur  &ce,  and  hung  over  her  ivory  shoulder,  in  thick 

^ossy  curls,  gave  her  the  appearance  of  almost  infantine 

beauty.     Taught  by  incessant  lessons,  from  her  earliest 

years,  by  her  weak  and  partial  mother,  to  consider  the 

preservation  of  the  charms  which  nature  had  so  liberally 

bestowed,  as  the  most  important  object  of  her  life, 

no  frown  had  ever  wrinUed  the  fair,  open  forehead; 

nor  aught  but  smiles,  which  parted  her  rosy  lips  to 

di^>Iay  the  pearly  treasures  within,  had  been  allowed 

to  disturb  for  a  moment  the  perfect  regularity  of  her 
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fouldess  featorea.  The  sole  subject  of  her  mother's 
thoughts  by  day,  the  sole  objeet  of  her  dreams  by 
nighty  Marians  beai;ity  had  hitherto  been  the  talisman, 
which  had  scjeured  the  indulgence  of  her  every  wish, 
and  which  the  fond  foolish  mother  firmly  believed, 
was  to  purchase  for  her  hereafter,  all  that  she  conceived 
was  necessary  to  secure  her  perfect  happiness — ^rank 
and  riches. 


CHAPTER    IL 


*'  WhoM  imp  ait  thoo,  with  dimpled  cheek, 
And  early  pate,  and  merry  eye  ? 

Whfit  boots  it  who,  with  Bweet  caresMS, 
First  called  thee,  hia<-«or  squire,  or  bind  ?" 

Joanna  Bailub. 

RoGKR  Woodford  was  the  son  of  a  small  fmner  in 
Cardiganshire,  and  in  his  youth  was  remarkable  for 
a  handsome,  active  person,  great  good-humour,  and 
a  most  insuperable  love  of  mischief;  for  which  of  these 
qualities  he  was,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  taken  into 
the  service  of  his  fother^s  landlord,  a  gentleman  whose 
pedigree  was  much  longer  than  his  rent-roll,  it  would, 
peihaps,  now  be  impossible  to  say,  but  such  is  the 
fi^ct,  that  from  idling  about  the  hedges,  looking-  for 
bird^s  nests,  scraping  on  an  old  broken  fiddle,  and 
cutting  grotesque  figures  ini  wood  with  his  knife— ^which 
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in  spite  of  bis  falher's  threats  and  his  mother Vsoold- 
iDgs,  occupied  three^foorths  of  his  time,  and  left  him 
with  ragged  elbows^  bare  bet,  and  brimless  hat — he 
was,  all  at  once,  translated  to  the  squire's  kitchen, 
and  bia  goodly  person  clothed  in  a  showy  livery,  which 
had  only  one  fietult — that  of  having  been  made  for  a 
fii]l*growa  nan,  and  therefore  being  twice  as  long  and 
twice  as  wide  as  it  need  have  been,  had  it  been  suited 
to  his  &ir  proportions. 

Roger,  however,  found  that  the  dignity  of  being 
dothed  in  green  and  gold,  and  of  wearing  good  boots 
e^ery  day,  and  a  smart  hat  with  a  gold  band  on  par- 
ticular occasions,  was  not  to  be  purchased  without 
some  sacxifices.  The  harmonious  sounds  of  his  fiddle 
were  exchanged  for  the  grating  of  the  knife*board ; 
hb  knife,  and  the  materials  upon  which  he  exercised 
his  fancy  and  his  taste,  were  unceremoniously  thrown 
behind  the  fire  by  the  female  who  shared  with  him 
the  domestic  duties ;  and  his  .  out*of-door  recreations 
or  pursuits  were  exchanged  for  three  or  four  hours' 
hard  labour  every  day,  when  the  weather  permitted, 
in  the  garden,  which  supplied  all  Squire  Jenkins'  house-* 
hold  with  vegetables. 

Roger's  long-indulged  habits  stoutly  rebelled,  at  first, 
against  these  impositions ;  but  he  looked  at  the  glossy, 
green,  coat,  and  surveyed  his  own  rosy  and  now 
well-washed  face  in  the  little  looking-glass  which 
ornamented  his  toilette,  and  then  he  thought  of  the 
kickings,  and  cuffings,  and  the  hunger  which  had  too 
often  been  the  reward  of  his  idle  habits  at  home. 
The  urbanity,  too,  with  which  he  was  now  treated  by 
those   who   had   formerly  bestowed  only  epithets  of 
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reproach  and  prognosticatioiis  of  an  evil  ending  to  sach 
a  bad  beginning,  operated  as  an  inducement  to  per- 
severe in  his  newly-adopted  calling;  and^.in  a  few 
months^  no  one  coold  ha^e  recognised,  in  the  smart, 
alert  footman  of  Squire  Jenkins,  the  ragged,  idle  vaga- 
bond who  had  been  the  disgrace  of  his  family,  the 
torment  of  all  the  cats,  dogs,  and  old  women  in  the 
village,  and  the  predestined  to  an  evil  end  by  many 
whom  he  had  never  injured  or  offended. 

The  &mily  of  Squire  Jenkins  consisted  only  of  his 
wife,  a  quiet  weak  woman,  without  an  idea  beyond 
the  narrow  circle  of  her  own  domestic  occupations,  and 
one  daughter,  who,  unlike  her  mother,  voted  her  home 
and  all  connected  with  it  an  insufferable  bore,  studied 
novels  for  rules  of  action  and  modes  of  behaviour, 
cultivated  a  fine  head  of  hair  and  a  good  complexion, 
and  flattered  herself  with  making  imaginary  conquestB 
of  the  heroes  who,  twice  a  week,  passed,  on  the 
Cardigan  heavy  coach,  theT  little  summer-house  on  the 
wall  of  her  father's  garden,  where  she  never  foiled, 
^'wind  and  weather  permitting,'*  to  be  seated  in  the 
most  approved  attitude  of  her  fiEtvourite  heroines. 

Numerous  were  the  slaughters,  her  charms  perpe- 
trated at  this  fatal  spot :  but,  alas !  though  she  looked, 
and  sighed,  and  languished,  the  heavy  coach  rolled  on, 
and  carried  with  it  the  victims  of  her  charms ;  leaving 
her  only  the  slender  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  she 
had  made  an  indelible  impression,  though  cruel  fitte 
forbade  her  to  hear  the  soft  confessions  which  she 
read  in  the  looks  of  the  flying  heroes. 

At  the  time  of  Roger  Woodford's  entrance  into  her 
father's    service,    Winifred  Wilhelmina  Jenkins    was 
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ilmost  oat  of  her  teens ;  and^  consequently^  could  boast 
cf  several  years'  experience  over  the  awkward  footboy^ 
whose  blushing  cheeks  and  stammering  diffidence  she 
bdield  with  ine&ble  disdain^  and  whose  good-humoured 
attempts   to   conciliate  her  favour  she  repaid  by  the 
most   arbitrary    and   unreasonable   exactions.      Time 
ro&ed  on  heavily^  and  yet  too  quickly  for  Winifred; 
for  the  suitors  that  she  sighed  for  came  not^  and  her 
glan  told  her  that  the  attractions  she  so  prided  herself 
QpQsi  did  not  improve  with  her  years^  while  certain 
defaets,  which  she  had  been  used   to  jBatter  herself 
vouid  weigh  but  as  a  trifle  against  the  beautiful  hair, 
uid  sf  es,  and  complexion,  became  still  more  prominent^ 
sod  even  to  herself  wearisome.     Of  these  the  chief 
was,  that  nature  or  some  mischance  had,  in  the  forma- 
tioB  of  her  petite  person,  made  one  leg  considerably 
sliorter  than  the  other,  and  thus  rendered  her  unable 
to  support  herself  without  the  extraneous  assistance 
of  a  ^ck,  whidi,  though  fashioned  into  a  most  pastoral 
lesemblanoe  of  a  shepherdess'  crook,  was  at  best  but 
an  awkwaxd  appendage.    The  inactive  life,  too,  which 
flus  misfiirtune  had  induced  her  to  lead,  had  consider- 
ably increased  a  natural  disposition  to  a  warp  in  her 
dape;  and  this  became  at  last  so  striking,  that  it 
vas  no  unusual  observation  of  those  who  unfortunately 
came  under  the  lash  of  her  displeasure,  to  observe^ 
that 'Miss  Winny  was  as  crooked  in  her  temper  as 

her  shape. 

Of  all  the  little  household  at  Jenkin  Hall,  there 
was  one  only  who  never,  by  any  provocation,  (and 
yet  they  were  not  few  on  her  part,)  was  irritated 
into  a  momentary  forgetfulness  of  that  pity,  which 
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her  unfortunate  defects  had  created  in  hia  bosom :  that 
kind-hearted^  thoughtful  being  was  Roger  Woodford. 

''The  poor  body  didn't  make  herself^"  he  was  ac* 
customed  to  observe;  ''and  if  she  was  cross  abd 
cantuikeroas^.we  could  none  of  us  tell  what  we  might 
be  if  we  were  so  afflicted." 

Such  were  his  answers  to  the  females,  who  some- 
times roused  him  to  the  defence  of  his  unfortunate 
mistress  by  their  unfeeling  sneers  at  her  personal 
..  xleformities ;  but  to  those  of  his  own  sex  who  dared 
exercise  their  ribald  wit  at  her  expense^  Roger  had 
recourse  to  a  much  shorter  mode  of  argument,  and 
many  were  the  battles  by  which  he  silenced  these 
ungenerous  sarcasms,  and  obliged  his  opponents  to 
acknowledge  their  errors. 

It  was  impossible,  in  such  a  small  place  as  lian , 

that  these  transactions  should  be  buried  in  oblivion, 
without  reaching  the  ears  of  those  so  deeply  interested 
in  them.  Winifred  was  grateful ;  and,  in  addition  to 
several  more  substantial  proofs  of  her  acknowledgment 
of  his  services,  Roger  received  many  kind  words  and 
gentle  looks  from  her  who  had  been  hitherto  nought 
to  him  but  a  capricious  tyrant. 

Kind-hearted  and  good-tempered  as  Roger  Woodford 
really  was,  he  had  never  succeeded  in  attaching  to 
himself  the  regard  of  a  single  human  being.  His 
mother,  whom  his  wayward  and  profitless  youth  had 
alienated  from  him,  had  died  just  as  he  began  to 
redeem  his  character  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had 
sagaciously  predicted,  that  Ro.  Woodford,  as  he  was 
familiarly  called,  would  never  come  to  good.  Sisters 
he  had  none ;  his  bit>thers  were  all  ''  out  in  the  world,'' 
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and  bad  no  time  or  lave  to  spare  for  the  young  vaga- 
hcmd,  whose  idleness  and  mischief  had  often  been 
Ibe  subject  of  ibeir  angry  animadversions ;  his  fSather 
&ad  married  again,  and  got  a  second  family :  and,  in 
fOkcatt,  Ro.  was  alone  in  the  world,  till  his  sympathy 
in  the  misfortunes  of  his  mistress,  aided  a  little  by 
his  increasing  good  looks,  and  a  certain  despairing 
oooscionsness  in  her  mind,  that  she  was  not  likely  to 
create  now  any  interest  in  a  more  gentle  and  high- 
born bosom,  created  a  tie  between  them  which  hourly 
strengthened* 

Roger  was  no  longer  the  despised  footboy  whom  she 
de%hted  to  humble  and  mortify — ^he  was  the  gallant, 
handsome  youth  whom  she  wished  she  bad  the  power 
to  raise  to  a  station  suitable  to  his  merit ;  while  Roger, 
on  his  side,  felt  the  warmest  gratitude  to  her  for  every 
little  mark  of  kindness  and  favour,  without  being  at 
all  conscious  how  he  had  excited  feelings  so  different 
in  her  bosom  to  those  she  had  formerly  displayed. 

It  was  at  this  critical  juncture  that  Mrs.  Jenkins 
saddecij  departed  this  life,  an  event  which  the  squire 
moonied  by  a  more  than  usual  application  to  the 
barrel  of  strong  ale  which  was  tapped  on  the  occasion. 

Winifred  had  no  one  to  confide  in — ^no  one  to  soothe 
her  sorrows,  but  the  tender-hearted,  sympathetic  Roger. 
He  dried  her  tears  as  fast  as  they  started^  listened 
to  her  plaintive  lamentations  for  the  loss  of  the  tender 
parent,  whom  she  had  treated  as  a  cypher  while  living, 
conveyed  all  her  messages  with  punctilious  exactness 
to  the  mantua-maker  who  made  her  mourning,  and, 
finally,  was  the  first  person  who  was  admitted  to  see 
bow  wen  it  became  her. 
2.  D 
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'^Yes— yoa  do  look  veiy  nice  in  it»  dear  Mis9 
Winny,*'  he  naively  observed ;  "  but  you'll  look  better 
still  when  your  nose  don't  look  so  red ;  but  that's  all 
along  of  crying  so  much,  I  suspect." 

One  of  Winny's  sharpest  reprimands  was  rising  to 
Winny's  lips,  at  this  mal-apropos  observation,  but  Roger 
fortunately,  though  not  designedly,  diverted  its  course, 
and  sent  her  thoughts  into  a  very  different  channel^  by^ 
exclaiming — 

*'  Oh,  Miss  Winny,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  what  a  bit 
of  news  I  heard  at  Mrs.  Stitchwell's,  the  mantna- 
maker's  1  Who'd  have  thought  it  1  Miss  Peggy  Lewis 
is  run  away  with  her  father's  journeyman,  to  get 
married  at  Bristol,  or  somewhere ;  and,  they  say,  they 
can't  get  mairied  there,  because  they  are  not  of  age ; 
and  they'd  no  money  to  go  to  Scotland,  or  some 
other  foreign  part,  where,  they  say,  a  blacksmith  would 
marry  them,  because  they  hav'n't  money  enough  to 
take  them  there ;  so  they  be  coming  back,  like  two 
fools,  they  say,  without  getting  married  at  all !" 

''Fools,  indeed!"   said  Winny,  tossing  her  heird^- 
"  such  creatures    as   them  pretending  to  elope,  and 
imitate  people  of  consequence  I" 

From  this  period,  Winney's  thoughts,  let  them  set 
out  from  whatever  quarter  <^  the  globe  they  might, 
invariably  veered  to  and  settled  in  the  north.  She 
read  over  and  over  every  novel  in  which  that  grand 
piece  of  machinery — an  elopement— is  described ;  pon- 
dered on  the  dress  it  would  be  most  proper  to  wear 
on  such  an  occasion ;  contrived,  by  consulting  a  book 
of  roads,  to  trace  all  the  stages  to  Gretna,  and  calcu- 
late within  a  pound  or  two  what  would  be  the  expense ; 
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fimcied  the  boloar  of  the  suit  of  clothes  for  which 
Roger  should  exchange  his  livery;  made  him  four 
fine  shirts,  with  her  own  lily  hands,  in  private;  and 
then,  after  giving  him  two  days  to  decypher  the  hints 
•he  gave  him  of  her  intentions,  and  fib:iding  him  still 
as  stupid,  as  he  said,  and  ramfoozled  as  ever,  she 
hid  her  bloshes  on  his  shoulder,  and  fairly  told  her 
dear  Roger,  that  she  had  determined  to  reward  his 
constancy  and  afiection  by  becoming  his  wife. 

Never  was  astonishment  greater  than  that  which 
Roger  displayed  at  this  avowal;  which  he,  however, 
after  the  first  brief  moment  of  unconcealable  surprise, 
had  safiScient  tact  not  wholly  to  reject,  though  he  felt 
convinced,  in  his  own  mind,  that  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible he  could  ever  profit  by  the  tender  attachment. 
But  this  lukewarm  espression  of  gratitude  and  kind- 
ness was  not  what  the  gentle  Winifred  deserved,  or 
was  contented  with;  and  with  considerable  sharpness 
of  accent,  and  a  deep  blush  of  resentment,  she  ob- 
served, that  she  feared  she  had  quite  mistaken  his 
.feelings  towards  her,  and  that  after  all  he  cared  nothing 
about  her. 

'*  Nay,  nay.  Miss  Winny,  don*t  say  that/'  replied 
the  simile  youth ;  ^'1  be  sure  I  do  always  take  your 
part  against  everybody,  and  I'd  go  to  t'other  end  of 
the  world  to  do  you  any  service ;  but  as  for  marrying, 
you  see,  Mias^  why  I  be  but  a  poor  sarvant  boy,  and 
how  should  I  be  able  to  keep  a  wife,  specially  one 
that's  been  used  to  live  like  a  lady  all  her  life !" 

Miss  Winny  murmured  something  about  being  happy 
with  her  dear  Roger  in  the  meanest  hut  that  poverty 
could  inhabit,  eould  she  be  assured  that  he  loved  her ; 
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and  proceeded,  with  ''due  emphasis  Mid  discretion/' 
to  repeat  several  rhapsodies  on  the  subject  of  love 
and  a  cottage,  which,  however,  were  far  less  intelligible 
or  consonant  to  Roger's  mind  than  the  welcome  con- 
clusion of  her  harangue,  which  informed  him  that 
there  needed  not  any  necessity  of  their  proving  by  ex- 
peHence  the  joys  that  she  so  feelingly  described,  for 
that,  by  her  grandmother^s  will,  she  was  entitled  to 
two  thousand  pounds  on  her  wedding-day,  which  would 
enable  the  man  of  her  choice  to  enter  into  life  with  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  eslablishing  himself  and  family. 

Winifred  again  hid  her  blushes  as  she  pronounced 
the  last  word,  but  Roger  did  not  observe  her  delicate 
embarrassment;  she  had  opened  a  new  prospect  to 
him,  and  his  mental  vision  was  fully  occupied  in  con- 
templating it  in  all  its  details. 

Two  thousand  pounds !  could  it  be  possible  that  he 
could  ever  be  destined  to  become  the  happy  possessor 
of  such  an  incalculable  sum !  He  might  at  once,  evea 
with  a  less  sum  than  that,  attain  the  very  summit  of 
his  ambition ! — ^he  might  stock  a  good  farm,  ride  hi3^ 
own  galloway,  and  attend  markets  and  fiurs  with  the 
proudest  of  them  all ! 

Winifred  stole,  a  sly  glance  at  his  count^iance,  which 
was  lighted  up  with  these  thoughts ;  and  choosing  to 
interpret  in  the  way  most  pleasant  to  her  feelings^ 
she  attributed  the  grin  which  distended  his  features 
to  the  complacence,  from  the  reflection  of  the  favour 
and  honour  she  had  bestowed  upon  him ;  but  it  cost 
her  some  trouble,  to  elicit  from  her  rustic  swain  some 
expression  of  that  rapture  which,  she  flattered  herself, 
he  felt. 
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By  dtgr^js,  however^  Roger  began  really  to  consider 
that  which  she  was  so  anxious  to  impress  on  his  mind 
—that  she  was  to  be  the  means  of  his  fidicity,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  regarded  with  dne  consideration 
and  grstitade.  And  though  as  far^  perhaps,  as  any 
human  creature  conld  be  from  possessing  either  cunning 
or  hypocrisy,  he  succeeded  to  admiration  in  his  new 
vocation  of  lover,  Winifred  kindly  attributing  all  his 
backwardness  and  embarrassment  to  the  overpowering 
dect  of  her  charms,  and  his  sense  of  her  excessive 
condescension  in  bestowing  them  upon  him ;  and  Roger 
retired,  to  mnse  in  secret  on  die  glorious  prospect  of 
beisg  his  own  master,  and  the  proprietor  of  a  farm, 
wbidi  was  to  surpass  those  of  all  his  neighbours  under 
his  careful  management. 

Though  totally  unable  to  comprehend  the  motives 
of  such  an  arrangement.  Miss  Winifred  being  of  full 
age  to  bestow  herself  and  her  fortune  where  she  chose, 
irithout  any  possibility  of  her  frither's  intervention, 
^ogex  yielded  implicitly  the  direction  of  the  affiiir 
into  her  hands ;  and  within  a  week  of  her  first  decla- 
ntion  of  her  love,  the  fair  damsel  was  lifted  by  her 
grateful  swain  into  the  post-chaise,  which,  at  her 
mggestion,  he  had  in  readiness,  at  the  back  gate  of 
her  fEither's  demesne. 

So  little  of  secrecy  had  there  been  in  this  arrange- 
ment, that  half  the  population  of  the  village  were 
Membled  to  see  the  happy  pair  off;   and  probably 

Squire  Jenkins  himself  was  the  last  person  in  Uan 

who  became  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  Miss  \^iu- 
fred  and  her  man  Roger  were  on  their  road  to  Gretna 
Green. 
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The  e£Eect  upon  him  was  awful ;  the  breakfast  table 
was  instantly  kicked  to  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
and  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour^  he  refused  to 
listen  even  to  the  suggestion  of  his  housekeeper^  that 
he  had  better  have  a  mug  of  ale  and  a  toast  in  it, 
to  keep  the  wind  out  of  his  stomach,  and  not  go  to 
kill  himself,  by  fretting  after  an  ungrateful  child,  that 
would  have  reason  to  rue  the  day  she  left  such  a 
father. 

Nature,  however,  requires  due  refreshment  in  spite 
of  grief,  and  Squire  Jenkins  at  length  yielded.  A 
second  potation  lessened  considerably  his  iiritatiou 
of  spirits,  without,  however,  diminishing  his  anger 
against  Winny  and  her  companion:  and  he  began 
seriously  to  reflect  on  the  means  of  revenge. 

"  She  must  have  the  money  that  old  |)ol  left  her/' 
he  observed,  as  he  talked  over  to  the  j^ublic-house, 
where  he  usually  found  consolation  and  advice  in  all. 
his  difliculties;  ^'but  she  shall  never  touch  another 
farthing  of  my  money." 

The  buxom  landlady  received  him  with  sarcastic 
expressions  of  condolence  and  aflfected  surprise,  that 
such  a  pattern  of  prudence  as  Miss  Wiaifred,  should 
have  so  fat  forfeited  her  character ;  but  there  was  one, 
who  neither  disguised  her  pleasure,  nor  hesitated  to 
point  out  the  most  proper  mode,  in  which  the  squire 
could  shew  his  resentment  towards  his  disobedient 
daughter. 

Peggy  Evans,  the  blooming  damsel  alluded  to,  the 
sole  heiress  of  the  virtues,  the  beauty,  and  the  wealth 
(the  latter  was  questionable),  of  the  widow  Evans, 
the  hostess  of  the  Jolly  Farmer,  had  long  fixed  her 
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imbitioas  hopes  on  becoming  squire  Jenkins'  lady^ 
tnd  in  pursuit  of  this  object^  she  had  lost  sight,  it 
vas  beliered,  of  that  prudence,  which  the  world  would 
hsve  considered  absolutely  necessary  to  its  attainment. 
Scandal,  indeed,  had  long  joined  the  names  of  the 
iqoire  and  Veggj  in  many  very  unseemly  anecdotes ; 
iier  female  acquaintances,  had  in  consequence,  all 
withdrawn  their  countenances  from  the  offending  &ir 
one,  and  she  was  destined  to  sufier  many  annoying 
jokes  and  innuendoes  firom  the  male  sex,  whom  pleasure 
or  business  brought  within  the  hospitable  walls  of 
the  Jolly  Farmer ;  but  hitherto,  her  indignant  remon- 
ttnnoes,  her  tears,  and  her  threats  of  going  away 
altogether,  and  getting  a  sarvice  in  Lonnon,  had  all 
been  thrown  away  upon  the  squire,  he  had  an  uniform 
obstacle  to  oppose  to  all  her  importunities — "Wini- 
fred."  He  had  promised  Winifred's  mother,  that 
he  would  never  bring  another  wife  home  to  be  mistress 
over  her  child,  and  he  wouldn't  break  his  word  to 
the  dead ;  no,  not  if  the  Queen  of  England  and  Wales,- 
was  to  ofier  to  have  him. 

This  impediment  was  now  removed;  Winifred  was 
gone,  and  Peggy  failed  not  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  press  her  own  claims,  her  wrongs  and 
mfoings,  from  having  trusted  to  his  deluding  flatteries. 
Her  mother  joined  in  demanding  that  he  should  now 
do  justice  to  her  daughter,  and  punish  the  disobedience 
of  his  own.  A  second,  and  a  third,  and  a  fourth*  jug 
of  ale  enforced  their  arguments,  and  the  squire  was 
at  length  induced  to  yield  a  reluctant  assent  to  their 
importunities,  and  g^ve  Peggy  a  promise  in  black  and 
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white,  to  make  her  his  wife  whenever  ahe  chose  to 
demand  the  performance  of  the  ceremony. 

Before  Roger  and  his  bride  retomed  from  their 
northern  expedition,  which  had  been  no  ways  dis- 
tinguished from  similar  affiiirs,  except  by  the  excessive 
regret  of  the  bridegroom*  that  so  many  good  gowden 
guineas  had  passed  out  of  his  possession  to  pay  the 
extortionate  demands  of  inn-keepers,  postillions,  and 
their  numerous  adjuncts  on  the  road,  Peggy,  by  the 
aid  of  a  regular  license  and  a  regular  clergyman,  (and 
not  by  a  sham  marriage,  by  a  dirty  blacksmith,  as  she 
tauntingly  observed,)  was  duly  installed  the  mistress 
of  Jenkin  Hall,  and  Winifred  and  her  bridegroom, 
when  they  presented  themselves  according  to  usage 
for  the  forgiveness  and  blessing  of  papa,  found  that 
there  was  another  and  much  more  inexorable  relative 
to  conciliate.  P^gy^  now  Mrs.  Jenkins,  had  long 
burned  with  desire  to  retaliate  upon  Winifred  the 
insulting  remarks  which  she  had  been  compelled  hitherto 
silently  to  put  up  with ;  but  that  which  weighed  f^r 
heavier  upon  Roger  than  all  the  taunts  and  arrogance 
of  his  new  mother-in-law,  was  the  information  which  now 
reached  him,  that  his  beloved  bride  had  made  a  small 
mistake  in  stating  the  amount  of  her  independent 
fortune,  and  that  she  should  have  said  hundreds, 
instead  of  thousands,  in  specifying  its  amount. 

'*  Well,  well,  never  cry  about  it,  Winny,"  said  the 
good-humoured  lad  aS  they  turned  away  from  the 
inhospitable  door,  which  they  were  plainly  told  was 
never  again  to  unclose  its  hinges  to  them.  '*  Two 
hundred  pounds  is  better  than  nothing  to  b^in  with. 
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and  though  I  can't  hope  to  keep  you  like  a  lady,  yet^ 
ni  work  as  hard  for  you  as  any  chap  in  the  country, 
to  make  you  comfortable." 

Winny^  howeyer,  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  be 
made  comfortable  by  such  means^  she  had  been 
woefuDy  disappointed  by  her  father's  imprudent^  as 
she  called  it,  marriage;  for  she  had  flattered  herself^ 
from  his  long-tried  partiality  for  her,  that  she  should 
indace  him  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  her  fortune/ 
and  place  her  husband  at  once  in  a  farm  which  would 
satisfy  his  ambition,  and  enable  her  to  enjoy  those 
oomforts  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to.  The 
disappointment  of  these  hopes  did  not  increase  her 
amiability,  and  poor  Roger  soon  had  sufficient  reason 
to  repent  the  hasty  step,  by  which  he  had  tied  himself 
to  one  every  way  so  utterly  unqualified  to  be  a  meet 
Up-mate  for  him. 

Year  after  year,  Roger  toiled  on  with  unwearied 
toil  and  patience,  cultivating  the  little  farm,  which, 
bj  the  aid  of  his  wife's  two  hundred  pounds,  and  his 
awn  character  for  honesty  and  industry,  he  had  been 
enabled  to  enter  upon.  Contrary  to  his  own  or  any 
one  dae'a  expectations,  Mrs.  Woodford  had  presented 
Um  with  several  children,  and  though  to  his  sorrow 
Aey  all  died  off  soon  after  their  birth,  the  expenses 
attendant  on  these  events,  kept  him  constantly  poor, 
and  his  wife  constantly  complaining  in  secret  of  her  hard 
&te,  and  repenting  the  unguarded  moment,  when  she  had 
listened  to  Roger's  solicitations,  and  united  her  fate 
to  his. 

The  birth  of  two  girls,  successively,  who  seemed  more 
U(dy  to  live  than  the  boys,  whom  he  had  one  after 

2  B 
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the  other  seen  deposited  in  their  native  earth, 
awakened  new  feelings  and  new  solicitudes  in  the 
fanner's  honest  bosom,  and  kindled  new  regrets  in  his 
repining  discontented  wife. 

The  elder  of  these  children,  Maria,  was  distinguished 
from  her  birth  for  the  rare  personal  beauty,  we  have  in 
the  first  chapter  of  this  history  vainly  attempted  to  give 
some  faint  idea  of,  and  as  she  grew  up  seemed  equally 
endowed  with  those  graces  of  mind  and  disposition, 
without  which,  the  most  perfect  beauty  must  soon 
cease  to  please  or  to  interest.  Grace,  the  second 
daughter,  was  on  the  contrary,  remarkable  for  nothing 
but  the  gentleness  and  docility  of  her  temper,  and 
her  warm  afiection  towards  her  parents,  and  indeed, 
every  body  to  whom  she  could  attach  herself. 

It  was  not  surprising,  though  it  was  to  be  regretted, 
that  each  parent  selected  a  favourite ;  Mrs.  Woodford 
beheld  with  a  rapture,  she  never  attempted  to  conceal, 
the  budding  charms  which  -she  confidently  predicted, 
were  to  secure  to  her  the  fortune  and  splendour  which 
was  denied  to  her  unfortunate  mother;  while  Roger 
beheld  in  his  little  darling  Grace,  the  child  who  was 
to  soothe  and  comfort  his  old  age,  and  reward  him 
for  the  days,  of  toil  and  nights  of  anxiety,  which  were 
now  dejMrived  of  more  than  half  their  bitterness,  by  her 
endearments. 

Accustomed,  from  the  first  moment  that  she  was 
capable  of  observation,  to  hear  every  tongue  loud  in 
commendation  of  Maria's  >beauty,  the  gentle  Grace 
never  for  a  momeat  suspected  that  she  herself  pos* 
sessed  the  slightest  personal  claims  to  be  admired; 
yet  Grace,  though  br  from  a  striking  beauty^  would 
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Va?e  Twen  called  aay  wher^  but  by  her  sister's  side, 
a  very  pretty  girl,  her  clear  hazel  eyes  sparkled  with 
sensibility  and  ilitelligeaoe,  heo:  crimson  hps  expressed 
the  sweetness  of  her  disposition,  and  her  pale  but 
ckar  complexion,  and  slender  yet  agile  form,  were 
in  strict  consonance  with  the  delicacy  yet  strength 
of  her  mind.  Beholding  her  sister  with  the  fondest 
a£Eection,  not  a  spark  of  envy  ever  disgrac^  that  pure 
and  spotless  mind,  and  though  she  sometimes  sighed 
at  the  petulant  comparisons  which  her  mother  was 
too  apt  to  indulge  in,  between  her  and  her  more 
fiivoored  sister,  it  was  not  that  she  wished  Maria  less 
beantiful,  bnt  that  she  regretted  that  she  too  did  not 
possess  that  recommendation  to  a  mother's  love. 

Naturally  well-disposed  and  affectionate,  even  her 

mother^s  injudicious  fondness  and  admiration    co\ild 

not  corrupt  Maria's  heart :  and  though  she  sometimes 

presumed  upon  her  influence  over  her  mother,  and  was 

occasionally  a  little  too  exacting  ii\  the  homage  she 

demanded   from    her    sister^   it  would  be   unjust    to 

say,  that  Maria  Woodford  was  other  than  a  pleasing 

amiable  girl,  up  to  the  age  of  twelve  years,  when  a 

corcnmstance  happened  which    made    a    considerable 

alteration  in  the  situation  and  prospects  of  the  family 

at  Hose  Farm,  which  was  the  name  of  Mr.  Woodford's 

habitation. 

This  was  the  sudden  death  of  squire  Jenkins  (the 
&ther  of  Roger  Woodford's  amiable  spouse),  who 
having  resisted  all  his  consort  Peggy's  hints,  innuendoes, 
and  persuasions  respecting  the  final  division  of  his  pro- 
perty, had  only  just  time  allotted  to  him  at  the  last 
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moment,  to  signify  that  Winny  was  to  share  with 
his  children  by  the  second  marriage. 

The  amount  of  this  portion  which,  after  mnch  delay, 
conjecture,  and  dispute,  was  paid  into  Roger's  hands, 
somewhat  exceedied  the  sum  with  which  Winny  had, 
in  the  days  of  her  maidenhood,  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the 
honest  rustic ;  and  Mrs.  Woodford  did  not  forget  to 
dwell  upon  the  circumstance  with  no  small  exultation, 
that  after  all,  she  had  kept  her  word  in  bestowing  on 
him  a  fortune. 

Podr  Roger,  however,  soon  found  that  though  his 
anxietV  Cor  his  girls'  future  provision  was  thus  removed, 
and  the  necessity  for  his  own  indefatigable  labour 
lessened,  his  real  comforts  were  not  much  increased 
by  this  accession  of  fortune.  Mrs.  Woodford  was  no 
longer  content  with  the  inglorious  obscurity  in  which 
she  had  lingered  out  the  years  of  her  marriage,  she 
was  determined,  as  she  said,  "  to  enjoy  life,  and  do  as 
other  people  did  |"  and  her  poor  husband  had  soon 
the  mortification  of  seeing  his  house  crowded  with  all 
the  idle,  the  dissipated,  or  ill-natured  people  of  the 
neighbourhood,  who  came  to  laugh  tit  Mrs.  Woodford, 
and  devour  the  good  things  with  which  she  repaid  their 
condescension. 

The  farmer  bore  this  invasion  on  his  domestic  peace, 
and  his  moderate  income  for  a  little  while,  with  his 
accustomed  good  humour ;  but  he  soon  discovered  that 
these  very  friendly  people  were  not  content  with, 
laughing  at  his  wife,  but  that  his  own  rusticity  and 
want  of*  information  on  all  topics,  except  those  which 
related  to  his  fieum,  made  him  a  constant  butt  to 
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nsitan^  and  he  determined  at  once  to  put  a  stop  to 
tius  species  of  entertainment  at  least. 

''From  this  day^  Winny^  henceforward/'  he  observed 
in  a  decided  tone^  ''the  parlqjor  is  yours^  and^  the 
kitchen  is  mine ;  you  may  make  yourself  as  great  a 
bd  as  yon  Uke,  but  I  wont  be  made  so  any  more." 

lbs*  Woodford  scolded,  remonstrated,  and  per- 
sQftded,  bnt  all  in  vain ;  no  entreaties  could  ever  induce 
the  fanner  to  put  his  foot  witlun  the  parlour,  or,  as 
Mrs.  Woodford  chose  to  call  it  the  drawing-room ; 
ud  after  many  awkward  and  ineffiectnal  attempts  to 
disguise  the  cause  of  his  absence,  she  was  at  length 
compelled  to  avow  to  all  her  visitors,  that  Mr. 
Woodford's  eccentricities  induced  him  to  prefer  the 
company  of  his  servants  to  more  polished  and  suitable 
•odety. 

Mrs.  Woodford  and  her  Csivourite  daughter,  now, 
therefore,  reigned  uncontrolled  in  their  peculiar  domain ; 
the  latter  dressed  in  the  most  preposterous  style,  was 
the  admhration  and  delight  of  her  mother's  visitors, 
while  Grace,  seated  close  to  her  father's  elbow,  by  the 
hitchen  fire-side,  during  the  winter,  beguiled  the  hours 
with  her  chat  to  him  while  she  plied  her  needle,  or 
&ed  the  attention,  and  called  forth  the  admiration  of 
the  homely  circle,  by  reading  to  them  aloud  such  books 
tt  suited  their  capacity,  and  possessed  sufficient  interest 
to  nmse  their  dormant  fieunilties.  While  in  the  summer, 
W  evenings  were  spent  delightfully  in  accompanying 
^  &ther  to  view  the  progress  of  his  different  crops, 
coQot  the  increase  of  his  flocks,  and  watch  their 
qxstive  firoUcs,  or  sitting  by  his  side  with  her  voice 
mockbg  the  caroUmg  of  the  birds,  or  excite  his  smiles 
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by  relating  such  tales  of  wDndsr  or  of  interest,  as  her 
very  limited  acquaintance  with  books  had  enabled  her 
to  collect  for  his  entertainment 

It -had  seemed  so  perfectly  natural  for  Grace  16 
follow  her  fother,  that  it  scarcely  excited  a  remark  from 
Mrs.  Woodford,  until  her  attention  was  called  repeatedly 
to  the  subject,  by  inquiries  after  her  youngest  daughter, 
which  she  was  puzzled  how  to  reply  to,  and  which 
determined  her,  to  use  her  own  expression,  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf  with  Miss  Grrace,  and  not  suffer  her 
to  lose  her  time  and  disgrace  her  (mamma),  by  leaim- 
ing  her  father's  low  ways  and  vulgar  habits. 

This  was  an  accusation  which  Grace,  young  as  she 
was,  felt  was  most  unjust  towards  her  simple  good- 
meaning  parent.  He  was  iHiteratCj  unversed  in  the 
ways  of  the  world,  and  unapt  in  acquiring  its  mannas, 
but  in  the  true  sense  of  the  words,  he  was  refined  and 
polite;  for,  far,  more  so  than  many  of  her  mother's 
cringing,  simpering,  scandalising  acquaintances. 

Mrs.  Woodford  was  thunderstruck  at  the  eloquent 
and  spirited  defence  which  Grace,  the  hitherto  meek, 
gentle  Grace,  gave  utterance  to,  on  hearing  the  charge 
against  her  fether ;  but  she  was  still  more  astoniahed, 
when  in  reply  to  her  (Mrs.  Wodford's)  injunctions  that 
she  should  henceforth  take  her  tea,  &c.,  in  the  drawing- 
room,  Grace  bursting  into  tears,  observed — 

^'  If  my  father  orders  me,  mamma,  to  leave  him, 
I  will  come,  but '* 

"  But  what.  Miss,  will  you  dare  oppose  me,  I  say  you 
shall  oome,  let  your  fotber  say  or  do  whatever  he 
may." 

Mr.  Woodford  at  this  moment  made  his  appearance. 
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ad  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  from  him  the  cause 
ofdiecontentk>ii« 

He^  poor  man^  looked  at  Grace  with  tears  in  his 
ejes,  as  his  vain  and  termagant  wife  expatiated  on  the 
ll^gnnt  act  of  disobedience^  of  which  her  daughter  had 
been  guilty. 

"And  so  you  would  rob  me  of  my  only  comfort, 
Winny  f*  he  observed,  "  and  what  for,  to  make  her — 
DO,  to  try  to  make  her,  for  she  is  too  good  to  be  spoiled, 
eren  by  you  — — " 

Grace  slipped  out  of  the  room,  to  avoid  hearing  the 
eontentian  which  she  knew  would  follow;  but  when 
at  kngth^  ahe  ventured  to  return  to  the  scene  of 
eoidbat ;  she  fimnd,  to  her  great  satisfaction,  that  her 
ftther  had  prevailed,  and  that  he  was  waiting  for  her 
to  make  hia  tea. 

She  soon  learned,  however,  on  what  terms  this 
nctory  had  been  purchased. 

Mr.  Woodford  had  hitherto,  by  a  certain  decision  of 
cimacter,  which,  though  he  seemed  not  to  think  it 
Dotth  while  to  exercise  it  on  ordinary  occasions,  stood 
iom  often  in  good  stead  on  extraordinary  ones,  always 
retsiaed  the  entire  dominion  in  money  matters,  limiting 
^vitk  scrapolous  exactness,  his  own,  his  household,  and 
kst,  but  not  least,  his  wife's  expenses. 

The  increase  of  fortune  which  had  fallen  to  his 
sbsie,  had  of  comrse,  induced  him  considerably  to 
extend  this  scale,  but  it  was  still  very  inadequate  to  Mrs. 
Woodford's  wishes,  and  it  was  only  by  agreeing  to 
>ti  considerably  to  her  allowance,  and  enable  her  to 
ciny  into  efiect  the  darling  wish  of  her  heart;  of 
Mttdbg  Maria  for  a  year  to  a  fashionable  boarding 
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echool^  at  Bath;  that  he  was  enabled  to  secure  to 
himself  the  society  of  his  dear  Grace  without  fear  of 
interruption. 

"  Your  poor  sister  will  be  quite  ruined^  now,  Grrace  ;** 
he  observed,  in  a  tone  of  compassion,  '^fbr  the  little  good 
that's  left  in  her  will  be  all  lost,  when  she  gets  away 
£roi£  you  and  me." 

Grace  hoped  not,  but  she  mourned  sincerely  at  the 
loss  of  her  sister,  whom  she  fondly  loved,  in  spite  of'  all 
that  their  injudicious  parents  did  to  weaken  their 
affection  towards  each  other. 

More  than  half  the  time  of  Maria's  limited  residence 
at  Lansdowue  Establishment  for  Young  Ladies,  Mrs. 
Woodford  passed  in  a  hot,  confined,  unwholesome,  and 
extravagantly  dear  lodging  in  the  city  of  Bath,  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  recruiting  her  health,  by  means  of 
the  waters  for  which  that  place  is  famous.  But  in  reality, 
that  she  might  be  nearer  to  her  darling  daughter,  and 
contemplate  with  ecstacy  her  rapid  improvement,  both 
in  personal  charms,  and  the  superficial  graces  and 
accomplishments  which  this  expensive  sojourn  was  to 
bestow. 

Maria  was  indeed  apt  enough  to  profit  by  the  instruc- 
tions she  received,  and  sedulous  to  make  the  most  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  her ;  and  when,  at  the  end  of 
the  twelve  months,  she  returned  with  her  mother  to 
Rose  Farm,  even  the  old  farmer  was  astonished,  and 
entrapped  into  admiration  of  her  various  accomplish- 
ments, and  the  improvement  of  her  person. 

Grace  was  in  raptures  with  her  beautifiil  sister ;  and 
for  some  days  she  was  unwearied  in  listening  to  her,  as 
she  rattled  over  the  keys  of  the  piano-forte,  which  the 
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indulgent  mother  had  provided  for  her— or  watched  her^ 
in  the  graceful  steps  of  the  various  dances  she  had 
tadied  —  or  listened,  with  smiling  surprise,  to  the 
stammering  uncouth  sounds  which  Maria  designated 
French  or  Italian. 

In  a  very  short  time,  however,  Maria  tired  of  exhi- 
biting what  Grace  could  not  appreciate;  and  Grace 
began  to  wonder  whether  such  acquisitions  as  these 
were  worth  the  sacrifice  of  the  time  and  money  which 
had  been  expended  to  secure  them.  She  could  not, 
with  all  her  partiality  for  her  sister,  avoid  seeing 
that  the  latter  was  far  from  improved  in  many  other 
respects ;  she  had  a  higher  opinion  of  herself,  and  a 
kind  of  contempt  for  every  one  else,  which  rendered 
her  often  much  less  aimable  than  she  was  wont  to  be, 
and  she  had  acquired  a  love'of  show  and  parade,  which 
eten  went  beyond  her  mother's  devotion  to  the  same 
objects,  and  rendered  the  latter  restless  and  uneasy, 
fiom  being  unable  to  keep  up  with  her  daughter's 
wants  and  wishes. 

"  The  girl  is  ruined — ^utterly  ruined !"  the  old  man 
would  exclaim,  in  a  tone  of  lamentation,  "  and  I  have 
foolishly  thrown  away  sixty  pounds,  to  make  her  unfit 
for  anything  Imt  to  be  looked  at." 

"We  shall  see,  Mr.  Woodford,"  replied  his  wife; 
who,  at  her  daughter's  request,  had  dismissed  the  old- 
fitthioned  method  of  addressing  her  husband  by  his 
christian  name.  ''Have  a  little  patience,  and  you'll 
find  your  money  has  not  been  thrown  away,  but  spent 
wisely,  to  make  her  fit  for  her  station— Maria  is  born  to 
be  a  lady.'' 
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CHAPTER    III. 

*'  Those  eyes— those  foil  and  fixed  eyes, 
They  cannot  beam,  nor  glow  with  6re, 
Or  herald  as  the  wishes  rise. 

The  thoughts  the  spirit  would  respire ; 
Bat  passionless  themaelTea,  they  wake 
la  us  that  feeling's  tender  strife." 

Anon. 

The  period  which  Mrs.  Woodford  had  so  anxiously 
anticipated,  which  was  to  make  her  Savourite  daughter's 
fortune,  seemed  to  have  at  length  arrived^  for  on  the 
morning  following  the  events  which  we  narrated  in  the 
first  chapter.  Sir  Walter  Fitz-Gef&ey  arrived  at  the 
farm  so  early,  that  nothing  but  the  impatience  of  love 
could  have  excused  the  want  of  proper  etiquette. 

Sir  Walter,  however,  much  to  Mrs.  Woodford's 
disappointment,  gave  a  very  different  motive  for  his 
early  visit. 

He  was  about  to  quit  lian ,  he  said,  immediately ; 

and  he  had  taken  advantage  of  the  brief  interval,  while 
his  carriage  underwent  some  slight  repair,  to 

Mrs.  Woodford  looked  eagerly  for  the  finishing  of 
the  sentence,  but  Sir  Walter  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
that  it  was  necessary  to  the  completion  of  his  apology ; 
and  with  a  look  of  surprise>  which  his  hostess  inter- 
preted into  pleasure,  but  which  any  one  else  would 
have  called  sarcasm,  was  taking  a  minute  survey  of  all 
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tbat  ocmBtitoted  the  farniture  and  embellishments  of 
the  room  into  which  he  had  been  introduced. 

Mn.  Woodford  was  longing  to  tell  him  that  all  the 
omaroents  and  gewgaws,  over  which  his  eyes  wandered, 
vere  the  offspring  of  her  daughter's  taste,  but  there 
was  a  something  in  Sir  Walter's  look  and  manner, 
which  repressed  all  her  attempts  to  1>e  at  ease  with 
lam ;  and  she  felt  heartfly  glad,  for  her  own  sake,  when 
Maria,  in  all  the  blaze  of  beauty,  displayed  to  the. 
Qtmost  advantage  by  an  elegant  and  studied  deshabille, 
eateted  the  room,  and  at  once  fixed  his  eyes  and  his 
tlKm^ts. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and  Sir  Walter  still 
fingered  in  the  drawing  room  of  Rose  Farm.  He 
seeraed,  indeed,  totally  to  have  forgotten  the  contem- 
plated continuance  of  his  journey,  and  in  the  pauses 
of  his  conversation  with  Maria,  contrived  to  throw  in 
io  many  inquuries  and  observations  to  her  mother, 
evidently  all  tending  to  the  same  effect;  namely,  the 
possibility  oi  his  establishing  himself  for  a  short  time 

in  the  vicinity  of  lian ,  that  it  required  not  even 

the  aid  of  Mrs.  Woodford's  sanguine  fancy,  to  enable 
her  to  discover  that  her  visitor  had  found  there  an 
attraction  which  he  could  not  resolve  to  quit. 

''I  will  tell  you  candidly.  Madam,"  he  observed, 
addressing  Mrs.  Woodford,  at  length,  "that  I  have 
ao  fixed  residence  in  England;  the  best  part  of  my 
fife  has  been  passed  in  India,  and  I  am  now  about  to 
settle  in  my  native  country;  but  I  am  not  yet  decided 
in  what  part  of  it,  nor  am  I  indeed  in  any  hurry,  until 
I  have  completed  my  tour  of  observation.  From  what 
I  have  seen  in  this  neighbourhood,  however,"  aud  he 
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fixed  his  eyes  expressively  on  Maria's  face^  ^*  I  should 
certainly  give  it  a  preference,  if  it  were  possible  for  me 
to  find  a  suitable  residence. 

Mrs.  Woodford  was  in  raptures  at  this  avowal ;  but 
the  satis&ction  was  damped  by  the  circumstance,  that 
there  was  not,  within  her  knowledge,  any  place  vacant, 
or  for  sale,  that  could  suit  her  visitor. 

Jenkin  Hall,  indeed,  the  seat  of  her  late  father, 
could  the  widow  be  prevailed  on  to  give  it  up  — -^ 

''Your  father,  did  you  say,  madam?"  said  the 
stranger,  looking  earnestly  at  the  speaker,  ''  I  thought 
— I  understood  that  the  late  Mr.  Jenkins  had  left  only 
the  two^I  beg  your  pardon,  are  you  really  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Mr.  Jenkins  ?'' 

''  I  am  his  eldest  daughter,  sir,''  replied  the  matron, 
drawing  herself  up  with  an  air  of  consequence,  yet 
with  extreme  surprise,  at  the  stranger's  earnestness  of 
manner,  and  his  evident  acquaintance  with  the  name  of 
her  father. 

"  Is  it  possible !"  replied  Sir  Walter,  in  a  musing 
tone.  "  You  are  surprised,"  he  observed,  after  a  few 
moments'  silence,  during  which  he  had  appeared  to  be 
hesitating,  whether  he  should  communicate  the  cause  of 
his  particular  inquiries.  Another  glance  at  Maria 
seemed  to  decide  the  question. 

"Have  you  never  heard  your  father  speak  of  a 
relative — a  half-brother,  who  quitted  England  at  an 
early  age,  and  was  afterwards  a  stranger  to  his  fsmiily  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  poor  Watty  Geffiry ;  I  have  heard  him 
talk  of  him  many  a  time,  and  wonder  what  became  of 
him." 

"  It  is  in  my  power  then,  Mrs.  Woodford^  to  solve 
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Aat  mystery,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  I  am  the  son  of 
H'alter  Gcflfrey,  and  consequently  your  cousin." 

All  Mrs.  Woodford's  golden  dreams  seemed  to  vanish 

m  a  moment^   at  this  explanation.     Walter  Geffrey, 

sbe  had  often   heard,  had  quitted  his   home  with  a 

aiii^  guinea   in  his  pocket,   and  with  habits  which 

indicated  anything^  but  a  probability  that  he  would  be 

Hkdy  to  turn  that  possession  to  any  advantage.     He 

had  been  indeed  always  spoken  of,  by  his  relations,  as  a 

profligate  spendthrift,  who  would  never  do  any  good  for 

iuotfdf,  or  anybody  else  ;  and  various  as  had  been  the 

tdes  that  had  been  circulated,  and  the  predictions  that 

Had  been  uttered,  as  to  Watty's  probable  fate,  not  one 

bad  been  to  the  effect  that  he  had  improved  his  condi- 

tioD.    It  had  even  been  rumoured,  that  he  had  figured 

in  the  catalogue  of  criminals  which  periodically  appears 

i&  the  London  newspapers ;  and  though  Squire  Jenkins 

was  silent  on  the  subject,  and  tried  to  discourage  all 

such  reports,  by  not  seeming  to  understand  them,  it  was 

imposdble    to  stop    entirely  the    busy  tongues,  that 

propagated  Walter's  disgraceful  exit  firom  his  native 

land. 

Accustomed,  therefore,  to  suppress,  in  her  genealo- 
gical reminiscences,  of  which  she  was  very  fond,  all 
meataon  of  Walter,  as  one  whose  very  existence  it 
was  desirable  to  forget,  Mrs.  Woodford  was  some 
minntes,  before  she  could  reconcile  her  visitor's  decla- 
rati(mof  his  consanguinity,  with  the  visions  of  rank  and 
splendour,  and  riches  inexhaustible,  which  had  been 
dazzling  her  eyes,  and  heating  her  brain,  from  the 
moment  Maria  had  in  glowing  terms  described  the 
caixiage  and  liveries,  and  the  stately  look  and  step  of 
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the  Stranger,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  evident  efifect 
her  own  charms  had  had  upon  him. 

By  degrees,  however,  Mrs.  Woodford  became  con- 
vinced of,  and  reconciled  to,  the  £act,  that  the  supposed 
illustrious  stranger  was,  in  reality,  the  son  and  heir 
of  her  despised  kinsman ;  who  had  been  induced,  by 
curiosity,  and  perhaps  some  better  feeling,  to  visit  the 
birthplace  of  his  fSeU;her,  and  make  some  distant  in- 
quiries into  the  condition  of  his  family. 

He  had  been,  it  appeared,  to  Jenkin  Hall,  previous 
to  his  arrival  at  the  inn  where  Maria  first  beheld 
him ;  but  the  result  of  the  interview  with  the  widow 
and  daughters  of  his  deceased  relative,  was  so  litde 
satisfactory  either  to  his  pride  or  his  feelings,  that  he 
had  not  thought  fit  to  make  known  to  them  the  motives 
of  his  inquiries,  and  would  have  quitted  for  ever  in 

disgust  the  village  of  Llan ,  had  not  the  bright 

eyes  of  Maria  Woodford  convinced  him  that  it  con- 
tained something  worth  looking  at  a  second  time. 

Thoroughly  satisfied,  at  length,  of  the  feet,  that 
the  despised  Walter  Geffirey  had,  in  reality,  died  the 
possessor  of  an  immense  fortune,  and  that  his  son 
and  heir,  her  present  visitor,  added  to  its  possession 
a  title  which  was  likely  to  sink  all  recollection  of  the 
stigma  which  even  yet,  in  ihe  memory  of  those  who 
could  recal  his  dwelling  among  them,  attached  to  the 
name  of  his  progenitor,  Mrs.  Woodford  became  more 
than  ever  sanguine  of  her  daughter's  elevation  to  the 
station  in  life  which  she  conceived  her  so  fitted  to 
shine  in;  while  Maria,  relieved  of  a  great  part  of  that 
awe  and  embarrassment  which,  in  spite  of  her  fashion- 
able education,  she  could  not  entirely  shake  off  in  the 
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pmmee  of  one^  whom  she  hdieved  so  much  her  supe- 
nor  in  biith  end  ranb^  became  infinitely  more  amiable 
md  interesting  as  she  became  more  natural. 

**  But  yon  have  another  daughter,  Mrs.  Woodford/' 
laid  Sir  Walter ;  when,  aflter  two  or  three  hours'  chat, 
and  incessant  display,  on  the  part  of  the  anxious 
matron,  of  her  fiivourite's  charms  and  accomplishments, 
a  pause  at  last  occurred,  which  seemed  to  demand  a 
Heir  subject.  '^You  must  make  me  acquainted  with 
aB  jour  family,"  he  continued. 

^  Oh,  yes,  Grace ;  where  is  Grace,  my  dear,  do  you 
know  r*  replied  Mrs.  W<>^o^^>  addressing  Maria. 

''Yon  should  have  had  a  third  daughter,  madam, 
to  complete  the  circle  of  the  three  Graces,  since  it 
vppmrs  you  possess  two,"  said  her  newly-discovered 
rdative. 

Maria  bestowed  oh  him  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles ; 
and  then,  in  answer  to  her  mother's  inquiry,  replied, 
tbat  die  had  not  seen  her  sister  since  she  arose,  but 
she  supposed  she  was,  as  usual,  out,  with  her  &ther, 
in  the  grounds. 

«  Your  fether !"  repeated  Sir  Walter.  ''  Good  Hea- 
Tens!— how  unaccountable !  I  had  actually  taken  it  for 
granted,  that  you  were  a  widow,  Mrs.  Woodford ! — but 
I  am  very  happy  that  " 

Hn.  Woodford  uttered  a  sigh  so  audible,  and  turned 
ap  her  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Heaven  to  which  she  appeared  to  be  appealing,  with 
a  lock  so  expressive,  that  Sir  Walter  involuntarily 
iospended  his  congratulation,  and  remained  silent,  in 
endent  expectation  of  receiving  an  explanation  of  these 
lojvlerionB  indications. 
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**  Jt  is  very  hard,  oousin/'  said  Mrs.  Woodford,  laying 
a  great  emphasis,  ^'  to  be  obliged  to  speak  of  the  follies 
of  one^s  youth ;  but  the  fact  is,  when  I  married,  I  was 
very  young  and  giddy,  and 


yvuiif^  auuL  giuuj,  auu  " 


I  understand  you,  madam;  spare  yourself  any 
ferther  pain;  I  am,  indeed,  truly  sorry  that  Mr. 
Woodford  should  have  proved  unworthy  of  such  an 
inestimable  blessing,  but *' 

Insensible  as  Maria  generally  appeared  to  her  father ''s 
really  good  qualities — whether  it  was  a  sudden  qualm 
of  conscience,  that  whispered  to  her,  at  this  moment, 
that  it  was  wrong  to  suffer  her  new-found  relative  to 
imbibe  such  an  un&vourable  idea  of  the  poor  man, 
or  that  she  thought  his  observation  more  ironical  than 
sincere,  could  not  with  certainty  be  ascertained;  but 
so  it  was,  that  a  deeper  blush  than  usual  snfiused  her 
fair  cheek ;  and  hastily  rising,  before  Sir  Walter  could 
finish  the  sentence,  she  observed—- 

''Grace  will  be  so  glad,  mamma;  shall  I  go  and 
look  for  her  ?"  and,  without  waiting  a  reply,  she  glided 
gracefully  from  the  room. 

*'Is  she  not  a  sweet  girl.  Sir  Walter?"  said  the 
doting  mother,  before  the  door  was  well  closed  upon 
the  darling  of  her  heart. 

Sir  Walter  warmly  assented  to  her  praise. 

''  Ah  I  she's  all  my  comfort,  cousin,"  continued  Mrs. 
Woodford ;  "  if  it  was  not  for  her,  I  should  hate  my 
very  existence !" 

*'l8   Mr.   Woodford,  then,  so  very ?"     Sir 

Walter  looked  the  rest  of  the  inquiry,  which,  even 
with  all  Mrs.  Woodford's  evident  desire  to  be  com- 
municative, he  could  scarcely  venture  to  make. 
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^Oh!  my  dear  Sir  Walter  1'^  and  again  she  lifted 
her  ejes^  with  that  expressive  look  of  such  intense 
miseiy.  "  Snch  a  brute ! — I  may  say  it  to  you,  what 
I  tiy  to  conceal  from  all  the  world — ^but  never  was  a 
iraman  such  a  martyr !" 

*'  Good  heaven !  then,  those  crutches !'*  and 

Sir  Walter  again  supplied  the  pause  by  an  expressive 
look. 

Mrs.  Woodford  was,  for  a  moment,  lost  in  unutter- 
able amazement.  What  could  the  man  mean  by  his 
indelicate  allusion  to  what  she  called  her  supporters  I 
for  she  had  long  been  compelled  to  relinquish  her 
pastoral  crook  for  these  vulgar  and  unromantic  as- 
•istants. 
**  I  hope  he  could  never  so  far  forget  the  delicacy  due 

to  a  female,  as  to ** 

It  seemed  a  besetting  sin  in  Sir  Walter^  to  leave 
lu8  sentences  to  be  concluded  according  to  the  con- 
stnieti<m  his  hearers  might  put  on  the  first  part  of 
tbem;  and  Mrs.  Woodford,  accordingly,  interpreting 
this  in  the  light  most  obvious  to  her  imagination,  with 
t  ttin  deeper  sigh,  and  more  intense  intonation  of 
misery,  exclaimed— « 

"Delicacy!    Sir  Walter.     Alas! !    but  you 

f9I  aee  him,  and  then  you  will  judge  what  must  be 
thb  wretchedness  which  I  endure  from  such  a  con- 
nection!" 

It  vas  a  subject  on  which  Sir  Walter  felt  it  im« 
possible  to  offer  any  of  the  usual  topics  of  consolation ; 
''od  a  long  pause  ensued,  during  which  Mrs.  Woodford 
^^  recourse  to  her  handkerchief,  to  hide  the  tears 
Ac  Hi  (not)  shed,  at  bemg  thus  compelled  to  expose 
3.  o 
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the  delinquency  of  one  she  had  sworn  to  love;  honour, 
and  obey. 

^'  But,  your  daughter !  Grace,  I  think,  you  called  her ; 
how  comes  it,  my  dear  Mrs.  Woodford,  that  she  should 
be  the  voluntary  companion  of  such  a  being !"  observed 
Sir  Walter,  suddenly. 

'^Ah!  there  is  another  of  my  afBictions,  cousin] 
The  girl  is  the  very  counterpart  of  her  fetther! — she 
Jias  no  soul — no  sensibility-^no  fine  feeling!  She  is 
never  so  happy  as  when  she  is  with  him !  and  is  equally 
low,  and  grovelling,  and  brutish,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  as  him !'' 

"  Good  Lord ! — how  one  may  be  deceived  !*'  said  Sir 
Walter,  as  if  speaking  to  himself;  *'I  thought,  last 
nigfatj  she  looked  singularly  modest,  gentle,  and  en- 
gaging !  and  she  is  so  delicate  and  pretty,  too  P' 

•'  Ptetty  I  Sir  Walter !''  screamed  Mrs.  Woodford ; 
"  you  cannot,  sure,  be  serious !  Grace  pretty  I — a  poor, 
pale^  lifeless  thing  !*— and  so  awkward  and  uninformed, 
too  I  Oh,  no ;  you  cannot  mean  it ! — ^you  surely  could 
not  have  looked  at  her  by  the  side  of  my  Maria  I" 

''It  was  precisely  there  that  I  did  look  at  her^ 
madam ;  and  though,  certainly,  she  has  no  pretensions 
to  vie  with  her  beautiful  sister,  who  is,  without  any  ex- 
ception, the  most  faultless  female  form  and  face  I  ever 
beheld, " 

''  I  knew  you  would  think  so.  Oh !  I  am  sure  you 
could  not  be  blind  to  the  striking  difference  1^'  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Woodford.  ''Yes;  Maria  is  beautiful! 
— ^but  as  to  Grace, " 

"  The  name,  indeed,  seems  somewhat  misapplied," 
murmured  Sir  Walter,  observing,  at  this  moment,  the 
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boUbl^  hesitating  girl  endeavouring  to  avoid  his  earnest 
^oe^  by  shrinking  behind  her  sister^  as  they  entered 
the  room  together. 

''Where  have  yon  been^  all  this  mornings  miss?'' 
iaqaired  the  mother,  in  a  sharp  tone;  ''with  your 
iitber,  I  suppose;  tearing  the  clothes  off  your  back, 
sad  scorching  yourself  with  the  sun,  till  you  look  more 
like  a  haymaker  than  a  young  lady." 

''I  have  been  haymaking,  mamma,"  replied  Grrace, 
in  a  deprecating  tone;  '^father  is  so  afraid  that  the 
rain  will  come  on  before " 

** There,  Sir  Walter,  you  hear  now;  is  not  this 
eaougb  to  drive  a  woman  of  feeling  and  refinement 
madr  interrupted  Mrs.  Woodford;  "but  this  is  the 
vay  I  am  constantly  insulted  by  Mr.  Woodford ;  and 
if  I  was  to  say  a  word,  he  would  tell  me,  with  all  the 
impudence  in  the  world,  that  haymaking  was  a  better 
oocnpation  for  his  daughters  than  sitting  strumming 
ftt  t  piano,  or  daubing  sheets  of  paper  with  things  that 
iie  Dot  a  bit  like  what  they're  intended  for,  and  if 
they  were,  would  never  be  half  so  much  worth  looking 
^  as  the  real  things  themselves.  I  assure  you,  that's 
oaetly  what  he  said  once,  when  I  shewed  him  a 
kautifiil  landscape  that  Maria  had  just  finished." 

Sir  Walter  smiled ;  but  whether  it  was*  at  her  obser- 
^10^  or  Grace's  fotile  attempt  to  hide  a  large  rent 
b  the  skirt  of  her  plain  white  frock,  it  was  impossible 
to  decide ;  certain  it  is,  that  Grace  believed  he  was 
hughing  at  her.  But  even  while  she  thus  decided  that 
it  was  herself  who  excited  his  risibility,  the  conviction 
nther  removed  than  strengthened  the  prejudice  which 
•he  had  been  inclined  to  foster  against  her  new  ac- 
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quaintance;  and  she  replied  by  a  look  of  arch  inteU 
ligence,  which  at  once  decided  the  latter  in  her  favour. 

"  And  80  you  prefer  hay-making*  to  music^  my  little 
cousin;''  observed  Sir  Walter^  getting  between  her 
and  her  mother^  so  as  to  afford  her  an  opportunity  of 
screening  the  fractured  dress  from  the  observation  of 
the  latter^,  by  twisting  it  behind  her^  and  then  sitting 
down  upon  it. 

"  No^  Sir,  not  to  music^  but  I  do  not  know  any  thing 
about  the  piano,  and  if  I  can  help  my  &ther  sometimes, 
I  think/'  said  Grace,  **  that " 

"  You  think,  miss,'*  interrupted  her  mother  j  *'  yes, 
you  always  think  exactly  as  that  low-minded  vulgar 
man,  who  encourages  you  in  all  your  disgracefril 
hoydenish  tricks,  chooses  to  direct  you  to  think — ^you 
are  both  the  torment  of  my  life." 

Grace's  eyes  were  cast  down  in  deep  confrision, 
and  Sir  Walter  beheld  with  interest,  the  pearly  tears 
trembling  beneath  their  long  dark  fringes;  while 
a  deep  blush  crimsoned  her  cheek,  and  rendered  still 
more  conspicuous  the  paleness  which  succeeded  it. 

Sir  Walter  murmured  something,  which  was  in 
reality  inaudible,  but  which  Mrs.  Woodford  interpreted 
from  his  looks,  to  be  intended  to  solicit  indulgence  for 
the  culprit. 

"And  pray,  where  is  your  father?"  contmued  the 
amiable  wife ;  "  is  he  aware  that  there  is  a  gentleman 
here  who  who  wishes  to  see  him  ?" 

"No,  mamma,  he  is  helping  too  to  turn  the  hay, 

and " 

"  I  should  like  to  walk  down  to  the  hay-field,  madam, 
if  you  have  no  objection ;"   interrupted  Sir  Walter,  "  it 
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is  a  scene  which  I  shall,  I  am  sure,  enjoy ;  and  Grace 
win  introduce  me  to  her  fether,  will  you  not  ?"  and  he 
turned  and  took  her  hand,  with  a  look  and  a  smile, 
so  unlike  the  cold  haughty  air  which  had  prejudiced 
her  against  him  the  preceding  evening,  that  Grace 
hutantly  forgot  it  all,  and  accorded  her  consent  with 
a  readiness,  that  called  forth  a  new  censure  from  her 
mother. 

"  Yoa  are  very  forward  all  at  once,  miss ;"  observed 
die  latter  in  an  under  tone  of  vexation,  ^^  but  you  will 
please  to  stop  till  your  sister  is  ready  to  accompany 
you/' 

Grace  drew  back,  and  Sir  Walter,  after  an  indignant 
look  at  the  partial  and  unjust  mother,  turned  to  the 
object  of  her  reprehension,  with  a  view  of  consoling  her, 
by  his  attention,  for  the  undeserved  rebuke. 

To  his  surprise,  however,  Grace's  countenance 
betrayed  not  the  least  symptom  of  confusion  or  resent- 
ment. 

''Is  the  girl  insensible?"  he  thought  to  himself,  ''or 
has  she  been  so  well  schooled  that  she  can  conceal 
those  feelings,  which  must  arise  in  every  human  being 
at  oppression  ?" 

Before  he  could  well  utter  a  sentence,  Grace  darted 
off,  evidently  in  obedience  to  a  signal  from  her  mother. 

*'  Is  she  gone  ?"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  disap- 
pointment, looking  after  her. 

"Only  to  fetch  her  sister's  bonnet  and  veil,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Woodford ;  ''  the  sun  is  too  hot  for  her  to 
venture  without  them." 

Sir  Walter  walked  to  the  window,  to  conceal  the 
disgust  and  impatience  he  could  not  suppress,  and 
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Grace  in  a  few  minutes  re-entered  with  the  bonnet  and 
veil,  and  with  the  most  busy  solicitude  assisted  to 
array  her  sister. 

*'  You  had  better  take  your  parasol  too,  Maria,  the 
sun  is  quite  scorching;'*  and  away  she  flew  again  in 
search  of  the  latter  article. 

**  Now,  Sir,  we  are  quite  ready,  if  you  please." 

Sir  Walter  turned  hastily  round  at  the  sweet  accents 
of  her  voice. 

"  But  you  go  with  us,  do  you  not  ?"  he  demanded, 
observing  that  she  had  made  no  preparations  for  the 
walk  herself. 

''  Oh,  yes,  certainly ;  that  is,  if  mamma  does  not  want 
me,"  she  added,  looking  timidly  at  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Woodford  was  acute  enough  to  have  discovered 
by  this  time,  that  it  would  not  be  politic  to  let  Sir 
Walter  see  so  clearly  her  bias  towards  her  £Bivourite. 
It  was  evident,  already,  that  he  was  disposed  to  view 
Grace  with  considerable  interest,  and  that  it  would 
increase  it  by  letting  her  appear  in  his  eyes  oppressed 
and  injured,  she  could  have  little  doubt,  after  the 
recent  specimen  she  bad  seen  of  his  disposition ;  with 
a  graciousness  of  manner,  totally  unknown,  hitherto^ 
and  now  quite  incomprehensible  to  Grace,  she  replied. 

'^  No,  my  dear,  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  you  from 
what  I  know  will  give  you  pleasure." 

For  a  moment,  Grace  stood  as  if  bewildered. 

It  could  not  possibly  be  her,  whom  her  mother 
addressed,  but  she  looked  at  her,  and  she  could  no 
longer  doubt,  for  Mrs.  Woodford,  conscious  her  visitor's 
eyes  were  upon  her,  actually  relaxed  her  features  into 
a  look  of  kindness,  suitable  to  her  words. . 
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Grace's  pale  cheeks  flushed  with  surprise  and 
pleasnie,  the  big  tears  started  to  her  eyes,  and  darting 
hastily  towards  her,  she  threw  herself  upon  her  mother's 


What  does  the  foolish  girl  mean  ?"  exclaimed  the 
latter ;  Sir  Walter  looked  at  Grace  for  an  instant  with 
TiaiUe  emotion,  and  then  led  Maria  from  the  room. 

« Pray  let  ns  have  no  more  of  this  fine  feeling," 
aid  Mre.  Woodford,  the  moment  he  was  out  of  sight, 
repobing  the  affectionate  girl ;  « look  how  you  have 

nunpled  my  lace  frill." 

Grace  retreated,  her  countenance  expressing  the 
deepest  disappointment ;  but  as  she  was  quittmg  the 
loom,  her  mother  called  her  back. 

"Do  not  let  me  see  any  of  your  artful  tricks,  to  get 
in  fevour  with  Sir  Walter,  miss ;"  she  observed,  "  for 
I  asniie  you,  if  I  see  any  attempts  to  put  yourself 
bcfoi*  your  sister,  I  will  at  once  put  a  stop  to  it,  and 
xnake  you  bitterly  repent  it,  and  so  now  you  may  go 

as  soon  as  you  please.**  i  u  ti- 

Instead  of  bounding  away,  as  was  her  usual  habit, 
when  released  from  her  mother's  presence,  Grace 
walked  leisurely  and  reflectively  along,  meditating  on 
the  words  the  latter  had  last  uttered,  nor  did  she  see, 
until  she  was  close  to  them,  that  Sir  Walter  and  Man* 
were  waiting  for  her  a  few  yards  ftom  the  house. 

The  keen  eye  of  the  baronet  rested  mquisiUvely  on 
her  countenance,  but  her  mother's  insinuation  and 
threat  were  fresh  on  her  mind,  and  without  noticing 
him,  she  placed  herself  by  her  sUter's  side. 

« Dear  me,  Grace,  how  thoughtless  yoi  are,  to 
appose  I   can  wdk  so,  it  is  quite  smothering  me ; 
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said  Maria,  hastily  pushing  her  from  her,  before  they 
had  walked  many  steps. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon ;"  returned  Grace,  submissively, 
and  immediately  falling  back  a  few  paces. 

"Will  you  take  my  other  arm?"  said  Sir  Walter, 
looking  over  his  shoulder  at  her. 

Grace  was  about  to  accept  the  offer  so  frankly  and 
cordially  made ;  she  was  beginning  to  feel  an  interest 
in  Sir  Walter's  favour,  whom  she  no  longer  thought 
either  so  proud  or  so  ugly  as  he  had  at  first  sight 
appeared;  but  again  she  recollected  her  mother's 
caution,  and  with  a  coldness  of  manner  totally  foreign 
to  her  own  nature,  she  refused  it. 

Sir  Walter  looked  disappointed,  but  Maria  at  this 
moment  contrived  to  centre  his  thoughts  and  attentions 
on  herself;  a  frog  leaped  across  her  path,  and  with 
the  prettiest  shriek  imaginable,  she  clung  to  his  arm, 
in  a  seeming  agony  of  terror. 

Sir  Waiter  entreating  her  not  to  be  alarmed,  raised  his 
stick  to  demolish  the  poor  unofiending  reptile ;  but  Grace 
dexterously  springing  forward,  caught  it  up,  observing, 

"  It  is  a  pity  to  kill  such  a  harmless  creature,  merely 
because  it  is  not  handsome  in  our  eyes — there,  it  is 
gone  now,"  and  she  placed  it  in  a  tuft  of  grass  at  some 
distance. 

*'  I  bow  beneath  your  correction,  Miss  Grace,"  said 
Sir  Walter,  in  a  tone  half-earnest,  half-jocular ;  "  you 
have  given  me  a  very  proper  lesson." 

Grace  blushed,  and  disclaimed  all  intention  of  lec- 
turing ;  and  then,  as  if  fearful  of  having  said,  or  being 
likely  to  say,  too  much,  she  observed,  that  she  would  run 
on  and  tell  her  father  they  were  coming ;  and  without  a 
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reply,  sbe  darted  off  at  fiill  speed,  and  was  out  of  sight 
in  a  moment. 

"  That  is  certainly  a  very  singular  girl !'  said  Sir 
Walter,  looking  after  her,  and  speaking  as  if  unconscious 
tbt  any  one  was  near  him. 

**She  is  very  wild,"  said  Maria;  "hut  then  she  is 
Tery  kind  and  good-natured." 

'*I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  returned  Sir 
Walter,  looking  earnestly  at  her,  and  thinking  at  that 
mosaent,  that  she  looked  even  handsomer  than  when 
be  first  hdield  her ;  "  I  mean,"  he  added,  seeing  Maria 
look  surprised  at  the  warmth  of  his  manner ;  "  I  mean, 
tliat  I  am  glad  to  find  my  opinion  of  your  sister  correct, 
ibr  I  fancied  from  the  first  moment  I  beheld  her,  that 
W  countenance  was  indicative  of  the  qualities  you 
awribe  to  her." 

Tbey  were  now  within  sight  of  the  haymakers; 
^ODg  whom  they  soon  distinguished  Grace  and  her 
Cither,  both  busily  employed,  and  apparently  totally 
forgetful  of  the  honour  intended  in  the  purposed  in* 
twduction  o£  Sir  Walter. 

''I  declare,  it's  just  like  my  father,"  observed  Maria, 
in  a  tone  of  vexation ;  '^  now  he  pretends  not  to  see 
%  and  will  make  us  come  up  quite  to  the  end  of 
the  field  before  he  will  speak  to  us." 

Sir  Walter  made  no  reply;  but  his  keen  eye  was 
diligently  scanning  the  still  fine  form  and  open  in- 
genuous countenance  of  the  farmer,  who,  in  his  large 
coarse  hat  of  wheaten  straw,  and  stripped  to  his  shirt 
sleeves,  was  diligently  aiding  the  labours  of  his  men. 

'*H6w  arc  you— how  are  you,  air?"  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  good-humoured  tone,  as  Sir  Walter,  with  Maria 
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hanging  on  his  arm,  approached  him.  ''  You'll  excuse 
my  not  standing  to  talk ;  but  you  know  the  old  saying, 
'  Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines/  and  I  doubt  if  it 
will  shine  much  longer;  it  has  been  threatening  rain 
ever  since  daylight  this  mornings  and  the  glass  is  at 
raiU)  too." 

^^  You  might  leave  off  for  a  few  minutes,  however, 
papa/'  said  Maria,  in  a  reproachfol  tone,  having 
quitted  Sir  Walter's  arm  on  purpose  to  utter  this 
remonstrance.  '^This  gentleman  is  a  near  relation 
of  mamma's;  and  a  very  rich  one^  too,"  she  added, 
in  a  lower  key. 

''So  much  the  better  for  bim,  child;  but  rich  as 
he  is,  I  doubt  if  he'd  be  willing  to  pay  me  for  the 
hay  that'll  be  spoiled,  if  we  dcm't  get  it  in  before 
the  rain :  so  get  thee  in,  my  good  girl,  and  don't  stand 
idling  about,  in  the  way  of  those  that  will  work/' 

''Mamma  will  be  fine  and  angry  when  she  knows 
that  the  gentleman  has  seen  you  and  Grace  both  at 
work,  like  two  common  haymakers,"  said  Maria,  still 
trying  to  cairy  her  point. 

'*  I  tell  thee  what  it  is,  Maria,"  replied  the  farmer, 
elevating  his  voice  to  an  unusual  pitch  of  anger ;  "  it 
would  far  better  become  both  your  mother  and  you, 
to  lay  aside  all  your  frippery,  and  come  and  lend  a 

helping  hand,  than ;   but,  there,  go  along  with 

you,  what's  the  use  of  my  talking  to  such  helpless 
souls ;  take  the  gentleman  with  ybu,  and  make  your- 
selves comfortable  in  your  own  way,  for  I  suppose 
he's  like  yourselves,  all  outside,  and  good  for  nothing 
in  the  world  but  to  eat  and  drink,  and  make  other 
people  work  for  them." 
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Daring  this  short  dialogue,  Sir  Walter  had  contrived 
to  approach  Grace,  though  she  evidently  wished  to 
avoid  him,  and  kept  her  attention  diligently  fixed  on 
her  vorfc,  while  he  addressed  some  commonplace  com- 
pliments to  her,  which  were  apparently  intended  to 
uoertain  whether  she  was  as  insensible  to  flattery  as 
ihe  appeared  to  be. 

''For  goodness'  sake,  Grace,  do  leave  off,  and  go 
m  widi  me^"  said  Maria^  approaching  her  ;  "  mamma 
win  be  vexed  to  death,  if  she  knows  that  you  are 
laboming  here.  Mistering  your  hands,  and  scorching 
jQonelfj  till  you  will  be  as  brown  as  a  gipsy.'' 

^  No,  indeed,  you  are  mistaken/'  replied  Grace,  with 
naivete ;  "  for  my  mother  knew  I  came  out  this  mom- 
ing  on  purpose  to  help,  and  she  told  me ** 

Maria  contrived  to  draw  Sir  Walter's  attention  away 
\idare  her  sister  could  finish  the  sentence ;  and  Grace, 
^oat  seeming  farther  to  notice  them,  continued  her 
employment. 

Sir  Walter  continued  to  watch  both  her  and  her 
father,  in  silence ;  he  saw  the  smile  of  encouragement 
vith  which  the  latter,  from  time  to  time,  turned  to 
bis  daughter,  and  the  still  more  lovely  smile  of  filial 
^Section  with  which  she  repaid  him. 

It  is  impossible  that  man  can  be  the  wretch  his 
wife  describes  him — his  own  countenance  is  a  con- 
tradiction to  her  assertions ;  but  the  smile  of  that 
sweet  girl  speaks  volumes  !  What  would  I  give  to 
We  one  such  directed  to  me !  and  how  insipid  do 
those  which  dimple  that  lovely  face  appear!"  he 
i^ected,  looking  earnestly  at  the  beautiful  girl  who 
was  walking  by  his  side. 
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Maria,  however,  at  this  moment,  as  if  divining  the 
subject  of  his  reflections,  began  to  speak  in  extenua- 
Ijon  of  what  she  styled  her  father's  eccentricities, 
which,  she  said,  made  him  appear  what  he  reallj  was 
not,  rude  and  uncivil.  Her  sister,  too,  she  said,  from 
her  great  attachment  to  her  father,  had  adopted  many 

of  his  strange  habits  and  thoughts ;  but 

''There  is  no  need  to  attempt  any  vindication  of 
your  sister,  my  dear  Miss  Woodford ;  I  am  charmed 
with  her ;  her  every  action  is  the  result  of  pure  nature 
and  innocence,  in  my  eyes — a  charm  superior  to  all 
the  brilliancy  of  accomplishments,  or  the  refinements 
of  what  is  called  taste." 

That  is  not  very  polite,  however,  thought  Maria; 
who,  though  she  had  been,  in  reality,  influenced  by 
her  naturally  good  heart,  in  endeavouring  to  set  her 
father  and  sister  off  to  the  best  advantage,  had,  at 
the  same  time,  not  lost  sight  of  the  opportunity,  as 
she  imagined,  of  displaying  her  own  superiority. 

Could  she,  at  that  moment,  have  read  Sir  Walter's 
heart,  she  would  have  been  still  less  pleased;  for  she 
would  have  seen  that,  far  from  being  inclined  to  admit 
her  superiority  over  her  sister,  he  actually  considered 
her  as  greatly  inferior,  and  was  glad  when  her  truly 
amiable  and  affisctionate  manner  of  speaking  of  her 
£Biiher  and  sister  restored  her,  in  some  measuiej  to 
a  {dace  in  his  esteem. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

*'  TlioQgh  many  a  mouth  be  diligent  to  praise  thee— 
Though  Beanty  pine  until  that  ahe  hath  won  thee— 
Though  Worship,  wheresoe'er  thou  goest,  delays  thee— 
Though  Fate  and  Fortune  emulate  to  raise  thee  ;^- 
Tet,  all  the  thronging  honours  that  surround  thee 
Shall  not  amil  thee,  since  that  Care  hath  found  thee.*' 

Anon 

Thk  person  whom  accident  had  thus  introduced  to 
the  &mily  at  Rose  Farm,  and  who  seemed  destined 
to  heoome  of  infinite  importance  to  more  than  one 
member  of  it,  was,  as  he  had  announced  himself, 
tlie  only  son,  and  heir  to  the  estates  and  honours, 
of  the  sometime-despised  and  till  now  nearly-forgotten 
Walter  Geffiey. 

'  The  tale  which  had  been  circulated  of  Walter's 
misdeeds,  and  consequent  expatriation,  had  not  been 
whdly  without  foundation,  but  the  circumstances  had 
been  somewhat  misrepresented;  for  Walter,  instead 
of  haying  been  sent  out  of  his  native  land  by  way  of 
ponishment  for  detected  crimes,  had  himself  voluntarily 
quitted  England;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  been 
gone  some  weeks,  that  it  was  discovered  he  had  carried 
off  with  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  the  property 
of  his  best  friend  and  benefactor. 

From  this  period  Walter  was  never  heard  of  in 
England  among  his  £.rmer  connexions,  but  among  a 
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very  difierent  class^  as  the  faithfal,  the  diligent^  the 
indefatigable  Oeffirey  was  veil  known  and  appreciated. 
The  ill-gotten  wealth  with  which  he  had  fled  from  his 
native  country,  had,  contrary  to  the  universally  received 
maxim,  thriven  in  his  hands,  until  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  from  his  departure,  it  had  increased  to  an  immense 
sum,  a  sum  beyond  whatever,  in  his  most  sanguine  days 
of  youth,  Geffirey  had  ever  dreamt  of  possessing. 

There  was  a  time  in  which  to  determine  to  make  a 
fortune  in  India,  was  sufficient  to  insure  it,  that  is  to 
say  a  man  had  only  to  lay  aside  conscience,  to  resolve  to 
let  no  opportunity  pass  him  that  could  produce  money, 
and  the  opportunities  were  never  wanting.  Those  times 
have  now  passed  away,  but  those  were  the  times  in 
which  Walter  Geffrey  landed  in  India. 

But  though  fortujie  thus  favoured  him  with  her 
brightest  smiles,  Walter  was  an  unhappy  man ;  when 
were  the  guilty  otherwise  ?  Amid  the  silks,  and  spices, 
and  gems,  and  all  the  other  luxuries  that  a  princely 
fortune  could  command,  the  Welchman  sighed  for  the 
green  vales,  the  cool  breezes,  but  most  of  all,  and  the 
most  vainly^  for  the  fresh  untainted  feelings  which  he 
had  once  enjoyed  in  his  native  principality.  There  was 
a  blue-eyed  feir-haired  maiden  too,  once  the  sharer  of 
those  pure  and  innocent  feelings,  and  afterwards  the 
companion,  if  not  the  participator  in  less  blameless 
scenes,  who  still  haunted  his  memory,  rendering  his 
days  cheerless  and  his  nights  feverish  and  restless; 
Where  among  all  the  friends  which  wealth  had  pnr* 
chased  him,  could  he  find  one  hke  Margaret?  Her 
whose  never-tiring  lore  had  borne  with  all  his  wander- 
ings and  vagaries,  had  submitted  to  poverty,  disgrace. 
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and  destitation^  and  had  attended  him  with  never- 
fading  constancy,  through  every  reverse,  even  to  the 
list  minate,  when  under  pretence  of  providing  a  place 
fer  her  expected  confinement,  he  had  quitted  her,  and 
ibandoned  her  and  her  unborn  infant  to  their  fate. 

Margaret  had  been  the  daughter  of  a  humble  trades- 
man in  the  village  where  Walter  was  bom,  she  had 
been  the  companion  of  his  childhood,  had  shared  with 
him  the  simple  education  of  the  village  school,  and  like 
him  had  been  pre-eminent  among  their  compeers  for 
personal  beauty.  Walter  and  Margaret  were  by  univer- 
sal acclamation  decidedly  destined  for  each  other,  even 
in  their  childhood,  Walter  was  taught  to  call  her  his 
HtQe  wife,  and  as. they  grew  up,  he  would,  though  never 
eipressly  declared  her  lover,  have  considered  his  rights 
invaded,  had  any  one  dared  to  single  Margaret  out  by 
any  particular  attentions. 

Bat  the  time  too  soon  arrived,  when  these  artless 
feehngs  became  vitiated,  and  Walter  was  taught  to  look 
apon  the  simple  village  maiden  with  very  different 
thoughts  and  desires  to  those  which  had  hitherto  actu- 
ated hiiB.  A  residence  of  a  few  months  at  Bristol,  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  navigation,  it  being  intended 
that  he  should  take  the  command  of  a  vessel  of  which 
tn  uncle  was  the  owner,  introduced  the  hitherto  uncor- 
nipted  village  lad  to  society,  which  masking  their  vices 
oader  the  specious  appearances  of  jollity,  frankness,  vmd 
generosity,  were  in  reality  the  most  dangerous  and 
destructive  that  he  could  have  encountered. 

Walter  at  first  mingled  with  fear  and  trembling  in 
the  midnight  orgies  of  these  youthful  libertines,  but 
graduaUy  he  became  hardened  and  callous  to  the  scenes 
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,of  vice  and  infamy  to  which  he  was  introduced,  and  he 
returned  to  Llan a  corrupted  heartless  lihertine^ 

Margaret  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  quickly  per- 
ceive the  alteration.  How  slow  is  love  to  believe  evil  of 
its  object  ?  but  proof  thickened  upon  proof,  and  as  the 
only  way  of  saving  his  child  from  the  consequences  of 
her  passionate  devotion  to  the  unworthy  object  of  her 
love — her  first,  her  maiden  love — ^honest  David  Mere- 
dith, her  father,  determined  on  removing  her  fix>m 
within  the  sphere  of  his  attractions. 

So  secretly  were  his  intentions  put  in  practice,  that 
even  Margaret  did  not  suspect  them,  and  she  was  already 
some  miles  advanced  on  her  journey  to  London  with  her 
father,  before  she  was  aware  that  they  were  going  for- 
ther  than  Cardigan,  to  which  place  she  had  several 
times  before  made  excursions  with  her  mother,  whom 
she  had  lately  lost. 

She  was,  however,  fairly  seated  on  the  London  coach 
before  the  discovery  was  made,  and  as  much  as  she 
felt  disposed  to  resent  this  clandestine  proceeding,  and 
deny  its  necessity,  she  was  compelled  to  smother  her 
feelings,  for  there  were  four  strangers  seated  in  the 
coach  with  her,  and  she  could  not  of  course  discuss  the 
subject  of  her  wrongs  before  them. 

In  safety,  after  a  long  and  wearisome  journey,  the 
anxious  father  and  his  daughter  reached  London,  and 
then  in  the  hackney  coach,  which  he  had  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  one  of  his  fellow  passengers,  taken  to 
convey  them  to  a  house  of  a  sister,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  since  she  had  eighteen  years  before  come  down  to 

Llan ,  on  purpose  to  answer  at  the  baptismal  font 

for  Margaret,  who  was  named   after  her,   did  honest 
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David  enter  into  discussion  of  the  feelings  which  had 
prompted  him  to  this  step. 

^'  I  knew,  Marget^  it  was  no  use  to  talk  against  him^ 
or  to  tell  yoa  what  I  knew  about  him^  while  he  was 
there  close  hj,  to  contradict  me^  and  persuade  you  out 
of  your  senses  as  he  has  done  before ;  and  to  leave  you 
to  be  ruined  by  him^  without  trying  to  save  you^  is  what 
I  coold^nt  do ;  but  now  that  you  can  listen  to  me,  and 
that  you  see  what  a  deal  of  expense  and  trouble  it  has 
cost  me,  and  that  you  must  see  how  hard  put  to  it  I 
shall  be  to  manage  at  home  without  you ;  youll  lay  it 
to  heart,  and  think  that  I  can  have  no  meaning  but  only 
far  your  good." 

Margaret,  amid  the  showers  of  tears,  which  now  burst 
forth  with  the  more  violence,  for  having  been  long  sup- 
pressed by  decorum,  now  protested  that  she  never  doubted 
that  her  fiither  had  been  actuated  by  the  kindest  motives, 
but  indeed,  and  indeed — and  again  fresh  tears  burst  forth 
— he  was  mistaken  in  Walter.  Walter  was  indeed  wild 
and  thoughtless,  and  she  could'nt  say  but  that  it  was 
wrong  for  him  to  be  idling  away  his  time  so  much  at  the 
ale-house,  but  then  how  many  she  could  name,  who  had 
been  as  thoughtless  and  prodigal  as  him  in  their  youth, 
but  had  turned  from  their  bad  ways  as  soon  as  they  were 
married  and  settled  in  the  world,  and  why  shouldn't  he 
do  so  too,  that  was  so  good  hearted,  and  so  fondly 
attached  to  her^  she  would  have  added,  but  that  natural 
timidity  kept  her  silent  on  that  point. 

"  I  teU  thee  what  it  is,  Marget,"  rejoined  the  anxious 
father,  after  listening  somewhat  impatiently,  yet  atten- 
tively to  her  defence  of  her  lover ;  "  I  tell  thee  plainly, 
that  if  I  had  thought  he  really  intended  to  marry  thee, 

3.  I 
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I'd  never  have  stepped  between  him  and  thee,  to  crosfl 
your  love,  because  I  know  that  a  sensible  girl  like  you, 
might  have  done  a  good  deal  towards  breaking  him  of 
his  faults,  but  he  never  did  intend  it ;  Marg^et,  he  in- 
tended nothing  but  to  bring  you  to  ruin,  and  bring  dis- 
grace on  my  grey  hairs,  and  now  I  tell  you,  Marget, 
what  I  do  know  he  has  said  about  marrying,  because  I 
heard  him  with  my  own  ears,  though  he  did  not  know  I 
heard  it." 

David  Meredith  proceeded  to  relate  a  ribald  conversa> 
tion,  which  he  had  accidently  overheard  between  Walter 
and  a  profligate  companion,  who  had  recently  come  over 
from  Bristol,  to  shoot  with  the  former  for  a  few  days ; 
and  Margaret,  however,  inclined  to  defend  her  lover, 
could  not  suppress  the  blush  of  indignation  and  shame, 
at  the  sentiments  which  had  issued  from  the  lips  of 
him  whom  she  had  considered  all  purity  and  truth. 

*'  He  did  not  name  thee,  my  girl,"  continued  the 
father,  '^  or  old  as  I  am,  I  should  have  rushed  on  him, 
but  it  was  well  for  him,  and  perhaps  for  me  too,  that  he 
didn't,  though  I  couldn't  help  guessing  who  he  meant, 
when  he  talked  of  the  girl  who  had  very  nearly  drawn 
him  in  to  make  a  &ol  of  himself,  but  who  he  was 
determined  now  to  have  upon  easier  terms.  He  said 
too,  that  he  had  at  last  resolved  to  sell  the  little  property 
his  father  had  left  him,  and  then  he  meant  to  have  a 
month  or  two's  sport  in  Bristol,  among  his  friends,  and 
should  in  all  likelihood  be  able  to  bring  the  girl  he  spoke 
of  over  with  him." 

Margaret  hid  her  face  in  silent  shame  and  confusion, 
while  her  father  proceeded  to  relate,  with  somewhat  too 
triumphant  a  tone,  his  secret  determination  and  plans 
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to  outwit  the  villain,  who  thus  coolly  meditated  his 
daughter's  destruction ;  but  the  coach  now  entered  Barbi- 
can, to  wlJch  his  sister's  letters  directed  Meredith,  and 
die  coachman  stopping  to  inquire  what  number  they 
vanted  to  go  to,  reminded  the  weeping  girl,  that  she 
would  in  a  few  moments  be  in  the  presence  of  a  relative, 
who  would  perhaps  be  less  indulgent  to  her  weakness 
than  her  father,  who  had  never  even  when  most  pro- 
voked by  her  perseverance  in  error,  uttered  a  reproach, 
or  seemed  to  consider  her  other  than  as  an  object  of 
compassion. 

**  Does  my  aunt  know  all  this,  fitther?"  she  inquired, 
hastily  drying  up  her  tears. 

'*  Your  aunt — ^no,  child,  how  should  she,"  he  returned, 
'^  it  is  more  than  a  twelvemonth  since  she  answered  my 
last  letter,  but  I  told  her  then,  not  to  be  surprised,  if 
some  day  or  other  she  was  to  see  a  fine  tall  young 
woman,  answering  to  the  name  of  Margaret  Meredith, 
ocMne  to  see  her  aunt  and  godmother ;  God  knows  how 
little  I  thought  then  that  I  should  ever  come  to  London 
with  you,  and  on  such  an  errand  too." 

"  Now,  my  dear  father,  promise  not  to  tell  my  aunt  a 
word  of  what  has  brought  us  up,  but  say  that  I've  a 
mind  to  see  how  I  like  London,  and  if  I  find  it  agree 
with  me,  I  mean  to  go  to  service,  (you  know  that  she 
once  ofiered  to  get  me  a  place  if  I  had  a  mind  to  it,) 
and  I  will  promise  you>  that  I  will  drop  all  thoughts  of 
Walter.'^' 

'*  I  do,  I  do  promise  you,"  returned  the  father  hastily, 
as  the  coach  drew  up  to  the  door  of  a  mean-looking 
grocer's  shop,  over  the  door  of  which,  the  name  of  Jack- 
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Sony  in  large  letters,  convinced  honest  David  that  he  had 
Sound  his  destined  haven. 

'^  Well,  here  I  am,  Peggy,  at  last,  in  my  old  days, 
oome  to  pay  you  a  visit,  and  see  how  you  get  on," 
exclaimed  Meredith^  to  a  large,  redfaced,  slatternly- 
woman,  who  advanced  from  the  little  parlour  behind 
the  shop  to  meet  them. 

'^  Mercy  upon  me,  if  it  isn't  David !"  screamed  the 
lady,  having  stared  at  him  a  moment,  in  silent  surprise. 
"  Laws !  Mr.  Jackson,  if  here  isn't  my  brother  come 
to  see  us!"  and  she  turned  to  a  little,  pale,  sharp-, 
faced,  mean,  o]d  man,  who  had  risen  from  his  dinner, 
and  now  came  out  at  her  exclamation. 

'^Dearee  me ! — well,  to  be  sure! — ^who'd  ha'  thought 
it  I"  said  Mr.  Jackson,  still  keeping  his  station  at  ib» 
end  of  the  counter,  so  as  to  block  np  the  ^itrance 
to  the  room.  ''And  so  you've  come  up  to  London, 
Mr.  Meredith ;  business,  I  suppose,  of  course :"  and 
he  peeped  under  his  lady's  arm,  with  a  look  of  curiosity, 
at  Margaret,  who  stood  behind  her  father. 

"Why,  no,  not  altogether;  I  can't  say  I've  much 
business  in  London:"  said  Meredith,  pulling  off  his 
hat,  and  wiping  his  forehead,  to  conceal  a  something 
like  perplexity  how  to  reply  to  this  question. 

''Dearee  me  I  it  must  be  very  expensive  travelling 
so  far ;  and  if  s  very  expensive,  too,  living  in  London — 
lodging  are  very  dear,  'specially  hereabouts,  in  the  city." 

'*  Well,  and  so  that's  one  of  your  daughters,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Mrs.  Jackson,  leaning  across  the  counter, 
on  which  she  rested  her  fat  arms,  and  looking  Margaret 
fen  in  the  fiftoe. 
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"One!  Peggy,  you  can't,  surdy,  have  forgot  that 
I  never  had  bat  one,  and  that  she  was  the  child  that 
joa  stood  godmother  to,  and  that  was  named  after 
yofo!**  relied  Meredith,  who  began  to  be  rather  in- 
dignant at  a  reception  so  different  from  what  he  had 
anticipated. 

'*0h! — all  I — yes! — I  recollect;  and,  by  the  bye, 
miss,  you  were  a  very  great  fool,  I  can  tell  you,  for 
reusing  my  kind  offer  to  get  you  a  place ;  you'll  never 
have  such  another,  I  can  tell  yon — ^twenty  pound  a 
7ear,  beside  parqumtes,  and  with  a  real  lady,  though 
she' was  a  black,  and  she'd  ha'  taken  you  upon  my 
character,  and  that's  what  you  wont  find  everybody 
viiling  to  do,  I  can  assure  you.  But  pray,  now,  if  I 
may  be  so  bould  as  to  ax,  what  has  brought  you  and 
Maiget  up  to  town,  brother,  so  all  in  a  hurry,  as  one 
may  say  ?'* 

^Why,  jott  what  you've  been  talking  of.  Sister 
Peggy:  Margaret  wants  to  see  how  she  should  like 
London ;  and  if  it  will  agree  with  her,  she  is  thinking 
of  getting  a  place;  not  that  there's  any  occasion  for 
her  going  to  service,  because,  thank  God,  I'm  well 
noBgh  to  do  in  the  world,  and  would  be  very  well 
pleased  to  keep  her  at  home  like  a  lady,  but  she  would 
like  to  see  a  little  of  the  world  before  she  settles 
bf  good,  and  as  I've  no  occasion  to  grudge  myself 
a  little  pleasure  for  once,  I've  been  expensive  enough 
to  come  op  with  her." 

"WeU,  but  walk  in— do  walk  in,  Mr.  Meredith," 
said  Jackson,  whose  mind  being  relieved  of  the  fear 
which  had  seized  him,  that  his  wife's  relative  had  been 
unfortunate  in  business^  or  that  some  other  sinister 
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event  had  occasioned  his  coming  to  trouble  him^  was 
now  inclined  to  be  somewhat  more  generous.  *^Do 
walk  in,  young  woman ;  that  is^  if  you  can  find  room 
to  sit  down  in  our  little  bit  of  a  place :  you  see^  we 
citizens  are  so  heavily  burthened  with  rent  and  taxes^ 
that  we  are  obliged  to  crimp  ourselves  up  for  room; 
our  house  is  all  let^  but  just  this  little  bit  of  a  parlour 
and  the  shop.*' 

'^  And  where  in  the  world  do  you  contrive  to  sleep^ 
and  to  cook,  and  to      "       V* 

'*  Here — all  here,  in  this  little  place,  Mr.  Meredith ; 
that  so/y  that  you're  setting  on  is  our  bed,"  said 
Jackson,  busying  himself  in  hastily  clearing  the  little 
round  table,  and  cramming  the  remnants  of  the  dinner 
into  a  cupboard  behind  the  door. 

Meredith  looked  at  his  daughter  in  silent  dismay. 
How  differe&t  was  all  this  to  the  hearty  welcome  he 
had  anticipated — ^the  hospitality  which  he  believed  it 
impossible  they  could  refuse  I 

Margaret,  on  her  part,  felt  even  more  hurt  and 
mortified  than  he  did,  from  the  consciousness  that  her 
folly  or  weakness  had  been  the  cause  of  exposing  her 
father  to  this  humiliation;  but  she  tried  to  revive 
his  drooping  spirits  by  whispering,  when  Mr.  Jackson 
attended  his  lady's  summons,  to  assist  her  in  serving 
two  or  three  customers,  who  had  all  come  in  of  a  lump, 
as  she  expressed  it — 

^* Never  mind,  father,  keep  up  your  spirits;  while 
we  have  the  means  of  paying  for  what  we  want>  we 
need  not  be  downhearted  in  London,  or  anywhere 
else.** 

**  No,  certainly,  Marget ;  but  to  think  of  the  geese^ 
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and  the  turkeys^  and  the  hares,  and  the  flitches  of 
bscon,  that  IVe  sent  up,  year  after  year,  for  now  near 
twenty  years^  to  Peggy  and  her  husband ;  and  for  them 
never  even  to  say,  *  Have  you  had  your  dinner,  David  V 
when  I've  just  come  off  such  a  long  journey." 

^I  suppose  you  have  had  your  dinner,  brother,"  said 
Mn.  Jackson,  as  if  she  possessed  the  power  of  in* 
terpreting'  the  dismal  look  which  she  had  seen,  through 
the  ^ass  of  the  door,  Meredith  cast  towards  the 
eopboard. 

"Why,  no;  I  can't  say  I  have;  and  that's  the 
truth,"  replied  the  plain-spoken  Welchman. 

'*Laws!  I*m  sorry  for  that;"  she  replied;  "but, 
however,  we'll  have  an  early  cup  of  tea,  to  make  up 
ix  it,  for  there's  no  fire  to  cook  a  steak  or  a  chop." 

Poor  Meredith's  countenance,  which  had  assumed  a 
Bomewhat  brisker  look  at  her  question,  again  sunk. 

"If  I  knew  which  way  to  go,  and  was  sure  I  could 
&d  my  way  back,"  he  observed,  turning  to  his 
daoghter,  "I'd  go  and  see  if  I  couldn't  find  some- 
thing to  eat." 

"  Oh !  there's  a  nice  cook-shop  t'other  side  of  the 
vay,  brother,  without  going  out  of  sight;  and  their 
joints  are  just  now  nice  and  hot,"  observed  Mrs.  Jack- 
Km:  "and  while  you  and  your  daughter  are  gone, 
IlljBet  the  place  to  rights,  and  then  we  can  have  a 
comfoctable  cup  of  tea,  and  a  bit  of  talk  about  old 
times;  I  want  to  hear  how  all  my  old  sweethearts 
get  on,  but  I  must  not  ask  before  Jackson,  for  he's 
^adfiil  jealous." 

This,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  most  significant 
wink  at  Margaret,  completed  the  unfavourable  impres- 
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sion  the  latter  had  already  received  of-  her  aunt ;  and 
she  felt  at  that  moment^  as  if  she  could  have  been 
willing  to  have  abjured  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
all  further  correspondence  with  Walter,  could  she  have 
prevailed  on  her  father  to  take  her  back  with  him^ 
rather  than  submit  to  be  left  even  for  a  day  under  the 
dominion  and  control  of  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Jackson. 

The  cook-shop  was  founds  David  satisfied  his  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  then,  becoming  infinitely  more  bold  and 
independent,  by  finding,  as  he  said,  ^^  how  easy  it  was  to 
get  any  thing  in  London,  with  money ;"  he  determined 
to  show  his  reftentment  of  his  sister's  and  brother-in* 
Iaw*s  shabby  behaviour  on  his  return. 

Matters,  however,  had  taken  a  very  different  turn  to 
what  he  expected;  when  he  again  entered  the  little 
parlour,  the  fire  was  burning  brightly,  the  kettle  was 
singing  merrily,  and  the  best  china  arranged  on  the 
tea-table,  seemed  to  indicate  at  last  a  wish  to  make 
the  travellers  comfortable ;  but  David  soon  discovered, 
tliat  all  this  magnificence  was  not  on  their  account, 
but  that  Mrs.  Jackson  expected  a  lady  to  take  tea  with 
her,  who  had  called  during  their  absence,  and  promised 
to  return  in  time  for  the  social  meal. 

**We  shall  be  two  too  many,  I'm  thinking,"  said 
David,  taking  up  his  hat,  and  reaching  his  thick  oaken 
cudgel  from  the  corner  in  which  he  had  deposited  it ; 
*'  so  we'll  go  and  see  if  we  can't  get  some  tea  where 
we  got  our  dinner.'* 

"  Laws,  don't  be  foolish,  brother !"  said  Mrs.' Jackson, 
"  do  you  think  I  don't  know  what  Pm  about,  or  that 
I  should  have  asked  anybody  to  tea,  if  I  hadn't  had 
some  meaning  in  it  ?    No,  no,  trust  me,  that's  not  the 
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way  to  get  on  in  London ;  but^  however^  III  tell  yon 
at  once,  that  it  is  Mrs.  Dollasson,  the  fashionable  dress- 
maker, in  Crutched  Friars,  that's  a  coming,  she  always 
buys  her  tea  and  sugar  of  us,  and  a  very  good  customer 
she  is,  especially  for  the  four  shilling  Bohea  for  her 
'prentices  and  workwomen.  Now,  it  struck  me  all  at 
at  once,  as  she  was  giving  her  orders,  that  it  might 
be  a  good  chance  for  Margaret,  if  she  could  get  into 
the  dress-making  line — ^for  as  to  places  of  service, — ^laws 
bless  you!  she  might  wait  for  months  and  months 
before  she'd  meet  with  any  thing  better  than  a  place 
of  all  work!  especially  as  she's  good-lodcing,  which 
I  assure  you,  is  no  recommendation  to  most  ladies, 
as  I  know  to  my  sorrow — ^by  sad  experience,  when  I 
first  came  up  to  London;  for  many  and  many's  the 
time  I  was  sent  away  with,  *  you  don't  suit  me  young 
woman  ;*  when  all  they'd  got  to  object  against  me  was, 
that  I  was  too  good-looking." 

David  opened  his  eyes  wide  at  this  assertion,  which 
at  any  other  time,  he  would  have  taken  some  pains 
to  prove  was  utterly  unfounded,  his  sister,  having  at  no 
period  of  her  life  been  remarkable  for  personal  charms. 
He  was  now,  however,  too  anxious  and  intent  on  seeing 
Margaret  comfortably  and  respectably  settled,  to  enter 
upon  any  other  subject,  and  therefore  proceeded  to  ask 
a  variety  of  questions  respecting  Mrs.  DoUasson,  all 
which  were  answered  by  his  sister,  by  the  highest 
eulpgiama,  upon  her  house,  her  management,  her  busi- 
ness, and  in  short,  all  connected  with  the  establishment 
in  Crutched  Friars. 

''  She  will  live  like  a  queen,"  said  Mrs.  Jackson,  in 
conclusion;  *'and  of   a  Sunday,  when  it's  her  tarn 

4.  K 
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to  come  out,  she  can  go  with  us  in  the  fine  weather  to 
Chalk  Farm,  and  Copenhagen  House,  and  Highbury 
Bam,  for  we  always  (Jaclcson  and  I)  takes  our  pleasure 
like  gentlefolks  of  a  Sunday ;  and  why  shouldn't  we, 
seeing  we  work  hard,  and  live  hard  all  the  week,  and 
have  neither  chick  nor  child  to  provide  for.  And  by  the 
bye,  brother  David,"  she  added,  lowering  her  voice  to 
a  whisper;  '^I  may  t^sUyou  between  ourselves,  that 
if  Margaret  behaves  well,  .and  is  dutiful,  and  modest, 
and  industrious,  and  contrives  to  get  of  Jackson's 
blind  side,  thftt  gb  when  he  will,  he  hasn't  got  a 
relation  in  the  world,  being  as  one  may  say,  a  chance 
chOd  brought  ttp  by  the  parish,  and  no  disgrace  to  him, 
that  he's  made  his  way  in  the  world  without  the  help 
of  kith  or  kin." 

"  Certainly !  certainly  1"  said  Meredith,  impatiently, 
who  could  scarcely  comprehend  the  motive  of  this 
harangue,  and  who  read  in  Margaret's  face,  disgust  and 
weariness  at  her  aunt's  loquacity. 

'^  Mrs.  Jackson,  do  pray  come  and  attend  upon  the 
customers,"  said  the  old. man,  putting  his  sharp 
withered  face  within  side  the  glass  door;  ^'here's  a 
whole  shop-full  waiting,  and  you  know  its  people's  tea- 
time>  and  they  are  all  in  a  hurry  to  be  served." 

Mrs.  Jackson  bustled  out,  to.attend  her  cara  sposa's 
summons,  and  Meredith,  turning  to  his  dat^hter,  de- 
manded what  she  thought  of  her  aunt's  proposal. 

*^  I  am  content  with  anything  you  approve,  fieither,'* 
she  replied,  in  a  tone  of  humility ;  "  but  with  your  leave, 
we  will  first  see  this  lady  before  we  decide." 

''Yes,  and  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with 
her,  Margaret,  I  would  sooner  run  all  risks,  and  trust 
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to  yoDr  own  good  sense,  and  take  you  back  with  me, 
than — J — ** 

"Oh I  no,  no,  you  are  too  good,  too  kind,"  inter- 
rupted Margaret,  bursting  into  tears ;  /'oh,  no,  I  would 
rather — I  would  submit  to  any  thing  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  giving  yon  uneasiness  again.'* 

'^Grod  bless  you,  my  child,  you  will  live,  I  trust,  to 
thank  me  for  what  now  I  am  afraid  seems  harsh  and 
cmel  on  my  part,  but ' — " 

'^This  is  my  brother  and  his  daughter,  madam;" 
said  Mrs.  Jackson,  throwing  open  the  door  to  its  widest 
otent,  and  introducing  a  thin,  genteel-looking,  well- 
diessed  woman.  ''This  is  the  lady,  brother,  Mrs. 
DoUasson,  that  I  was  talking  to  you  about,  and  I  am 
me,  if  yon  can  agree  about  terms,  it  will  be  quite  a 
Uessmg  for  my  niece  to  get  into  siicb  a  respectable 
boose,  where  she'D  be  treated  as  one  of  the  BamOy.'' 

"I  diall  not  be  very  exorbitant  as  to  terms,  Mrs. 
JadooQ,  for  I  like  the  young  lady's  appearance,  and  I 
am  very  apt  to  decide  at  first  sight." 

'  Margaret's  spirits  revived  at  the  apparent  firankness 
and  cordiality  of  this  address,  which  a  few  minutes 
ccmversation  seemed  to  increase.  Her  father,  too,  was 
well-pleased  at  the  attention  which  Mrs.  Dollasson 
shewed  him,  so  unlike  the  cool  indifference  with  which 
he  had  b^en  recdved  by  his  sister  and  her  husband, 
and  the  tea  passed  over  much  more  comfortably  and 
sociably  than  Margaret  had  anticipated.        ' 

Mrs.  Ddllasscm's  terms,  however,  though  she  herself 
declared  them  most  moderate,  and  protested  that  the 
strong  liking  she  had  taken  for  Miss  Mai^^aret,  only 
had  induced  her  to  have  such  a  small  sum,  as  she 
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had  never  taken  so  little  with  any  of  her  other  joang 
ladies,  were  far  above  what  David  could  eitHer  afford 
or  was  prepared  for;  bat  serious  as  the  sum  was  to 
him^  and  greatly  as  it  would  straiten  him  to  part 
with  it^  the  affectionate  father  resolved  to  overlook 
all  difficulties^  in  order  to  place  his  child  in  a  comfort- 
able situation;  and  before  they  parted^  the  bargain 
was  concluded — half  the  money  paid  down^  and 'security 
given  for  the  remainder. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  Margaret  witnessed  all 
this,  she  was  fully  aware  how  little  able  her  lather 
was  to  afford  such  heavy  expense,  and  she  felt  grieved 
and  ashamed,  that  her  weakness  and  folly  should  cost 
him  so  dearly. 

Relieved  of  the  fear  which  seemed  to  have  possessed 
them,  that  David  and  his  daughter  were  come  to  be 
a  trouble  and  expense  to  them,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson 
were  now  very  sociable,  and  willing  to  ^ve  that  whicli 
most  people  are  very  liberal  of— advice;  and  the 
honest  Welchman,  though  at  first  inclined  to  be  sulky 
and  resentful,  at  length  yielded  in  consideration  of 
their  promised  attention  to  Margaret,  who  it  was 
agreed  by  her  new  mistress,  was  to  spend  every  Sunday 
with  them,  when  she  was  not  otherwise  engaged. 

''Where  can  she  be  otherwise  engaged?"  inquired 
the  anxious  father ;  ''  Seeing  she  has'nt  got  a  friend  or 
relation  in  London,  but  her  aunt  here.*' 

"  Oh !  but  my  dear  sir,  you  forget  that  she  is  going 
to  joinafamfly  of  six  or  seven  young  people,"  said  Mrs. 
DoUasson;  ''and  it  can't  be  expected  but  they  will 
sometimes  have  engagements,  that  aunts  and  uncles 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with." 
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David  looked  grave ;  tnere  was  a  levity  in  the  manner 
eren  more  than  in  the  matter  of  this  speech^  which 
he  did  not  think  altogether  becoming  in  one  who  held 
rach  a  responsible  station,  as  to  have  the  management 
rf  five  or  six  young  women.  But  Margaret's  earnest 
assorance  that  she  should  enter  into  no  gaieties,  which 
her  annt's  presence  did  not  sanction,  somewhat 
le-assured  him;  and  when  on  the  following  day  he 
accompanied  her  to  Mrs.  DoUasson's  house,  and 
beheld  the  grave  countenances,  the  silent  and  orderly 
maanerSy  and  the  indefatigable  attention  to  their 
eaployment,  which  characterised  the  young  people  to 
vhom  his  daughter  was  introduced,  all  fear  or  suspicion 
was  banished  from  his  mind,  and  he  quitted  London, 
under  the  comfortable  conviction,  that  he  had  succeeded 
efiectoaDy  in  his  plan  of  detaching  her  from  Walter 
Ge&ey,  and  had  likewise  placed  her  in  a  fiEur  way 
of  acquiring  a  respectable  living. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  poor  Margaret  beheld  her 
father  depart,  and  her  sorrow  was  not  lightened,  by 
discovering  that  it  excited  in  the  greater  part  of  her 
companions,  only  sarcasm  and  ridicule.  The  poor  girl, 
indeed^  soon  found  that  her  plain  rustic  appearance, 
her  unsophisticated  manners,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
her  dialect,  were  all  food  for  ridicule  to  the  young 
ladles,  and  she  had  been  only  a  few  hours  among  them, 
before  she  discovered  that  unless  she  could  gain  courage 
to  retaliate  and  defend  herself,  her  situation  would  be 
tery  far  from  enviable,  even  should  there  be  nothing 
to  render  it  irksome,  but  the  taunts  and  jests  of  her 
oompanions. 
Margaret^  however,  soon  found  that  there  were  many 
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other  causes  to  regret  having  so  suddenly  decided 
on  becoming  Mrs.  Dollasson's  inmate.  It  had  been 
specified  to  her  fiither,  in  making  the  arrangements, 
that  she  would  be  required  to  work  only  ten  hours 
a  day,  and  the  rest  of  her  time  would  be  at  her  own 
disposal.  But  she  soon  found  that  Mrs.  Dcdlasson's 
agreements  were  all  made  to  bend  to  the  pressure  of 
business;  the  ten  were  extended  to  twelve^  fourteeni 
and  even  on  extraordinarj^  occasions^  poot  Margatet 
sometimes  numbered  eighteen  hours  at  the  weary  work- 
table  ;  nay^  upon  a  pubHc  mourning  taking  place  within 
the  first  month  cS  her  apprenticeship,  Maigaret  was 
compelled  not  only  to  sacrifice  two  nights'  rest,  but 
the  whole  of  Sunday,  that  day  which,  she  had  been 
taught  to  hold  so  sacred,  was  to  her  extreme  hcMrar, 
passed  in  the  same  occupation  as  the  rest  of  the  week. 

Accustomed  to  constant  exercise,  to  pure  air  and 
plenty  of  wholesome  food,  Margaret's  health  and 
strength  rapidly  declined ;  she  had  exchanged  the  green 
fields  for  the  heated  unwholesome  atinospbere  of  a 
small  dark  rooin,  which  was  scarcely  large  enosgh  to 
allow  a  person  to  pass  round  the  table,  at  which  were 
generally  seated  firom  twelve  to  twenty  females,  and 
this  room  too,  was  at  night,  when  they  did  go  to  rest, 
the  bed  room  of  the  six  apprentices.  It  was  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  Margaret  lost  her  colour  and  her  appetite, 
or  that  she  turned  with  disgust  from  the  coarse  unsavory 
diet,  which  was  so  slovenly  served  up  to  her  and  her 
companions.  She  was  indeed  wretdied,  and  Mrs. 
Dollasson's  exorbitant  requisitions,  seemed  to  increase 
every  day,  while  the  flimsy  wash'of  good  humour  and 
consideration  for  the  novice  which  she  bad  at  first 
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worn  was  now  completely  thjrown  aside,  and  she 
appeared  what  sb^  really  was^  a  mean  mercenary  tyrant, 
who  considered  her  young  people,  as  she  called  them, 
only  as  so  many  slaves,  from  whose  labours  ibe  was  to 
make  the  greatest  possible  profit. 

Mvgaret's  first  two  or  three  Sundays,  had  been 
passed,  as  it  had  been  agreed  upon,  with  her  aunt  and 
her  husband,  to  whom  she  had  taken  care  to  render 
herself  welcome,  by  presents  more  than  commensurate 
with  the  expense  61  her  entertainment;  but  their 
habits,  their  associates,  and  the  places  which  they 
frequented  on  these  occasions  were  so  little  to  her  taste, 
that  she  could  derive  no  satisfaction  from  what,  under 
other  circumstances,  would  have  been  most  welcome 
--a  change  <^  scene.  Mrs.  Jackson  too,  on  her  part 
became  tired  of  her  niece,  whose  scruples  about  going 
to  tea-gardens  instead  of  church,  and  reservedness  to 
the  male  sex,  whom  they  met  with  there,  did  not  at 
ftU  assimilate.  Margaret,  indeed,  saw  many  things 
in  the  conduct  and  character  of  her  aunt,  that  appeared 
levolting  and  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a 
zapectable  tradesman's  wife,  and  Mrs.  Jackson,  at  length 
oatof  all  patience,  as  she  said,  with  such  squeamishness, 
in  a  girl  like  her,  absolutely  quarrelled  with  her  niece^ 
and  gave  her  to  understand,  that  her  company  on 
Sondays  would  henceforth  be  dispensed  with. 

The  next  two  Sundays  were,  much  to  Margaret's 
discontent,  devoted  to  Mrs.  DoUasson's  business ;  but 
on  the  third  she  was  again  at  liberty.  But  where  to  go  ? 
She  could  go  to  church,  to  be  sure,  as  she  always  did ; 
bat  church  would  not  last  all  day,  and  she  was  given  to 
imderstand  by  her  companions,  that  there  was  no  dinner 
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or  tea  provided  on  this  day;  and  that  the  servant 
would  consider  it  a  great  intrusion,  if  any  of  the 
apprentices  returned  home  before  the  set  hour,  tea 
o'clock  at  night,  which  was  indeed,  by  most  of  them^ 
extended  to  eleven  or  twelve ;  Mrs.  DoUasson  herself 
always  going  out  of  town  on  Saturday  night,  and 
returning  on  Monday  morning. 

'^  But  what  shall  I  do  to-day  ?"  said  Margaret,  to  the 
young  girl  who  was  her  bedfellow;  ''I  cannot  walk 
about  the  streets  till  that  liour,  and  I  am  determined 
I  will  not  go  to  my  aunt's." 

'*  It's  a  hard  thing,  indeed,"  said  Charlotte  (her  com* 
panion),^^certainly,  to  have  no  friends  in  town ;  and  I  can't 
offer  to  take  you  home  with  me,  because  my  mother  is 
so  particular.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  if  you  like, 
I'll  meet  you  after  dinner,  and  we'll  have  a  nice  long 
walk  together  to  my  aunt's  at  Walworth,  for  she  will 
be  glad  to  see  any  body  I  choose  to  bring  with  me." 

Margaret  did  not  object  to  this  plan.  She  was,  in* 
deed,  beginning  to  feci  very  desolate  ,*  and  the  thought 
of  having  some  one  to  attach  herself  to,  and  some  plan 
for  passing  what  else  would  have  appeared  a  tremen* 
dously  long  cheerless  day,  was  grateful  to  her. 

She  failed  not  at  the  appointed  place  and  time,  but 
no  Charlotte  came ;  and  to  add  to  her  mortification  the 
sky  began  to  darken,  a  few  drops  of  rain  fell,  and  there 
was  every  indication  that  it  would  set  in  for  a  regular 
wet  evening. 

The  place  of  appointment  was  Blackfriars  Bridge; 
and  Margaret,  who  had  with  some  difficulty  found  her 
way  thithtr,  and  who  had,  with  the  exception  of  the 
time  she  had  sat  in  church,  been  on  her  feet,  without 
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vnj  Tefireshment^  since  she  had  left  her  home  in  the  , 
morning,  began  to  contemplate  with  dismay  the  pros- 
pect of  being  wet  through,  and  was  hurrying  off^  in 
crder  to  seek  some  shelter,  when  she  was  suddenly 
stopped,  by  hearing  Charlotte's  voice,  calling  to  her, 
iiom  the  window  of  a  hackney-coach,  which  the  next 
nuxnent  drew  up  to  the  side  of  the  pavement. 

*'  Oh,  yon  poor  ibrlom-looking  thing,  I  suppose  you 
thought  I  had  entirely  forgot  you ;  but  come  along,  and 
nt  here  by  me-*there,  make  room — squeeze  close.  She 
vent  take  np  too  much  room,  for  she's  like  me,  lost  all 
her&t  since  she  came  to  Dolly's  (the  name  by  which  they 
Qsoalty  called  their  lady  mistress  when  not  present)."  In 
the  midst  of  this  rattle  Margaret  seated  herself,  without 
tny  reflection  but  that  of  pleasure  at  the  unexpected  relief, 
or  without  knowing  with  whom,  beside  her  friend  Char- 
lotte, she  was  in  company;  but  now  that  she  was 
comfortably  settled,  and  the  coach  off  the  stones,  she 
feaad  time  to  look  at  her  companions.  There  were 
Charlotte's  two  sisters,  one  older  and  one  younger 
&an  herself,  whom  she  (Margaret,)  had  casually  seen, 
▼hen  they  had  called  at  Mrs.  Dollasson's,  upon  the 
farmer;  a  young  man,  whom  she  had  also  seen,  and 
understood  to  be  engaged  to  Charlotte's  sister;  and 
last  cf  all  one,  of  whom  the  first  glance  took  her  breath 
away,  and  made  her  heart  beat  so  that  it  almost  burst 
from  her  side,  he  was  so  like — ^so  very  like — Walter. 
Yet  it  could  not  be  him — ^she  ventured  to  look  again ; 
hut  she  could  scarcely  discover  the  features  of  this 
person,  for  the  rain  was  now  pouring  down;  he  had 
drawn  up  the  glass,  and  was  sitting  back  in  the  comer, 
so  that  she  could  scarcely  distinguish  the  features — ^yet 

4.  L 
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the  sizej  the  look.  She  longed  to  hear  him  speak — ^to 
hear  some  one  address  him  by  his  name — and  at  last 
she  was  gratified. 

'^  What  are  you  thinking  of^  Walter  V*  said  the  other 
young  man,  slapping  him  familiarly  on  the  shoulder. 
Margaret  uttered  a  faint  scream^  and  the  attention  of 
all  was  immediately  turned  to  her^  except  apparently 
that  of  him  who  was  most  interested. 

A  feigned  excuse  satisfied  her  companions ;  and  Mar« 
garet^  now  as  much  piqued  at  his  evident  indiiFerence, 
as  she  had  been  surprised  and  alarmed  at  this  strange 
rencontre^  struggled  hard  to  regain  her  calmness,  and 
convince  him  that  she  was  as  little  anxious  as  he  poe^ 
siblyoould  be^  to  renew  their  former  acquaintance. 

They  arrived  at  their  place  of  destination,  which 
Margaret  naturally  supposed  was  the  aunt's  of  whom 
Charlotte  had  spoken^  but  she  soon  discovered  that  she 
was  mistaken.  The  young  man  who  was  addressed  aa 
Mr.  Harrison  gaily  welcomed  them  to  bachelor's  fare. 
The  girls  began  to  examine  and  quiz,  as  they  called  it, 
the  apartments  and  accommodations;  and  Margaret 
soon  discovered,  to  her  infinite  mortification,  that  she 
was  actually  a  visitor  to  the  very  person  whom  she  had 
come  to  London  to  avoid — ^the  apartments  they  were  .in 
being  shared  between  him  and  his  friend  Harrison. 
After  abundance  of  laughing,  joking,  and  ridiculing  the 
bachelor's  establishment,  by  Charlotte  Edwards  and 
her  sisters,  the  whole  party  sat  down  to  tea.  Margaret 
had  manoeuvred  to  place  herself  as  fSeir  as  possible  from 
Walter,  who  seemed  equally  desirous  of  forgetting  their 
former  connection ;  and  all  was  mirth  and  jollity  among 
the  rest  of  the  party.    The  young  men  had  provided  a 
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▼ery  substantial  tea  for  their  visitors^  but  poor  Mar- 
garetj  who  but  a  short  time  before  was  thinking,  almost 
with  tears,  of  the  comfortable  dinner  which  on  that  day 
never  foiled  to  grace  her  father's  table,  and  contrasting 
it  with  the  penny  bun  which  was  all  that  formed  her 
die»less  meal,  could  now  scarcely  contrive  to  swallow 
a  bit  of  the  dainties  that  were  offered  her. 

**  Do  not  be  foolish^"  said  Charlotte,  helping  her  to 
a  hnge  slice  of  cake;  "we  all  know  very  well  that 
you've  had  no  dinner ;  and  indeed  it  was  that  conside- 
ration that  made  us  come  so  far  out  of  the  way,  to  take 
yon  up.  For,  as  I  told  Jemima,  sa3'S  I,  *  The  poor 
girl  will  be  starved  before  night,  for  I  know  she  has 
lent  all  the  little  money  she  brought  with  her,  to  one 
and  the  other.  I  owe  her  some — more's  the  pity ;  but 
die's  a  good  little  soul,  she  never  asks  for  it.' " 

'*  Probably,  because  she  knows  it  would  be  of  no 
use,"  said  one  of  the  sisters ;  "  but  really,  seriously, 
Charlotte,  it  is  a  shame — ^you  are  always  over  head  and 
ears  in  debt." 

Daring  this  speech,  which  had  crimsoned  Margaret's 
cheeks  with  vexation,  Walter  had  arisen  to  assist  the 
eldest  of  the  Edwards,  who  was  making  tea ;  and  as 
Margaret  raised  her  eyes,  they  encountered  his  fixed 
np<m  her  with  a  look  of  such  tender  pity,  that  the 
tears  involnntarily  rushed  down  her  cheeks,  and  she 
was  constrained  precipitately  to  rise  from  the  table, 
and  retreat  to  the  window. 

"I  wonder  you  have  not  a  little  more  thought, 
Charlotte,"  observed  the  eldest  sister,  in  a  loud 
whisper;   '^see  how  you  have  mortified  your  friend—* 
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it  isn't  everybody  that  likes  their  aflSiirs  to  be  exposed 
so  in  company." 

"  It  is  Welch  pride/*  observed  Chariotte^  laughing ; 
''she  can't  bear  it  to  be  told^  that  she  walked  about 
for  a  dinner." 

''Welch!"  said  Mr.  Harrison,  repeating  the  word 
in  an  inquiring  tone* 

"Oh  dear!  I  declare  I  quite  forgot  that  you  are 
both  Ta%s,"  returned  Charlotte,  laughing.  "Lord, 
I  ought  to  have  formally  introduced  Miss  Margaret 
Ap  Evans  to  Mr.  Walter  Ap ;  what  is  it  ?" 

"How  can  you  be  so  thoughtless  and  nonsensical, 
Charlotte,"  said  the  sister,  again  interfering;  while 
Mr.  Harrison,  approaching  Margaret,  said — 

"  I  was  not,  till  now,  aware  that  I  was  in  company 
with  a  countrywoman ;  may  I  ask  what  part  of  Wales 
you  come  from  ?" 

"  Cardiganshire,  sir ;"  said  Margaret,  in  a  low  voice, 
and  with  great  confusion. 

"Ha!  indeed!  I  say,  friend  Walter,  come  here, 
here's  news  for  you !" 

"No  news  at  all^"  said  Walter,  without  seeming 
at  all  confused.  "  I  was  quite  aware,  the  moment  the 
young  lady  spoke,  what  part  she  came  from;"  and 
then,  evidently  anxious  only  to  avert  the  impending 
discovery,  he  contrived,  by  upsetting*  his  teacup  over 
Jemima's  muslin  frock,  to  withdraw  their  attention 
entirely  from  Margaret,  who  was  now  more  than  ever 
determined  to  preserve  the  distance  between  them, 
and  never  to  acknowledge  she  had  known  him,  unless 
he  betrayed  the  secret  himselC 
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The  tea  was  finished^  amidst  laughing  and  romping 
between  the  Edwards  and  Mr.  Harrison,  Walter  occa- 
BKHmlly  joining  them,  or  suggesting  some  subject  for 
their  mirth,  though  it  was  very  evident  he  did  not 
leally  participate  in  it,  and  only  forced  himself  to  join 
to  escape  their  observation. 

Maigaret,  too  artless  and  unpractised  to  assume 
what  she  did  not  feel,  was  the  only  silent  one  of  the 
party;  and  Charlotte,  evidently  without  the  slightest 
soipicion  of  any  particular  cause  for  her  reserve,  from 
time  to  time  sallied  her  on  her  serious  looks,  observ- 
ing, that  she  should  give  a  good  account  of  her  to 
DoOy. 

''And,  pray,  who  is  Dolly?"  said  Walter,  with 
jseteuded  indiflbrence;  "is  she  a  person  of  so  much 
importaBce,  that  her  influence  extends  even  here  ?" 

''Oh,  yes,"  returned  Charlotte,  "poor  Maigaret  is 
sadly  afiaud  of  Dolly.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  care 
a  fitfthing  for  her,  and  she  knows  it,  and  hates  me, 
accordingly;  but  as  to  Margaret,  she  never  hears 
Dolly's  voice,  without  .trembling  and  turning  pale." 

Walter  tamed  a  look  of  pity  and  sorrow  on  Margaret; 
their  eyes  again  met — they  were  not  so  quickly  with- 
drawn as  before.  Maigaret  began  to  think  that  she 
vas  mistak^i  in  believing  him  to  be  indifferent  to 
W;  but,  at  the  very  moment  that  she  made  this 
observation,  she  recollected  her  promise  to  her  fiither 
*-«be  remembered,  too,  what  the  latter  had  told  her 
of  Walter's  designs  on  her,  and  she  was  again  plunged 
into  an  agony  of  sorrow  and  fear. 

The  time  appointed  for  their   retnm  approached; 
«&d  Walter  quitted  the  room  for  a  short  time,  pre- 
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vionsly  observing,  that  he  would   return  in   time  to 
accompany  them  home. 

''Well,  I  never  was  so  much  deceived  in  ray  life, 
as  in  your  friend,  George/'  observed  Eliza  Edwards, 
the  young  woman  to  whom  Mr.  Harrison  was  paying 
his  addresses.  ''I  thought,  when  first  I  was  in  his 
company,  he  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  young  men 
I  ever  met  with ;  but  he  seems,  to-day,  quite  contrary 
— as  stupid  and  dull  — — — " 

"And  so  malicious,  too,"  interrupted  Jemima:  **I 
know  he  threw  the  tea  over  my  frock  on  purpose ;  and 
if  Fd  been  a  man,  I  would  have  knocked  him  down." 

''And  Mr.  Harrison  kindly  intends  him  for  my 
beau,  too,"  said  Charlotte^  "and  intro<luced  him,  I 
believe,  on  purpose :  was  it  not  so  ?" 

"  I  plead  guilty,"  replied  Harrison ;  "  but,  really,  I 
do  not  know  what  has  so  metamorphosed  him.  Had 
I  supposed  he  could  have  been  so  dull,  and  deficient 

in  gallantry yet,  nevertheless,  I  must  do  him 

justice — the  whole  of  the  arrangements  which  yon 
have  praised  so  much,  were  made  by  him,  and  at  his 
expense." 

"  Oh,  the  man's  well  enough,  and  handsome  enough ; 
and  I  should  like  him  well  enough,"  replied  Charlotte, 
"  if  he  was  not  so  silent ;  but,  really,  it  would  be  quite 
awfiil  to  have  a  beau  that  does  not  open  his  mouth 
above  once  in  half  an  hour — but,  perhaps,  (and  she 
burst  into  a  laugh)  he  can  talk  better  in  Welch  than 
English  —  we  will  try  him  when  he  comes  back— • 
Margaret  shall  have  a  talk  with  him  in  her  own  lan- 
guage ;  look,  how  she  blushes  at  the  thoughts  of  it," 
she  added,  laughing. 
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Margaret  did  indeed  blush,  though  Charlotte  little 
nspected  why ;  but  the  return  of  the  object  of  their 
discussion  pat  an  end  to  the  conversation,  and  they 
dqiarted. 

The  rain  had  cleared  away,  and  the  evening  was 
altogether  favourable  for  their  long  walk  ;  but  Margaret 
shnmk  back,  trembling  and  confused,  when  she  found 
that  Eliza  and  Jemima  Edwards  having  each  taken 
in  arm  of  Mr.  Harrison,  Charlotte  and  herself  were 
committed  to  the  care  of  Walter. 

Charlotte,  without  any  reserve,  immediately  took  the 
vm  that  was  proffered  to  her ;  but  Margaret,  affecting 
not  to  see  a  similar  offer  to  her,  continued  to  walk 
^  his  side^  until  laughingly  rebuked  for  her  prudery 
bj  her  gay  female  companion. 

"Do,  for  goodness'  sake,  child,  take  Mr.  Geflfrey's 
arm,"  she  concluded ;  "  or  else,  when  we  get  into  the 
Bhckfriars  Road,  we  shall  be  separated,  and  then  I 
AaH  have  to  pay  the  crier  to  find  you,  for  I  am  sure 
yoQ  would  never  find  your  way  home." 

The  arm  was  again  held  out;  and  Margaret,  as 
^g^tlj  as  possible,  passed  her  own  trembling  one 
Arongh  it. 

For  the  first  half  hour  not  a  word  passed  between 
fcer  and  her  companion,  to  whom,  however,  Charlotte 
Mattered  incessantly ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  Mar- 
garet to  dissemble  her  agitation,  when  the  giddy  girl, 
at  length,  reverted  to  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a 
<^OQntryman  of  her  silent  companion. 

"It  is  a  tie  between  us,  which,  I  fear,  your  com- 
panion is  not  pleased  to  allow,'*  said  Walter.  "  Miss 
Margaret  seems  by  no  means  anxious  to  speak  of  the 
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place  of  her  birth ;  she  has,  probably,  found  attractdons 
in  London,  which  have  induced  her  to  forget  it 
altogether." 

**  Indeed,  I  have  not,"  said  Margaret,  spontaneously; 
*' Indeed,  I  wish,  sincerely  wish,  I  were  there  now, 
and  should  never  see  London  again." 

^'You  are  disappointed,  then,  in  your  expectations 
of  London,"  he  remarked. 

''Not  exactly  so,"  replied  Margaret;  ''because  I 
had  formed  no  expectations  on  the  subject." 

"  Ha !  indeed ! — may  I  presume  to  ask  what  induced 
you  to  leave  home,  and  come  up  here  ?" 

Margaret  was  silent — she  felt  she  was  treading  on 
dangerous  ground;  for  if  she  acknowledged  that  she 
was  brought  to  the  metropolis,  without  any  consultation 
of  her  will  or  wishes,  it  would  lead  to  farther  explana- 
tion, and  thus  .  Oh,  no;  it  was  better,  fiar 
better,  to  remain  thus,  than  itin  the  risk  of  renewing 
the  connection  which  her  father  had  taken  so  much 
pains  to  break. 

Walter  did  not  repeat  the  question — he  did  not  even 
show  a  wish  to  continue  the  subject,  but  immediately 
addressed  some  trifling  remark  to  Charlotte,  who,  not 
having  felt  too  well  pleased  at  the  commencement  of 
a  conversation  which  threatened  to  shut  her  out  alto- 
gether, immediately  commenced  her  usual  strain  of 
badinage,  and  thus  dismissed  the  subject  altogether. 

They  reached  the  end  of  the  street,  leading  to  Mrs. 
Dollasson*s,  without  another  word  having  passed 
between  Margaret  and  Walter;  and  she  was  about  to 
withdraw  her  arm  from  his,  preparatory  to  their  partings 
when  ho  contrived  suddenly  to  direct  Charlotte's  attai* 
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(ion  in  another  quarter^  and  then  thrast  a  letter  into 
Maigaiet's  hand^  who  was  so  entirely  surprised  hy  the 
unexpected  action^  that  she  had  not  recollection  to 
refiise  it^  and  almost  involuntarily  concealed  it  from 
her  companion. 

They  parted;  Walter  uttering  a  profusion  of  un- 
meaning nonsense  to  Charlotte,  and  comprising  all  his 
adieus  to  Margaret,  in  one  expressive  look  and  tender 
pressQie  of  the  hand,  and  the  latter  retired,  agitated 
vith  a  thousand  contending  emotions. 

It  was  impossible  for  her  to  elude  the  observation 
of  her  companions,  who  were  now  all  assembled 
tether,  and  all  eager  to  talk  of  where  they  had  been, 
vhat  they  had  seen,  who  they  had  met,  and  a  hundred 
other  topics  equally  uninteresting  to  Margaret,  whose 
thoughts  were  all  concentrated  in  one  object;  the 
letter,  which  she  was  thus  compelled  to  let  remain 
imread  until  the  morning.  Her  attention,  however, 
was  soon  withdrawn,  even  from  this  important  object, 
i)y  hearing  Charlotte  in  a  conversation,  which  was 
<^ed  on  in  an  under  tone,  between  her  and  a  young 
female  who  slept  in  the  adjoining  bed ;  in  which 
Waiter  was  described,  as  having  fallen  violently  in 
love  with  her  (Charlotte),  and  having  solicited  her  to 
go  with  him  to  America,  whither  he  proposed  to  go 
very  shortly. 

'^  I  have  not  quite  made  up  my  mind,  that  J  shan't 
accept  his  offer  ;'*  she  continued,  "  for  I'm  quite  sick 
of  this  life ;  there's  another  week  of  slavery  to  begin, 
&t  we  are  to  be  up  at  five,  Dolly  told  me,  before  she 
^ent,  to  commence  the  wedding  dresses." 

*•  Well,  then,  do  let  us  go  to  sleep,  and  don't  talk 

1.  M 
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any  more ;"  rejoined  her  friend^  "  it  is  past  twelve,  now, 
so  we  shall  not  have  too  much  sleep." 

Margaret,  however,  in  vain,  tried  to  profit  bj  the 
silence  that  ensued. 

Could  it  be  possible,  that  Walter  had  indeed  re- 
nounced her,  and  so  soon  transferred  his  affections  to 
such  a  giddy,  volatile,  thoughtless  girl  as  Charlotte* 
and  was  he  really  going  to  leave  England  for  ever. 
The  letter,  probably,  was  to  bid  her  adieu,  to  tell  her 
he  had  seen  her  for  the  last  time;  Margaret's  tears 
wetted  her  pillow  at  this  thought,  and  yet,  had  she 
not  voluntarily  renounced  him,  sworn — no,  not  abso- 
lutely sworn  to  her  father,  but  promised  irrevocably 
promised,  that  she  would  never  renew  the  connexion, 
which  had  ^iven  him  so  much  uneasiness;  but  then, 
to  think  that  such  a  girl,  as  Charlotte,  should  banish 
her  from  his  affections,  she  quite  hated  Charlotte,  and 
8he  shrank  away  from  her  to  the  farther  side  of  the 
bed,  as  though  the  poor  girl's  touch  was  infectious. 

Charlotte  was  by  this  time,  in  a  happy  state  of  un- 
consciousness, forgetful  of  the  morrow's .  evils,  which 
-  she  had  so  pathetically  deprecated,  and  dreaming  over 
again  the  transactions  of  the  day,  for  more  than  once, 
she  murmured  words  which  her  companion  interpreted, 
as  relating  to  what  had  passed  between  her  and  Walter ; 
but  poor  Margaret,  in  vain,  attempted  to  lose  the 
remembrance  of  her  sorrows  in  repose,  and  the  clock 
had  chimed  two  before  even  a  momentary  foi^etfulnesa 
stole  over  her.  Now,  however,  she  had  forgotten 
Walter — the  letter  which  was  pressed  under  her  pillow — 
Charlotte's  pre  umption — her  own  mortifications,  all 
were  sli  iing  into  indistinctness,  but  they  were  succeeded 
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by  feelings  of  extreme  horror;  the  room  was  suffo- 
eatings  a  soiuid  as  of  roaring  waves  was  in  her  ears^ 
and  she  laboured  for  breath,  as  though  she  had  been 
plunged  beneath.  In  another  moment,  she  threw  off 
with  a  violent  eflbrt,  the  burthen  that  seemed  to  press 
her  down^  she  started  up  and  gazed  wildly  around ; 
she  was  no  longer  asleep,  it  was  not  a  dream,  the 
sound — the  smell  was  that  of  fire,  and  with  wild 
Mfeaius,  she  roused  her  young  companions  from  their 
dnmbers,  to  the  horrid  certainty  that  the  house  was 
inflames. 

For  a  moment,  all  was  wild  and  aimless  dismay ;  ''  The 
Btaitcase  is  on  fire — we  are  lost !"  was  the  general  cry. 
Margaret  flew  to  the  windows,  but  the  height  rendered 
all  hopes  of  escape  that  way  impracticable,  and  her 
companions  now  hung  from  them,  shrieking  to  the 
crowd,  who  were  already  gathered  in  the  street  beneath. 
At  this  moment,  a  ladder,  which  had  been  secured 
to  the  scaffolding  of  a  house,  which  was  under  repair, 
it  a  short  distance,  was  hastily  raised  to  the  window, 
lad  a  man  actively  ascended  and  implored  them  to  lose 
BO  time. 

**  Margaret  i  Margaret !  trust  yourself  to  me !"  ez- 
daimed  the  well-known  voice  of  Walter,  who  had 
distinguished  her,  though  she  shrank  back  as  he 
approached  the  window.  Margaret,  however,  did  not 
forget  in  the  midst  of  the  horror  and  confusion,  that 
die  was  not  clothed,  and  while  the  rest  of  the  girls 
crowded  to  their  only  chance  of  escape,  with  an  impe- 
titostty  that  threatened  danger  to  themselves  as  well 
as  their  eompanion,  Margaret  was  hastily  throwing  on 
soeh  articles  of  dress  as  came  first  to  hand. 
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Her  companions  were  now  all  safe  in  the  street,  and 
Margaret  in  reply  to  Walter's  agonised  exclamations 
and  entreaties,  had  replied,  as  she  advanced  towards 
him— 

"  I  am  here,  Walter ;"  when  the  fire  suddenly  burst 
forth  with  such  intense  ftiry  from  the  windows  of  the 
first  floor,  that  not  only  was  her  descent  rendered 
impracticable,  but  Walter  was  compelled  to  save  himself 
from  immediate  destruction,  by  leaping  into  the  window 
of  the  apartment,  in  which  she  had  so  fatally  lingered. 

"  We  are  both  lost,  now ;"  said  Walter,  straining 
her  in  his  arms  with  desperation. 

ITie  flame,  which  was  now  entering  the  windows, 
shone  upon  a  door  which  was  exactly  opposite,  but 
which  was  nailed  up. 

"Where  does  that  lead  to?"  and  Walter,  without 
waiting  for  a  reply,  sprang  towards  it,  and  with  a  few 
blows,  aided  by  his  feet,  forced  it  inwards.  The  instanta- 
neous change  of  atmosphere,  rather  than  their  sight,  told 
them  they  were  in  the  open  air,  and  Margaret  now 
recollected  that  she  had  been  told  the  door  led  to  the 
leads  over  the  roof  of  an  adjoining  building,  on  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  keep  flowers,  but,  that 
the  door  had  been  nailed  up  by  Mrs.  Dollasson,  who 
declared  that  they  neglected  their  work  to  attend  to 
their  garden. 

Walter  paused  a  moment,  to  reconnoitre  their  situa- 
tion, which  at  first  sight,  did  not  seem  much  bettered 
by  the  change,  for  there  appeared  no  means  of  des- 
cent, and  though,  by  going  to  the  extremity  of  the 
leads,  they  were  now  pretty  well  out  of  the  reach  of 
smoke  and  flames,  which  were  ascending  in  immense 
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volumes^  yet  they  could  scarcely  hope  that  the  building 
on  which  they  stood  would  escape  the  conflagra- 
tioii ;  and  to  make  their  situation  known  to  those  who 
might  have  aided  them  seemed  impossible^  for  they 
were  now  in  the  rear  of  the  other  houses,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  had  all  fled,  at  the  first  alarm,  into  the 
s^eet. 

Walter  gazed  round  him  in  despair,  and  traversed 
the  flat  roof  hastily  in  every  direction,  to  discover  if 
it  afforded  no  means  of  escape. 

'*We  are  saved,  Margaret! — we  are  saved!"  ho 
exclaimed,  as  his  foot  at  length  struck  against  what 
pfofved  to  be  the  wire  protection  of  a  small  skylight. 
To  wrench  np  the  wire,  and  demolish  the  glass,  was 
bat  the  work  of  a  moment ;  and  then  he  hastily  slung 
himself  through  the  aperture,  to  discover  whether  the 
height  would  allow  of  his  lowering  Margaret  without 
any  other  assistance.  Fortunately,  he  found  a  footing , 
and,  in  a  few  moments,  Margaret  was  safe  in  his  arms. 
Bat  here  a  new  difficulty  arose :  they  were  in  a  large 
qartment,  which  Walter  rightly  conjectured  was  used 
as  a  warehouse ;  but  the  sudden  change  from  the  blaze 
of  light  to  comparative  darkness,  and  the  heat  of  the 
place,  which  was  closely  shut  up,  so  bewildered  him, 
that  for  a  long  time  he  searched  in  vain  for  any  means 
of  egress. 

''  I  shall  be  stifled,  dear  Walter  I  let  us  go  back  into 
the  open  air,  at  all  hazards !"  said  Margaret,  clinging 
atiU  closer  to  her  protector. 

Walter  did  not  reply,  but  he  redoubled  his  frantic 
haste  to  find  the  door,  which  must,  of  necessity,  open 
to  a  staircase.    Before  it  was  found  and  opened.  Mar- 
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garet  laid  an  insensible  weight  in  his  arms.  He  carried 
her  down^  forced  open  another  and  another  door^  and 
then  found  himself  in  an  open  quiet  court,  leading 
into  a  street,  so  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  tumult, 
that  not  a  person  seemed  to  have  been  disturbed  by  it. 

The  cool  night  air^  and  some  water  which  a  neigh- 
bouring^ pump  opportunely  supplied,  soon  brought 
Margaret  to  herself;  and,  in  an  agony  of  gratitude 
and  affection,  she  threw  her  arms  around  the  neck 
of  her  preserver. 

Walter,  however,  though  his  first  impression  was 
only  that  of  joy  at  her  and  his  own  escape,  did  not 
lose  sight  of  the  advantages  which  her  present  helpless 
situation  afforded  him. 

''  Where  can  I  take  you  to,  Margaret  ?"  he  demanded ; 
''there  is  no  place  here  which  can  afford  you  an 
asylum." 

Margaret  was  bewildered.  In  the  exultation  of 
having  escaped  such  a  dreadful  fate,  she  had  forgotten 
that  this  calamity  had  rendered  her  houseless  and 
desolate,  with  scarcely  covering  to  shield  her  from  the 
elements.  Her  aunt — ^it  was  the  only  place  she  could 
look  to  for  shelter;  yet,  she  doubted,  sadly  doubted, 
the  kindness  of  her  reception ;  and,  for  the  first  time^ 
fiiUy  aware  of  the  misery  of  her  situation,  she  burst 
into  tears. 

"Do  not  be  thus  distressed,  dear  Margaret/'  said 
her  wily  lover;  "I  did  but  ask  you  if  there  is  any 
person  or  place  you  would  wish  me  to  conduct  you  to ; 
but  if  you  will  trust  yourself  to  my  guidance,  I  will 
take  you  to  a  kind,  good,  old  creature.  Though  her 
place  is  but  homely, ** 
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"Oh!  take  me  anywhere,  Walter;  I  shall  be  safe 
ind  happy  with  you  !**  exclaimed  Margaret,  warmly. 

Walter  pressed  her  still  more  closely  to  his  bosom,- 
and  Margaret  forgot  her  recent  danger,  her  father's 
anxieties  and  warnings— all,  in  short,  but  that  Walter 
stfll  loved  and  had  risked  his  life  for  her. 

She  accompanied  him  to  the  place  he  had  spoken 
rf,  was  received  with  the  most  officious  welcomd,  and 

but  why  follow  minutely  this  record  of  woman's 

weakness  and  man's  perfidy!  Margaret  was  hence- 
fcrth  acknowledged  as  the  wife  of  her  seducer;  and 
lus  promise  to  give  her  a  legal  right  to  that  title,  ifrom 
veck  to  week,  and  month  to  month,  quieted  her 
wniples.  She  had  written  to  her  father,  immediately 
after  the  fire,  detailing  her  providential  escape,  and 
the  means  by  which  it  had  been  effected,  and  leaving 
it  to  him  to  say  what  was  to  be  her  destiny ;  but  this 
fetter  Walter  had  prudently  consigned  to  the  flames, 
after  having  first  perused  it. 

From  day  to  day  the  unhappy  girl  looked  and  waited 
for  the  communication,  which  she  flattered  herself  she 
vas  irrevocably  determined  to  abide  by,  but  it  came 
not;  and  she  was  at  length  compelled  reluctantly  to 
jield  her  belief  to  Walter's  assertions,  that  her  father 
W  renounced  her. 

"So  bitter,"  said  the  latter,  *'is  the  old  man's 
hatred  of  me,  that  it  is  my  belief  he  would  rather  you 
should  have  perished  in  the  flames,  than  that  I  should 
nave  been  the  happy  means  of  saving  you." 

Margaret  wept  long  and  bitterly  this  alienation  from 
her  only  parent ;  but  Walter  was  passionately  devoted 
^0  her :  and  his  love,  and  the  gratifications  and  in- 
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dalgences  which  that  aSection  procured  for  her,  soon 
lessened  the  intensity  of  her  regret,  and  banished, 
except  in  private,  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  as  the 
name  of  her  father  was  henceforth  banished  from  her 
tongue. 

Walter's  passion^  however,  like  all  which  have  no 
better  foundation,  soon  began  to  cool;  and  Margaret 
had,  too,  the  additional  misery  of  discovering  that  his 
extravagance  was  rapidly  exhausting  his  means  of 
support. 

All  her  imprudence,  her  ingratitude  and  want  of 
affection  to  her  father,  now  stared  her  in  the  face. 
She  had  never  heard  anything  of  the  old  man  since  the 
eventful  night  of  the  fire,  for  he  had  never  answered 
the  letter  she  had  written  to  assure  him  that  she  was 
safe.  During  the  many  hours  of  solitary  and  painful 
reflection  which  were  now  her  lot  to  endure,  the  wish 
and  hope  of  being  reconciled  to  the  kind  and  affec- 
tionate parent  was  evermore  uppermost  in  her  mind. 
As  the  wife  of  Walter,  however  he  might  condemn  the 
imprudence  which  had  made  her  so,  she  felt  that  she 
would  dare  present  herself  to  her  father;  but  without 
that  title,  she  dared  not :  and  it  became  anew  a  motive 
with  her,  to  urge  on  Walter  the  fulfilment  of  his  often- 
repeated  promises.  At  first  he  procrastinated,  and 
promised  again ;  but  at  length  the  theme  became  dis- 
agreeable to  him — he  tried  to  put  her  off  by  treatinfj 
the  engagement  itself  with  levity. 

''How  can  a  few  words,  muttered  over  us  by  a 
parson,  make  us  more  one  than  v\e  are,  Peggy  ?"  he 
observed,  with  a  laughing  air. 

"  No,"  returned  Margaret ;    "  but  it  is  the  solemn 
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contract  that  We  make  between  onrselve^^  in  the  sight 
rf •• 

*' Pshaw! — veil,  come,  we'll  make  the  contract  as 
Kdemn  as  you  please — come,  here  is  your  prayer-hook ; 
I  will  read  my  part  of  the  ceremony — ^yours,  I  dare  say, 
you  have  got  by  heart,  long  ago." 

Margaret  burst  into  tears,  at  this  unfeeling  sneer; 
and  Walter,  after  making  a  slight  attempt  to  dry  them, 
by  declaring  that  he  meant  nothing  by  his  raillery, 
quitted  her^  declaring  he  was  quite  tired  of  melancholy 
looks. 

Again  and  again  was  the  subject  renewed  between 
them;  and  Margaret,  at  length,  ventured  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  her  wish  to  be  reccmdled  to  her  father  was 
her  chief  motive  for  urging  him  to  what  he  had  so 
often  promised. 

"Your  &ther,  Margaret/'  he  replied,  assuming  a 
look  of  deep  concern;  *'if  that  is  the  only  cause  of 
yoor  anxiety,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  it  is  too  late  for 
yon  ever  to  fulfil  your  wish ;  I  have  been  unwilling  to 
give  you  pain,  but  the  truth  must  be  told — ^your  father 
has  been  dead  these  two  months  past." 

Margaret  now  believed  her  cup  of  sorrow  full ;  but 
she  had  as  yet  tasted  but  slightly  of  its  bitters : 
the  was  doomed  to  drain  it  to  its  dregs.  By  degrees 
she  learned  tiiie  particulars  of  her  father's  death.  The 
mdancholy  news  of  the  fire,  and  the  supposed  loss 
of  his  daughter,  had  abruptly  met  his  eye  in  a  public 
newspaper.  Her  efforts  to  save  herself,  her  frantic 
screams  for  assistance,  and  the  daring  attempt  of  a 
yoQiig  man  to  save  her,  who  had  shared  her  horrid  fate^ 
were  all  detailed  with  heart-rending  accuracy,  and  the 

5.  N 
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poor  old  father  sank  under  the  unexpected  blow.  His 
business  was  henceforth  neglected — the  world  was  a 
blank  to  him — ^his  whole  thoughts  were  absorbed  in  the 
dreadful  catastrophe,  which  was  ever  present  in  all  its 
horrid  circumstances;  and  after  a  short  struggle,  he 
sank  silently  into  the  grave. 

By  what  strange  fatality  her  letter  to  him  had  been 
prevented  reaching  its  destination,  Margaret  could  not 
learn — ^it  was,  indeed,  now  useless  to  inquire ;  but  she 
mourned  for  her  father,  as  only  those  can  mours  who 
feel  the  consciousness  of  having,  by  their  misconduct^ 
hastened  that  catastrophe,  which  they  would,  when  too 
late,  have  given  worlds  to  have  retarded. 

Margaret,  however,  soon  learned,  that  the  indulgence 
of  her  grief  was  not  likely  to  recal  the  wayward  heart 
of  Walter,  who  detested,  as  he  said,  all  sighing  and 
sobbing,  especially  when  it  could  do  no  manner  of  good, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance;  and  she, 
therefore,  exerted  all  her  fortitude  to  conceal  the  grief 
that  rankled  at  her  heart.  But  she  soon  had  fresh  and 
infinitely  more  bitter  cause  to  regret  the  hour  when  she 
had  listened  to  the  insinuations  of  passion,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  of  reasom  and  filial  affection. 

She  was  hourly  expecting  to  become  a  mother,  when 
Walter,  who  had  for  some  time  casually  absented  him- 
self, upon  frivolous  pretences,  firom  her,  sometimes  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  once  or  twice  for  even  a  whole 
week,  suddenly  disappeared  altogether. 

They  were  considerably  in  arrears,  not  only  for  rent, 
but  to  all  the  trades-people  in  the  neighbourhood,  who, 
deceived  by  Margaret's  innocent  and  modest  appear- 
ance, had  readily  credited  the  account  Walter  chose  to 
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give  of  himselfy  and  her ;  and  the  nnhappy  girl's  first 
sappoBitioii^  yims,  that  he  had  absented  himself  to  avoid 
these  creditors,  who  were  beginning  to  grow  importu- 
nate.    He  had,  indeed,  more  than  once  hinted  to  her, 
that  wiihcmt  some  unexpected  stroke  of  good-fortune, 
he  shoQld  never  be  able  to  dischai^  those  debts,  and 
that  the  only  alternative  he  saw,  was  to  get  out  of  the 
way,  and  though  it  had  never  occurred  to  her  as  pos- 
sible tliat  he  would  take  this   step  without   advising 
her  of  it^  yet  she  was  now  for  a  long  time  willing  to 
believe  that  this  was  the  ^only  motive  of  his  absence, 
and  that  he  would  send  for  her  whenever  he  consi- 
dered it  safe  to  do  so,  without  betraying  bis  place  of 
trfuge. 

By  degrees,  however,  the  fatal  truth  became  apparent ; 
HiBrgaret  was  deserted,  and  in  addition  to  the  misery 
of  finding  herself  thus  left  destitute  at  the  very  time 
when  she  most  required  assistance  and  protection,  was 
idded  the  galling  sting  of  contempt  and  reproach, 
fiom  those  who  considered  her  as  accessory  to  the 
imposition  which  had  been  practised  on  them,  by  her 
seducer.  It  was  in  vain  that  Margaret  tried  to  induce 
thdr  pity,  by  candidly  reveahng  her  whole  history, 
there  could  be  no  pity  for  one,  who,  far  from  being  able 
to  pay  the  debts  whidi  had  been  contracted,  as  they 
insisted,  if  not  by  her,  for  her  use,  was  absolutely  in 
danger  of  wanting  common  necessaries.  Her  landlady, 
the  mother  of  a  large  family,  had  no  notion  of  pitying 
such  creatnres,  and  insisted  that  her  husband  should 
compel  the  unfortunate  lodger  to  quit  her  apartments, 
without  delay. 
Margaret  could  oppose  only  tears  to  this  peremptory 
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mandate^  and  on  a  cold  rainy  day  in  November,  she 
sallied  forth  to  procure  another  lodging. 

Her  beautiful  face^  her  evident  melancholy,  and  the 
unequivocal  prospect  of  soon  becoming  a  mother^  which 
her  appearance  betrayed,  were  sufficient  reasons  for 
the  contempt  and  rudeness  which  she  experienced  ficom 
some,  the  suspicion  and  rejection  of  all  to  whom  she 
applied,  and  hopeless  and  sinking  with  fatigue,  she 
returned  to  be  told  that  there  was  no  longer  a  home 
there  for  her. 

'^  Not  for  this  night,  for  this  night  only  I"  she  firan- 
ticaUy  exclaimed;  ''surely  you  cannot  turn  me  from 
your  door  at  this  hour,  and  such  a  night  too,  you  have 
daughters  of  your  own,  and ** 

**  Yes,  ma'am ;  I  have  daughters,  and  its  just  because 
I'm  determined  they  shan't  have  a  bad  example  before 
their  eyes,  and  shall  see  what  wickedness  and  dis- 
obedience of  parents  brings  people  to,  that  I  wont  let 
you  in;  no,  not  for  another  hour!"  said  the  self- 
complacent  lady,  through  the  window  of  the  parlour, 
which  she  had  opened  to  answer  her  unhappy  lodger, 
as  if  fearful  that  the  latter  should  force  her  way  if  the 
front  door  was  opened. 

Margaret  could  not  reply  to  this,  it  was  too  true, 
and  in  despair  she  wrung  her  hands,  and  turned  from 
the  inhospitable  door. 

The  few  articles  she  had  left  (for  stem  necessity  had 
compelled  her  to  part  with  all,  but  those  that  were 
indispensable  to  personal  comfort),  including  those  for 
her  expected  infant,  were  all  left  in  her  bed-room ;  but 
even  these  were  denied  her  by  the  inexorable  woman, 
who  seemed  determined  to  make  the  unfortunate  girl 
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e^>erienoe^  in  its  utmost  degree^  the  consequences  of 
gnilt. 

That  nighty  and  the  next  day^  the  unhappy  Margaret 
trarexsed  the  steets  of  London,  unknowing  whither  she 
went — regardless  of  the  observation  her  appearance 
from  time  to  time  attracted — ^repulsing  with  even 
fierceness  the  repeated  attempts  which  were  made  to 
address  her — and  conscious  only  of  one  wish,  and  one 
pmpose — ^to  find  Walter  Greffiey,  to  let  him  see  the 
wretchedness  to  which  he  had  reduced  her,  and  then 
to  die  at  his  feet. 

The  second  evening  closed  in,  she  had  tasted  no  food 
sines  early  in  the  day  before,  and  all  the  rest  she  had 
taken  bom  her  weary  walk,  was  upon  the  steps  of 
dears,  bam  which  she  had  usually  been  driven  in  a 
short  tone,  either  by  the  insolence  of  curiosity,  or  the 
impertinence  of  levity. 

The  rain  had  at  first  fallen  so  heavily,  that  it  had 
drenched  her  to  the  skin ;  but  it  had  now  ceased,  and 
tils  diiS  wind  seemed  to  indicate  frost. 

Suddenly  the  preternatural  strength  which  had  sus- 
tained, seemed  to  desert  her;  she  felt  her  limbs 
tremble,  and  become  unable  to  bear  her  farther,  her 
iKad  became  confused,  her  sight  obscured,  and  after 
vainly  grasping  at  all  around  to  save  her,  she  fell  with 
violence  on  the  pavement. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

*<  *Twas  sad  to  gaze  upon  a  brow  so  fair, 
And  see  it  tiiaced  with  sach  a  tale  of  woe; 
To  think  that  one  so  yoang  and  beaatifal 
Was  wasting  to  the  greye." 

Anov. 

When  Margaret  recovered  to  perfect  recollection  of  the 
past^  and  consciousness  of  the  present;  she  was  the 
inhabitant  of  a  parish  workhouse,  and  by  her  side  laid 
the  infant  to  whom  she  had  given  birth  in  the  pangs 
of  insensibility.  Many  days  had  elapsed  since  she  had 
been  found  perishing  in  the  street,  and  conveyed  to  her 
present  asylum,  but  she  had  remained  in  a  stale  of 
torpid  unconsciousness  of  her  situation,  until  the  birth 
of  her  boy  roused  her  once  more  to  misery. 

It  was  a  beautiful  child,  and  even  among  those  whom 
poverty  and  wretchedness  had  rendered  selfish,  both 
the  mother  and  her  boy  excited  universal  observation 
and  attention,  llie  tale  Margaret  had  to  tell,  was 
one,  however,  too  common  in  that  miserable  abode, 
to  excite  more  than  common  sympathy,  and  from 
that  Margaret  turned  away;  the  wound  had  stricken 
too  deep,  and  even  her  child's  innocent  smiles  failed 
to  banish  for  one  moment  the  look  of  settled  despair 
from  her  countenance,  or  the  deep-seated  conviction 
from  her  mind  that  she  was  dying. 

Weeks,  however,  passed  on,  and  Margaret  still  lin- 
gered in  a  world  of  woe ;  but,  though  her  homely  com- 
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panioDs  tried  to  cheer  her^  by  speaking  of  her  youth 
and  her  good  looks^  and  by  relating  instances  of  good 
fixrtime  and  after  prosperity^  which  had  befallen  many 
who  had  not  possessed  half  her  advantages^  she  still 
shook  her  head,  and  pressed  her  child  closer  to  her 
bosom,  from  the  conviction  that  ere  long  that  bosom 
would  be  cold  even  to  its  innocent  endearments. 

The  hour  of  final  separation  from  that  sole  remaining 
tie  at  length  arrived;  Margaret  was  pronounced  past 
recovery,  and  her  child  was  taken  from  her,  to  receive 
ooorishment  from  another  nurse. 

''This  is  the  last — the  last!"  murmured  Margaret, 
hiding  her  &ce  with  her  attenuated  hands,  as  if  to  shut 
henceforth  all  view  of  that  world  which  was  now  a 
Uauk  to  her.  She  had  beheld  her  child  for  the  last 
time;  and  there  remained  not  now  an  object  which 
could  induce  her  to  unclose  her  eyes  again.  She  was 
mistaken.  A  voice,  which  even  at  that  awful  moment 
thrilled  through  her  heart,  sounded  in  her  ears.  She 
k)oked  up^  and  beheld  Walter  gazing  upon  her  with 
looks  of  deep  agony  and  commiseration. 

''Margaret,  forgive  me  I — ^forgive  me !"  he  wildly  ex«> 
claimed,  "  not  willingly  did  I  quit  you ;  but " 

Margaret  heard  not  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence. 

*'My  child— your  child,  Walter,"  she  frantically  ex- 
flaimed;  ''promise  me— swear  that  you  will  never 
desert  it." 

"  I  do  swear — solemnly  swear,  Margaret,  be  my  fate 
vhat  it  may,  that  child  shall  share  it." 

The  woman,  to  whom  the  child  had  been  entrusted, 
at  this  moment  re-entered  the  room;  the  information 
had  reached  her,  that  the  father  of  the  boy  had  at  last 
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made  his  appearance^  and  partly  from  <mriofi]ty»  partly 
mik  the  hope  of  receiving  a  present  from  him,  she  now 
made  her  appearance  at  the  side  of  the  bed,  with  the 
infant  in  het  arms. 

With  almost  snpematural  strength,  the  dying  mother 
raised  herself  on  her  pillow,  and  taking  the  child  in  her 
arms,  imprinted  one  long  kiss  npon  its  lips,  and  then 
placing  it  in  Walter's  arms  : 

"  So  may  you  prosper  as  yon  keep  your  oath !"  she 
uttered  in  a  hollow  voice,  and  raising  her  hands  and 
eyes  to  heaven. 

Walter  bent  his  head  over  the  child,  to  conceal  the 
tears  that  trickled  down  his  cheeks,  and  fell  upoa  its 
unconscious  face;  and  when  he  again  raised  his  eyes, 
those  which  had  gazed  upon  him  with  such  intensity 
were  closed  for  ever — ^Margaret  was  dead ! 

Profligate,  unprincipled,  and  abandoned  as  he  was, 
Walter  had  still  felt  deeply,  at  the  time,  the  melancholy 
fete  of  the  poor  girl  who  had  so  fatally  proved  her  deep 
devotion  to  him.  He  had,  too,  been  less  blameable  in 
his  desertion  of  her  than  he  appeared ;  for  the  real  feet 
was,  he  had  not  voluntarily  deserted  her,  but  had  been 
placed  in  a  situation  which  he  dared  not  communicate 
to  her,  fearful  of  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  her.  He 
had,  in  reality,  been  in  prison — ^had  been  charged  with 
a  capital  crime — ^and  by  what  even  to  himself  seemed 
little  short  of  a  miracle,  escaped  condemnation. 

''  It  would  kill  Margaret,  if  she  knew  it,"  was  his 
constant  reflection,  while  yet  in  uncertainty  of  his  fete, 
and  she  had  better,  therefore,  think  anything  than  know 
the  truth. 

When,  however,  he  found  himself  once  more  at  liberty. 
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Us  fint  thought  tiamad  to  her,  of  whose  affection  he 
was  too  firmly  convinced^  to  doubt  for  a  moment  his 
being  able  to  make  his  peace  by  a  feigned  tale,  accoant- 
ing  far  his  absence  without  betraying  the  truth;  but 
Hargaret  was  gone,  and  left  no  clue  by  which  he  could 
trace  her. 

It  was  only  now  ihat  Walter  knew  the  real  worth  of 
her  he  had  lost.  Shunned  even  by  his  former  dissipated 
oompaoioiiSy  who,  though  they  had  without  hesitation 
dttsed  in  the  profits  of  his  crime,  felt  it  necessary  for 
tiisir  own  safety,  to  avoid  all  public  association  with 
bim,  his  heart  softened  by  his  recent  danger,  Walter 
aight  now  have  returned  to  the  right  path,  had 
Mnguwt  been  at  hand  to  strengthen  his  half-formed 
Rsolves,  and  give  form  to  his  shadowy  plans  for  the 
fiitnre :  but  long  and  vain  was  his  search,  for  he  had 
been  deceived  into  the  belief  that  she  had  voluntarily 
quitted  her  home,  unable  to  endure  longer  the  anguish 
lad  uncertainty  of  his  absence. 

By  one  of  those  accidents,  as  they  are  termed,  which 
fteijaently  surprise  even  the  most  unthinking  and  un- 
reflecting,  into  the  conviction  that 


**  There's  a  dWinity  thai;  shapes  oar  aetioDi, 
Rough  hew  them  how  we  will.*' 

He  was  led  to  the  very  place  which  had  given  a  last 
asylum  to  the  unhappy  Margaret,  and  a  birth-place  to 
her  child — but  it  was  too  late^  the  bright  spot  in 
Walter's  life  was  darkened  for  ever  by  her  death,  and 
&om  henceforth  the  only  trace  that  remained  of  her 
gentle  influence  was,  that  he  still  adhered  to  her  child. 
Amid  all  the  various  fluctuations  of  a  life  of  adventure, 
5  o 
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unrestrained  by  any  consideration  but  that  of  per- 
sonal security ;  &om  the  time  he  quitted  England,  the 
young  Walter  was  his  constant  companion^  and  though 
often  a  su&rer  horn  the  uncertain  temper,  the  alternate 
fits  of  violence  and  depression,  which,  especially  towards 
its  close,  marked  the  unhappy  tenor  of  Walter  Geffirey*8 
life,  the  son  of  his  early  love,  of  the  lost  and  lamented 
Margaret,  ever  held  more  influence  over  him  than 
any  one  beside.  While  yet  struggling  for  fortune,  he 
had  married,  and  thereby  attained  not  only  consider- 
able wealth,  but  had  been  placed  on  the  first  step  of 
that  eminence,  which  he  had  after  succeeded  in  climbing 
to  its  topmost  height,  but  though  a  large  foroily  had 
been  the  result  of  this  union,  none  of  his  children  had 
ever  seemed  to  hold  that  place  in  his  heart  which  Walter 
did,  and  he  had  beheld  them  drop  off,  one  by  one,  with 
little  emotion,  for  Walter  was  yet  spared,  and  to  Walter 
at  length  devolved  all  that  wealthy  the  accumulation  of 
which  had  long  swallowed  up  every  feeling  and  sensa- 
tion, regard  for  his  son — the  son  of  Mai^garet — alone 
excepted. 

The  effects  of  this  exclusive  partiality  could  not  be 
expected  to  operate  very  favourably  on  the  character  of 
the  young  Walter.  He  was  not  naturally  bad  inclined, 
for  he  possessed  much  of  the  better  parts  of  his  mother's 
character;  he  was  generous,  kind-hearted,  and  affec- 
tionate, but  a  long  course  of  unlimited  indulgence  in 
all  his  desires,  the  flattery  and  servile  submissiveness 
of  all  who  wished  to  pay  their  court  not  only  to  the 
father  but  to  the  foture  heir  of  his  fortunes,  and  the 
luxurious  and  immoral  habits  of  life  in  which  he  had 
been  bred,  had  all  contributed  to  deaden  and  obscure 
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Uie  iiatoral  disposition  of  Walter  Fitz-Oeffirey^  as  he 
was  by  his  £Either's  express  desire  named. 

Retaining  not  the  slightest  zecollection  of  the  land  of 
his  birth,  Fitz-Geffirey  felt  no  wish,  even  when  the  slight 
restraint  which  his  £Btther's  existence  had  created  was 
removed,  to  re-visit  England,  of  which  his  father 
bad  nev^  8ix>ken  but  in  terms  of  contempt  and  hatred ; 
bat  the  pleasures  which  wealth  enabled  him  to 
enjoy  in  the  sultry  cUmate  of  India,  at  length  palled 
upon  his  taste,  and  were  rendered  joyless  by  the  loss 
of  health ;  and  at  the  age  of  forty,  the  rich  East 
hidtan,  Walter  Fitz-Gefirey,  landed  in  that  which  was 
literaDy  to  him  a  new  world. 

For  some  months  the  pleasures  and  novelties  of 
London  held  him  captive;  his  spirits  returned,  his 
nund  was  interested,  and  he  fancied  that  his  bodily 
bealth  was  equally  renovated.  His  wealth  and  name 
lecaied  him  all'  outward  respect  and  attention,  and 
fbr  a  time  he  thought  himself  completely  happy. 

A  fit  of  sickness  dissipated  this  illusion ;  it  was  true, 
numey  could  command  obsequious  attendance,  the 
most  eminent  physicians  crowded  his  chamber,  and 
s  boat  of  menials  were  ready  to  obey  the  slightest 
indication  of  his  wishes ;  but  still  he  sighed  for  that 
which  money  could  not  command,  for  the  sympathising 
tear,  the  anxious  look,  the  kind  inquiry,  and  inde- 
&tigid>le  attention  of  aflEection.  A  disappointment  in 
early  life  had  disposed  him  to  look  with  suspicion 
on  females  in  general.  A  girl,  who  had  come  out 
to  India,  wiih  the  (then  common)  view  of  gaining 
a  rich  husband,  had  fiMcinated  him  by  her  beauty, 
and  the  superficial  accomplishments  which,  as  usual 
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in  such  cases^  constitnted  all  her  dowry.  She  had 
listened  with  complacency  to  his  addresses— she  had 
condescended  to  accept  the  most  costly  presents  from 
him;  but  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to  make  a 
formal  proposal  for  her  hand,  she  suddenly  married 
a  man  older  than  his  fftther,  whom  she  had  only  known 
a  few  days,  and  who  possessed  no  other  claim  to  Ler 
favour,  than  being  reported  to  be  the  richest  man  in 
the  presidency. 

It  was  the  recollection  of  this  mortification  and 
disappointment,  which  had,  however,  at  the  time  piqued 
his  pride  much  more  than  his  affections,  that  rendered 
Fitz-Gefirey  so  cynical  and  incredulous  respecting 
females,  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  good  old-bachelor- 
like  age  of  forty,  without  having  found  one  on  whom 
he  could  repose  the  confidence  of  a  heart,  which  yet 
yearned  to  share  its  now  solitary  feelings  with  some 
gentle  partner. 

At  the  period  of  the  sickness  of  which  we  have 
before  spoken,  in  the  crowded  solitude  and  noisy 
quietness  of  a  foshionable  hotel,  this  want  and  wish 
returned  upon  him  with  tenfold  violence.  It  was  then 
that  his  mind  reverted  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
his  fether,  in  moments  of  unusual  excitement,  had  been 
accustomed  to  speak  of  his  deceased  Margaret. 

''And  she,  to  whom  he  ascribed  every  virtue  under 
heaven — she,  the  mother  whom  I  so  unhappily  lost, 
before  I  could  know  her  worth,  was  a  simple  country 
gill,"  he  exclaimed.  '^  Oh,  yes,  it  is  there,  amidst  the 
beings  uncontaminated  by  art  and  fiMhion,  that  I 
must  seek  for  a  heart  which  can  attach  itself  to  mine." 

A  circumstance  which  this  illness  also  brought  for 
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waid,  ccmtributed  to  strengthen  this  impression.  A  host 
of  papers  which,  since  his  feither's  death  had  lain 
neglected  and  nnexamined,  were  accidently  thrown 
under  his  observation,  and  among  them  he  discovered 
the  whole  correspondence  of  his  father's  early  life ;  and 
among  much  to  pain  and  to  surprise  him,  there  was 
also  mnch  which  interested,  and  made  him  anxious 
to  pat  in  practice  a  plan  he  had  formed,  of  visiting 
the  place  of  his  parents'  birth,  and  endeavouring  there 
to  find,  if  there  still  existed  any  remnants  of  the 
families,  with  whom  he  could  claim  kindred. 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  intention,  that  he  entered 

the  village  of   Uan ,  as  we    have  in  our   first 

chapter  recorded.  His  father's  letters  had  without 
difficulty  enabled  him  to  trace  the  scene  of  the  latter's 
yonthfol  existence;  but  he  had  b^en  so  disgusted  by 
Us  reception  from  the  widow  of  Squire  Jenkins  «nd 
her  daughters,  tliat  he  had  left  them  without  dis- 
covering  who  he  was,  or  the  motives  for  his  inquiry. 

Of  his  smother's  family  he  in  vain  attempted  to  trace 
any  remnstnt,  there  were  few  even  who  remembered 
the  penoa  he  attempted  to  describe,  and  he  was  about 
to  quit  the  place  for  ever,  when  an  accident  which 
compelled  him  to  return  to  the  inn  in  the  village,  and 
to  remain  there  for  the  night,  unexpectedly  introduced 
him  to  one  whose  personal  beauty  exceeded  all  that  he 
had  ever  yet  beheld,  and  who  he  eventually  discovered, 
had  a  still  farther  claim  upon  his  interest,  as  being  the  de- 
scendant of  one  of  those  to  whom  his  father  acknowledged 
YK)t  only  affinity,  but  great  and  continued  obligations, 
vhich  the  latter  had  never,  it  appeared,  either  had  the 
opportunity  or  had  wanted  the  inclination  to  repay. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

**  They  loved  for  yeure  with  grawing  tendemeM, 
They  had  bat  one  pore  pnyer  to  waft  aboTe, 
One  heart,  one  hope,  one  dream,  and  that  was  love.** 

Anow. 

Thb  moming  visit  to  Rose  Farm^  of  the  strangle 
gentleman  who  owned  the  beautiful  carriage  and  horses^ 
that  had  dashed  through  the  village  on  Sunday  evening, 
farmed  the  sole  topic  of  conversation  among  the  various 
groups  that  were  ag%in  collected^  though  more  scattered^ 
and  less  under  restraint^  than  when  in  the  bravery  of 
their  Sabbath  attire^  they  had  paraded  the  green  on 
the  preceding  evening. 

''They  do  say^''  scud  one  pretty  demure-looking 
damsel,  "  that  the  London  stranger  is  going  to  marry 
Maria  outright,  and  that  she  will  ride  in  her  carriage 
to  church,  next  Sunday,  for  they  wont  be  askM  in 
church,  like  we  do,  but  they  will  have  a  license  from 
London,  to  marry  them  quite  a  different  way.'* 

"  YeB,  if  he  ever  does  marry  her^  it  will  be  in  a 
difierent  way,  I  fimcy,"  said  another,  tossing  her  head 
with  an  air  of  incredulity  and  contempt;  ''but  as 
mother  says,  these  fine  gentlemen  are  none  of  them  so 
fond  of  marrying  girls  that  have  nothing  but  their  fiices 
for  their  fortunes/' 

"And  after  all,"  added  a  third,  who  was  fiff  from 
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possessing  any  great  stock  of  personal  charms^  *'  aftei 
all,  I  don't  see  what  Maria  Woodford  has  so  particulai 
to  boast  of,  I've  heard  her  called^  forsooth^ '  The  Pride 
of  the  Village -' "  ;?. 

^  And  so  she  is  the  Pride  of  the  Village,  you  little 
euTioos  poss/'  intemipted  an  old  man^  who  was  lean- 
ing o?er  the  half-door  of  his  cottage,  and  listening 
unobserved  to  their  conversation;  '^she  is  properly 
called  the  Pride  of  our  Village^  bnt  if  what  you  say  is 
trae^  Sally,"  addressing  the  first  speaker,  who  was  his  own 
daughter ;  "  she'll  be  likely  London  Pride  soon ;"  and  the 
old  man  chuckled  with  satisfaction  at  his  own  conceit. 

*'  Bnt  are  you  sure  it  is  Maria  ?"  said  a  youth  who 
stood  near  them,  and  who  had  not  seemed  before  to 
join  in  the  conversation. 

*'  Sure,  why  you  do  not  think  any  man  that  had  got 
eyes,  could  look  at  Grace  Woodford,  when  her  sister 
was  by,"  impetuously  interrupted  another.  ''  Oh,  yes ; 
I  know,"  he  continued,  observing  symptoms  of  dissent 
from  this  remark,  in  the  other's  looks^  ''  I  know  very 
well,  that  you  think  that  there  is  not  such  another  girl 
in  the  world,  as  Grace;  but  I  say  she's  not  worthy  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  same  day  with  Maria,  in  regard  of 
good  looks." 

"  'Pretty  is,  that  pretty  does ;'  our  old  dame  says,'* 
observed  another  girl,  ''and  I'm  sure  as  to  sweet 
temper,  and  kind-heartedness,  and  — — ;  but  who 
are  these  coming  at  such  a  rate  ?  Well,  I  declare  then^ 
it  is  all  true,  for  here  is  Maria  Woodford  herself,  and 
lijbs.  Woodford,  too,  along  with  the  gentleman  himself 
in  the  fine  carriage,  and  they're  not  a  going  to  stop 
here  either !  where  can  they  be  going  ?" 
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**  They  lored  for  yean  with  growing  tendemeiB, 
They  bad  bat  oDe  pore  prayer  to  waft  aboTe» 
One  heart,  one  hope,  one  dream,  and  that  was  love.** 

Ahob. 


Thb  moming  visit  to  Rose  Farni,  of  the  strangle 
gentleman  who  owned  the  beautiful  carriage  and  hoises, 
that  had  dashed  through  the  village  on  Sunday  evening, 
formed  the  sole  topic  of  conversation  among  the  various 
groups  that  were  ag«|in  collected^  though  more  scattered^ 
and  less  under  restraint,  than  when  in  the  bravery  of 
their  Sabbath  attire,  they  had  paraded  the  green  on 
the  preceding  evening. 

''They  do  say,"  said  one  pretty  demure-looking 
damsel,  "  that  the  London  stranger  is  going  to  marry 
Maria  outright,  and  that  she  will  ride  in  her  carriage 
to  church,  next  Sunday,  for  they  wont  be  ask^d  in 
church,  like  we  do,  but  they  will  have  a  license  from 
London,  to  marry  them  quite  a  different  way.'* 

**  YeSj  if  he  ever  does  marry  her«  it  will  be  in  a 
different  way,  I  frncy,"  said  another,  tossing  her  head 
with  an  air  of  incredulity  and  contempt;  ''but  as 
mother  says,  these  fine  gentlemen  are  none  of  them  so 
fond  of  marrying  girls  that  have  nothing  but  their  bcea 
for  their  fortunes." 

"And  after  all,'*  added  a  third,  who  was  &r  ffiom 
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possessing  any  great  stock  of  personal  charms^  "  aftei 
all,  I  don't  see  what  Maria  Woodford  has  so  particulai 
to  boast  of,  I've  heard  her  called^  forsooth^ '  The  Pride 
of  the  Village -' "  ?. 

''  And  so  she  is  the  Pride  of  the  Village,  you  little 
envious  puss^"  intermpted  an  old  man^  who  was  lean- 
ing over  the  half-door  of  his  cottage,  and  listening 
unobserved  to  their  conversation;  '^she  is  properly 
caDed  the  Pride  of  onr  Village^  bnt  if  what  you  say  is 
trae,  Sally,"  addressing  the  first  speaker,  who  was  his  own 
daoghter ;  '^  she'll  be  likely  London  Pride  soon ;"  and  the 
old  man  chuckled  with  satisiaction  at  his  own  conceit. 

''But  are  you  sure  it  is  Maria?"  said  a  youth  who 
stood  near  them,  and  who  had  not  seemed  before  to 
join  in  the  conversation. 

''Sore,  why  you  do  not  think  any  man  that  had  got 
^es,  could  look  at  Grace  Woodford,  when  her  sister 
WM  by,**  impetuously  interrupted  another.  '*  Oh,  yes ; 
I  know,"  he  continued,  observing  symptoms  of  dissent 
from  this  remark,  in  the  other's  looks,  "  I  know  very 
veil,  that  you  think  that  there  is.  not  such  another  girl 
^  the  world,  as  (xrace ;  but  I  say  she's  not  worthy  to 
^  mentioned  in  the  same  day  with  Maria,  in  regard  of 
good  looks." 

"'Pretty  is,  that  pretty  does;'  our  old  dame  says," 
observed  another  girl,  ''and  I'm  sure  as  to  sweet 
tenper,  and  kind-heartedness,  and  — — ;  but  who 
^  these  coming  at  such  a  rate  ?  Well,  I  declare  then, 
it  is  all  true,  for  here  is  Maria  Woodford  herself,  and 
Mn.  Woodford,  too,  along  with  the  gentleman  himself 
m  the  fine  carriage,  and  they're  not  a  going  to  stop 
here  either !  where  can  they  be  going  ?" 
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'<  They  loved  for  yean  with  grawiog  tendenieM, 
They  bad  bat  oDe  pore  prayer  to  waft  above. 
One  heart,  one  hope,  one  dream,  and  that  was  love.** 

Ahov. 


Thb  morning  visit  to  Rose  Fann,  of  the  strangle 
gentleman  who  owned  the  beautiful  carriage  and  horses, 
that  had  dashed  through  the  village  on  Sunday  evening, 
farmed  the  sole  topic  of  conversation  among  the  various 
groups  that  were  ag«|in  collected,  though  more  scattered, 
and  less  under  restraint,  than  when  in  the  bravery  of 
their  Sabbath  attire,  they  had  paraded  the  green  on 
the  preceding  evening. 

''They  do  say,"  said  one  pretty  demure-looking 
damsel,  "  that  the  London  stranger  is  going  to  marry 
Maria  outright,  and  that  she  will  ride  in  her  carriage 
to  church,  next  Sunday,  for  they  wont  be  ask^d  in 
church,  like  we  do,  but  they  will  have  a  license  from 
London,  to  marry  them  quite  a  different  way.'* 

**  Yea,  if  he  ever  does  marry  her«  it  will  be  in  a 
different  way,  I  frncy,"  said  another,  tossing  her  head 
with  an  air  of  incredulity  and  contempt;  ''but  as 
mother  says,  these  fine  gentlemen  are  none  of  them  so 
fond  of  marrying  girls  that  have  nothing  but  their  fiices 
for  their  fortunes." 

And  after  all,"  added  a  third,  who  was  &r  fix)ni 
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possessing  any  great  stock  of  personal  charms^ ''  aftei 
aD,  I  don't  see  what  Maria  Woodford  has  so  particulai 
to  boast  of,  i Ve  heard  her  called^  forsooth^ '  The  Pride 
of  the  Village -'"  > 

''  And  so  she  is  the  Pride  of  the  Village,  yon  little 
envious  pnss,"  interrupted  an  old  man,  who  was  lean- 
ing over  the  half-door  of  his  cottage,  and  listening 
unobserved  to  their  conversation;  '^she  is  properly 
caOed  the  Pride  of  onr  Village,  bnt  if  what  yon  say  is 
trae,  Sally,"  addressing  the  first  speaker,  who  was  his  own 
daughter ;  "  she'll  be  likely  London  Pride  soon ;"  and  the 
old  man  chnckled  with  satisfaction  at  his  own  conceit. 

'* Bat  are  yon  sure  it  is  Maria?"  said  a  youth  who 
stood  near  them,  and  who  had  not  seemed  before  to 
join  in  the  conversation. 

'*Sare,  why  you  do  not  think  any  man  that  had  got 
^jes,  could  look  at  (xrace  Woodford,  when  her  sister 
^M  by,"  impetuously  interrupted  another.  "  Oh,  yes ; 
I  know,"  he  continued,  observing  symptoms  of  dissent 
bom  this  remark,  in  the  other's  looks,  "  I  know  very 
^,  that  you  think  that  there  is  not  such  another  girl 
in  the  world,  as  Grace ;  but  I  say  she's  not  worthy  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  same  day  with  Maria,  in  regard  of 
good  looks." 

'''Pretty  is,  that  pretty  does ;'  our  old  dame  says,'* 
observed  another  girl,  ''and   I'm  sure    as  to  sweet 

^per,  and  kind-heartedness,  and  . ;  but  who 

^  these  coming  at  such  a  rate?  Well,  I  declaiethen, 
i^  is  all  true,  for  here  is  Maria  Woodford  herself,  and 
^-  Woodford,  too,  along  with  the  gentleman  himself 
in  (he  fine  carriage,  and  they're  not  a  going  to  stop 
W  either !  where  can  they  be  going  ?" 
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It  was  indeed  Maria  Woodford^  who,  with  triumph 
fluttering  in  her  little  heart,  and  scarcely  concealed  in 
her  countenance,  under  a  pretended  indifference,  was 
seated  between  her  mother  and  Fitz-Geffirey ;  who,  at 
once,  jdiverted  at  her  little  aks  of  coquetry,  and  still 
enthusiastically  admiring  her  beauty,  was  willing  enough 
to^  the  object  of  it. 

The  discovery  that  there  was  a  house  and  grounda 

to  be  let,  at  a  few  miles  distance  fix>m  Llau ,  which 

Mrs.  Woodford  thought,  might,  with  some  improve- 
ments and  alterations,  be  made  a  fit  residence  for  her 
cousin,  had  been  the  basis  of  this  excursion,  which  now 
gave  additional  food  for  gossip  and  scandal  to  those 
who  thus  saw  themselves  thrown  at  an  immeasurable 
distance  from  their  late  companion,  who  even  now 
seemed  scarcely  to  recognise  those  whov  regardless 
of  all  but  the  gratification  of  their  curiosity,  had 
approached  the  carriage  during  the  brief  moments  it 
had  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  village  inn ;  the  owner 
having,  or  pretending  to  have,  some  orders  to  give  to 
his  valet,  who  came  to  the  door  to  receive  them. 

"  How  she  held  up  her  head,  and  how  proud  her 
mother  looked ;"  said  one  of  the  girls,  who  had  beeii 
particularly  free  in  her  remarks. 

'^  Yes,  the  old  woman  considers  it  a  made  match," 
returned  another,  ^'  but  there's  many  a  slip  'tween  the 
cup  and  the  lip,  and  after  all,  perhaps " 

"  I'll  never  believe  they're  married,  till  I  see  them 
go  to  church,"  interfered  the  plain  girl,  who  had  been 
before  so  sceptical  on  the  same  subject ;  **  for  I've  heard 
my  mother  say  many  times,  there  is'nt  such  a  slippery 
deceitful  set  in  the  world,  as  them  Londoners." 
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<(  Bat  ^tuB  is  not  a  Londone^^  Jenny  Williams/'  said  a 
tan  old  woman  j  who^  leaning  on  her  sticky  had^  unobserved 
by  any  of  tbem^  appcoached  to  listen  to  their  remarks ; 
**  and  more  than  that^  he  is  one  of  our  own  towns- 
people,  that  is  to  say,  his  father  and  mother  were — and 
wdl  do  I  remember  thetn,  as  handsome  a  couple  as 
ever  the  sun  shone  upon ;  aye,  and  modest  and  ^11- 
spokoi  she  was,  there  was  no  such  giggling,  ilUbehaved 
manxes  in  my  young  days,  as  there  is  now,  making  their 
jeers  at  old  people.'' 

*'  I  didn't  jeer  at  you,  I  am  sure,  Alice,"  said  the 
girl,  to  whom,  by  her  looks,  this  reproof  was  particu- 
lariy  addressed;  '^I  was  only  laughing  at  Belgrave 
Mansel,  to  see  how  eager  he  looked,  to  hear  what  you 

were  saying,  though " 

''Belgrade,  how  are  ye  my  lad?"  interrupted  Alice, 
ber  wrinkled  countenance  unbending  into  almost  a 
smile,  at  the  sight  of  her  favourite ;  "  ah,"  she 
ocmtinued, ''  I'm  afraid  it  is  ill  news  for  thee,  boy,  that 
Grace  has  found  a  rich  relation,  for  of  course  he'9  as 
much  Grace's  cousin,  as  he  is  her  sister's ;  there's  no 
saying,  indeed,  how  much  nearer  he  may  be  to  both 
yet,  fixr  he  ar'nt  so  near  of  kin  that  he  can'i  marry 
tbem. 

•*What!  both  of  them,  Alice!'*  said  a  roguishJook- 
ing  young  man,  who  stood  ^behind  her;  "why  that's 
more  than  the  king  can  do,  or  any  body,  but  the  pope 
of  Rome,  or  the  grand  Turk— he  may  have  two  wives, 

they  say.'* 

"  T  know  nothing  about  that.  Tommy  Lewis,"  replied 
the  old  woman,  very  seriously ;  "  but  goodness  forbid 
I  should  be  such  a  heathen  as  to  think  that  anybody 

5.  P 
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could  marry  two  wives  in  England;  all  I  meant  to 
say  was,  that  if  this  Walter  Gefireyj  or  Fitz-Gefirey, 
for  it  seems  he's  got  another  name  tacked  on  to  his 

father's, " 

"  Aye ;  that  means  that  he  is  the  son  of  his  father, 
Alice.  Fitz  means  son,"  observed  a  fat,  rotund,  im- 
portant personage,  who,  in  addition  to  his  trade  of 
village  shoemaker,  exercised  the  responsible  and  dig^- 
fied  calling  of  parish-clerk,  and  was  renowned  among 
the  rustics  for  his  wonderful  erudition ; — 

**  And  still  they  gazod,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  coold  carry  all  he  knew.** 

"  The  son  of  his  fsither,"  repeated  Alice,  a  sneer  of 
contempt  curling  her  thin  lips ;  *^  I  suppose  there's  no 
need  to  be  a  conjuror  to  tell  that  a  man  must  be  the 
son  of  his  fftther — but  some  people  must  always  pretend 
to  be  wiser  than  others;"  and  without  vouchsafing 
another  look  at  the  idle  group  who  were  awaiting  the 
remainder  of  her  communication,  the  old  woman 
hobbled  off  towards  her  own  cottage,  as  fast  as  her 
infirmities  would  allow. 

''  It's  no  use,  now,  to  ask  her  a  single  question,  for 
she  would'nt  answer  if  it  was  to  please  the  queen  her- 
self, when  once  she's  got  into  her  tantrums,"  observed 
one  of  the  girls;  ''but  I  should  like  to  have  heard 
who  this  great  relation  was,  that  nobody  ever  befi>re 
knew  anything  about." 

''  Oh,  he's  sprung  up  like  a  mushroom,  all  at  once, 
in  a  night,"  said  the  would-be-wit  who  has  been  before 
mentioned;  ''or  perhaps  some  kind  fairy  has  made 
him  a  carriage  out  of  a  pumpkin,  and  horses  of  mice, 
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like  Gnderella's,  that  we  uaed  to  read  of.  Poor  Maria.I 
haw  foolish  abe  would  look  if  they  were  all  to  be 
saddenly  changed  back  to  their  old  shapes,  and  she, 
perhaps,  left  in  a  bog.' 

*'  ThaH  talk  snch  nonsense,  Tom  Lewis/'  replied  the 
pA  who  had  before  spoken :  '^  it's  not  lucky  to  jest 
vith  the  good  people;  they  don't  like  to  be  caUed 
Wrieg,"  she  added,  in  a  lower  voice,  as  if  fearful  the 
objects  of  her  superstitious  fear  should  be  within 
beanng 

'^ Nonsense,  Jenny;  I'm  sure  I  wouldn't  think  it 
^^OQsense,  if  they  would  make  a  gentleman  of  me,  and 
let  me  go  courting  in  style,  like 


»> 

»» 


"There's  a  great  many  Geffreys  in  the  church-book, 
ioterrapted  the  parish-clerky  who  had  been  apparently 
deqly  reflecting  on  this  abstruse  subject ;  '^  and  I  wUl 
l«Jt  whether  there  is  any  register  of  the  marriage  of 
^7  of  them  with  the  Jenkinses ;  for  it  must  be  of  the 
mother's  side,  if  there's  any  relationship ;  for  as  to  the 
Other's,  everybody  knows  that  Woodford  sprang  from 
nobody." 

^'That's  about  as  wise  as  his  discovering  that  a 
B^'s  the  son  of  his  father,"  whispered  Tom  Lewis. 
'^I  wish  old  Alice  had  been  here  to  hear  him;  she 
^d  fight  tooth  and  nail  for  any  of  the  Woodfords," 

^  We  should  have  heard  all  about  the  stranger,"  said 
^iiother  speaker,  ^'if  Powell  had'nt  have  interfered, 
^  affronted  the  old  woman ;  for  she  knows  every 
^Quly  roundabouts  for  years  and  years  back,  and  can 
^  70a  all  about  what's  happened  to  them  long  before 
70a  and  I  was  bom :  but  there's  Selgrave  Mansel  gone 
^fter  her;    and  if   anybody  can    get    her   into  good 


/ 
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"  They  lored  for  yean  with  grawiog  tendemfliB, 
They  had  bat  one  pure  prayer  to  waft  aboTe» 
One  heart,  one  hope,  one  dream,  and  that  was  love.** 

Ahov. 


Thb  moming  visit  to  Rose  Fann,  of  the  strange 
gentleman  who  owned  the  beautiful  carriage  and  horses, 
that  had  dashed  through  the  village  on  Sunday  evening, 
farmed  the  sole  topic  of  conversation  among  the  various 
groups  that  were  ag«|in  collected,  though  more  scattered, 
and  less  under  restraint,  than  when  in  the  bravery  of 
their  Sabbath  attire,  they  had  paraded  the  green  on 
the  preceding  evening. 

''They  do  say,"  said  one  pretty  demure-looking 
damsel,  "  that  the  London  stranger  is  going  to  marry 
Maria  outright,  and  that  she  will  ride  in  her  carriage 
to  church,  next  Sunday,  for  they  wont  be  ask^d  in 
church,  like  we  do,  but  they  will  have  a  license  from 
London,  to  marry  them  quite  a  different  way.'* 

''  YeSj  if  he  ever  does  marry  her,  it  will  be  in  a 
different  way,  I  frncy,"  said  another,  tossing  her  head 
with  an  air  of  incredulity  and  contempt;  ''but  as 
mother  says,  these  fine  gentlemen  are  none  of  them  so 
fond  of  marrying  girls  that  have  nothing  but  their  fifcces 
for  their  fortunes." 

''And  after  all,"  added  a  third,  who  was  bx  fboni 
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possessing  any  great  stock  of  personal  charms^ ''  aftei 
sD,  I  don't  see  what  Maria  Woodford  has  so  particulai 
to  boast  of,  I've  heard  her  called^  forsooth^ '  The  Ptide 
of  the  Village ' "  ;>. 

**  And  so  she  is  the  Pride  of  the  Village,  yon  little 
oivioQS  puss/'  intermpted  an  old  man^  who  was  lean- 
ing over  the  half-door  of  his  cottage,  and  listening 
unobserved  to  their  conversation;  '^she  is  properly 
caUed  the  Pride  of  onr  Village,  but  if  what  you  say  is 
tree,  Sally,"  addressing  the  first  speaker,  who  was  his  own 
daughter ;  *'  she'll  be  likely  London  Pride  soon ;"  and  the 
old  man  chuckled  with  satisiaction  at  his  own  conceit. 

"But  are  you  sure  it  is  Maria?"  said  a  youth  who 
stood  near  them,  and  who  had  not  seemed  before  to 
join  in  the  conversation. 

''Sore,  why  you  do  not  think  any  man  that  had  got 
eyes,  could  look  at  (xrace  Woodford,  when  her  sister 
was  by,"  impetuously  interrupted  another.  ^*  Oh,  yes ; 
I  know,"  he  continued,  observing  symptoms  of  dissent 
6om  this  remark,  in  the  other's  looks,  **  I  know  very 
vdl,  that  you  think  that  there  is  not  such  another  girl 
in  the  world,  as  Grace ;  but  I  say  she's  not  worthy  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  same  day  with  Maria,  in  regard  of 
good  looks." 

*'* Pretty  is,  that  pretty  does;'  our  old  dame  says," 
observed  another  girl,  ''and  I'm  sure  as  to  sweet 
temper,  and  kind-heartedness,  and  ;  but  who 

aie  these  coming  at  such  a  rate  ?  Well,  I  declare  then, 
it  is  all  true,  for  here  is  Maria  Woodford  herself,  and 
Mrs.  Woodford,  too,  along  with  the  gentleman  himself 
in  the  fine  carriage,  and  they're  not  a  going  to  stop 
here  either !  where  can  they  be  going  ?" 
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liking/'  and  he  hesitated  before  he  used  the  words,  "  for 
Grace.". 

'^I  think,  dnd  am  sore,  that  he  has  no  snch 
thoughts ;  and  moreover,  that  the  mother  would  sooner 
see  Grace  dead  and  buried,  than  that  she  should  step 
over  her  darling's  head.  And  besides  all  that,  I  am 
sure,  as  I  said  before,  that  Grace  is  true-hearted,  and 
would  rather  die  than  deceive  you;  and  I  am  sure^ 
too,  that  all  the  money  in  the  world  would  never  buy 
a  kind  look  from  Grace,  if  her  heart  did  not  go  with  it/* 

'*  Then  Fitz-Gefl&:ey  is  not  a  person  likely , 

I  had  only  a  slight  glance  at  him,  but  I  thought  there 
was  nothing  in  his  appearance  that *' 

''Nothing  that  is  likely  to  stand  against  a  fine, 
handsome,  young  man,  under  twenty;  you  need  not 
blush,  lad,  but  Grace  has  eyes  to  choose,  and  Fitz- 
Geffirey  is  double  thy  age,  and  sun-burnt  and  sickly 
to  boot— but  there's  another  cause  for  uneasiness  to 
you,  Belgrave ;"  she  added,  after  a  few  moments'  pause^ 
''  which  you  seem  to  have  overlooked." 

''  What  is  that  ?"  he  exclaimed,  starting. 

« 

"Why;  that  if  this  Fitz-Geflfrey  marries  Maria 
Woodford,  her  proud,  upstart  mother  will  be  so  lifted 
up,  that  she  will  never  consent  to  Grace's  marrying 
any  thing  beneath  the  rank  of  a  gentleman ;  and  Grace 
is  such  a  dutiful  child,  that  I  am  afraid " 

Belgrave  sighed  deeply. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  can  be  worse  off  than  I  am  now, 
Alice,''  he  observed ;  "  for  Mrs.  Woodford  always  treats 
me  with  as  much  contempt  as  if  I  were  somebody  not 
worthy  to  be  looked  at — much  less  spoken  to;  and 
though  the  worthy  farmer  always  makes  me  welcome 
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if  I  go  there ;  yet  he  will  not  give  me  encouragement 
to  think  of  Grace^  because  he  says  its  no  use  to  think 
of  it^  his  wife  will  not  agree^  and  then  he  says^  too, 
that  Grace  is  too  youngs  and  so  many  other  objections, 
tbt  I  am  quite  in  despair" — and  the  j^r  youth  again 
sglied  heavily. 

"Weill  and  what  does  Grace  herself  say?"  de- 
manded Alice,  looking  earnestly  in  his  face. 

''Oh,  she  does  not  say  any  thing,  but  that  we  are 
hoth  young  enough  to  wait— and  that  there  is  no 
blowing  what  good  fortune  may  happen  to  alter  her 
oiother's  lesolntion.  I  sometimes  think,  indeed,"  he 
><Ued,  with  an  appearance  of  resentment,  '^  that  Grace 
^  ul,  cares  nothing  about  me,  for  she  seems  so 
^PU  and  contented  to  remain  as  she  is." 

"Sher  is  quite  right,"  returned  Alice;  "why  should 

A  girl  of  seventeen,  and  she's  not  more,  if  so  much,  be 

^  mch  a  terrible  hurry  to  alter  her  situation  ;  besides, 

After  an,  Belgrave,  you  must  confess  that  your  prospects 

At  present,  don't  oiFer  much  to  tempt  a  girl  like  Grace ; 

pa  bate  a  pretty  little  farm,  to  be  sure,  between  you 

and  your  brother,  but  if  he  should  get  a  wife  and 

^lailj,  as  is  likely,  seeing  he  is  some  years  older  than 
joa- ^»» 

"I  don't  know  that  there's  any  more  prospect  of  his 
ptting  married,  than  of  my  doing  so,"  interrupted 
Belgrave,  hastily,  "  perhaps  not  so  much,  for  he's  fixed 
Ids  mind  on  one  that  he's  never  likely  to  have." 

''  What,  Maria  1  oh,  that  will  wear  off,  trust  me, 
a  young  man  like  him  will  have  too  much  sense  to 
t-ine  away  his  life,  fretting  after  a  girl  that  despises 
him;   but,  however,  as   1   said  before,   if  he  should 
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marry,  or  you  should  many,  the  farm  wont  keep  two 
familieB." 

"Then  the  other  must  turn  out,  and  do  something 
else/'  replied  Belgrave,  coolly ;  "  and,  ipdeed,  I've  got 
thoughts  myself  of  giving  up  my  share  of  it,  when  I 
come  of  age,  if  Grace  doesn't  alter  her  determination, 
and  listen  to  my  proposals." 

"And  what  would  you  do  then,  you  foolish  boy?'* 
demanded  Alice,  imperatively, 

"Dol"  he  repeated,  petulantly,  "why,  go  for  a 
soldier,  or  a  sailor,  or  beg,  or  starve,  at  any  thing,  for 
I  am  sure  I  shouldn't  care  what  became  of  me ;"  and 
without  waiting  her  reply,  the  youth  walked  hastily 
away. 

"Poor  lad,"  said  Alice,  as  she  watched  him  from 
her  cottage  window,  bounding  along  the  path  they  had 
come  together,  as  though  he  wished,  by  the  celerity 
of  his  motions,  to  drive  away  the  heavy  thoughts  that 
oppressed  him.  "Poor  lad,  it  would  be  a  pity,  indeed, 
such  a  kibd  heart  should  be  driven  to  despair;  but 
who  knows — ^it  is  not  the  best,  or  the  kindest,  that  are 
the  most  prosperous." 

"  No,  or  else  good  Alice  would  be  better  off  than 
she  is,"  said  a  soft  voice'  from  the  farther  end  o£  the 
apartment,  and  in  a  moment,  the  slender  and  agile 
form  of  Grace  Woodford,  glided  from  behind  the 
curtain  which  half-concealed  the  old  dame's  bed. 

"  Mercy  on  us,  child !  how  came  you  there  ?"  de- 
manded the  old  woman,  starting,  "how  could  you 
frighten  me  so  ?" 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  frightened  you  very  much,"  said 
Grace,   looking   earnestly   at   her;    "but,  indeed,  I 
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thooglit  ymi  knew  all  the  while  tliat  I  was  there— I 
thoaght  you  saw  me  as  you  were  coming  in,  when  I 
\  xsn  behind  the  curtain^  or  I  should  not  have  remained 
there,  though  I  purticolaily  wished  to  avoid  being  seen 
by  Bttgnve.*" 

''And  why  so,  dear  ?^  demanded  Alice. 

Gtaee  looked  down  for  a  minate,  as  if  at  a  toss  what 
leiMn  to  give. 

'^I  don't  know/'  she  at  length  observed,  raising  her 
eyes  to  the  old  woman's,  **  I  don't  know,  after  what 
I  lieard  Belgrave  tell  you,  and  which  I  should  not  have 
Intened  to,  but  that  it  was  no  secret,  but  only  what 
be  has  said  twenty  times  or  more  to  me,  since  my 
mother  first  told  me  she  did  not  approve  of  my  being 
10  mach  with  him ;  I  don't  know,  I  say,  why  I  should 
Kraple  to  tell  you  &at  I  am  very  unhappy,  not  so 
nmdi  on  my  account  either,  as  my  sister's,  because  I 
ttn  sore  she  would  have  been  so  happy  with  William 
Mansel,  who  you  know,  dame,  is  such  a  good  young  man, 
ttdwho  loves  her  so  dearly,  he  would  lay  down  his 
1%  for  her,  and  they  are  so  suited  to  each  other,  and 
»ow  I  am  afraid " 

"That  she  will  marry  this  stranger,  Fitz-Geflfrey, 
I  know  yoa  think,"  said  Alice,  as  the  gentle  girl  paused. 

**  It  is  not  exactly  that,"  said  Grace,  "  it  would  not 
perhaps  be  altogether  so  bad,  if  she  married  him ;  but 
the  truth  is,  I  do  not  believe,  at  least,  my  father  says, 
he  does  not  believe  that  the  man  has  any  such 
foolish  thoughts,  as  of  marrying  a  girl  young  enough 
^  be  his  daughter :  and  then,  how  it  will  make  us  all 
k)ok,  and  what  wOl  they  say,  when  Maria  1  as  driven 
Away  William,  and  my  mother  has  forbidden  Belgrave  the 
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house,  and  after  all^  the  stranger  has  no  thought  of  a 
wife.'' 

*'  And  leaves  Maria  in  the  lurch/'  said  Alice^  smiling 
at  the  innocent  girl's  mode  of  stating  her  uneasiness ; 
"  but  why  did  this  render  you  particularly  itnxious  to 
avoid  Belgrave  ?"  continued  the  old  woman. 

'*  Why^  because  in  the  first  place,  he  would  see  that 
I  am  uneasy,  and  I  couldn't  bear  to  tell  him  the  true 
reason  r  that  I  am  afraid  my  mother  and  sister  are 
making  themselves " 

*^A  laughing-stock,"  said  Alice,  with  bitterness^ 
seeing  her  hesitate.  ^*  No,  you  are  too  dutiful  and 
affectionate  to  say  that,  though  you  are  well  aware  it 
is  so ;  but  you  know,  child,  I  always  speak  the  honest 
truth,  and  if  your  mother  herself  were  to  come  in  my 
way,  I  should  tell  her  catididly  my  opinion." 

**  And  that's  just  what  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Alice,'' 
returned  Grace ;  **  my  mother  is  bent  upon  giving, 
what  she  calls,  a  f^te  champetre,  in  honour  of  this  Sir 
Walter  Fitz-Gelfrey,  who  she  calls  her  cousin." 

''He  is  a  sort  of  a  cousin,  certainly,"  muttered 
Alice,  "  but  go  on,  child." 

"  Well,  you  know  my  mother  knows  very  little  aboat 
such  things ;  but  she  says,  you  must  know  all  about 
them,  because,  when  there  was  one  given  at  the  Old 
Priory,  that's  all  in  ruins  now,  you  ■    ■        " 

*'Yes,  I  was  there,"  interrupted  Alice,  with  vehe- 
mence ;  ''  I  see  it  all  now,  as  fresh  as  it  was  then, 
before  my  eyes,  and  yet  it  has  all  faded  into  air ;  the  very 
walls  are  crumbling  into  dust,  the  young,  and  the  gay,  and 
the  beautiful,  are  all  in  their  graves ;  and  I,  that  was 
then  as  young,  as  gay,  aye,  and  as  beautiftil,  or  the 
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tongiies  of  all  uoond  me  lied,  I  am,  what !  look  at  me, 
the  poor,  decrepid,  despised  — *> 

''No,  no,  Alice,  not  despised/*  interrupted  the  half- 
firightened  Grace,  '^  I  am  sure  there  is  not  any  body  that 
knovs  you,  that  can  despise  you ;  on  the  contrary,  every 
body  says  that  there  is  not  a  person  in  the  whole 
▼iUage,  who  knows  so  much  as  you,  or  turns  their 
knowledge  to  a  better  account.  Does  not  every  body 
ask  your  advice  in  difficulties,  even  my  mother  acknow- 
ledges that " 

'^  Aye,  they  all  fear  me,  that  is  the  truth,  child,  and 
yon  know  it,''  replied  Alice ;  '^  all,  but  you  and  Belgrave, 
and  one  or  two  more,  who  know  me  better,  and  have 
too  much  sense  to  believe  such  nonsense,  as  that  any 
hnman  being  can  have  communication  with  the  powers 
of  darkness,  at  least,  that  they  can,  through  their 
;  but  I  forgot  my  dear,  what  was  it  you 


saying  about  that 


»> 


''Why,  that  my  mother  is  bent  upon  giving  some 

entertainment,  to  introduce  our  new-found    relation, 

as  she  calls. him,  to  the  neighbourhood;  and  that  she 

thinks,  she  says,  with  your  advice,  and  description  of 

what  yoa  remember  of  that  which  took  place  at  the 

JMory,  she  eou]4  manage  something  like  it,  only  on  a 

lesser  scale.     But  for  goodness'  sake,  dear  dame,  do 

penaade  her  out  of  it,  if  you  can,  for  in  the  first  place,  I 

know  it  will  make  my  father  miserable,  and  that  he 

cannot  affi>rd  the  expense ;  and  in  the  second,  it  wilt 

ouly  make  my  mother  disliked  by  people  that  can't  do 

the  like,  and  sneered  at  by  those  who  can  surpass  her. 

I  have  seen  too  much  of  that  already" — and  she  sighed. 

^She  shall  have  no  assistance  from  me,  to  make  a 
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fool  of  heitelf^**  said  the  old  woman,  who  had  listened 
attentively  to  her  yonng  companion;  ^^she  vie  with 
that  ^te,  as  well  might  the  little  brook  that  rons  by 
my  door,  yie  with  the  noble  river,  whose  waves  wash 
the  mined  walls  on  which  my  last  look  at  night,  and  my 
first  in  the  morning,  is  bestowed.  Yes;  there  it 
stands,"  continued  the  old  woman,  in  a  tone  of  enthu- 
siasm, pointing  to  the  hUl,  on  the  side  of  which  stood 
the  remains  of  the  noble  building.  *'  There  it  stands, 
all  that  is  left  to  remind  this  generation  of  the  noble 
and  high-born,  who  have  all  passed  away,  or  are 
scattered  in  foreign  lands,  and  Alice,  only  Alice,  of 
all  who  beheld  and  shared  their  glory,  is  1^  to  weep 
over  its  rains."  The  old  woman  passed  her  hand 
across  her  brow,  as  if  to  recall  her  thoughts,  and  iikm 
hastily  drying  her  eyes  with  her  apron,  said,  resmniQg 
her  usual  tone,  *'  Trust  me,  Grace,  I  will  do  all  ia  my 
power  to  assist  you,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  oon- 
Tince  your  mother,  that  it  would  be  folly  fiar  her  to 
attempt  such  a  thing,  and  now,  good  nij^t,  my  diild, 
it  is  time  you  were  on  your  way  home,  if  yoa  go  alone, 
as  I  suppose  you  will." 

Grace  waited  not  a  second  intimation,  for  she  recol- 
lected that  it  was  necessary  she  should  bejiome,  before  bet 
mother  and  sister  returned,  in  order  to  ccmceal  her  viak; 
to  Alice,  and  hastily  returning  the  old  woman's  fmm^ 
she  ran  off  with  the  speed  of  a  &WQ»  uatctm  the  fields, 
to  die  farm. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

«« It^offestivmlt,aiMtl»Sn,ajidplaj8 
Of  merriment  axid  mirth — 
And  then  comes  death,  and  shata  ont  all  the  scene.** 

Anon. 

k  spite  of  all  Alic»*9  wanuogs  aad  diiapprdbfttion^ 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Woodford's  declaration^  that  his  farm 
Ittd  been  a  losing  concern  for  the  laat  three  yeajra,  and 
thit^  tketefore,  he  had  no  money  to  ejpare  for  suish 
fcofish  extravagance^  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
muiGi  of  oonstracting  tents^  for  lefireshments^  and  the 
oneertainty  of  getting  company  to  attends  in  shorty  in 
V^  of  every  possible  obstacle  to  such  an  entertain- 
OKat,  and  the  folly  and  tncongraity  of  attemptKBg  it  in 
W  sttnatiaA  in  life,  Mrs.  Woodford  astonished  the 

good  peof^e  of  Llan ,  and  the  neigbbpariiood,  in 

vliidi  was  included  a  circle  of  at  least  ten  miles,  by 
vniumncing  her  intention  of  givii\g  a  ftte  diaaipetre, 
n  the  gionnds  of  Rose  Fann,  in  celebratkni  of  &e 
litem  of  Sir  Walter  FitSi-Geffirey,  her  near  reUtion,  to. 
Uinatipe  land. 

Never  waa  snrpipse  more  extraifagaatly  and  Indi'^ 
^^^OQsly  expressed,  than  in  the  coantenance  and  ejaoa- 
^^&mB  of  the  hero  of  this  festival,  when  he  discovered 
^  sohtioii  of  a  mystery  which  he  had  felt  very  little 
^^uaosity  lo  penetrate,  though  much  had  been  said  and 
^^^f  vhich  perhaps  nnder  odier  cuccmnstanees^  would 
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have  excited  some  desire  to  unravel ;  but  Sir  Walter 
had  been  for  the  last  fortnight^  busily  employed  in 
arranging  for  his  future  residence,  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  Llan y  and  the  obstacles  which  had  arisen,  and 

the  circumstances  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge, 
during  his  negociations,  had  sufficiently  occupied  him, 
to  the  exclusion,  almost  altogether  of  Mrs.  Woodford 
and  her  mysteries.  When,  however,  the  neatly-written 
card  was  put  into  his  hand,  which  announced  her 
intended  {%te,  and  in  which  he  beheld  his  own  name 
figuring  as  the  hero,  nothing  could  exceed  his  con> 
stemation  and  surprise,  and  after  giving  vent  to  it,  in 
all  the  most  approved  forms  of  oath,  exclamation, 
adjuration,  and  execration,  he  hastily  caught  up  his 
broad-brimmed  Indian  straw  hat,  and  set  off  for  Rose 
Farm,  to  expostulate  with  the  lady,  and  explain  to  her 
more  positively  than  ever,  what  he  had  more  than  once 
before  very  strongly  descanted  upon ;  namely,  his  wish 
to  live  unnoticed,  and  in  privacy.  He  was  sick  of  the 
gay  world  and  its  fancied  enjoyments,  he  said,  and  he 
now  meant  to  try  whether  he  could  not  find  the  happi- 
ness  he  sought,  in  rural  life,  unrestrained  by  empty 
parade  and  ceremony. 

Mrs.  Woodford  had  heard  all  this,  it  was  true,  but 
it  had  made  no  impression  upon  her  mind.  How 
could  it  be  possible,  she  thought,  that  a  man  with  five 
thousand  a  year,  and  that  she  had  reason  to  believe 
was  the  very  lowest  estimate  of  Sir  Walter's  fortune — 
how  could  it  be  possible,  she  axgued,  for  him  to  live 
private.?  and  even  if  he  was  so  inclined,  she  was  sure 
Maria  wouldn't  agree  to  it.  No,  she  must  have  a 
bouse  in  London,  to  be  sure,  like  other  ladi^s^  and  she 
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must  ^o  to  the  watering-places  in  the  season^  and  give 
Touts,  and  balls^  and  card-parties^  and  concerts 

''Bat  ma\  suppose  he  should  insist  upon  living 
all  the  year  in  the  country,  as  he  seems  now  to  pro- 
pose," said  Maria^  after  one  of  these  conversations. 

"  Nonsense^  he  insist,  indeed ;  what !  when  you  were 
deterauned  otherwise,  you  must  manage  very  badly 
indeed,  if  you  suffer  a  husband  to  insist  upon  any  thing 
contrary  to  your  inclinations." 

-  '*  Ah !  but  every  husband  is  not  like  my  father,"  re« 
tamed  Maria^  '*  look  at  poor  Mrs.  Pritchard,  and  John 
Price's  wife,  they  neither  of  them       ■■ — " 

''Pray,  Maria,  let  me  beg  you  do  not  mention  such 
people '  to  ine ;"  interrupted  her  mother.  '^  Mrs. 
Pritchard  indeed,  a  poor,  ignorant  woman,  that  never 
'^  five  miles  from  her  home,  and  worships  her 
hosband  as  if  he  was  a  monarch ;  but  there,  let  us  hear 
nozDOfe  of  them,  I  hope  a  daughter  of  mine  will  know 
better  than  to  follow  the  example  of  such  people  as 
those,** 

''My  dear,  good  madam,**  said  Sir  Walter  Fitz- 
Gcffrey,  entering  the  room  abruptly,  *'  excuse  me,  if  I 
strode,  but  I  am  come  most  anxiously  to  solicit  you 
^  to  put  yourself  to  the  unnecessary  expense  and 
^ble,  which  this  card  indicates.  Consider,  my  dear 
^.  Woodford,  how  contrary  this  will  be  to  the  plan 
which  I  have  marked  out  for  myself,  of  enjoying  my 
diiys  in  quiet  and  solitude ;  here  we  shall  have  all 
^"c  piping,  idle  people,  for  miles  round,  coming  to 
«^t  and  drink,  and  discussing  birth,  life,  parentage,  and 
rfucation,  and  talk  of  me  as  some  monster  — i '* 

"  Oh  dear,  no,  you  are  quite  mistaken ;  indeed,  Sir 
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Wftlter,  yoQ  will  find  every  body  Ueat  you  with  gieat 
respect;  I  have  asked  noae  bat  qnite  the  gentedeat 
people,  I  assare  yOa^  aot  a  single  trades-person  will 
be  admitted,  anlesB  th^  like  to  mix  with  the  crowd 
that  will  be  in  the  field,  wheie  the  ht  sheep  will  be 
loasted." 

^'Master  says,  ma*8m,  he^  see  yon  hanged  heSore 
yoa  shall  have  one  of  the  sheep  to  spoil  in  any  sich 
manner/'  said  a  great  coarse  ooontry  servant ;  who,  to 
the  honor  of  Mis.  Woodford,  now  ponied  up  her  head 
feoni  behind  the  sofit,  having  been  down  on  her  kneea, 
engaged  in  searchffig  fer  some  coral  beads,  a  string  of 
which  Maria  had  btokcB,  and  scattered  cb  the  groond. 

''  Qet  up,  do,  and  go  aboat  yoor  business^''  said  her 
oflfended  mistress ;  '*  yoor  master  is  like  you,  an  ignxmnt, 
unfeeling  wretch." 

The  gkl  rose,  muttering,  that  it  woald  be  a  good 
thing  if  some  people  were  a  httle  more  like  her  master, 
who  never  called  people  out  of  their  names,  for  nd 
reason  in  the  world,  but  telling  the  truth  ;  and  Sir 
Walter  resumed  his  do^uent  exposition  of  his  nume- 
rous reasons  far  disliking  this  public  festival. 

All,  however,  that  he  could  advance,  was  overruled 
by  Mrs.  Woodford,  and  Sir  Walter,  hopeless  of  making 
any  impression  upon  her,  was  at  length  compelled, 
apparently  to  yield,  resolving  however  in  his  own  mind, 
that  he  would  make  some  urgent,  w^essify  to  be  on  the 
memorable  occasion,  at  least,  tweibty  miles  firOm  the  scene 
of  action. 

For  nearly  a  week  before  the  appointed  time,  every 
person  over  whom  Mrs.  Woodford  could  enforce  any 
jurisdiction,  or  whose  services  she  could  by  dint  of 
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bribes  and  promises  eommandy  were  engaged  in  making 
the  preparations  whidi  were  eventually  to  excite  the 
envy  and  admiration  of  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  in 
tad  around  lian  ;  and  the  whole  house  and  house* 
hold,  were  thrown  from  morning  till  night  into  the 
most  admirable  disorder.  The  kitchen  utensils  and 
femttare  were  all  transiSerred  to  an  outhoase,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  transmogrified  into  a  supper*room, 
and  the  beds  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  bed- 
rooms, were  hoisted  up  to  the  garrets^  which  had  long 
been  delivered  over  to  the  sole  domimon  of  the  rats. 

''Bat  I  thought  it  was  to  be  all  out  of  doors?"  said 
the  disconsolate  Woodford,  as  he  beheld  the  devastatioii 
extending  to  every  habitable  part  of  the  house. 

^Yes,  but  we  must  have  card-rooms  and  retiring*- 
rooms  in  doors,  Mr.  Woodford!  what  would  become 
of  us  if  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  was  to  come  on?  I 
should  die  with  shame,  if  we  were  not  prepared  1fco 
entertain  our  friends  within  doois." 

la  the  midst  of  all  these  preparations,  poor  Mr. 
Woodfind  was  seiased  with  an  excruciating  fit  of  the 
goat,  and  Grace,  to  whom  alone  this  appeared  (tf  any 
icrious  oonsequenoe,  and  iHio  was  alone  left  to  attend 
to  him,  had  the  misery  and  mortification  of  seeing 
hnn  stretdied'  on  a  bed,  on  the  floor  of  a  dark  dirty 
gsnet,  surrounded  with  lumber  of  every  description, 
and  sufieiing  not  only  the  torment  of  his  disorder, 
bat  the  annoyance  of  incessant  knoAing  and  ham- 
R)eri]%  in  the  rooms  beneath;  the  lumbering  up  and 
down  stairs  of  the  awkward  &rm  servants,  and  the 
shria  voice  of  Mrs.  Woodford  exalted  above  all  other 

6.  R 
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fool  of  herself,*'  said  the  old  woman,  who  had  listened 
attentively  to  her  young  companion;  ^^she  Tie  with 
that  flte,  as  well  might  the  little  brook  that  rons  by 
my  door,  vie  with  the  noble  river,  whose  waves  wash 
the  mined  walls  on  which  my  last  look  at  night,  and  my 
first  in  the  morning,  is  bestowed.  Yes;  there  it 
stands,"  continued  the  old  woman,  in  a  tone  of  enthu- 
siasm, pointing  to  the  hill,  on  the  side  of  which  stood 
the  remains  of  the  noble  building.  *'  There  it  stands, 
all  that  is  left  to  remind  this  generation  of  the  noble 
and  high-bom,  who  have  all  passed  away,  or  are 
scattered  in  foreign  lands,  and  AUoe,  only  Alioe,  of 
all  who  beheld  and  shared  their  glory,  is  1^  to  weep 
over  its  ruins."  The  old  woman  passed  her  hand 
across  her  brow,  as  if  to  recall  her  thoughts,  and  then 
hastily  drying  her  eyes  with  her  apron,  said,  resuxniog 
her  usual  tone, ''  Tmst  me,  Grace,  I  will  do  all  ia  my 
power  to  assist  you,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  oon- 
vince  your  mother,  that  it  would  be  folly  fiar  her  to 
mttempt  such  a  thing,  and  now,  good  nij^t,  my  child, 
it  is  time  you  were  on  your  way  home,  if  yoa  go  aloiie, 
as  I  suppose  you  will." 

Grace  waited  not  a  second  intimation,  for  she  reed- 
kcted  that  it  was  necessary  she  should  bejiome,  before  ket 
mother  and  sister  retumed,  in  order  to  conceal  her  viat 
to  Alice,  and  hastily  returning  the  old  woman's  fiuroweOy 
she  ran  off  with  the  speed  of  a  &WQ»  across  the  fields, 
to  diefiimL 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

'<  1 1^  of  f««tiTils,  And  hln,  ajid  plays 
Of  merriment  and  mirth — 
And  then  comes  death,  and  shuts  ont  all  the  scene.** 

Anon. 

kipite  of  all  Alice'9  wanuogs  aad  diiapprdbation^ 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Woodford's  declaratioi^  that  his  farm 
lad  been  a  losiag  concern  for  the  laat  three  yeaara^  ai|d 
tbt,  therefore,  he  had  no  money  to  epare  for  euish 
iboKsh  extravagance,  in  spite  of  tJxe  difficulty  of  getting 
oQsifi^  of  oonatracting  tents,  for  lefreahmente^  aiid  the 
Qoeertainty  of  getting  company  to  atteii49  in  shorty  in 
ipite  of  every  possible  obstacle  to  such  an  entertain- 
jDOit^  and  the  felly  and  incongniity  of  attemptiag  it  ia 
Iter  ittnatioa  in  life,  Mrs,  Woodford  astonished  the 

good  peqple  of  Llan ,  and  the  neigbbpnriiood,  in 

vkidi  was  included  a  cirde  of  at  least  ten  miles,  by 
nmonncing  her  intention  of  givii\g  a  fi&te  champetre, 
io  the  gxoimds  of  Rose  Fann»  in  celebraticm  of  the 
ntom  of  Sir  Walter  FitSi-Greftey>  her  near  relationj  to. 
Uinaiiv°e  land. 

Never  was  sarpipse  more  extraifaganlly  and  ludi- 
QOQsly  expressed,  than  in  the  countenance  and  ejacu* 
htionB  of  the  hero  of  this  festival,  when  he  disioovered 
(be  sohitioB  of  a  mystery  which  he  had  felt  very  littla 
corioatty  to  penetiate,  though  mudi  had  been  said  and 
^>  which  perhaps  under  odier  cuccmnstanees^  would 
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order  tat  wines  and  spirits,  she  lisd  sneoeeded  m 
tnmsf eiring  from  the  ball  room  of  the  monthly  assembly, 
at  the  Kings  Anns,  at  Uan— — ,  to  her  own  drawiitg 
room.  *^  There,  Thomas,  just  drhre  another  large  nail 
there,  imd  that  will  support  it  on  this  eide.'* 

Thomas  did  as  lie  was  desired,  bat  Thomas's  ^ea 
wece  at  that  moment  fixed  on  Grace,  whose  coim* 
tenanoe  he  thought  betrayed^  nnasaal  oneasineas— a 
confused  idea  of  his  master's  death — ^his  own  loss  of  a 
good  place— 4he  txansfiDrmation  of  all  these  kickshaws, 
as  he  called  them,  into  fimeral  solemnities — and  he 
fcxrgot  what  he  was  about,  the  hammer  descended  with 
all  the  force  his  brawny  arm  could  give  it,  but  it  was 
about  an  ind^  too  much  to  the  right,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent mirrcnr  was  shattered  into. a  thousand  pieces. 

Screams  of  affirigfat,  Tezation,  and  dismay,  broke 
firom  Mrs.  Wood£ord  send  her  daughter  Maria,  who 
were  contemplating  with  great  complacency*  the  daziling' 
and  brilliant  efiect^  which  this  addition  to  the  usual 
furniture  of  the  drawing-room  would  produce,  and  poor 
Grrace,  calculating  the  additional  expense  this  accident 
would  occasion  to  her  lather,  stood  still  in  silent 
aflUght. 

'^  I  couldn't  help  it,  mistress,  if  I  had  been  sure  to  be 
hung  fi»r  it,"  said  Thomas,  in  answer  to  the  torrent  of 
rq;iroaches  and  maledictions  which  were  now  levelled  at 
lus  head.  '^  Summat  corned  over  me  like,  that  master 
was  a  dying  just  then,  and  it  set  my  hand  a  trembling 
you  see." 

Grace  flew  out  of  the  room,  to  avoid  the  storm,  which 
she  saw  would  now  change  its  direction,  for  to  her  ill-* 
appearance  Mrs.  Woodford  now  attributed  tnia 
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inelrievaUe  disasteV ;  but  what  was  the  poor  gtrl's  con. 
ttenuttkm  and  dismay,  to  find  her  father  in  a  state  that 
seeded  likely  to  verify  Thomas's  prediction. 

He  had  got  out  of  bed,  as  Grace  sajfiosed,  at  the 
alarm  of  her  mother's  and  sister's  oatories ;  and  had, 
in  the  confnsion  of  the  moment,  and  the  dim  light 
which  straggled  through  the  cobwebbed  windows, 
miataken  his  way,  and  fiallen  down  the  trap  staircase 
which   led   from   the   attics  to  the  second  landing- 


Grace's  scfeams^  loud  and  fisntic  as  they  were, 
were  for  some  moments  unheard  amidst  the  din  of 
WGvds  that  still  raged  in  the  drawing-nxmi ;  but  at 
length  they  pierced  the  ears  of  some  of  those  who  were 
not  immediately  concerned  in  the  affiay,  the  noise  of 
whidi  had  drawn  together  every  living  creature  within 
reach  of  it,  and  one  of  them  exclaiming 

^  I  do  believe  Thomas  is  right — ^master  is  dyings—* 
tar  nothing  else  could  make  Miss  Grace  scream  so," 
flew  oat  of  the  room,  and  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
whole  household :  the  mother  and  daughter  being  left 
alone,  to  pick  up  and  weep  over  the  glittering  fragments 
of  the  fitigile  evidence  of  their  foUy. 

^Oh,  it's  no  use,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Woodford,, 
atfll  totaDy  inattentive  to  what  was  passing  without ; 
"  it's  no  use  to  try  to  do  anything  with  the  pieces — it's 
totaDy  demolished ;  and  it's  too  late  now  " 

''Oh,  no,  it  wont  .be  too  late,  Miss  Grace  says,  Jf 
the  doctor  will  come  directly ;  but  there  isn't  a  horse 
left— Jem  has  got  Captain,  to  fetch '* 

''What  is  the  wench  talking  about?"  said  Mrs. 
Woodford,  looking  up  at  the  speaker,  who  stood  staring 
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at  her.  mistress  with  wild  afiight :  '^*  Who  ever  heiard 
of  a  doctor  for  looking-glasses  ?" 

*'  Ohj  no,  ma'am,  it's  my  master — my  poor  master — 
and  Miss  Qraoe  says,  if  he  dont  have  help ** 

*^  Doi  child,  go  and  see  what  all  this  fiiss  is  aboat/' 
said  the  aSsctioBate  wife.  *'  I  declare,  I  think  every- 
body's in  a  conspiracy  to  torment  me.  Ten  pounds, 
I  shouldn't  wonder,  I  shall  have  to  pay  for  this  stupid 
clodpole's  awkwardness ;  and,  even  then  I  shant  be  able 
to  hush  it  up — all  the  wc^rld  will  know  of  it-*»for  they 
.can't  possibly  get  another  in  time  for  the  moath's 
assembly,  on  Thursday." 

'^  Mamma — dear  mamma — pray  c<»ne  directly." 

It  was  Maria's  voice  that  thus  implored,  and  Mrs. 
Woodford  hastily  deposited  the  fragments  of  tho  mirrar 
on  one  of  the  chairs,  to  attend  to  the  call. 

''  What  can  be  the  matter  ?"  she  ezdaimed,  as  she 
ascended  the  stairs  slowly ;  a  matter  always  of  diffi- 
culty to  her,  from  her  infirmities,  but  now  rendered 
doubly  so,  from  their  being  up  to  the  second  story  en* 
cumbered  with  pans  and  pails,  and  .brooms  and  mops, 
and  all  the  necessaries  of  a  thorough  scouring.* 

*'  What  can  the  stupid  wretches  mean  by  bringing 
that  supper-table  up  here  ?  she  exclaimed,  as  her  eye 
glanced,  in  passing  one  of  the  room  doofs,  at  the 
arrangements  which  were  here  ^ell-nigh  completed. 
''  Sally,  Thomas,  some  of  you  come  and  take  it  down 
again.  I  declare  I  need  have  eyes  all  over  <he  house, 
and  then  I  can't  have  every  thing  right;  and  these 
flowers,  too,  they've  been  brought  up  here  and  forgot, 
and  they'll  all  be  dead  before  to-morrow  night,  for  want 
of  water." 


^ 
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"He  can't  live  till  to-morrow  night,  ma'am;  its  a 
thing  nnposs^ble,"  said  Sally,  who  now  appeared  at  her 
elbow;  '^and  as  to  water,  it  wont  do  no  good,  no  more 
nor  nothing,  for  the  rattles  are  in  his  throat." 

Mis.  Woodford  was  now  really  roused  from  the 
ioiataating  dream,  which  had  rendered  her  blind  and 
desf  to  every  thing  of  real  consequence. 

"Good  God !  it  can't  be  serious.  You  are  trying  to 
fiighten  me  to  death,  I  think,  between  you:"  and 
anable  to  proceed  farther,  she  tottered  to  a  chair, 
nd  seated  herself,  just  in  .time  to  save  herself  from 
Uling. 

"  Oh,  will  nobody  go  for  Dr.  Richards  V*  exclaimed 
Maria,  rushing  down  the  stairs,  regardless  of  her 
mothor.  "  My  father-->my  poor  father— is  dying ! — 
uid  ia  such  a  place,  too  1" 

"  Help  me  up-stairs,  Sally  ;  let  me  see  what  all  this 
is  about.  You  are  all  out  of  your  senses,  I  think," 
uid  Mrs.  Woodford^  whose  recollection  had  somewhat 
letnmed  at  the  last  observation,  which  seemed  to  convey 
t  censure  on  herself,  and  that  from  her  fietvourite  ally 
and  coadjutor. 

"You  had  better  not  go  up,  indeed,  ma'am  you  can't 
do  any  good,"  said  Sally,  crying ;  "  and  you'll  only  dis- 
turb the  poor  dear  creature.  Miss  Grrace  wouldn't  let 
oe  come  nigh  the  bed,  because  my  noise,  she  said, 
disturbed  him." 

Mrs.  Woodford  was  now  indeed  frightened,  but  still 
willing  to  believe  that  they  were  exaggerating  the 
danger,  she  persisted  in  climbing  the  remaining  stairs ; 
bat  when  she  reached  the  top,  what  a  scene  presented 
itself— jier  husband  was  lying  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
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on  the  bed  which  had  been  dragged  out  of  an  inner 
room  to  receive  him,  as  soon  as  his  men  had  carried 
him  up.  By  his  side,  Ghraoe  was  kneeling,  her  whole 
thoughts  absorbed  in  the  silent  prayer,  which — with 
upraised  eyes  and  hands,  and  lips  scarcely  moving, 
and  as  white  as  her  death-like  cheeks  —  she  was 
uttering. 

The  servants,  lately  so  noisy,  and  busy,  and  clamor- 
ous, were  huddled  together  in  a  comer,  divided  between 
the  terror  which  kept  them  motionless,  and  their  wish 
to  assuage  the  sufferings  of  him  who  had  been  more 
their  friend  and  companion  than  their  master :  bat  not 
one  stirred  to  assist  Mrs.  Woodford,  as  with  extreme 
difficulty,  she  succeeded  in  getting  firmly  on  her  feet, 
from  the  staircase. 

^'  He  is  in  a  fit,"  she  observed,  trying  to  speak  with 
composure ;  '*  and  you  all  staring,  instetfl  of  trying  any- 
thing to  bring  him  to.  Grrace,  where  is  your  smelling- 
bottle  ?  Maria,  bring  me  a  glass  of  water.  Can  none  of 
you  have  sense  enough  to  know  what's  proper  in  such 
cases  ?" 

The  dying  man  evidently  heard  and  comprehended 
these  noisy  exclamations;  he  opened  his  eyes,  and 
looked  sternly  at  her  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  reproach 
her  insensibility ;  and  then,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting 
himself,  his  countenance  regained  its  placidity,  and  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  her,  as  in  the  act  of  bidding 
her  farewell  for  ever. 

"How  are  you  now,  Mr.  Woodford,  better?"  said 
the  lady,  in  an  inquiring  tone,  which  was,  however, 
evidently  rendered  tremulous  from  afiright,  though  she 
still  struggled  to  conceal  her  conviction  of  that  which 
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not  one  besides  herself  could  doubt  —  that  he  was 
djing. 

Poor  Woodford  looked  wistfully  in  her  face  for  some 
moments,  he  was  desirous,  it  appeared,  of  saying  some- 
thing to  her  at  that  impressive  moment,  but  his  speech 
was  gone,  his  eye  wandered  from  her  to  Maria,  and  his 
hand  was  withdrawn  from  his  wife's,  to  be  placed  in 
hers.  She  drew  closer  to  him,  and  his  lips  were  pressed 
tenderly  for  a  moment  on  her  forehead,  while  a  look 
of  pity  and  parental  fondness,  lightened  the  rigid 
muscles  which  were  fast  stiffenmg  into  death. 

"My  fiither,  my  poor  lather!"  broke  from  Maria 
with  passionate  sorrow.  Grace  was  still  silent — still 
motionless — but  her  eyes  were  now  bent  on  her  father, 
in  all  the  agony  of  speechless  grief. 

*'My  child !  my  child !"  burst  from  the  father's  lips. 
They  were  his  last  words^— it  was  his  last  effort  which 
strained    the    ever^dutiful    affectionate    Grace  to  his 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer ;  I  earn  that  I  eat— get  that  I  wear— owe 
iw  man  hate-*-eavy  no  man'a  happiness. — Sbakspbarb. 

Grbat    was  the  consternation    and    surprise,   which 

reigned  in  the  village  of  Llan ^  when  the  solemn 

iatdligence  of  Farmer  Woodford's  sudden  death,  super- 
ieded  the  almost  hourly  reports  which  had  been  carried 
6.  8 
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from  house  to  house,  and  commented  upon  in  every 
shop,  from  that  of  the  village  apothecary,  DootcMr 
Richards,  as  be  was  gratuitously  called,  to  the  humblest 
huckster's  that  could  boast  of  her  two  or  three  daily 
customers,  of  the  extravagant,  and  as  most  styled  them, 
crack-brained  doings  at  Rose  Farm,  which  ancient 
homely  dwelling  was,  according  to  the  old  women's 
phrase,  turned  topsy-turvy  and  quite  out  at  windows. 

Not  a  smgle  messenger  could  arrive  from  the  farm 
at  LJan— — ,  if  it  were  only  to  purchase  a  few  nails, 
or  some  ounces  of  pins,  or  thread,  to  fasten  up  the 
drapery,  but  he  was  instantly  seized  upon,  and  com- 
pelled to  run  the  gauntlet  through  a  whole  host  of 
merciless  jesters  and  inquisitors,  who  many  of  them 
feeling  highly  oflfended  and  aggrieved  at  the  exclusive 
nature  of  Mrs.  Woodford's  intended  fete,  were  disposed 
to  indulge  with  the  utmost  bitterness,  their  wicked 
wit  at  her  expense.  One  declared  that  he  heard  that 
the  pigs  had  oil  been  turned  out,  and  their  sties 
cccupied  by  card  tables,  and  that  the  animals  had  in 
revenge,  broke  into  the  supper-room,  and  feasted  them- 
selves upon  the  confectionary  and  sweetmeats,  and 
littered  upon  the  damask  tablecloth;  another  de- 
manded if  it  was  true,  that  the  whole  family  slept 
higgledy-piggledy  in  the  mangers,  and  that  the  old 
lady  had  been  seriously  hurt  by  falling  from  her  elevated 
bed-place.  Innumerable,  indeed,  were  the  homely  jokes 
which  were  levelled  at  the  lady  of  Rose  Farm  and  her 
coadjutors ;  and  a  whole  group  of  these  would-be  wits, 
were  collected  around  the  door  of  Alice's  cottage, 
whose  sarcasms  now  doubly  envenomed,  by  the  slight 
with  which  her  advice  had  been  treated  by  Mrs.  Wood- 
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ford,  gave  point  and  %est  to  the  hamnlees  jokes  of  the 
others,  when  a  messenger  was  descried  coming  at  the 
follest  speed,  to  which  he  could  urge  his  horse  down 
the  hill,  from  the  farm. 

"Here  comes  another,''  said  one  of  the  men, 
"  What's  in  the  wind  now  ?  the  fellow  will  surely  break 
his  neck,  and  then  she  will  have  murder  to  answer  for." 

'*  That's  nobody  from  the  farm  I'll  swear,"  remarked 
soother.  ''That's  Belgrave  Mansel  I  know,  and  ho 
doesn't  go  near  the  farm  now,  since  the  great  man  came 
Ibere." 

"  No,  he  went  by  this  morning  early,  I  saw  him," 
said  another;  ''and  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  look 
at  a  couple  of  plough  horses,  over  the  hill,  at  old 
Dobson's." 

^What  in  the  world  can  make  him  ride  at  such  a 
mad  rate  down  that  steep  dangerous  hill  ?"  added  the 
fint  speaker.  ''  If  I  didn't  know  that  there's  no  getting 
hbn  to  drink  at  all,  I  should  swear  he  was  drunk.  Old 
Dobson  keeps  famous  strong  ale." 

^I  shouldn^t  wonder  but  he  is,"  said  anbther, 
''For  the  young  fellow  has  seemed  quite  beside  himself 
for  the  last  few  days ;  he  was  going  to  knock  me  down 
last  night,  because  T  asked  him  how  they  were  getting 
on  at  the  farm,  and  whether  they  had  found  another 
rich  relation  for  Grrace." 

''  It  would  have  served  you  right  if  he  had ;  but  look, 
something  must  be  the  matter,  he  has  rode  up  straight 
to  Doctor  Richards'." 

•*  The  doctor's  not  at  home,  I  know,"  observed  one  of 
the  party ;  "  but  I'll  go  over  and  hear  what  it's  all  about :" 
and  one  by  one  the  whole  group  deserted   their  post 
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at  Alice^s  door^  and  c3X)88ed  by  varioas  paths  the  green, 
to  the  neat  little  house  of  the  apothecary,  at  the  door 
of  which  yet  lingered  Edward  Mansel,  making  earnest 
and  impatient  inquiries  of  Mrs.  Richards,  and  seeming 
undetermined  from  her  intelligence  bow  to  act. 

'^What's  amiss,  Mr.  Mansel,''  said  the  boldest  of 
the  village  gossips,  who  was  a-head  of  his  companions, 
having  taken  without  any  ceremony  the  shortest  cut  to 
his  object. 

'^  I  cannot  tell  you  myself;  but  I  overtook  one  of  the 
men  from  Rose  Farm,  running  for  his  life,  all  their 
horses  being  out,  to  fetch  Dr.  Richards.  Mr.  Woodford, 
I  understand,  had  met  with  some  serious  accident ;  the 
man  said  he  was  dying,  but  I  hope ." 

'^  It's  just  what  I  expected,"  burst  from  half  a  dozen 
voices  at  once,  "  poor  man,  I  guessed  that  woman  would 
be  the  means  of  sending  him  out  of  the  world  at  last, 
and  Doctor  Richards  too,  to  be  out  of  the  way  just 
when  he's  wanted;"  and  without  waiting  to  hear  Mrs. 
Richards'  explanations,  or  consider  how  they  could 
make  themselves  useful  in  going  in  search  of  him,  the3' 
separated  to  spread  the  intelligence  they  had  received, 
in  all  the  exaggerated  shapes  their  imagination  sug- 
gested, either  in  their  own  families,  or  at  their  various 
places  of  resort. 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Doctor  Richards, 
byBelgrave  Mansel's  provident  care  mounted  on  a  fresh 
horse,  was  off  to  Rose  Farm;  where,  however,  his 
services  came,  as  we  have  shewn,  too  late:  and  long 
before  that  time,  the  news,  not  only  of  Mr.  Woodford's 
death,  but  that  of  nearly  the  whole  family,  who  were, 
it  was  asserted,  buried  in  the  ruins  of   the  house^ 
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whidi  Mrs.  Woodford  had  by  some  of  her  contrivances 
undermined  and  pulled  down  upon  them^  was  in  the 
months  of  all  the  village^  and  nearly  all  the  idle  and 
carions  of  its  population  were  pouring  forth  into  the 
road  and  fields  towards  Rose  Farm^  to  behold  the 
supposed  devastation. 

''There's  sad  news  from  the  farm,  sir/'  said  Sir 
Walter  Fitz-Gefiey's  servant,  entering  uncalled  his 
master's  presence,  just  as  the  latter  was  making  up 
lus  mind  to  elope  from  the  scene  of  mortification  and 
faDy,  which  he  foresaw  awaited  him  on  the  morrow. 

"The  fete's  all  at  an  end,  I  hope ;"  replied  Sir  Walter, 
itartingup  with  unusual  alacrity. 

'^Tes,  indeed,  sir,  one  if  not  both  the  young  ladies 
kOled,  and  the  poor  old  gentleman  dying  when  they 
came  away,  so ." 

'*How!  what — good  heavens,  what  do  you  mean, 
Wilson  p*  and  Sir  Walter  actually  overcame  his  usual 
apathy  and  inertness,  so  far  as  to  start  upon  his  feet. 

**Too  true,  indeed,  sir,**  said  Wilson.  •'!  was  quite 
Iwnrified  when  I  heard  the  young  man,  who  had  almost 
bja miracle  escaped,  telling  th^  landlady  below  about  it." 

"Where  is  the  man?  send  him  io  me — stay — no; 
m  go  to  him ;"  and  Sir  Walter,  with  more  alacrity 
than  he  had  shewn  for  years,  actually  preceded  his  man 
down  stairs,  and  without  any  ceremony,  into  the  bar 
parlour  of  the  astonished  landlady. 

"  This  is  a  very  shocking  afiair,  sir,  a  very  shocking 
afeir,"  said  the  latter.  "Poor  Mr.  Woodford— Miss 
Grace ." 

"  Where  is  the  man  ?'*  demanded  the  breathless  Sir 
Walter,  interrupting  her. 
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''Oh  I  he's  gone  sir/'  replied  the  said  lady,  by  no 
means  pleased  at  his  nnceremonioas  cutting  short  of 
her  lamentation.  "  For  my  ))art/*  she  continued,  "  I 
never  busies  myself  about  nobody's  business,  and  so 
I  did  not  keep  him  asking  a  thousand  questions,  but 
sent  him  off  to  see  if  he  couldn't  be  of  no  use  at  home ; 
but  here's  Mr.  Mansel,  sir,  going  by,  if  you  like  to 
call  him,  he  can  tell  you  all  about  it." 

Sir  Walter  waited  not  a  second  intimation^  but  hastily 
stepping  to  the  door,  in  one  of  his  most  authoritative 
tones  he  called  to  Belgrave,  who  was  leading*  his  horse 
towards  the  stables  of  the  inn. 

''Did  you  speak  tome,  sir?"  said  the  young  roan, 
turning  round  at  the  second  salutation,  and  fixing  his 
dark  eye  with  a  look  of  haughty  surprise  on  the  counte- 
nance of  the  stranger. 

Sir  Walter  involuntarily  shrunk  back. 

"  J  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  observed  in  an  altered 
tone ;  *'  but  I  am  told  you  can  inform  me  of  the 
particulars  of  this  dreadfiil  affiiir." 

"  I  cannot  indeed,  sir,"  replied  Belgrave,  still  slowly 
proceeding  on  his  way,  as  if  in  imitation  of  Sir  Walter, 
dropping  the  haughty  look  and  tone  he  had  assumed. 
'^  I  know  nothing  myself,  except  that  I  was  requested 
to  send  Dr.  Richards  to  Mr,  Woodford's  assistance." 

"  Mr.  Woodford,"  repeated  Sir  Walter ;  but  Belgrave 
was  gone  without  waiting  to  reply,  and  the  disappointed 
baronet  returned  into  the  house. 

"  That  is  a  very  strange  young  man,"  he  observed, 
seeming  to  forget,  in  the  unexpected  check  his  personal 
consequence  and  assumption  had  received,  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  his  inquiries. 
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Tn  a  few  mbateSy  however^  he  recollected  himself, 
and  rang  to  desire  that  the  horses  might  be  put  to  the 
earriage  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Before  this  operation  was  completed,  'another 
Tetsicm  of  the  affairs  at  Rose  Farm  reached  the 
seryants,  and  Sir  Walter  heard  With  considerable 
emotioD,  that  Mr.  Woodford's  death  was  but  too 
certain,  and  that  it  was  believed  one  of  his  daughters 
was  dying. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  way  when  Sir  Walter  Fitz- 
GeSrey  arrived  at  the  farm,  to  receive  him  or  answer 
lui  anxious  questions,  but  a  boy,  who  seemingly  quite 
itqiified,  was  sitting  on  the  gate  of  the  fiEU'm  yard 
adjoining  the  house. 

'4  be  snre  I  know  nothing  about  it,  only  they  do 
say  master  be  dead,  but  I  havn't  seen  him,"  he  ob- 
served in  reply. 

Sir  Walter  walked  into  the  house ;  the  strange  deser- 
tioD  of  which  harmonised  very  little  with  the  gaudy 
peparatioos  for  festivity,  which  were  so  ostentatiously 
diq)layed. 

The  sound  of  loud  lamentations  above  stairs,  directed 
Urn  to  where  the  family,  as  he  supposed,  were  collected, 
sad  without  ceremony  he  ascended  the  stairs. 

The  voice  of  Mrs.  Woodford  struck  his  ear,  before 
he  entered  the  room. 

'^  And  then  to  think  after  all  the  expense  and  trouble 
I've  been  at,  and  just  got  every  thing  so  beautifully 
arranged,**  she  exclaimed  I  ''Never  could  any  thing 
have  happened  so  unlucky.** 

Sir  Walter,  hesitated  a  moment  whether  he  should 
advance  or  go  back,  but  one  of  the  maid  servants  to 
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whom  this  lamentation  it  appeared,  was  addressed,  at  this 
moment  canght  sight  of  him  at  the  door  of  the  room, 
and  in  a  loud  whisper,  announced  to  her  mistress  that 

the  gentleman"  was  there. 
What !  who !  where  !*'  said  Mrs.  Woodford,  rising 
in  a  hurry.  "  Uh,  Sur  Walter,  my  dear  cousin,  such 
a  misfortune,  I  shall  never  recover  it;  Oh,  oh,  oh," 
and  she  threw  herself  hack  on  the  chair,  and  drew 
her  smelling  hottle  and  handkerchief  from  her  pocket. 

''I  hope  the  calamity  is  not  so  great  as  has  been 
represented,'*  said  Sir  Walter.    *'  Your  daughters ." 

''Oh!  Maria  is  quite  overcome,  I  am  afraid  she 
will  never  get  the  better  of  it;  dear  creature,  she  is 
so  delicate,  so  very  delicate,  that"  and  Mrs.  Woodford 
would  have  proceeded  still  farther  with  her  exemplifica- 
tion, but  that  she  was  interrupted  by  the  baronet's 
anxious  inquiry  for  Grace. 

"  Grace,**  she  repeated,  looking  surprised,  **  Grace 
is,  really  I  don't  know,  I  don't  remember;  but  Dr. 
Richards  is  with  Maria,  she  has  been  in  hysterics 
ever  since,  and  the  doctor  insisted  on  my  leaving  the 
room,  for  fear  she  should  make  me  as  bad  as  herself." 

Sir  Walter  was  now  satisfied  that  the  fatal  event, 
whatever  might  have  caused  it,  was  confined  to  Mr. 
Woodford  alone,  and  shocked  and  surprised  as  he  was, 
his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Woodford  had  been  too  recent, 
and  too  slight,  to  make  his  death  a  subject  of  any  very 
great  importance  in  his  sight ;  still,  he  could  not  but 
be  struck  with  the  way  in  which  it  was  borne  by  the 
widow.  Not  a  single  word  of  regret  for  the  loss  of 
hei  husband,  no  expression  of  sorrow  for  the  neglect 
with  which  she  had  treated  him,  or  the  injustice  she 
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had  ever  displayed  to  his  plain  honest  worthy  broke 
from  her  lips,  her  lamentations  were  all  selfish ;  how 
she  was  to  manage  with  such  a  charge  left  entirely 
upon  her  hands^  the  trouble  that  would  accrue  to  her, 
from  the  unsettled  loose  manner  in  which  his  affairs 
were  kept^  mingled  with  her  lamentations  for  the 
useless  expense  and  trouble  she  had  been  at,  her 
ragret  for  the  disappointment  it  would  be  to  the  com- 
pany she  had  invited,  and  her  fears  that  there  would 
not  be  time  sufficient  to  give  them  all  notice  of  the 
mdancholy  event,  before  the  hour  appointed  for  the 
atertainment,  which  was  thus  so  unfortunately  put  a 
slop  to. 

Sir  Walter  heard  her  with  evident  impatience. 

''My  good  madam,"  he  at  length  observed;  '^all 
then  are  but  secondary  considerations — the  loss  of  a 
good  man " 

"Oh  dear,  my  head !  my  head  1"  exclaimed  the  lady, 
who  thought  it  proper  to  create  a  diversion  in  her 
&v^(mr,iperceiving  very  clearly  the  drift  of  Sir  Walter^s 
observations,  and  possessing  just  sense  enough  to  know 
tbt  she  deserved  them,  though  she  did  not  read  his 
t^ntiiiients  in  time  to  adopt  a  different  course. 

Dr.  Richards  at  this  moment  entered,  Maria  was 
somewhat  recovered,  he  said,  and  he  was  come  to  see 
if  he  could  be  of  any  service  to  her  (Mrs.  Woodford). 

''  I  am  glad,  however,''  he  continued,  *'  to  find  that 
foa  bear  it  so  well,  grieving  for  the  dead,  to  be  sure^ 
is  a  folly ;  but  still,  this  is  such  a  sudden  blow,  and  so 
unexpected,  every  body  thought  poor  Woodford  likely 
to  live  to  a  good  old  age,  and  that  he  would  bury  you  ; 
W  there,  a  creaking  door  hangs  long  upon  its  hinges, 

7.  T 
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they  say.  And  by  the  bye^  sir,  that  k  a  bit  of 
comfort  for  yoa,  for  you  doa't  look  one  of  the  heartiest 
in  the  world,  and  y^  yoa  tee  you've  out-lived  the 
farmer,  with  all  hie  strength,  and  health,  and  good- 
looks.  By  the  bye,  Mrs.  Woodfinrd,  where's  my 
poor  little  favourite,  Grace  ?  she  feels  this,  PU  be  bound, 
worse  than  any  body." 

*'  I've  not  seen  hes  8ince-*-since— "  Mrs.  Woodfard 
thought  proper  to  sob  so  loudly  and  thiddy,  as  to  stifle 
her  words,  and  render  them  quite  unintelligible,  and 
the  doctor  rejoined, 

'^  Not  since  yon  left  the  room,  you  mean,  I  suppose, 
then,  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  — ^  good 
gracious,  Mrs.  Woodford,  it  was  really  velry  thoughtless 
of  you  not  to  make  some  inquiry  after  the  poor  thing, 
but  I'll  go  this  minute;  and  you've  all  left  her,  too," 
he  added,  looking  round  at  the  servants^  as  he  hobbled 
to  the  dcfor. 

Scarcely  conscious  of  what  he  was  doing.  Sir  Walter 
followed  the  kind-hearted  old  man,  up  stairs,  to  the 
attic ;  but  it  was  not  till  he  had  stood  some  moments, 
and  heard  the  faint  low  voice  of  Grace  respond  to  the 
doctor's  earnest  remonstaraiMse  to  her,  not  to  remain 
in  this  dismal  place,  thai  his  eyes  became  so  £m:  recon- 
ciled  to  the  dim  glimmering  light,  as  to  asoertain  what 
were  the  objects  around  him. 

Shocked  as  he  was,  he  remained  as  it  were  rivetted 
to  the  spot,  as  he  gased  upon  the  calm  &oe  of  the 
corpse,  the  expression  of  which,  fax  from  denoting  a 
painful  death,  seemed  that  of  the  most  perfect  serenity ; 
but  his  eyes  were  soon  withdrawn  from  that  object, 
to  fix  upon  the  countenance  of  Grace,  who  seeming 
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totally  Beedless  and  unconacioiia  of  the  presence  of  any 
one,  sat  upon  the  giiound,  by  tiie  side  of  the  bed^ 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  face  of  him,  who  could  no 
longer  retom  her  looks  of  lore,  her  cheeks  and  lips 
Kevody  less  rigid  and  coloioiees,  than  those  on  which 
the  gased^  and  her  whole  aifweranoe  and  attitude 
betdkeuing  the  most  intense  abstraction  of  soivow. 

To  the  doctor's  earnest  demand^,  '^Graoe^  childj 
thy  do  you  stay  here  ?  why  don't  you  come  down 
ttainr  ahe  only  replied, 

"Oh  I  no,  no,  I  cannot  leave  him ;'*  and  then  re- 
sumed her  silent  and  tearless  gase. 

'^Tbis  is  worse  for  her,  a  great  deal,  than  if  she 
eried  and  took  on  like  her  sister ;"  said  the  doctor,  in 
s  confidential  whisper  to  Sir  Walter,  who  made  no 
Rfly,  seeming  totally  absorbed  in  contemplating^  the 
interesting  sight  before  him. 

'GiBce,  my  dear,  you  must  consent  to  leave  him, 
yoQ  can  do  no  good  now,  my  child»  tx  your  father  is 
P>st  aB  human  help,''  said  the  doctor,  gez^ly  attempt* 
iag  to  raise  her  from  the  ground. 

^  I  know  it !  I  know  it  1"  she  murmured,  in  a  hurried 
hme ;  '^  but  still,  I  cannot  bear  to  len^e  him  in  this 
vi'Btched  place.  Oh!  Dr.  Richards,  and  you,  too, 
^,^  she  exdaimed,  clasping  her  hands,  **  do,  pray  beg 
^  my  mother,  that  his  chamber  may  be  made  ready 
for  him.    Oh !  hadhe  been  in  his  own  bed '' 

^' Grace,  Grace,  recollect  yourself,  child,  you  are 
^Aing  wildly,''  interrupted  the  doctor,  evidently 
*lttmed  at  her  manner ;  '*  consider,  my  dear,"  he  con- 
tusied,  <<  that  all  places  now  ase  alike  to  those  poor 
^Id  remains." 
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*'  It  may  be  so,  sir/'  she  replied,  mildly;  ''but  it  does 
not  look  respectful,  or  kind,  to  leave  him  here  alone, 
I  am  not  afraid— it  will  do  me  more  good  to  remain 
here  by  his  side,  than  to  go  down  stairs  ;  bat  pray  do 
not  let  me  detain  yon  here,  only  as  I  know  you  have 
great  interest  with  my  mother,  sir,"  she  added, ''  you 
might,  perhaps,  persuade  her  to  have  my  poor  fadier 
removed  to  his  own  room." 

"  I  will  willingly  obey  your  request,"  said  Sir  Walter, 
who  was  now  convinced  that  her  mind  was  quite  col- 
lected, though  her  fitoe  betrayed  such  fearful  emotion. 
The  doctor,  however,  was  by  no  means  so  well  con- 
vinced, and  after  observing  in  a  low  tone,  to  Sir  Walter, 
that  the  removal  must  be  deferred  until  the  corpse  wa£i 
coffined,  he  added, 

''It  will  never  do  to  leave  this  poor  child  here 
alone." 

All  his  persuasions,  however,  together  with  Sir 
W^alter's,  fidled  in  accomplishing  their  wishes. 

^'I  do  not  like  to  ^>pear  obstinate,"  observed  the 
gentle  girl ;  "  bat  I  must  stay." 

"  Then  I  wfll  stay  with  you,"  observed  Sir  Waller, 
"  until  either  somo  one  more  proper  and  fitted  to  be 
your  companion  in  this  melancholy  duty,  can  be  found ; 
or  you  are  released  by  the  object  of  your  care  being 
consigned  to  his  last  habitation." 

''Very  strange — ^very  odd  resolution,  indeed,"  said 
the  doctor,  half-audibly,  "  if  it  was  Miss  M ana,  indeed, 
that  Vas  to  be  his  companion,  I  shouldn't  wonder,  for 
love  makes  even  the  chamber  of  death  pleasant — ^but 
as  it  is,  I'm  quite  surprised.  He'll  be  heartily  tired, 
by  the  bye,  I'm  thinking,  if  he  has  to  sit  up  all  night 
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«idi  her.  What  will  Miss  Maria  say  to  this^  I  wonder  ? 
And  by  the  bye,  that  reminds  me  that  I  ought  to  see 
her  again  before  I  go.'' 

*'  Very  strange,  singular  man,  this  admirer  of  your's, 
Miss  Maria;"  he  observed,  as  he  entered  the  little 
doset,  into  which,  in  pursuance  of  the  general  move- 
ment, that  young  lady's  bed  had  been  thrust,  and  on 
which  she  was  now  laid. 

Maria's  bright  eyes  glanced  a  look  of  keen  inquiry 
thiongh  her  tears. 

**  It's  a  proof,  however,  of  his  great  respect  for  you, 
BO  doubt/'  continued  the  gossiping  old  man,  ''that 
lie  is  so  very  attentive  and  afiectionate  to  your  sister." 
An  explanation  was  now  eagerly  demanded,  and  readily 
given  ;  and  Maria  in  her  surprise  and  animadversions 
cm  this  strange  conduct,  in  Sir  Walter,  seemed  totally 
to  liave  forgotten  the  melancholy  cause,  which  had 
dieited  such  a  proof  of  interest  from  one,  whose 
general  manners  had  appeared  so  apathetic,  that  she 
liad  more  than  once,  although  not  gifted  with  any  very 
excessive  sensibility  herself,  been  struck  with  the  idea 
lie  possessed  no  feeling  at  all. 
Does  mamma  know  that  he  is  up  stairs  ?"  she 
ided,  after  expressing  in  unison  with  the  doctor 
surprise. 

^  Yes,  she  knows  he  left  the  room,  with  me,  to  go 
ttp  stairs,"  returned  the  latter. 

^  I  think  I  am  much  better ;  I  will  go  down  with 
yon,"  said  Maria,  jumping  oiF  the  bed  with  very  little 
appearance  of  her  late  indisposition ;  ^'  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  proper,  that  I  should  go  up  stairs  to 
poor  Grace,  for  though  the  sight  will  almost  kill  me, 
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I  know,"  and  she  bunt  into  fresh  tetn ;  *^  yet  I  should 
not  like  to  be  thought  dineq^tfii}  to  my  poor  father." 

^'  Nobody  can  consider  you  so^  because  your  nerves 
are  not  strong  enough  to  bear  th^  sight  of  death;" 
replied  the  doctor,  who  scandal-loping  and  gossiping  as 
he  was,  was  yet  at  the  bottom,  kind  atad  good-hearted. 
^*  As  my  patient/'  he  added,  *'  I  must  take  upon  myself 
to  forbid  your  exposing  yourself^  to  the  danger  of 
renewing  your  late  attack*  But  come,  we  will  go 
down  and  talk  the  matter  over  with  your  mother, 
who  is  in  the  drawing-room." 

.Leaning  upon  the  doctor's  arm,  Maria  appeared 
before  her  mother,  who  with  evident  surprise  and 
akurm,  instantly  inquired  for  Sir  Walter.    - 

The  doctor  with  his  usual— or  more  even  than  his 
usual — ^inteijections,  of*  very  odd ;"  ^*  by  the  bye,^  and 
^' quite  singular,^  now  contrived  to  make  her  under- 
stand the  very  extraordinary  conducnk  of  the  bwmet ; 
and  Mrs.  Woodford  appeared  to  coincide  in  opinion 
with  him,  that  it  was  very  odd,  for  she  sat  £or  some 
moments  completely  silent  from  astonishment. 

'^  I  must  not  suffer  this  1"  she  at  length  exclainn^, 
as  if  recollecting  herself;  *'  it  is  quite  wicked  of  Gbrace 
to  give  way  so  to  her  grief.  Sally,  do  you  go  to 
her,  and  tell  her  I  desire  she  will  come  instaiEitly  to 
me.  And  d'ye  hear,  ask  Sir  Walter  to  walk  mto  the 
little  supper-room,  and  TU  come  to  him  there,  that's 
the  most  to  rights  of  any  place.  We  must  set  about 
clearing  all  away,  by  and  bye,"  and  she  looked  round 
her  with  a  disconsolate  air. 

Sally  made  a  sign  to  her  fellow-servant,  to  come 
with  her,  the  doctor  followed  them,  and  Mrs.  Woodford, 
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(has  left  to  the  free  expression  of   her  sentimentSy 
tamed  quickly  to  Maria. 

'^  Did  yoa  ever  hear  any  thing  so  ridiculous^  Maria, 
as  Sir  Walter's  behaviour ;  but  I  don't  know  how  it 
is,  from  the  very  first  moment  he  saw  her,  I've  always 
snspected  that  he  thought  more  of  that  g^I  than  I 
liked.  Oh!  she's  an  artfel  young  hussey,  but  she's 
not  going  to  do  with  me  as  she's  done  with  her  foolish 
fend  father,  I  can  assure  her;  she  will  find  that  she 
hi  got  somebody  else  to  deal  with  now,  whom  she 
voDt  be  able  to  blind  with  all  her  art." 

^  Grace  artfiil !  she,  the  most  candid,  the  most  open- 
iieatted  generous  being  that  ever  existed!"  such  were 
Varia*8  mental  exclamations,  as  with  astonishment, 
she  heard  this  charge  brought  agamst  her  sister ;  but 
thoi^  her  heart  thus  did  justice  to  the  injured 
^^ntt,  her  tongue  uttered  not  a  word  in  vindication, 
^  We  was  too  much  occupied  in  settling  her  looks 
hflAn  the  erpected  meeting  with  Sir  Walter,  as  she 
*tad  before  the  mirror. 

''Beauty,  they  say,  looks  most  beautiful  in  tears,"  she 
■lilPit  to  herself ;  *^  but  tears,  I  am  sure,  do  not  become 
^'ftr  my  fiioe  looks  all  blotched  and  blowzy,  and  my 
•Ilio  frightMly  red,  I  should  scarcely  know  myself." 

Ss  obsefvations  were  scarcely  finished,  before 
4ihe^  trettibling  form  and  death-like  features  glided 
■Wo  the  room. 

**  Do  you  want  me,  mother  ?"  she  demanded,  without 
'^'ng  her  eyes,  and  seeming  by  a  great  efibrt  to 
^^niand  her  voice  to  speak  with  tolerable  firmness. 

*'Ye8,  miss,  I  do  want  you,"  replied  her  mother, 
wwply ;  «  you  can  do  no  good  up  stairs,  and  I  iftsist 
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upon  it  you  keep  away  from  tliat  room.  I  don*t  like 
so  much  pretence  and  affectation,  I  can  tell  you  ;  every 
thing  that's  proper  will  be  done,  without  the  inter- 
ference of  a  girl  like  you,  and  so  let  me  hear  no  more 
of  your  obstinacy — ^but  stay  here,  and  try  to  be  of  some 
service  to  me.*' 

Grace  listened  to  her  in  silence,  she  did  not  attempt 
to  remonstrate,  nor  was  there  any  thing  in  the  expres- 
sion of  her  countenance,  which  could  denote  that  she 
felt  the  injustice  of  her  mother's  observations.  She 
tried  to  give  utterance  to  some  request,  (when  her 
mother  had  concluded,)  looked  earnestly  at  Maria,  as 
if  to  implore  her  interference  in  her  fevour,  and  then 
stood  still,  as  if  awaiting  the  further  orders  of  her 
j^  imperious  parent. 

''  Where  is  Sir  Walter,  pray  ?"  demanded  the  latter. 

**  He  is — he  is — "  Grace  in  vain  attempted  to  arti- 
culate another  word — the  efforts  she  had  mad^  to 
subdue  the  expression  of  her  grief,  rendered  it  now 
but  the  more  overwhelming,  and  she  fUl  fainting  on 
the  ground,  at  her  mother's  feet. 

The  screams  of  Maria,  brought  Su  Walter  and  the 
doctor  both  to  the  room. 

*'  I  was  right  in  my  opinion,"  observed  the  former; 
'*  it  would  have  been  far  better  to  have  let  her  had  her  own 
course."  And,  without  paying  the  slightest  attention 
to  any  one  else,  he  raised  the  insensible  girl  in  his 
arms,  and  continued  to  support  her  until  the  doct<»:'s 
remedies  recalled  her  to  life. 

During  the  time  that  Grace  remained  insensible, 
all  her  mother's  significant  looks  and  hints  seemed 
lost  upon  Maria,  who  really  loved  her  sister,  as  mncK 
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or  perhaps  more  than  she  did  any  earthly  thing  except 

herself,  and  was,  consequently,  alarmed  at 'seeing  her 

in  such  a  state ;  but  now,  when  Grace  was  sufficiently 

recovered  to  speak,  and  even  to  make  an  efibrt  to 

withdraw  herself  from  Sir  Walter's  protecting  arms, 

Maria  began,  as  well  as  her  mother,  to  feel  that  it 

was  not  quite  pleasant  to^^ee  her  (Grrace)  so  exclusively 

the  object  of  the  baronet's  attention.     He  appeared,  in 

&ct,  to  have  totally  forgotten  that  there  was  any  one 

dse  present  who  had  a  demand  on  his  sympathy ;  and 

both  his  looks  and  expressions  towards  Grace  were 

those  of  nndissembled  tenderness  and  compassion. 

"She  had  better  lie  down  for  an  hour  or  two," 
observed  Mrs.  Woodford,  looking  significantly  at  the 
^tor,  who  understood  the  hint,  to  second  her  sug- 
gestion. 

"You  cannot  walk  alone,  dearest  Grace,  we  will 
aarist  you ;"  said  Sir  Walter,  as  the  poor  girl  made 
an  effort  to  rise,  and  obey  her  mother's  affectedly-tender 
injnnction  to  go  to  bed,  and  try  what  an  hour  or  two's 
deep  would  do  towards  recovering  her. 

The  doctor  turned  an  irrepressible  look  of  astonish- 
ment upon  Mrs.  Woodford,  at  this  undisguised*^ ex- 
pression of  tenderness  on  the  part  of  the  baronet ;  and 
the  latter,  catching  his  look,  seemed  at  once  to  re- 
ooDect  the  impression  which  it  was  likely  would  be 
made,  and  withdrew,  to  make  room  for  Maria,  who 
had  offered  to  assist  her. 

"  Poor  chUd !"  he  observed ;  "  it  is  a  sad  shock 
to  her  young  mind,  to  lose  so  suddenly  one  to  whom 
she  was  so  tenderly  attached." 

''Yes,  poor  thing,"   said  Mrs.  Woodford,   catching 
7  u 
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eagerly  at  his  words ;  '^  slie  » indeed  but  a  child,  and 
one  cannot  expect  that  she  will  have  much  command 
over  her  feelings ;  but  Maris  was  always  remarkable 
for  her  fortitude,  though  she  is,  like  me,  the  victim 
of  excessive  sensibility.'* 

Sir  Walter  looked  earnestly  in  her  fisu^,  as  she 
uttered  these  words ;  a  sancastic  smie  for  an  instant 
played  on  his  features,  and  he  seemed  to  be  on  the 
point  of  giving  utterance  to  some  sentiment  in  con- 
fi)nnity  with  that  cpcpression,  but  he  suppressed  it, 
whatever  it  might  be,  and  proceeded  to  ask  some  expla- 
nation of  the  cause  which  had  produced  this  fatal  event. 

The  return  of  Maria  and  the  doctor,  who  declared 
the  patient  likely  to  sleep,  she  having  taken  a  com- 
posing draught,  interrupted  the  long^  and,  in  some 
points,  interesting  conversation  which  had  ensued  be- 
tween Sir  Walter  and  the  widow ;  and,  having  promised 
to  see  them  again  early  on  the  morrow,  the  baronet 
left  them. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

"  Tit  not  alone  ny  inky  cloak,  good  mother, 
Nor  cDfttomary  snitt  of  eolema  black. 
Nor  windy  aupiration  of  furc'd  breath, 
No,  nor  the  froitfal  river  in  the  eye. 
Nor  the  dejected  liaTionr  of  the  ▼isage : 

Bot  I  have  that  within  wbkh  paiseth  show.*' 

Thb  remains  of  the  honest  fiurmer  were  committed  to 
the  earth  in  due  time,   amid  the  lamentations  and 
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ngrrts  of  all  who  had  sense  or  feeling  enough  to 
estimate  bia  worth;  hut  there  were  none  who  felt, 
with  the  exception  of  Grace,  more  truly  soirry  for  his 
loss  than  Belgrave  ManseL 

In  the  anrangementa  for  the  funeral,  Mrs.  Woodford 
bsd  suffisred  great  mortification  from  being  unable  to 
proenre  the  attendance  c^  more  than  one  or  two  ot 
the  neighbooriDg  gentry.  They  had  all  been  willing 
enough  to  accept  the  invitation  to  eat,  and  drink,  ^nd 
latigh,  at  the  expense  of  the  foolish  woman,  but  they 
aD  fled  hastily  at  the  sound  of  mourning;  and  she 
was  thos  compelled  to  indnde  in  the  list  of  those  who 
were  requested  to  attend  poor  Woodford  to  the  grave, 
several  who  would  have  been  left  out  of  the  formal 
list,  and  among  them  were  the  two  brothers,  William 
and  Belgrave  Mansel. 

More  than  cmce  since  the  occasion  which  had  called 
it  forth,  had  the  marked  haughtiness  of  manner,  and 
the  keen  flashes  of  Belgrave  MansePs  eye,  recurred  to 
Sir  Walter  Fitz-Gei&ey's  recollection;  and  he  had 
wished  that  an  q>portunity  would  occur  to  bring  the 
joQBg  man  again  within  his  reach,  that  he  might  learn 
whether  he  possessed  in  reality  those  superior  qualifi* 
cations,  which  his  look  and  manner  denoted. 

At  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Woodford,  this  wish  was 
gmtified,  and  he  found  himself  seated  by  the  side  of 
Belgrave,  whom  he  instantly  recognised,  though  his 
downcast  eye  and  his  look  of  deep  sorrow  had  very 
materially  changed  the  expression  of  his  countenance. 

Sir  Walter's  interest  in  him,  however,  suffered  no 
diminution  by  this  jaroof  of  his  feeling  and  sensibility ; 
and  layirg  aside  that  reserve  and   commanding  tone 
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which  were  calculated  little  to  impress  strangers  in  his 
favour,  the  baronet  contrived  to  draw  the  yOUng  farmer 
into  a  conversation,  in  which  he  fully  confirmed  the 
impression  of  the  ibrmer  in  his  behalf. 

Sir  Walter,  however,  soon  learned  a  secret,  which 
was,  in  fact,  only  a  secret  to  him,  the  whole  village 
being  perfectly  aware  that  Belgrave  Mansel  was  deeply 
in  love  with  Grrace  Woodford. 

Sir  Walter  was  in  deep  conversation  with  Belgrave, 
when  the  sisters  entered  the  room  together;  and  he 
marked  with  surprise  the  sudden  embarrassment — the 
look  of  earnest  inquiry,  succeeded  by  an  expression  of 
extreme  anguish — which  distinguished  his  companion, 
as  his  eyes  rested  on  Grace's  pale  £ace.  Yet,  in  the 
conversation  which  had  been  thus  abruptly  terminated, 
Belgrave  had  spoken  more  of  Maria  than  of  her  sister ; 
and,  except  when  Sir  Walter  had  himself  mentioned 
Grace's  extraordinary  attachment  to  her  father,  and 
her  consequent  grief  for  his  loss,  the  name  of  the 
latter  had  not  been  mentioned. 

''Yes;  she  knew  his  value,  and  she  regrets  him 
accordingly,**  he  had  said.  ''  Mrs.  Woodford  has  done 
her  best  to  spoil  Maria,  though  she  has  not  succeeded ; 
for  her  heart  .is  too  good  to  be  entirely  spoiled:  but 
*  Grace  has  been  her  father's  favourite ;  and,  therefore, 
I  will  not  say  that  her  mother  has  disliked  her,  for 
I  should  think  it  impossible  that  a  mother  can  dislike 
her  child;  but  certain  it  is,  Mrs.  Woodford  has 
troubled  herself  very  little  about  her,  and  it  has  been 
all  the  better  for  her.'' 

Though  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  obser- 
vation respecting  Belgrave's  attachment  to  Grace,  Sir 
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Walter  was  by  no  means  equally  satisfied  that  Grace 
felt  a  reciprocal  aflbction:  he  even  thought  that  he 
coaU  discover  that  she  rather  shunned  than  sought 
any  communication  with  the  young  man,  who,  on  his 
part,  he  sav,  wisely  refrained  from  addressing,  eitiier 
to  her  or  her  sister,  any  of  the  awkward  commonplace 
topics  of  condolement,  and  appearances  of  friendship, 
by  which  the  other  part  of  the  company  sought  to 
diminish  the  grief  of  the  family. 

Grace,  indeed,  was  wholly  absorbed  in  that  grief 
which,  in  her  sister  and  mother,  was  divided  by  other 
feelings.  It  was  scarcely  in  nature  that  Mrs.  Woodford 
shoald  not  mourn  for  the  chosen  husband  of  her  youth^ 
and  the  indulgent  partner  who,  during  all  the  years 
of  her  marriage  life,  had  quietiy  yielded  to  all  her 
whims  and  extravagances,  even  sometimes  to  a  blame- 
&ble  d^^ree,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the  last  instance, 
which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  him :  but  whatever 
emotions  of  natural  sorrow  and  regret  were  kindled  in 
her  boaom,  they  were  stifled  by  her  excessive  vanity, 
vA  love  of  parade  and  show,  which,  even  at  this 
lolmii  moment,  &r^d  on  an  occasion  which  ought  to 
kive  humbled  her  pride  to  the  dust,  broke  out  with 
most  ofiensive  intensiveness. 

The  very  widow's  garb  in  which  she  was  clothed, 
w  so  fantastically  modelled,  so  carried  to  excess, 
that  she  looked  rather  like  the  mourner  in  some  thea- 
trical pageant,  than  the  bereaved  wife  of  an  honest 
En^h  yeoman ;  and  the  studied  display  of  her  white 
ttmbric  handkerchief,  the  very  attitude  in  which  she 
nt,  and  the  modulated  tones  in  which  she  replied  to 
the  rough  kindness  of  the  farmers  who  attended  to 
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pay  the  laat  mark  of  respect  to  their  oompafHOD,  all 
seemed  rather  the  mockery  than  the  reality  iji  grief. 

Never^  perhaps,  had  Maria  looked  more  transcend- 
antly  beautiful,  than  she  uow  appeared  in  her  mourning 
dress,  which,  however,  was  too  much,  like  her  mother's, 
evidently  calculated  for  display  to  he  quite  accordant 
with  the  profound  grief  which  her  countenance  so 
feelingly  expressed.  But,  Sir  Walter,  as  he  gated  with 
admiration  upon  her  fair  face  and  faultless  form,  felt 
that  what  was  detestable  in  her  mother,  was,  at  least, 
excusable  in  her ;  and  though  he  would  have  felt  better 
satisfied,  had  she,  like  her  sister,  appeared  with  a 
plainness  that  evinced  she  had  indeed  ''that  within 
which  passeth  show,"  he  felt  she  might  be  pardoned 
the  long,  transparent,  black  veil,  which  was  now  thrown 
gracefully  aside,  and  again  drawn,  with  equal  grace, 
forward,  to  conceal  her  face,  the  jet  earrings,  bracelets, 
und  combs,  which  served  to  display  the  dazzlmg  white- 
ness of  her  skin,  and  even  the  furtive  glance  which  stole, 
from  amidst  her  tears,  as  if  seeking,  in  the  counte- 
nances of  those  around  her,  the  effect .  her  beauty 
created. 

With  Grace  it  was  very  different:  the  only  e&rfc 
she  made,  was  to  suppress  the  outward  expression  of 
the  grief,  which  nothing  could  conceal  and  nothing 
heighten.  The  world — all  that  surrounded  her — seemed 
but  as  the  faint  and  far-off  visions  of  a  dream :  she 
heard  the  voices  that  spake  to  her  from  time  to  time, 
and  she  saw  the  looks  that  were  turned  upon  her  cf 
pity  and  compassion,  but  her  own  thoughts  and  looks 
were  all  centered  in  one  object — the  coffin  which  con- 
tained her  best,  almost  her  only  friend ;  and  when  it 
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waa  at  last  iremoved  for  ever  from  her  sights  she  felt 
is  if  all  that  she  had  lived  for — her  sole  thought,  care, 
and  oecnpation — ^was  gone;  and  she  sat  silent  and 
itnpified  with  grief,  a  spectator  of  her  mother  and 
sister's  tears  and  loud  lamentations,  which  lasted  iditil 
the  fanenl  procession  had  entirely  disappeared. 

''Come  here,  my  love,  that  frock  does  not  altogether 
please  me;**  obterved  Mrs.  M^'oodford,  after  a  few 
minates'  paose,  during  which  her  tears  had  been  dried, 
and  her  white  handkerchief  laid  aside.  *'  It  is  scarcely 
kv  enough  to  show  the  fall  of  ][our  shoulders— *we 
mast  have  an  alteration ;"  and  she  turned  and  eX' 
andoed  the  object  of  her  maternal  care,  round  and 
nmndy  three  or  four  times.  '*  You  certainly  da^  look 
dtttmingly  in  black,  Maria,  and  so  you  need  not  fret 
^  being  obliged  to  wear  it,  though  I  own  I  expected 
tint  your  next  new  things  would  have  been  your 
ndifing-elothes :  but  all  in  good  time-^I  could  see 
Sir  Walter  thought  black  set  you  off  to  great  ad- 
vantage, for  his  eyes  were  never  off  you  :  as  to  Grace,'* 
*Huul  she  turned  and  looked  scrutiuisingly  at  the 
^ORowfnl  girl — ^'^ Grace  looks  absolutely  like  a  ghost; 
I^  sure  she  will  have  reason  to  be  glad,  as  well  as 
ne,  when  she  gets  out  of  mourning." 

*'  I  shall  never  be  out  of  mourning,"  sighed  Grace  to 
licndf :  bnt  had  she  said  it  aloud,  there  would  have 
l>ttn  no  one  inclined  to  answer  her ;  for  Maria  and  her 
iDother  were  both  busily  engaged  in  discussing  how 
^g  it  would  be  necessary  to  wear  "  very  deep,"  and 
^  what  gradations  it  would  be  genteel  and  fashionable 
to  eave  off  their  suits  of  sables. 

'  It  would  not  be  proper  for  a  wedding  to  take  place 
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I  "  in  less  than  three  months/'  observed  Mrs.  Woodford ; 
^*  but  if  Sir  Walter  should  press  it^  I  certainly  should 
not  object  then;  and  then,  you  know,  you  will  be 
«ibliged  at  once  to  leave  off  your  mourning.'* 

A  slight  flush  crossed  Grace's  pale  cheek :  it  was  an 
irrepressible  evidence  that  she  heard  and  condemned 
this  impatient  anticipation  of  the  moment  when  even 
the  shows  of  grief  might,  in  her  mother's  opinioD, 
be  decently  dispensed  with. 

''  You  need  not  look  so  oontemptoous.  Miss  Grace," 
continued  the  latter,  whose  eyes  happened,  at  that 
moment,  to  be  fixed  on  the  features  which  were  seldom 
so  honoured :  '^  we  are  quite  aware  of  what  you  are 
feeding  your  vanity  with ;  but,  you  may  rely  upon  it, 
you  are  greatly  mistaken,  if  you  suppose  Sir  Walter 
has  any  other  ideas  or  intentions  towards  you  than  as 
*  a  mere  child.    I. know  you  flatter  yourself  differently; 

but  he  has  opened  his  mind  to  me;  and  I  can  tell 
you,  for  you^  comfort,  that  your  sister  will  be  Lady 
Fitz-Gefl&ejc>' 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  I  am  sure,"  said  Grace,  with 
an  air  of  absence  and  deep  despondence  mingled^  and 
without  attempting  to  utter  a  word  in  vindication  of 
herself.  « 

In  real  truth,  Grace  was  totally  unconscious  of  the 
charge  brought  against  her.  She  had  been  so  ac- 
customed to  hear  nothing  addressed  to  her  from  her 
mother  but  the  language  of  reproof,  that  it  had  be- 
come a  matter  of  course  to  expect  it :  and  often  had 
it  happened,  as  in  the  present  instance,  that,  in  spite 
of  her  wish  to  behave  with  proper  respect,  and  receive 
her  mother's  corrections  with  due  deference,  Grace  had 
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listened,  without  being  able  to  <Jta)prebend,  when  hei*. 
mother  had  done  speaking,  what  it  was  that  had  ocea- 
skmed  her  observations ;  or,  as  she  would,  when  in  a 
iportiye  mood,  observe  to  her  father,  ''what  in  the 
Yorid  it  had  all  been  about." 

In  the  present  instance,  howevte;  she  was  doomed 
to  be  most  painfully  enlightened ;  ibr  whether  it  was 
xhaX  her  apparent  apathy  provoked  the  virulent  dispo- 
sitioa  of  Mrs.  Woodfisrd,  or  that  the  latter  really  did 
nipect  Grace  of  an  undue  partiality  for  the  baronet, 
die  immediately  replied — 

"Glad;  yes,  I  dare  say  you  are  glad,  because  you 
Inve  sense  enough,  and  know  your  ota  interest  well 
enough,  to  see  that  such  a  connexion  will  be  of  im- 
portance to  you :  but  you  would  have  been  much  better 
lUaaed,  I  fimcy,  if  your  artifices  had  succeeded,  and 
joo  could  have  supplanted  your  nster,  and  gdt  the  title 
>nd  fortune  yourself.*'  r     ;    * 

"Me,  mother!"  said  Grace,  lifting  her  ^es,  with 
extreme  astcmishment,  to  her  mother's  face ;./' surely, 
Bmly,**  she  added,  in  a  tone  of  touching  remonstrance, 
''yoQ  cannot  seriously  mean  to  make' such  a  charge 
*e&tD8t  me,  and  at  such  a  time  as  this,. too;   and, 

Maria^  do  you,  too,  believe  me ^'^ 

"No,  no;  I  do  not  believe  any  such  thing,  dear 
(Inoe ;  and  I  have  always  tdd  my  mother,  that  I  was 
■M  she  was  mistaken,"  returned  Maria,  with  con- 
sidexsble  emotion.  ''No;  I  am  siu*e  I  know  your 
^^cBit  too  weO,  Grace,  to  believe  that  you  would  pur- 
^>se  wealth  and  rank  at  my  expense." 

"You  did  me  justice,  then,  Maria,"  returned  Grace, 
with  spirit ;  *'  and  henceforth^  I  hope,  my  mother  will 
7.  X 
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know  me  better.    I  have,  now,  no  other  friend-*no  other 
protector ;"  and  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

'^  You  need  not  have  so  cruelly  reminded  me  of  my 
loss,  miss,"  said  her  mother,  again  drawing  out  her 
handkerchief,"  "  but  you  are  determined,  I  see,  that 
I  shall  not,  even  in  the  prospect  of  your  sister's  good 
fortune,  forget  for  a  moment  the  heavy  misfortune  that 
has  befallen  me." 

Grace  replied  not  to  this  really  cruel  and  unjust 
remark ;  for  her  thoughts  were  again  devoted  to  the 
memory  of  her  kind  and  indulgent  father,  and  to  him 
were  now  given  those  tears  which  had  first  been  drawn 
from  her  by  the  strange,  perverse  misconstruction  her 
mother  had  chosen  to  put  upon  her. 

*'And  now  Pve  got  something  else  to  say  to  you, 
Grace/'  said  Mrs.  Woodford,  '^before  these  people 
come  back;  and  that  is,  that  I  utterly  forbid  any 
communication  between  you  and  Belgrave  Manse^  I 
saw  his  anxiety  to  get  near  and  speak  to  you,  while 
he  was  here,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  observe  that  you 
shunned  him ;  I  hope,  indeed,  that  you  are  quite  con- 
vinced that  you  will  have  a  right  to  look  above  such 
folks  as  the  Mansels:  but,  however,  I  think  it  right 
to  tell  you,  at  once,  my  ideas  and  resolutions  on  the 
subject." 

Grace  was  silent:  she  felt  keenly  the  cruelty,  the 
indelicacy,  and  the  impropriety  of  such  observations  at 
such  a  moment;  yet,  her  heart  refused  to  allow  her 
to  temporise,  by  appearing  to  be  convinced  by  her 
mother's  observations,  and  she,  therefore,  declined 
altogether  answering  her.  Fortunately,  at  this  moment 
an  accident,  by  which  Maria  broke  the  clasp  of  one 
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of  her  braeelets,  attracted  and  ebsotbed  Mrs.  Wood* 
fold's  sole  attention^  and  pat  an  end  to  all  discussion 
on  the  subject;  and  before  the  'mischief  could  be  re*- 
paired^  and  all  that  had  been  put  out  of  order  reston^d 
to  its  pristine  state,  the  train  of  mouroers  were  seen 
*' wending  their  slow  way"  back  to  the  house. 


CHAPTER    X. 

* 

'*  SelfpoU'd,  in  awkward  state 
The  lavish  widow  si^te.*' 


(I 


Amor. 


Time,  the  great  physician  and  healer  of  all  wounds, 
petfarmed  a  more  than  usually  quick  cure  with  Mrs. 
Woodford  and  Maria;  for,  in  less  than  three  weeks, 
dll  traces*  except  their  mourning  habiliments,  werq 
bdniahed  of  the  loss  they  had  sustained. 
The  widow  seemed,,  indeed,  to  have  gained  a  fresh 

< 

suxession  of  youth  and  strength,  and  of  that,  too, 
"^Mch  she  far  less  needed — vanity;  and,  though  for- 
bidden by  custom  from  throwing  off  the  garb  of 
Mnow,  or  even  from  making  any  very  striking  or 
material  alteration  in  its  form,,  it  was  plain  that  she 
▼ore  it  only  in  conformity  to  that  custom,  and  that 
fihe  looked  forward  with  impatience  to  the  time  when 
she  should  exchange  it  for  a  dress  more  suited  to  the 
frivolity  of  her  disposition. 
But  fer  different   was   the   case  with  poor  Grace, 
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wbooe  looks,  insteftd  of  improving,  seemed  to  become, 
every  day  more  and  more  melancholy  and  desponding. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  merely  the  loss  of  her  fisither's 
Idndness  and  affectionate  indulgence  that  Grace  found 
eaose  to  deplore,  bat  that  that  loss  brought  also 
upon  her,  with  tenfold  bitterness,  the  infliction  of  her 
mother's  vile  temper. 

Absorbed  in  the  anticipation  of  her  favourite's  great- 
ness, and  planning  a  thousand  schemes  to  make  it 
more  speedy  and  certain,  Mrs.  Woodford  had  no  time 
or  inclination  to  attend  to  petty  household  cares,  or 
even  to  exercise  her  former  vigilant  superintendence 
over  her  servants.  All  was  left  to  Grace ;  and  Grace, 
with  a  load,  of  misery,  past,  present,  and  future,  pressing 
on  her  mind,  and  suffering  under  the  bodily  ill  health 
which  a  mind  diseased  is  sure  to  create,  was  little  fit 
or  capable  of  fulfilling  all  that  was  expected  of  her. 

There  was,  too,  another  source  of  trouble,  which 
Grace's  inexperience  had  never  till  now  suspected,  and 
which,  therefore,  fell  heavier  upon  her :  the  fact  was, 
that  poor  Woodford's  afiairs  had  been,  for  some  time 
past,  anything  but  flourishing ;  but  the  respect  with 
which  he  was  beheld  by  all  with  whom  he  had  any 
dealings,  and  the  opinion  which  they  had  of  his  in- 
tegrity, had  prevented  his  being  inconvenienced  by  any 
very  urgent  demands  for  money.  Now,  however,  the 
case  was  greatly  altered ;  for,  though  there  was  property 
considerably  more  than  adequate  to  discharge  all  de-^ 
mands,  it  was  in  hands  which  could  not  be  trusted, 
and,  consequently,  the  creditors  became  most  pressing 
as  soon  as  decency  would  allow. 

It  was  in  vain,  however,  their  frequent  appeals  were 
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tiade  to  Mn.  Woodford ;  she  was  blind  and  deaf  to 
trery  thing  but  the  idea  of  keeping  up  appearances^ 
•^  ihe  eonceived  it  necessary  vto  do  for  her  dangfater'a 
wdbre,  and  therefore  continued  launching  into  eztraira- 
gancesj  which  would^  at  any  time^  have  been  improper 
and  inooaaifitent  with  her  situation,  but  were  now  doubly 
8O9  as  increaaing  tenfold  her  embarrassments. 

For  some  time,  the  prospect  of  Maria's  marriage, 
which  Mrs.  Woodfc^d  never  failed  broadly  to  hint  at 
as  an  event  which  would  make  a  great  alteration  in  the 
atoation  of  her  family,  soothed  the  fears  of  those  who 
bebdd  the  finances,  which  should  have  been  applied 
to  the  liquidation  of  their  claims,  speedily  disappearing, 
withont  any  attempt  to  provide  other  resources,  for 
Mis.  Woodford  now  totally  neglected  all  those  means 
bj  which  she  had  formerly  contributed  towards  her 
hoQsehokl  expences,  as  totally  beneath  her  attention. 
She  had  no  kmger  the  first  turkey  poults,  the  finest 
dndn,  and  the  sweetest  butter  to  send  to  market, 
frodoctions  for  which  Rose  Fans  had  long  been  famed, 
but  which  were  now  in  vain  sought  for  by  the  gentry 
ammd,  who  heard  with  no  little  surprise  that  the  farm 
no  longer  produced  more  dainties  than  were  wanted 
for  the  fiunily's  own  consumption.  Ghrace,  indeed,  for 
a  short  time  struggled  indefatigably  to  keep  up  the 
Qtnal  supfdy :  but  her  labours  in  that  way  were  soon 
•topped ;  for  her  mother  had  so  many  ways  to  employ 
ber,  that  it  was  impossible  she  could  attend  to  all; 
ttid  the  discouragement  and  obstacles  she  met  with  on 
every  hand,  added  to  her  ill  health,  obliged  her  at 
last  to  let  things  take  their  own  course. 

In  the  mean  time,   Sir  Walter    Fitz-Gei&ey  bad 
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esUblished  himself  in  his  habitation,  which  he  had 
christened  Belle  Retraite^  and  had  drawn  from  London  ^ 
a  whole  host  of  useless  servants,  whose  manners  and 
habits  threatened  to  <»*eate  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  simple  and  rustic  village  of  Llan— -*-.  Bat  all 
this  time,  though  Mrs.  Woodford'  talked  ineesaantly 
of  his  approaching  marriage^  and  though  she  had 
persuaded  Maria  to  look  ap<m  herself  as  the  intended 
bride,  not  a  word  had  been  said  on  the  subject  by  the 
person  most  concerned.  Sir  Walter  himself. 

That  he  greatly  admired  her  there  could  not  be  a 
doubt,  for  he  had  repeatedly  declared,  he  had  never 
seen  any  female  whose  personal  charms  could  be  com^ 
pared  with  those  of  Miss  Woodford.  He  had  made 
her  too,  several  elegant  and  expensive  presents,  but 
equally  had  her  mother  and  Grace  been  sharers  of  his 
bounty,  and  equally  when  they  were  present  did  they 
share  his  attentions;  but  Grace  was  not  often  to  be 
seen,  for  her  mother's  employments  and  her  own 
inclinations,  united  to  keep  her  absent  whenever  Sir 
Walter  favoured  them  with  his  society. 

But  even  Maria  with  all  her  vanity,  and  the  natural 
propensity  to  believe  as  true  what  she  wished,  could 
not  be  deceived  for  ever;  and  Grace's  observant  and 
affectionate  disposition,  soon  detected  in  her  sister 
symptoms  of  uneasiness  and  despondency,  which  were 
totally  unusual. 

**Why  do  you  sigh  so,  dear  Maria?"  inquired  the 
gentle  girl,  as  she  was  assisting  her  sister  to  undress 
after  an  excursion,  which  the  latter  had  been  taking 
with  her  mother  to  Belle  Retraite.  "  I  hope  yoti  have 
no  cause  to  sigb,"  she  Bdded  with  emphasis. 
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"IntleedT'  returned  Maria,  somewhat  pettishly, 
*'You  seem  to  think  then,  Grace,  that  nobody  but 
yourself  has  any  feeling." 

'^Oh,  no,  indeed,  that  was  not  what  I  meant," 
returned  Grace  warmly ;  "  but  only  that  you  have 
seemed  to  return  hitherto  in  such  good  spirits,  and 
to  be  so  well  satisfied  with  — — — ." 

^*  I  am  not  satisfied  then  at  all,  Grace,  and  so  I  will 
tell  you  the  truth,**  interrupted  Maria  hastily;  "and, 
indeed,  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  I  have  been  made 
a  fool  of  all  this  time,  and  that  Sir  Walter  has  no 
more  idea  of  marrying  me  than  you." 

•*  Well,  but  did  he  not  settle  it  all  with  your  mother,'* 

ohserved  Grace — "he  must    be  very   dishonourable 
if « 

"Aye,  if,'*  said  Maria;  "but  the  fact  is,  Grace, 
mamma  is  so  very  sanguine,  and  so  apt  to  run  away 
with  a  notion  when  she  getB  it  in  her  head.'*' 

Grace  was  surprised,  nay  more,  she  was  sorry,  for 
she  had  been'  how  so  accustomed  to  look'  forward  to 
her  sister's  marriage,  as  an  event  that  was  to  put  an 
end  fo  a  thousand  difficulties  and  mortifications,  that 
she  had  learned  to  consider  it  rather  as  desirable  than 
otherwise ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  she  could  never 
look  at  Sir  Walter,  without  wondering  how  her  sister 
could  bear  to  think  of  him  as  a  husband,  especially  when, 
as  was  often  the  case,  the  natural  repulsiveness  of  his 
stem  features  was  heightened  by  his  having  received 
«ome  irritation,  either  from  his  servants  or  from  the 
work-people,  who  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  keep 
pace  with  his  impatience. 

"  1  have  for  some  time  past  thought,"  resumed  Maria, 
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finding  her  sister  continued  silent ;  '^  that  mamma  had 
flattered  herself  and  me  into  a  fool's  paradise,  bnt  I 
am  more  than  ever  convinced  of  it  this  evening/' 
And  why  so,  dear  Maria  V*  demanded  Grace. 
I  will  tell  yon ;  he  was  talking  of  India  as  usual-— 
I'm  sure  I'm  quite  sick  of  it,  for  he  talks  of  nothing 
else  from  morning  till  night;  bnt  that's  not  what  I 
was  going  to  say — he  was  talking  about  marriages  in 
India,  and  how  certain  a  handsome  woman  was  to 
get  a  rich  husband ;  so  I  said  jokingly,  '  I  wonder  if 
I  was  to  go,  whether  I  should  be  lucky  enough  to  get 
a  fortune ;'  and  he  answered  so  quickly,  and  with  such 
earnestness,  *Upon  my  word,  Maria,  I  do  not  think 
you  could  do  a  wiser  thing,  for  with  such  a  &ce  and 
person  as  yours,  you  would  have  only  to  make  your  own 
selection/ 

**  *  Are  you  really  serious.  Sir  Walter  ?'  said  mamma ; 
*  And  would  you  recommend  my  daughter  to  take  such 
a  step  V 

''  He  looked  rather  confused.  '  Not  recommend  it 
oertakily,'  he  observed;  *  Because  I  should  be  very 
sorry,  in  the  first  place,  to  lose  Maria,  and  in  the 
second,  it  is  not  exactly  what  I  should  wish  to  recom- 
mend to  one  whom  I  esteem ;  but  when  she  spoke  of  the 
probability  of  her  success,  I  was  tempted  to  speak 
warmly,  because  I  felt  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  on 
the  subject.' 

''Ma'  will  have  it,"  continued  Maria,  in  atone  of 
pique  and  vexation ;  *^  that  he  did  but  say  all  this 
to  try  me,  and  hear  what  I  should  say  to  the  proposal." 

''And  what  did  you  sayl?'  demanded  Grace,  with 
anxiety. 
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^'Oh!  why,  ma'  says,  it  was  impossible  I  could 
have  aoswered  better  if  I  had  studied  for  a  month, 
for  I  tdd  him  'I  should  be  very  sorry  to  think  so 
meanly  of  myself,  as  to  suppose  I  need  travel  so  many 
thousand  miles  in  search  of  a  husband.'  " 

'*And  what  was  his  re^dy  to  that?"  asked  Grace, 
"  it  was  a  fair  opportunity,  I  think,  for  him  to  have 
declared  his  intentions." 

"  Why,  so  I've  thought  since,"  replied  Maria,  in  a 
disconsolate  tone;  '^but,  however,  he  did  not  take 
advantage  of  that,  but  only  said,  with  one  of  his  ugly 
formal  bows,  that  he  was  quite  of  my  opinion." 

'^Well,  but  dear  Maria,  after  all,  you  do  not  like 
him,  that  is  plain,  by  the  contemptuous  tone  in  which 
;oa  just  now  spoke  of  his  formality ;  how  then  is  it 
possible  that  you  can  regret ." 

"  Regret !"  interrupted  Maria,  sharply.  "  I  suspect 
jou  would  regret  too,  if  you  had  fancied  you  should 
speedily  become  the  mistress  of  a  fine  fortune,  and 
hoQse,  and  carriages,  and  be  raised  above  every  body, 

and  then  to  find "  she  burst  into  a  fit  of  tears 

anablc  to  conclude  the  sentence. 

''But  my  dear,  dear  Maria,"  said  the  compassion- 
ating Grace ;  ^'  these  are  all  very  fine  things  no  doubt, 
though  I  must  confess,  I  cannot  see  the  pleasure  of 
being  raised  above  one's  companions  and  friends — but 
allowing  that  it  can  be  a  satisfaction,  and  that  it  is 
vwy  pleasant  to  have  plenty  of  money  and  all  the  rest, 
jet  you  would  soon  get  so  used  to  it,  that  it  would 
cease  to.  be  a  pleasure ;  and  then  only  consider,  how 
wretched  it  would  be  to  feel  that  you  were  tied  for  life 
to  a  man  you  could  not  like,  and  who  would  perhaps, 
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when  the  novelty  was  over,  fancy  that  he  had  done  yon 
a  great  honour  and  favour  in  making  you  his  wife, 
as  I  am  sure  I  should  expect  Sir  Walter  would,  for 
though  he  has  certainly  .some  good  qualities,  and  I 
believe  would  often  dd  better  than  he  does,  only  that 
he  does  not  know  how,  because  he  has  been  so  spoiled 
by  having  nobody  about  him  to  tell  him  the  truth; 
yet  you  cerlainly  must  acknowledge  that  he  is  out- 
rageously proud — and  then  only  consider  how  different 
your  dispositions  are — he  is  fond  of  quiet  and  retire- 
ment, and  you  like  company  and  visiting — and  then 
your  ages  so  unequal — ^he  cannot  be  less  than  fifty." 

"  He  saya  he  is  only  forty-two,  but  if  he  was  ei^ty- 
two  I  should  care  nothing  about  it,"  interrupted  Maria 
angrily;  '^as  ma'  says,  mutual  love  is  all  very  well 
where  there  is  plenty  of  money  on  both  sides,  but 
as  I  have  none,  I  would  be  content  to  let  the  love 
be  all  on  his  side ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  talking,  I 
see  plainly  that  I  have  been  made  a  fool  of,  and  so  I 
shall  tell  mamma  to-morrow  morning,  and  so  pray 
don't  teaze  me  with  any  more  of  your  arguments." 

Grace  was  silenced,  but  by  no  means  convinced. 

"  I  am  sure  I  would  not  marry  him  if  he  were  the 
king  himself,"  she  sighed  to  herself.  ^'And  how 
Maria  can  think  of  it— poor  William,  she  has  quite 
forgotten  him ;  but  he  spoke  true,  when  he  said  that 
she  never  could  have  had  any  affection  for  him,  though 
she  had  pretended  it.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  believe  that 
I  ever  gave  Belgrave  reason  to  think  I  liked  him  better 
than  anybody  else,  and  yet  I  could  not  make  him  so 
unhappy,  if  I  were  to  gain  all  the  riches  in  the  world 
by  it." 
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''There  is  a  letter  that  was  given  me  for  yon,  Miss 
Gnoe,*'  said  one  of  the  female  ser^ants^  who  had  just 
Ktoined  from  an  errand  to  the  village^  a  day  or  two 
after  this  conversation.  > 

'*A  letter  for  me,  Sally!"  she  replied  in  astonish- 
mflDt.    ''Who  could  want  to  write  to  me^  or  what  could 

they »' 

''You  had  better  open  it  and  then  you  will  see;'* 
Rtnmed  Fally  with  a  significant  smile.  "  I  don't  know 
that  I  done  right  to  bring  it,  but  the  poor  young  mnA 
looked  so  melancholy,  and  spoke  so  very  civil,  that 
I  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse  him,  though  I  suppose 
I  Aoold  get  in  fine  disgrace  with  missus  if  she  knew 
it." 

**  You  had  better  give  it  back  again,  then,  to — to 
the  person,"  said  Grace^  with  extreme  confusion ;  "  I 
sm  sure,  Sally,  if  it  is  not  right  for  you  to  bring  it,. 
it  caunot  be  right  for  me  to  read  it  without  my  mother's 
bnwledge." 

"  Oh !  I  didn't  say  it  wasn't  right,  I  am  sure,  Miss 
Grace;"  returned  the  girl,  "only  since  this  great 
gestleman  is  come  among  us,  missus  is  so  altered, 
there^s  no  knowing  how  to  please  her.  And,  indeed,  to 
tdl  you  the  truth,  miss^  I'm  sick  of  trying,  for  nothin's 
doioe  right  now,  and  I'm  sure  to  be  twitted,  that  the 
LnmoQ  maids  at  Sir  Walter's  would  be  ashamed  of 
dus^  and  ashamed  of  t'other,  and  then  she  ■     '      •  " 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Sally,"  said  Grace,  mildly  inter- 
mpting  her ;    "  but  I  really   cannot   take  this   letter. 
IViqr  do  yon  take  it  and  put  it  by,  and  then  when  you^ 
go  to  Llan*—- *-  a^atn,  y6u  ean  give  it  to  him  again, 
and  tell  him " 
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''  Oh^  indeed^  miss,  I  can't  do  no  such  thing/*  said 
Sally,  vehemently;  ''why,  I  should  expect  the  poor 
young  man  would  drop  down  stone  dead  before  me, 
or  go  and  make  away  with  himself,  or  some  dreadful 
thing  or  another,  if  I  was  to  treat  him  with  such 
unfeelingness ;  besides,"  she  added,  after  a  moment's 
^use,  '^  there'll  be  one  of  his  boys  coming  up  to  night, 
and  I've  promised  to  meet  him  at  the  stile  in  the 
Five  Acres,  to  give  him  your  answer,  for  he  made  sure 
you  would  send  him  an  answer." 

"  Well,  then,  you  can  give  the  boy  this,"  said  Grace, 
trying  to  force  the  letter  into  her  hand. 

*^No,  Miss  Grace;  I'm  sorry  to  say,  no,  to  you, 
but  I  wont  without  you'll  put  it  up  in  another  bit  of 
paper,  and  write  a  few  words  in  the  inside,  just  to  let 
him  know  that  I  kept  my  word  to  him,  and  that  it's 
your  obstinacy  that  wouldn't  read  the  letter,  though 
what  harm  there  could  be,  in  reading  a  few  words,  and 
from  one,  too,  that's  as  kind  and  true-hearted  as  ever 
any  body  was  in  the  world." 

"Wdl,  I  will  comply  with  your  request,  Sally;  I 
will  enclose  the  letter,'^  observed  Grace,  after  a  £ew 
moments'  reflection,  '^  and  that  will  perhaps  be  the  best 
way,  too,  as  it  will  prevent  his  ever  troubling  70U 
again." 

'*  Well,  if  ever  in  my  life,  I  ever  heard  such  foolish- 
ness," said  Sally,  as  Grace  hastened  out  of  the  room, 
to  find  the  necessary  materials  for  enclosing  the  letter. 
'' If  she  didn't  like  him,  it  would  be  a  different  thing ; 
but  I  know  she  does,  she  never  hears  his  name  men- 
tioned, without  colouring  and  trembling,  and  as  to  him^ 
poor  young  man  — ■" 
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Gniee*8  re-entrance  inteTrupted  her  soliloquy. 

"  There,  Sally,"  she  observed, "  you  shall  see  what 
I  have  written,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  what  will 
<mly  end  in  bringing  you  into  trouble,  as  well  as  me." 

"I  can't  very  well  read  such  small -hand,  Miss 
Grsoe,"  said  the  self-suffident  damsel ;  ''  so  you  must 
please  to  read  it  for  me." 

Grace  commenced — *'  Dear  Belgrave."  "  Oh,  you  do 
call  him  dear  Belgrave,"  observed  Sally,  in  a  tone  of 
delight;  ''well,  I  am  glad  of  that,  because  that  will 
shew  him  that  you  don't  disrespect  him." 

''Dinespect  him!"  repeated  Grace,  "no,  indeed, 
SaDy,  and  more  than  that,  I  have  told  him  here,  that 
it  gives  me  as  much  pain  to  send  back  his  letter,  as  it 
win  him  to  receive  it,  but  that " 

''Do  pray.  Miss  Grace,  read  all  of  it,  I'm  sure  it's 
c&ough  to  make  the  tears  come  in  one's  eyes  to  hear 
joo." 

Grace  again  proceeded  with  the  letter. 

"Dear  Belgrave. 

"  I  assure  you  it  gives  me  quite  as  much,  if  not  more 
pain,  to  send  back  your  letter,  as  it  will  you  to  receive 
it ;  but  as  I  am  convinced  I  should  be  doing  wrong  to 
read  it  without  my  mother's  knowledge,  and,  as  I  dare 
oot  show  it  to  her,  for  fear  of  bringing  poor  Sally  into 
trouble,  whose  good-nature  led  her  to  do  what  she  must 
Imow,  88  well  as  you  and  me,  cannot  be  right — that  is, 
to  disobey  and  deceive  her  mistress,  I  thought  this 
the  best  mode  I  could  adopt ;  at  the  same  time,  I  beg 
]foa  to  believe,  that  the  greatest  pleasure  I  could  have 
in  this  world,  now,  would  be  to  see  you  once  more  on  the 
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same  terms  that  yoa  formerly  were^  at  Rose  Fsrm^  and 
to  that  purpose,  1  pray  night  and  morning',  that  my 
mother's  heart  may  be  softened  towards  yOn.  God 
bless  yott,  dear  Belgrave,  axia  believe  me,  ever,  yonr 
iaithfiil  friend. 

*^  Grace  Woodpord/' 

''  The  Lord  send  it,  say  I,  and  that  I  may  live  to  be 
your  servant  when  you  are  Mrs.  Mansel,  and  manage 
the  dairy  for  yoa,  at  the  Rocks,  as  Mr.  Belgrade  once 
promised,  when  you  were  both  children  together,  and 
little  dreamed  that  any  thing  would  divide  you.'* 

Grace  bbished  deeply,  for  well  did  she  i^coUeot 
the  time  Sally  alluded  to ;  but  the  blush  was  quickly 
succeeded  by  a  deep  aad  heartfelt  sigli,  for  the  recol- 
lection brought  with  it  the  image  of  her  kind  indulgent 
father,  smiling  at  Belgrave's  sporiiveness,  and  th^it, 
as  if  prophetically  shaking  his  head,  and  observing, 

"  Ah  !  lad,  I  wish  thy  plans  may  all  go  on  as  smooth 
and  easily  as  thou  canst  lay  them;  but  who  knows 
what  time  may  bring  forth,  and  how  many  trooblefi 
nay  be  hatigmg  over  thy  head,  and  thy  little  wife's,  as 
thou  callest  her." 

*'  It  is  a  pretty  letter  she  has  written,  a  very  pretty 
one,''  said  Sally,  when  Grace  had  departed;  '^aaad 
who  knows,"  she  continued,  *'  whether,  if  she  had  read 
his,  whether  she  could  have  said  any  thing  to  convince 
him  better,  that  her  love  for  him  hasn't  cooled-**but 
he  wont  think  so.  How  rejoiced  he  will  be  when  he 
sees  this  beantiful  hand-writing/'  she  continued,  lo^*- 
ing  at  the  letter  with  its  enclosure ;  '^  but  then,'  bow 
disappointed  he  will  be  when   he  opens  it,  and  ^fls 
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hit  own  th^e.  I  dedare  I  shall  be  quite  ashamed  to 
look  hiin  in  ih^  fiuse— -and  then  Miss  Grace  needn't 
hare  said  so  mnoh  about  my  deceiving  my  missus— 
I  don't  know  who  wonld  scrapie  to  deceive  snch  a 
scoldings  iiigglingy  on-reasonable  creater.  But  laws  a 
mercy^  its  no  use,  I  suppose,  I  must  give  this  to  him, 
fcHT  she  wont  listen  to  none  of  my  persuasion." 

"  Whatever  shall  I  do,  Miss  Grace,"  observed  Sally, 
about  two  hours  after  this  conversation.  "  It's  past 
eight  now,  and  f  promised  to  meet  Mr.  Mansel's  boy 
at  a  quarter  after,  and  missus  just  as  if  she  suspected 
me,  has  ordered  me  to  go  up  and  help  her  sew  the  new 
frioge  on  the  drawing-room  curtains.  Whatever  is 
to  be  done  about  this  letter ;"  and  Sally  drew  it  from 
ber  pocket,  and  looked  at  it  with  an  air  of  perplexity. 
"It  wont  do  for  me  to  trust  anybody  with  the  secret,'* 
abe  resumed,  looking  earnestly  at  Grace. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  exclaimed  the  latter.  '*  For  goodness 
sake— but  he  will  go  away,  will  he  not,  Sally,  when  he 
finds  you  do  not  keep  your  appointment  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  will  go  away,  certainly,"  returned  Sally, 
gravely;  "but  T  can't  answer  for  the  consequences, 
Mias  Grace;  if  Mr.  Belgrave  should  think  that  you 
treated  him  with  such  scorn,  that  you  would  not  even 
notice  his  letter.  You  don't  know  as  much  as  I  do.  Miss 
6t^,'*  she  continued  with  great  solemnity,  "  or  else 
joo'd  think  it  a  very  serious  affair,  to  drive  a  young 
man  to " 

**  But  how  am  I  to  help  it  now,  Sally  ?"  demanded 
Giace  impatiently.  **  If  you  could  tell  me  what  is  to  be 
done ^" 

"  Why,  what  can  be  easier.  Miss  Grace,"  interrupted 
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the  wily  Sally ;  ^'  than  tor  you  just  to  step  as  far  as  the 
Five  Acres  yourself,  and  give  the  lad  the  letter;  its 
only  for  you  just  to  say,  Sally  was  busy  Jem,  and  could 
not  come,  so  I  promised  to  give  this  to  you ;  and  he  wont 
be  a  bit  the  wiser,  because  he  doesn't  know  but  its 
all  from  Miss  Maria,  because  he  used  to  fetch  her 
letters  to  Mr.  William." 

Grace  was  astonished,  for  though  she  knew  that 
her  sister  had  continued  to  encourage  William  Mansel's 
attentions,  long  after  her  mother  had  forbidden  her  to 
think  of  him  as  a  husband,  and  indeed,  up  to  the  very 
hour  when  Sir  Walter  Fitz-Geffrey's  arrival  had  given 
such  adi£Perent  turn  to  her  thoughts ;  she  (Grace)  knew 
not,  nor  had  ever  suspected,  that  there  had  been  any 
clandestine  correspondence  between  her  sister  and 
William  Mansel,  though  she  knew  that  the  latter  was 
quite  romantic  enough,  and  quite  ardent  enough,  in 
his  attachment  to  the  object  of  his  affection,  to  render 
it  probable. 

^*  Well  but,  Sally,"  she  commenced,  as  her  thoughts 
returned  to  what  more  immediately  concerned  herself. 

^^Oh!  Miss  Grace,  I  cannot  stop  another  minnte 
to  answer  you,"  said  Sally,  hastily  thrusting  the  letter 
into  her  hands.  ^^  If  you  don't  go,  you  may  as  well 
keep  the  letter  as  me,  for  I  can't  go;  hark,  there's 
missus  calling  me  now.  Coming,  Ma'am  l"  and  without 
giving  Grrace  time  to  utter  another  word,  she  ran  out 
of  the  room. 

For  some  time  after  her  departure,  Grace  remained 
hesitating  and  trying  to  decide  which  would  be  the 
best — to  go  and  deliver  the  letter,  or  to  leave  it  to 
chance ;  but  the  recollection  of  Sally's  indiscreet  warn- 
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tag  of  the  danger  that  might  attend  Belgrade's  be- 
lieving himself  treated  with  contempt,  dwelt  on  her 
memory;  and  at  length  she  resolved  to  go  to  the 
Five  Acres,  as  the  field  was  called,  which  Sally  had 
made  the  place  of  appointment,  and  which  was  distant 
aboQt  half  a  mile  from  the  house. 

'*  I  will  caution  the  boy  never  to  come  on  a  similar 
errand,"  she  thought  to  herself^  as  she  proceeded  with 
hasty  step  in  the  direction  Sally  had  pointed  out; 
''and  yet,"  she  continued,  "  I  cannot  blame  him,  poor 
fellow,  br  obeying  his  master." 

The  stile  which  had  been  named  as  the  place  of 
rendezvous  was  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep 
descent,  and  the  path  that  led  to  it  wound  through  a 
thicket,  so  that  no  place  could  be  more  calculated  for 
a  secret  meeting.  Grace^  however,  had  nearly  reached 
the  stile  before  she  ascertained  that  the  person  she 
expected  was  already  waiting  for  her;  but  when  she 
had  advanced  a  few  paces  nearer,  she  stopped  short 
in  an  uncertainty,  which  the  next  instant  removed, 
for  Belgrave  himself  sprang  from  the  stile  to  meet 
her. 

^Thts  is,  indeed,  kind — this  is  more  than  I  dared 
hope  for,  Grace,"  he  exclaimed  passionately.  "Oh, 
Grace,  how  I  have  longed  to  see  you,  at  least  to  speak 
to  you,  for  I  have  seen  you  more  than  once — I  saw 
yon  at  church,  last  Sunday,  Grace,  and  you  looked 
80  ill,  and  so  melancholy.  Oh,  how  altered  you  are, 
my  dear,  dear  Grace ;  and  I  am  altered,  too ;  and  all 
is  altered  around  ns:  but  you  have,  at  last,  listened 
to  my  earnest  prayer ;  I  know  you  have,  or  I  should 
not  have  seen  you  here.      Nay,  Grace;    I  will  not 
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listen  to  yoQ,  if,  as  your  look  says,  you  mean  to 
deny " 

''Belgrave,  you  must,  you  shall  hear  me,"  inter- 
rupted Grace,  at  last  making'  her  voice  heard.  ''I 
knew  not  that  you  were  here ;  I  have  been  trepanned, 
I  suspect  puiposdy,  into  this  improper  meeting." 

^'  Trepanned,  Grace  I"  repeated  Belgrave,  his  fine  &ce 
crimsoning  with  emotion ;  **  that  is  a  strange  word  to 
apply  to  nie,  nor  am  I  conscious  of  having  in  any  way 
deserved  it." 

**  I  did  not  mean  to  apply  it  to  yon,  Belgrave ;  but 
tell  me,  was  not  Sally  aware  that  you  would  be  here  ?" 
said  Grace. 

''Certainly  she  was;  and  you  expected  to  see  me 
here,  did  you  not  ?*'  replied  Belgrave. 

**  No ;  a  messenger  from  you,  I  was  led  to  believe, 
awaited  here  my  answer  to  your  letter,"  she  replied, 
producing  at  the  same  time  the  enclosure. 

''And  you  brought  it  yourself  I  heaven  bless  you  for 
that,  my  own  Grace,"  returned  her  lover,  taking  it  from 
her. 

The  grave  and  deeply  sorrowful  expression  of  Grace's 
expressive  eye,  at  this  moment  struck  him  most 
forcibly;  and  Belgrave,  pausing  as  he  was  about  to 
tear  open  the  envelope,  exclaimed — 

"  Grace,  what  can  I  anticipate  from  that  mournful 
look  but  unhappiness  to  us  both;  tell  me,  is  it  so? 
— or  rather  delay  the  fatal  news,  and  let  me  still  enjoy 
the  only  moments  of  happiness  that  I   have  known 

for ;   how  long  is  it,  Grace?    to  me  it  seems 

years  of  misery." 

"  It  is  five  months  since,  I  was  going  to  say  that 
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onlacky  night,  which  brought  Sir  Walter  Fitz-Geffi^y 
doini  hoe,  Belgrave/^  returned  Grace ;  '^  for  certainly 
that  was  the  first  commencement  of  our  unhappiness — 
every  thing  has  been  changed  since  that  event." 

'* Except  onrsdlTeSy  Grace;  and  we,  I  trust,  are 
still  unchanged :  for  myself,  I  can  answer  that  I  have 
never  ceased,  night  and  day,  to  think  of  you ;  but  you, 
Grace,  amidst  so  many  enjoyments,     ■    ■     ** 

'' Enjoyments !"  repeated  Grace,  in  a  melancholy 
toae;  *' indeed,  indeed  you  wrong  me,  Belgrave;  I 
have  had  nothing  but  sorrow,  and  affliction,  and  morti- 
fication—too bitter  mortification,**  she  added,  as  her 
thoQgfats  reverted  to  circumstances,  with  which,  she 
lightly  judged,  Belgrave  could  not  be  wholly  un- 
acquainted. 

''  I  know  partly  what  you  allude  to,  dearest  Ghrace,*' 
he  returned,  "  though  I  thought  it  possible  those  cir- 
comstances  might  not  yet  have  reached  you ;  but  now, 
Grace,  that  I  find  you  are  aware  of  the  situation  in 
which  your  poor  mother  is  placed,  let  me  urge  it,  as 
another  and  still  more  forcible  reason  to  those  I  have 
stated  in  my  letter, " 

**Stop.  Belgrave;  let  me  at  once  set  you  right  on 
that  head,'*  said  Grace.  "  I  have  not  read  one  word 
of  your  letter ;  you  will  see  that  I  have  not  opened  it, 
tar  you  have  it  there  in  your  hand,  enclosed  in  a  few 
lines  of  my  writing,  in  which  I  explain  my  reasons  and 
feelings  on  the  subject.  Belgrave,  I  will  be  candid 
with  you ;  I  dared  not  trust  myself  to  read  what  you 
had  written,  because  I  know  my  own  weakness :  the 
same  motive  now  induces  me  to  bid  you  farewell.  I 
dare  not,  I  must  not  listen  to  you ;   but  I  will  unite 
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my  prayers  with  yours^  that  the  time  may  speedily 
arriTe,  when,  under  my  mother's  sanction,  I  may  both 
listen  to  you,  and  say  to  yoo  all  that  my  heart  would 
dictate.  Heaven  bless  you,  Bdgrave ;  and  if  we  never 
are  to  meet  again  on  earth,  this  life  is  but  a  short 
j^lgrimage,  and  we  shall  at  last  be  united  in  heaven." 

She  tried,  as  she  concluded  the  last  sentence,  to 
extricate  her  hand  from  Belgrave's  firm  grasp;  but 
the  latter  felt  his  power,  and  he,  with  gentle  force, 
drew  her  back  to  him. 

'* Listen  to  me,  Grace;  if  not  for  my  sake,  or  for 
your  own,  at  least  for  your  motherfs,  listen  to  me,'* 
he  exclaimed.  ''Grace,  you  are  aware,  in  part,  I 
know,  from  your  own  observation,  of  the  unfortunate 
circumstances — I  say  in  part,  because  I  do  not  think 
you  do  know  exactly  how  your  mother  is  situated." 

'^I  know  that  there  are  several  heavy  debts/'  re- 
turned Grace,  "  for  which  my  mother  is  pressed,  and 
which  she  cannot  at  present  discharge." 

''You  are  aware  of  same,  dearest  Grace,"  replied 
Belgrave;  "but  are  you  aware  that  the  heaviest 
is  one  due  to  my  unde  Meredith,  for  which  she 
has  never  been  pressed,  but  which,  I  am  sorry  to 

say, ^" 

•  "Why  should  you  hesitate,  Belgrave;  your  uncle, 
of  course,  expects  to  be  paid  as  well  as  any  other 
creditor,  and " 

"  Do  not  look  thus  coldly,  Grace ;  would  to  heaven 
it  were  in  my  power  to  prevent  you  ever  hearing  that 
odious  word,  creditor ;  but " 

"But  you  are  afraid,  Belgrave,  that  the  wife  and 
children  of  his  late  bosom  friend  will  feel  too  soon  the 
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power  which   Mr.  Merodith  holds  as  their  creditor/' 
said  Grace,  coldly. 

''Grace,  Grace,  do  not  drive  me  mad  by  speaking 
and  looking  thus/'  exclaimed  the  impetooas  yonth; 
''but/'  he  added,  after  a  short  pause,  and  with  in- 
creased animation,  "  I  will  force  you  to  hear  the  whole 
tmth,  and  to  do  me,  aye,  and  my  uncle,  too,  justice. 
Grace,  at  a  time  when  I  was  happy  in  what  I  thought 
a  certainty,  that  I  should  become  the  son  of  him  I 
respected  as  a  father,  I  accidentally  learned  that  he^was 
greatly  embarrassed  by  the  loss  he  had  sustained  by 

the  failure  of  the  C Bank,  the  depression  of  the 

markets,  and  some  other  causes  which  I  need  not 
explain  to  you — he  was  in  want,  in  fact,  of  four  hun- 
dred pounds ;  and  without  it,  he  ingenuously  confessed 
to  me,  that  he  saw  no  jnrospect  of  retrieving  himself. 
I  had  not  the  money  myself,  Grace,  but  I  knew  my 
uncle  Meredith  had;  and  to  him  I  instantly  went,  and 
stated  the  case,  which  your  father,  though  on  terms, 
as  jrou  know,  of  the  greatest  friendship  with  my  uncle, 
had  concealed  from  him,  because  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  very  freely  his  opinion  of  a  part  of  your 
family — ^in  short,  Grace,  he  knew  that  your  mother 


"  Say  nothing  of  my  mother,  Belgrave,"  interrupted 
Grace,  with  a  deep  sigh ;  *'  it  would  not  be  becoming 
of  nie,  I  am  sure,  to  listen  to  anything  direspectful 
of  ray  mother." 

"  And  I  would  be  the  last  in  the  world,  I  am  sure, 
Grace,  to  wish  to  speak  disrespectfiilly  of  her ;  I  wish 
I  could  respect  her — I  wish  she  would  act  so  as  to 
make  everybody  respect  her ;  but —  well,  I  will 
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say  no  more  on  that  Bubject,  only  that  it  was  Uie  same 
feeling  on  your  father's  part  that  prevented  his  at  onoe 
applying  to  Mr.  Meredith,  who,  he  knew,  would  not 
fail  to  blame  him  for  not  exercising  his  proper  right, 
and  curtailing  all  unnecessary  expenses:  however,  for 
my  sake,  and  for  yours,  Grace — ^for  you  know  how 
partial  he  has  ever  been  to  yon,  and  how  he  has 
always,  from  your  childhood,  looked  upon  you  as  des- 
tined to " 

''Do  not  say  any  more  on  that  subject,  Bel- 
grave,"  interrupted  Grace,  with  emotion;  '^we  must 
not  think  of  that  now." 

'•  Not  think  of  it,  Grace !— not  think  of  it !"  re- 
peated Belgrave,  impatiently ;  "  I  can  think  of  nothing 
else — I  do  not  think  of  anything  else  from  morning 
till  night ;  and  can  you,  then,  so  coolly  say,  '  We  must 
not  think '  " 


^'Belgrave,  I  must  leave  yoD,"  again  interrupted 
Grace,  ''if  you  give  way  to  such  violence;  I  meant 
only  that  the  present  is  not  the  time  when  we  can, 
with' any  propriety,  ■" 

"  Propriety  1 — ^how  I  hate  that  formal  word,"  ex- 
claimed Belgrave.  "  Nay,  Grace,  do  not  look  so  angrily 
at  me;  it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  you  frown  at 
me,  except  once  when  I  brought  you  a  linnet's  nest 
with  the  young  ones ;  and  then  what  a  lecture  you  gave 
me  on  cruelty  and  thoughtlessness,  and  how  imperi- 
ously you  ordered  me  to  take  the  nest  back,  and  place 
it  exactly  where  I  found  it:  do  you  remember  that 
time,  Grace  ?  and  how " 

''  Yes,  yes ;  I  remember  it  all,"  said  Grace,  blushing 
and  smiling;  ''but  you  must  remember,  now,  that  I 
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an  very  anxioos  to  hear  the  conclasion  of  the  afiidr 
with  Mr.  Meredith." 

^'Ah!  I  wish  to  heaven  it  was  concluded,"  sighed 

Belgrave;  ''but,  however — my  nnde  lent  the  money, 

observing^  that  he  had  no  hopes  of  its  being  paid  daring 

his  life-time,  and  that,  therefore,  he  should  consider 

it  as  a  part  of  what  he  meant  to  give  me  when  you 

and  I  should  be  married.      I  was,  of   course,  very 

willing  to  agree  to  this ;  but  I  begged  my  uncle  would 

not  hurt  your  father's  feelings  by  seeming  to  have  any 

doubt  of  his  ability  to  pay  it  as  he  proposed,  at  the 

end  of  twelve  months ;   and  accordingly  my  uncle  took 

his  bond  for  that  time.     Had  your  poor  father  lived, 

Grace,  that  bond  would  never  have  been  put  in  force ; 

or  had  your  mother    behaved  with   common  • 

wdl,  well,  I  will  only  say,  then,  that  had  she  shewn 

any  disposition  to  regard  her  husband's  friends  as  hers, 

my  uncle  would  not  only  have  forborne  to  press  for 

hia  lawful  demand,  but  he  would  have  exerted  himself 

to  the  utmost  to  assist  her  in  arranging  matters  with 

others  who  are  less  liberal  than  himself:  but  when  he 

sees  himself  and  his  counsels  spurned  at  and  treated 

with  contempt,  and,  above  all,  when  he  finds,  Grace, 

that  I  am  made  wretched  and  miserable,  and  that  you 

are  even  forbidden  to  speak  to  me — I  will  say  nothing 

about  poor  William,  because,  you  know,  my  unde  was 

always  opposed  to  his  thinking  of   Maria,  who,  he 

always  prophesiedj  would  turn  out  as  extravagant  and 

— — —  there,  you  are  angry  again ;  but  how  can  I  help 

speaking,  Grrace,  when  I  see  my  poor  brother  looking 

the  image  of  despair,  and  find  myself  little  better, 

tliough  I  still  place  confidence  in  you,  and  constantly 
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defend  yon  against  those  who  predict  that  yon  will  be 
corrupted  at  last,  and  brought  to  look  upon  me  with 
as  much  contempt  as  Maria  looks  upon  poor  William." 

**  You  only  do  me  justice^  then,  Belgrave,"  observed 
Grace;    ''for  I   should  hate  myself,  if  I  coiild  ever 

forget  the  friends  of  my  father,'*  she  added, 

after  a  short  pause :  ''  but  tell  me,  Belgrave,  does  Mr. 
Meredith  think  so  meanly  of  me  ?-— does  he,  too,  join 
with  those  who  believe  I  shall  be  corrupted  ?*' 

''  My  uncle,  you  know,  Grace,  is  very  passionate  and 
very  obstinate  when  he  takes  anything  in  his  head ; 
and  he  fancied  that,  on  Sunday,  you  purposely  took 
Sir  Walter's  other  arm,  when  you  came  out  of  the 
pew,  to  avoid  speaking  to  — " 

''Good  heavens!  I  did  not  even  see  your  uncle, 
Belgrave.  I  knew  that  you  and  William  were  in  your 
pew,  but  I  had  received  a  long  lecture  from  my  mother, 
before  we  went  to  churchy  about  stopping  behind  her, 
the  Sunday  before,  to  speak  to  all  my  friends,  as  I'd 
been  used  to  do  in  my  poor  father's  lifetime,  and  she 
had  mortified  me  to  the  utmost,  before  Sir  Walter, 
by  telling  me  that  it  was,  in  reality,  only  you  that  I 
stayed  behind  to  see." 

"  And  why  should  you  be  mortified  at  that,  Grace  ?" 
exclaimed  Belgrave,  indignantlj^  'tare  you,  then, 
ashamed  that  he  should  think  — — —  oh,  Grace !  in 
the  face  of  the  whole  world,  1  should  be  proud  to  call 
you  mine!  and  yet,  before  that  upstart,  base*bom, 
proud,  contemptible, " 

"Belgrave,  I  cannot  waste  my  time  in  listeniug  to 
your  violence,"  said  Grace,  calmly.  "  You  must  know 
that  I  am  situated  very  differently  to  you :  a  mai2  may 
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ieel  no  hesitaiioii  in  avowing  his  regard  for  a  female^ 
whom  he  belieyes  worthy  of  it;  but  for  a  young 
woman  — — ** 

'^Yon  are  rights  Grace;  and  I  am  sorry  that  I 
gave  way  for  a  moment  to  passion/'  interrupted  Bel- 
grave  :  ^*  but  yon  foxgive  me,  do  you  not,  Grace  ?  say 
that  you  foi^ve  me,  and  you  shall  see  I  will  not  offend 
again.'* 

**  On  that  condition,  then,"  said  Grace,  half  yielding 
and  half  retreating  from  the  embrace  with  which  he 
considered  it  necessary  to  seal  his  penitence :  '^  but, 
P^7>  go  on ;  your  uncle  Meredith,  then,  is  angry  with 
me,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  family." 

**  I  cannot  deny,  Grace,  that  he  believes  the  dasslbg 
prospect  of  your  sister's  intended  marriage,  and  the 
style  of  luxury  and  extravagance  in  which  you  have 
been  living,  has  had  its  effect,  and  that  you  have  been, 
at  length,  brought  to  despise  your  former  friends,  and 
lode  finrward,  as  well  as  Maria,  to  a  splendid  fortune. 
It  has  been,  hitherto,  in  vain,  all  I  could  say  on  the 
subject,"  continued  Belgrave:  '^but  he  has  agreed 
at  least,  to  defer  his  intended  violent  proceeding  until 
afi«r  this  interview,  or,  at  least,  your  answer  to  my 
letter;  and,  then,  unless  you  unequivocally  agree  to 
become  my  wife,  whenever  he  should  think  proper,  no 
power  on  earth,  he  declared,  should  prevent  his  en- 
fcnfcing  his  rights;  for  then  he  should  be  convinced 
that  his  suspicions  were  right,  and  that  you,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  was  as  bad  as  the  rest,  and  meant  to 
tarn  out  a  fine  lady,  and  jiH  me  after  all." 

•*  And,  could  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Meredith,  wish  nie, 
then,  to  act  in  open  rebellion  against  my  only  remaining 
8.  2  a 
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paxeni?'*  said  Grace^  reproachfully;  ''he  who  ha6 
always  such  high  notions  of  the  dnty  a  child  owes 
to  its  'parents^  and  who  used  to  praise  me  so  much  for 
never  disputing  my  mother's  commands,  even  when 
he  considered  them  unreasonable^  and  be  threatens, 
then,  ruin  to  my  m(yther  and  her  family,  if  I  refuse 
to  yield  to  his  conditions,  without  consulting  her." 

''  It  is  even  so,  Grace,"  returned  Belgrave, .  in  a 
melancholy  tone. 

''And  would  you  wish,  Belgrave,  to  owe  your  wife 
to  her  feats  ? — to  gain  my  consent  by  compulsion^  and 
not  by  inclination  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,  dearest  Grace,"  said  Belgrave,  look- 
ing rather  confused ;  *'  but  I  have  always  believed 

I  have  flattered  myself ^" 

"  No,  you  have  not  flattered  yourself,  Belgrave,  for 
I  acknowledge  all  that  you  would  wish  me  to  acknow- 
ledge;" and  she  sank  her  voice  almost  to  a  whisper, 
and  averted  her  blushing  face :  "  but  I  cannot  consent, 
dear  Belgrave,  even  to  save  my  mother  at  the  expense 
of  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  her  commands.  She 
has  forbidden  me  to  listen  to  any  prc^sals  from  you ; 

by  which,  of  course,  I  understand  that nay,  listen 

to  me  with  calmness,  as  I  have  listened  to  you,  Bel- 
grave. I  promised  her  that  I  would  never  form  any 
connection  without  her  consent;  but  I  did  not  promise 
her  what  I  knew  to  be  impossible,  thai  I  would  cease 
to  think  of  you  as — as  the  chosen  of  my  dear/ dear 
fetther.  But  now,  Belgrave,  I  will  tell  you  how  we  will* 
act,  to  prevent  all  reproaches,  either  on  my  mother's 
part,  or  firom  our  own  consciences ;  you  shall  go  with 
me  now  to  her^  tell  her  all  that  has  passed  between 
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US,  and  |dl  that  is  tiureatened^  and  I  tU&k  — ^  I 

hope ** 

Grace  fiikered,  unable  to  copdude  tha  «exitaiceA 
and  thereby  proving — ^what  was^  in  &et,  the  case** 
tiiat^  even  with  all  the  eonseqaeoGes  that  mnst  stare 
bar  in  the  S^ce^  Mrs.  WoodiEord  would  still  remain 
i&eiorBble. 

''I  am  afraid^  Grace,  that  this  wiU  never  succeed/' 
observed  Belgrave^  aft^r  a  few  moments'  pause,  during 
vhich  be  ^)peased  to  .have  been  weighing  in  his  mind 
the  probable  consequences  of  the  appeal  Grace  recom«> 
mended:  ''your  mother  is  evidently  blind — ^infittuated 
to  her  own  course ;  and  if  she  should  insult  me^         ** 
"You  will  bear  it  patiently,  for  my  sake,  Belgrave," 
said  Grace,  imploringly ;  '^  nay^  if  ,you  cannot  bridle 
that  impetuous  temper,  Belgrave,''  she  added,  gravely, 
ohaerving  his  impatient  gesture,  ''even  on  a  subject 
of  so  much  importance  to  us  both — ^when  our  future 
ha{^ines8,  perhaps,  will  depend  on  your  bearing,  for 
a  short  time,  with  that  most  empty  and  worthless  of" 
aD  injuries— a  woman's  tongue — 

'  That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  the  ear, 
As  will  a  cbesDQt  in  a  farmer's  fire.* 

Cogue,  there  is  your  own  Sbakspeare  to  persuade  you 
{latiently  to  listen,"  she  added,  with  one  of  her  sweetest 
smiles ;  "  and  wiU  you  not  promise *' 

''I  will  promise  anything  you  wish  or  require; 
Grace,  you  are  an  angel  T'  he  replied^  with  ecstaey : 
''but,  oh,  Grace,  ifsbe.sbould  still  continue  obstinate— 
if  she  should  refuse  to  hear  me, " 

''If  she  does"— said  Grace— "but,  no,  (chedring 
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herself)  she  must  hear  yoa,  Belgrave;  and  I  hav^ 
strong  reaJBon  to  thinks  that  you  conld  never  have 
chosen  a  better  time  than  the  present  to  induce  her 
to  listen  to  reason/' 

Belgrave  suffered  hfanself  to  be  persuaded — ^what  was 
ihere^  indeed,  which  Grace  could  not  have  persuaded 
him  to  essay  ? — and  with  her  arm  through  his,  in  all 
the  confidence  cS  youthful  innocence,  and  the  ardent 
hope  inspired  by  a  conviction  of  the  justice  and  recti- 
tude of  their  intentions,  they  took  their  way  to  the 
farm. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

"  Sinee  mj  tenth  sun  ga?e  aommer  to  my  sight, 
Thou  wert  my  life,  the  essence  of  my  thoaghtt-* 
LoTed  ere  I  knew  the  name  of  loTe.*' 

Btkov. 

Mrs.  Woodford  was  engaged  with  Maria  in  an 
earnest  conversation,  the  subject  of  which  appeared 
very  unsatisfactory  to  both  of  them,  when  a  sudden 
turn  was  given  to  both  their  thoughts  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Grace,  whom  Maria  first  pointed  out  to  her 
mother's  observation  by  an  expression  of  surprise. 

**Who  is  it?'*  demanded  Mrs.  Woodford,  eagerly, 
raising  herself  to  look  through  the  window,  from  which 
Maria  had  discovered  her  sister's  approach  with  her 
forbidden  companion. 
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•What  can  be  the  meaning  of  itT'  said  Maria, 
vithoot  appearing  to  notice  her  mother's  question; 
"Grace,  I  am  sure,  would  never  bring  him  here, 
without  some  strong  reason." 

"I  care  not  what  her  reason  may  be,"  returned 
Mw.  Woodford,  angrily:    "but  this  I  know,  that  I  rjg.     ^ 

shall  certainly  afifront  Mr.  Belgrave,  if  he  presumes  ^ 

to  force  himself  here ;  and  as  to  Grace,  I  will  take 
cue  she  shall  have  no  more  excursions  to  meet  him*—  ' 

it  is  just  what  I  have  suspected  for  some  time  past, 
for  all  her  pretension^  to  the  contrary." 

''Then,  I  am  sure  you  have  wronged  her,"  said 
Maria,  warmly,  ''for  Grace  is  incapable  of  deception." 

llrs.  Woodford  paid  no  attention  to  this  sisterly 
vmdication,  for  she  was  mustering  all  her  forces  to 
dannt  at  onoe  the  persevering  young  man,  as  she  would 
have  styled  him;  and  when  Belgrave  followed  Grace 
into  the  room,  the  look  with  which  he  was  received 
V8S  quite  enough  to  convince  him  that,  in  spite  of  all 
that  Grace  had  confided  to  him  respecting  her  mother 
and  sister's  apprehended  disappointment  from  Sir 
Walter,  they  had  neither  of  them  lowered  their  preten- 
aioDs,  or  were  disposed  to  regard  him  with  any  more 
&voar  than  they  had  lately  shewn  towards  him. 

"  I  am  really  quite  at  a  loss  to  think  what  can  have 
bnmght  you  here,  Mr.  Mansel,"  said  Mrs.  Woodford, 
drawing  herself  up  with  what  she  intended  to  be  a 
very  majestic  look ;  **  and  still  more  surprised,"  she 
continued,  "that  if  you  have  any  business  with  me, 
u  I  suppose  you  have,  for  I  can't  suppose  it's  mere 

I^easiire  that's  led  you  to  come  so  abruptly ** 

"I  have  business,  Mrs.  Woodford,  whichi  I  trust. 
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w31  aeooimt  for  and  excuse  the  abroptn^ss  oC  my  vM/* 
interrupted  Belgrave,  lively. 

''Well,  tken^  sir,  pray  let  me  know  it  at  once; 
for,  though  your  company  may  he  vastly  agreeahle  to 
some  people/'  and  she  looked  repioachfiilly  at  Grace, 
^I  can  assure  you  my  daaghter'a  time  and  mine  is 
too  valuable  to  be  thrown  away/' 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  trespass  on  your  daughter's  timey 
madam/'  returned  Bdgrave,  who  a}q[)eared  nu  way 
disconcoted  by  this  ungracious  reception;  ''and,  in- 
deed," he  continued,  "if  you  will  allow  me  a  few 
minutes'  conversaticm  with  you  alone,  I  shall  be  able, 
perhaps,  to  convince  you  that " 

"Maria,  my  love,  will  you  go  to  your  own  room 
for  a  few  minutes/'  said  Mrs.  Woodford;  '^and  you. 
Miss  Grace,  I  dare  say,  can  find  something  to  employ 
you  a  little  more  usefully  than  picking  rosebuds  to 
pieces,  and  strewing  them  <m  the  carpet :  you  need  not 
stop  to  pick  them  up,  now,  madam,  there  will  be  time 
enough  for  that  when  Mr,  Mansel  is  gone." 

Grace  flew  out  of  the  room  with  burning  ched^s  and 
tearful  eyes,  at  the  sevedty  of  her  mooter's  manner, 
and  her  sarcastic  observation  upon  an  act,  which  had 
been  the  result  of  her  (Grace's)  extremfe  confusion  and 
vexation  at  her  mother's  rudeness. 

"Where  are  you  going  to,  Grace?  Come  here;  I 
want  you  to  tell  me — ^for,  of  course,  you  know-^what 
does  all  this  mean,  and  what  has  brought  fielgrave 
Mansel  here,  now,"  said  Maria,  who  had  lingered  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  till  Grace  came  out. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  now,  dear  Maria ;  you  will  hear 
it  all  from  my  mother,  presently,"  replied  the  agitated 
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pxl:  ta(l  without  waiting  for  any  ftirther  remark  from 

her  mtet,  she  flew  out  into  the  garden^  and  down  to 

the  arbour,  which  had  been  her  father's  favourite  seat^ 

and  where  she  oould  give  unnoticed  vent  to  the  tears 

which  she  could  no  longer  suppress. 

Of  her  mother^s  consent  to  Belgrave's  proposal  she 
entertained  scarcely  a  hope,  for  well  she  knew  that  the 
disposition  of  the  latter  would  lead  her  to  reject  with 
soorn  any  attempt  to  control  her :  but  it  was  not  her 
own  unhappiness — the  disappointment  of  those  hopes 
wUch  her  father  had  not  only  permitted,  but  enoou- 
nged,  though  he  had  with  propriety  considered  her  too 
ymmg  to  enter  into  any  absolute  engagement— *ncMr  was 
it  even  for  Belgrave,  though  she  doubted  not  the 
ainoerity  of  his  affection  for  her,  that  her  tears  flowed ; 
she  mourned  for  the  ruin  and  disgrace  that  she  foresaw 
awaited  her  mother,  if  the  latter  still  continued  in  her 
piesent  infatuated  course,  and  for  the  mortification 
which  must  befal  her  sister,  at  being  compelled  to  give 
np  all  her  present  high-flown  hopes. 

What,  indeed,  would  become  of  either  of  them, 
should  Meredith  persist  in  enforcing  his  claim,  as  she 
too  much  feared  he  would  ? 

"And  I  could  save  them  from  all  this,  Belgrave 
says,"  she  repeated  to  herself;  ''for  if  I  become  his 
wife,  his  uncle  will  give  up  the  security  into  his  hands." 
Grace  reflected  again  and  again,  whether  she  would 
not  be  almost  better  fulfilling  her  duty  by  accepting 
her  lover's  offer,  even  in  direct  opposition  to  her 
mother's  wishes,  than,  by  obeying  her,  to  leave  the 
latter  ex|)osed  to  all  the  evils  which  he  had  so  forcibly 
depicted;  but  the  consciousness,  that  in  the  former 
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case  Bhe  should  be  following  the  dictates  of  her  own 
inclinations,  rendered  her  doubtful,  and  at  length  in- 
duced her  firmly  to  decide  that  she  vould  implicitly 
obey  her  mother,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
might. 

''It  is  not  your  place,  my  child,  to  argue  whether 
your  mother  is  right  or  wrong,  but  to  obey  her  in 
silence,"  had  been  the  answer  with  which  her  fiither 
had  uniformly  met  her  complaints,  whenever  she  had 
been  tempted,  by  the  unreasonaUeness  of  her  mother's 
despotism,  to  murmur.  ''You  may  find  obedience 
painfol,"  he  would  say,  "  but  you  would  find  the  effects 
of  disobedience  far  more  so,  and  more  lasting;  so, 
now  dry  your  tears,  and  go  and  do  what  your  mother 
has  desired  you,  and  then  you  and  I  shall  be  quite 
comfortable  together." 

The  lesson  thus  hindly  inculcated  on  the  one  hand, 
and  strictly  enforced  on  the  other,  had  had  its  dae 
effect;  and  Grace  had  learned  so  strictly  to  subdire 
her  own  feelings  and  opinions,  when  they  were  in  oppo* 
sition  to  her  mother's,  that  not  even  a  look  betrayed 
her  dissent.  And  should  she  now,  in  the  most  impor- 
tant action  of  her  life,  renounce  all  control,  and  act 
in  direct  contradiction  to  her  dear  fother's  maxims, 
and  the  conduct  which,  under  his  auspices,  she  had  so 
diligently  pursued?  No;  it  would  not,  it  could  not 
be  right :  and  again  Grace  mentally  repeated  her  de- 
termination, rigidly  to  abide  by  her  mother's  decision. 

The  shades  of  evening  had  veiled  all  around  her  in 
obscurity,  ere  Grace  had  so  effectually  subdued  the 
traces  of  her  recent  agitation  as  to  venture  to  return 
to  the  house. 
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Candles  irare  already  lighted  in  the  sitiiAg-ioom^ 
and  the  timid  girl  cast  an  anxious  glance  tbiongh  the 
mcloted  windofws^  as  she  hesitated  whether  she  should 
enteTi  or  wait  till  she  was  sent  fcr  to  supper.^ 

Bdgrave  was  gone^  and  that  was  sufficient  to  assure 
her  that  his  snxt  had  been  nnsuecessfiilf  had  she  in* 
dnlged  any  hope  to  the  contrary ;  but  it  was  a  source 
of  some  consolation  to  her,  to  see  that  Sir  Walt^er 
Flts-Geffiiqf  was  seated  on  the  same  so&  with  her 
mother,  and  that  he  appeared  engaged  in  very  earnest 
ocnversation  with  her^ 

''After  aU,  perhaps/'  she  softly  ejaculated,  as  shf 
ospt  up  Btafars  to  her  own  rooin,  ^'  after  all,  it  may  be 
Matja  was  wrotig  in  thiaking  that  he  slighted  her,  and 
he  is  come  thus  unexpec^dly  to  explain  his  intentiona 
lliaok  God;  if  there,  ia  no  hopa  fox*  Bdgrave  aud 
me,  she  will  be  happy,  and  my  mother  will  he  rescued 
from  all  difficulties ;  for  Sir  Walter  is  xj^h  and  gene^- 
roos,  and,  of  course,  — — *' 

Her  thoughts  were  suddenly  intemipted,  by  dis^ 
fiovering,  at  this  moment,  that  Maria,  whose,  absence 
fiom  the  parlour  she  had  not  noticed  dpripg  thf  cursory 
vnrvey  she  had  taken  oE  it,  was  sitting,,  in  an  appa- 
rently disconsolate  mood,  in  the  window  of  their  bed- 
room. 

''  Have  yon  been  here  ever  since»  Mf^ia  ?"  she  de- 
manded, in  a  tone  of  surprise.  "Do  you  know  who 
is  down  stairs  with  my  mother,  and  that  Belgrave" — 
with  some  difficulty  she  pronounced  the  name — ''is 
gonef 

"Yes;  I  know  it  all  very  wdl,"  returned  Maria, 
"omewhat  petulantly. 
9.  2  b 
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Grace  was  Bilencied.  It  was  seUom  that  Maiia, 
spoiled  and  perverted  as  her  dispositioo  had  been  by 
her  mother's  injudidoos  indulgenee  and  flattterf,  ever 
betrayed  aay  petQlance  or  unkindiiess  towards  her 
sister;  and  eonvinoed  that  something  nnnsnal  must 
have  occatred  to  oeeasicn  it  in  the  prasent  instanoe, 
Grace  sat  quietly  down  by  her  in  the  window-seat, 
to  await  the  commanication  which,  she  felt  no  doubt, 
her  sister  would  make  when  her  present  fit  of  pettish* 
ness  had  subsided. 

As  she  had  expected,  Maria's  sfle&oe  did  not  last 
kmg. 

"Yon  aze  a  stmrlge  girl,  Gmee,''  dlie  observed,  in 
an  altered  tone ;  **  I  cannot  suppeee  it  possible  that 
yon  can  have  learnt  the  result  of  my  mother's  conver- 
sation  with  Belgrave,  and  yet  yon  do  not  express  any 
curiosity  or  anxiety  on  the  subject.  Is  it  that  yon  are 
insensible?  or,  perhaps,  you  and  him  have  made  up 
your  minds  to  act  without  her  consent," 

^  Neither,  I  assure  yon,  dear  Maria,"  said  Grace, 
with  earnestness;  "I  have  determined  to  be  entirely 
guided  by  my  mother's  decision;  and  if  it  is  against 
Belgrave,  — -~**  her  Toice  faltered,  ^  she  remained 
sOeut. 

"  It  is  against  him,  then,  Grace,  I  am  sorry  to  say," 
rejoined  Maria,  in  one  of  her  kitidliest  tones.  ''  I  had 
not  time  to  leam  all  the  particulars,  for  Sir  Walter 
made  his  appearance  just  as  my  mother  was  b^pbining 
to  tell  me,  and  I  ran  away  to  my  room  again,  because, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  Grrace,  mamma  had  come  to  the 
resolution  of  putting  the  plain  question  to  Sir  Walter, 
whenever  he  chose  uext  to  visit. us;  and  his  coming 


k^^nig^ht  §0  unexpected,  seemed  too  good  ati  oppor- 
tniuty  to  be  lost.  If  we  shoold  both  be  doomed'  ta 
dinf^tment  to-night,  Grace;  *— '* 

^  We  must  try  to  console  each  other,'*  said  Grace, 
sofflf  passing  her  ami  ronnd  her  sister's  waist,'  and 
hsning  her'head  on  her  shootder. 

Maria  burst  into  tears;  and  Grace,  who  had  before 
with  difficulty  suppressed  hers,  now  wept  m  concert. 

They  were  stfll  in  this  position,  when  Sally  came  to 
ny  that  her  mistress  wanted  Miss  Maria. 

"b  Sk  Walter  going  to  stay  to  supper,  Sally?** 
demanded  Maria,  taking  the  candle  from  her,  and 
beginning  hastily  to  arrange  her  hair  at  the  glass. 

''Laws  blesis  yon;*  no,  miss^  he's  gone,"  replied  the 
girl;  **asilA  missus  'seems'aB  in-such  a  quandary  like.'* 

''Dia  my  mother  ask  for  mc^  Sally  f*  inquired  Graoe, 
snxioiisiyl  -  - 

**  No,  miss.  Yes ;  that  is,  she  asked  where  you  was ; 
sod  wheti  I  said  I  believed  fou  was  down  in  the  bowry, 
as  I  thoQght  you  was,  for  I  didn't  see  you  come  in, 
she  said,  ^  Let  her  stay  there,  then,  1  dbn't  want  her, 
yst*a-while ;  bnt  fistch  Miss  Maria,  directly.^" 

Maria^  during  this  expllmatioih  had  hastened  out  of 
the  room;  and  Grace,  with  a  deep  sigh,  re-seating 
hener,  observed,  '' That  will  do,  Sally ;  I  won't  detain 
jou  any  longer." 

SaBy,  however,  still  lingered ;  and,  mider  pretence 
oC  laying*  thecatpet  straight^  contrived  ta  shnt-to  the 
door. 

"  I  hope  yon  aibt  angry  with  me,  Bfiss  Grace,"  she 
observed,  coming  dose,  **  but  poor  Mr.  Belgrave  is  in 
the  garden ;  he  saw  me,  as  I  was  goii^  across  tp^  the 
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dairy,  fer  it:  seems  he*s  beea  loitering  about'  the  h6oa& 
ever  since  missiis  ordered  him  to  go  out,  iaad  never 
dadien  her  doors  egaiB/' 

**  Did  my  mother  say  so?"  exclaimed  Gteee,  hastily ; 
but,  xeodleotiDg  herself,  she  added,  .^my  mother  lias 
a  right,  Sally,  to  say  what  she  pleases.  But,  what  do 
yoa  mean  by  iaying  that  Mr.  Mansel  is  in  ihe  garden? 
sorely  yon  haTC  not  been  so  im)^radent  — ^" 

'*  I  ooQldn*t  help  it,  miss,  for  the  life  of  me.  When 
he  begged  so  .hard  to  know  where  yon  were,  and  fiir 
me  to  bA  yon  to  see  him  for  a  minnte,  I  couldn't  hrip 
Idling  him  yon  was  in  the  garden ;  and,  so  he  know'd 
the  way  to  get  over  the  old  watt,  as  he  used  to  do 
when  my  poor  master  -— «««  oh,  miss,  how  little  did 
anybody  think,  then,  -«**^  but,  do,  lor  pity'a  sakc^ 
jost  step  down  to  the  bowzy,  and  speak  to  fhe  poor 
yonng  man,  for  he'll  be  quite  beside  himself  when  he 
finds  that  yon  aint  there/' 

''I  will  not  go  into  the  garden^  to-night,  SaDy/' 
replied  Graoe^  firmly ;  ''  and  I  advise  yon,  for  your  own 
sake,  to  go  andr  persuade  Belgnve  to  leave  the  place, 
at  once ;  tell  hnn^  fixmi  me,  that  ik  is  utterly  nselesa 
for  hifn  to  remain,  for  that,  without  my  mother'a  per- 
rnfMOon,  I  w31  not  see  kim/' 

Sdly  bssifated— ehe  looked  as  if  she  would  have 
remonstrated  against  this  decision;  but  Grace  tomsil 
fipsm  her  with  a  look  and  manner  so  determined,  that, 
nmtftering  to  herself  sometiiing  about  havd  hearts  and 
cruelty,  the  girl  quitted  the  room ;  and  Grace,  relieved 
flxmi  her  observatica,  gave  way  without  control  to  the 
feelings  that  sweDed  almost  to  snflfocation  in  her  bosom. 

Fkom  this  transient  indulgence,  however^  she  was 
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quddf  roused  by  a  kad  sdoam  fram  the-parloar ;  and 

in  80  instant  abe  raahed  d#wn  the  ataira^  aadwaa  at 

the  aide  of  her  nster^  who  waa  aczeaming  and  atrug- 

^Bg  with  her  mother,  in  a  fit  of  hyaterieal  paaaioo. 

'  *'Let-  me  go-^I  will  go-^I  will  not  atay  :to.  see  it-^. 

to  be  mocked  and  langhed  vt !  I  willdiefiiatl    Let  me 

go— I  woidd  'TBthar  b^  ray  bread,  than  atay  hora  to.  be 

insulted  and:  trampled  iiponP''  were  her  ^a^tic  ex-* 

damationav  aa  ahe  attempted  to  force  heraelffrom.  her 

mother'a  grasp,  and  that  of  the  terrified  Grape,  who 

was  now  aaaiating  to  hold  hiac 

^^  My  dear,  dear  Maria,  hafe  patienee-r-do  listen  tq 
season ;"  exclaimed  the  alarmed  mother  r  M  yon  know,; 
well,  if  it  depended  on  me,  that  your  welfiue  would  be 
the  first  conaidieratidn ;  bat  -"    " 

'*  Yea*— yon  have  proved  it^"  intemipted  Mariv  with 
▼ehemenoe;  '^if  yon  had  oared  half  as  mach  for  me 
as  yon  hare  alwaya  pretend^,  yon  wonld  not  have 
listeaed  far  a  moment  to  snoh  aa  insnlting  proposal—* 
yoQ  wonld  have  ordered  him  to  quit  the  honse,  aa  yon 
did  poor  Belgrave  Mansel.  And  you,  too,  deoeitfol 
as  yon  a«e,**  .ahe  added,  taming,  to  Grace;  ^I  do  not 
wonder,  now,  that  yon  were  ao  eslm,  and  resigned  to 
your  mother's  pleasure— yon  knew  very  well  that  a 
better  olfev  wonld  be  made  yon ;  and  your  pretended 
kopea,  too,  that  I  ahoold  not  be  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, when  yon  were  aware,  a]l  the*.  w)jfie,  that  nothing 
Imt  the  fahtereat -r'—,''  die  barat  into  a  flood  of  paa* 
•Kmate  tea» ;  and  Gzaoa,  .whoae  surprise  and  affright 
W  hitherto  kept  her  ailenfe^  now  tamed  to  her  mother, 
^demand  of  her  an  explanatian  of  her  aister'a  myste* 
'^  c^reakioMi. 
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'^  Ah,  you  may  well  look  nifprued,  Ghrace/'  Mid'die^ 
latter,  ''for  I  don't  belieye  yoa  did  know  anything  of 
it— indeed,  I  am  sore  yon  didn^t ;  fbr  it  is  not  iHt>bable 
that,  if  you  had  been  aware  of  Sir  Walter's  preference 
of  yon,  you  would  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  let  Bel- 
grave  Mansel  try  to  force  me  into  giving  my  consent 

to however,  there  is  one  consdation,  at  least— 

that  I  shall  triumph  over  him  and  his  insolent,  mean- 
spirited  uncle;  Sir  Walter  has  promised  me  to  settle 
his  demand  himself,  personally,  t6*monow,  and  then 
they  will  see,  that  all  their  hopes  are  at  an  end:  I 
only  wish  that  I  had  seen  Sir  Walter  first,  for  tfam  I 
should  have  been  able  to  silence  that  insolent  young 
man,  at  once.*' 

Grace  had  listened  thus  far  with  looks  of  fixed  and 
incredulous  amazement ;  but  befiire  her  mother  had 
concluded  the  last  sentence,  or  Maria,  who  had  raised 
herself,  with  marks  of  the  strongest  indignation,  from 
the  sofa,  on  which  she  had  thrown herself,could  otter 
a  word  in  reply,  the  poor  girl  sunk  down,  Indicting  with 
agitation. 

Mrs.  Woodford's  attention,  however,  was  wholly 
fixed  by  Maria^  whose  vehement  reproaches  mete'  now 
all  directed  against  Gtace,  whrnn  she  acctued  of-  sacri* 
ficing  her  without  pity  or  remorse  to  her  own  intereeh 

'^What  would  you  have  me  do,  Maria?"  exdaioied 
the  ^eak  and  doting  mother.  ''You  are  aware  kow 
I  am  situated,  and  that  I  have  added  to  my  embalrass^ 
ments,  in  the  hope  that  Sir  Waltier  intended  -^-*--  aiid 
when  I  found  that  his  heart  was  fixed  on  Grace,  and 
knew  tl£at  though  it  nught  be  finr  the  fime  a  diftap» 
pointment  to  you,  yet^  that  it  would  be  the  meetia  ti 
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intvodiiciDg  yon  into  compaDy^:  and  that  as  the  sister 
of  Lady '' 

"  That  I  never  will  be !"  screamed  Maria^  with  frantic 
▼idence;  ''no»  I  will  die  first !"  and  again  she  threw 
bereelf  down. 

''litliatcan  I  do-*what  is  to  he  done?*'  ejaculated 
Mrs.  Wcodford,  in  a  tone  of  despair,  turning  round, 
it  the  moment,  to  consult  the  countenance  of  Grace ; 
hat  her  surprise  drew  from  her  a  loud  exclamation,  as 
she  beheld  the  fixed  and  ghastly  look  of  the  latter, 
who  had  sank  into  a  fauteuU^  and  remained  there  roo- 
taooless,  and  apparently  senseless,  though,  in  reality^she 
both  heard  and  saw  what  was  passing  around  her. 

"There,  Maria;  see  what  your  violence  has  done/' 
ezclsimed  Mrs.  Woodford;  ''yon  are  very  unjust,  I 
must  say,  to  reproach  Grace,  who  cannot  be  at  all 
answerable  fer *' 

''Grace,  dear  Grace,  speak  to  me — ^for  mercy's  sake, 
^leak  to  me  1"  exclaimed  Maria,  alarmed  at  \he  fixed 
sad  death-like  expression  of  her  sister's  countenance. 
"Oh,  Grace^  forgive  me,  if  I  have  said  anything  to 
hurt  you;  but  I  have  been  so  led  away,  and  made 
helieve  that  ■  but,  I  will  try  to  bear  all  quietly  and 
with  patience,  if  you  will  speak  to  me." 

Grace  made  an  effiirt  to  raise  herself,  and  to  reply 
to  her  sister's  passionate  adjuration,  but  it  seemed  as 
if  Ae  vital  current  had  been  frozen  within  her  by  what 
die  had  heard,  and  with  a  deep  sigh  she  fell  into 
Maria's  arms,  which  were  now  tenderly  opened  to 
embnuseher. 

Many  hoars  had  elapsed  before  Grace  became  fiiUy 
csMaoas  of  all'that  had  passed,  and  capable  of  sen- 
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oualy  nAee&ug  upon  it ;  and  the  fitst  use  die  made  of 
her  returning  reason  was  to  persuade  her  mother  to 
retire  to  rest,  and  to  leave  her  alone  with  her  sister, 
who  was  still  shedding  lotrents  of  tears>  not,  however, 
she  professed,  for  her  own  disappointment,  but  fbr  the 
effisct  which  her  unjust  reptoachea  had  had  upon  her 
dear  sister. 

''You  are  mistaken,  Maria,"  said  Grace,  calsdj.; 
^it  was  not  your  lepjroaches  that  so  aflected  ine.  I 
am,  indeed,  hurt  and  sorry  that  you  coidd,  for  a 
moment,  suspect  me  of  having  acted  with  deliberate 
cruelty  and  artifice  towards  you,  but  I  knew  that  truth 
would  prevail,  and  that  you  would  soon  see  that  I  did 
not  deserve  your  unkindness ;  but  it  was  the  knowledge, 
Maria,  that  it  was  in  my  power  to  save  my  mother 
in  two  diflerent  ways,  and  that  -— —  Maria,  you  will 
feel  how  much  you  have  wronged  me^  when  you  hear 
me  swear,  solemnly  swear  ■  ■  " 

''  Grace,  do  not  make  any  rash  oatfaa,"  iutpnrupted 
Maria,  hastily ;  ''  I  can  believe  anythii^  evetytluQg 
you  say,  for  I  know  you  ate  sincere  and  candid/' 

''Then  5k)u  will  betieve  me,  when  I  say  that  no 
consideration  on  earth  shall  induce  me  to  marry  Sir 
Waiter  Fitz-Geffi:ey.  I  will  obey  my  mother  to  the 
utmost,  even  if  she  fcrbids  me  to  look  at  Belgrave; 
but  I  can  never,  will  never,  falsify  my  own  conscience, 
or  deceive  Sir  Walter,  by  sweariz^  to  love  and  honour 
him,  when  my  whole  heart  is  given  to  Belgrtve." 

Maria  seemed  thunderstruck;  Ihe  idea  that  Grace 
could  possibly  refiise  so  splendid  an  (^er,  seemed 
never  till  this  moment  to  have  occuzted  to  her  mind ; 
but  she  knew  that  her  sister,  gentle  and*  meek  aa.  she 
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^^  in  temper,  was  nevertheless  firm  and  determined 
^  purpose;  and  a  dawn  of  hope  seemed  again  to 
snine  npon  her,  as  Grace  reiterated  her  resolution 
^cidedly  to  reject  the  haronet's  offer. 

It  was  a  matter  of  no  small  surprise  to  the  high- 
iQiDded  Grace,  to  find  that  her  sister,  mortified  and 
offiaided  as  she  was,  at  the  declaration  of  Sir  Walter's 
sentiments,  seemed  inclined  to  forget  all  his  offences, 
^  study  only  the  most  likely  way  of  drawing  his 
attention  to  herself;  and  that  she  seemed  so  fully 
^^ftaiQ  of  accomplishing  her  purpose,  when  once  he 
shoqld  be  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  suit 
^th  Grace,  that  the  latter  could  not  forbear  giving 
^  a  slight  hint,  that  it  might  be  possible  he  would  feel 
^  much  offended  at  his  views  being  thwarted  in  the 
&8t  instance,  to  think  of  transferring  his  attentions,  at 
'ewt,  at  present. 

''But  win  it  not  be  possible  for  you,  Grace,  to  giVe 
^  a  gentle  hint,  that  there  is  a  person  to  whom  his 
Presses  would  be  more  welcome  than  to  you.  He 
toiild  easily  guess,  and  ■—  ** 
.  Gfrace  turned  away;  she  was  vexed  and  hurt  at  hec 
inter's  want  of  self-respect,  and  the  mercenary  spirit 
which  dictated  all  her  observations,  and  guided  ^ 
W  actions — ^bnt  she  remained  silent ;  and  Maria 
Wing  exhausted  all  her  stock  of  conjectures,  and 
>Qinises,  and  hints,  at  length  buried  them  all  in  a 
proifbund  sleepj  a  luxury  which  poor  Grace  ihvoked  in 
vain. 


9.  2  c 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

'*  All  thiogB  tiiKt  were  ordiined  leitiTal, 
Tom  from  their  office  to  black  fanenl.*' 

Anxious  as  Grace  felt  to  terminate  at  once  all  donbt 
or  misconception,  either  on  the  part  of  Sir  Walter, 
or  of  her  sister,  who  still  seemed  at  times  scarcely  to 
believe  it  possible,  that  any  one  could  reject  sneh  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  rich  and  distinguished — the 
shock  she  had  sustained,  rendered  her  too  seriously 
indisposed  to  be  able  to  leave  her  bed  on  the  following 
morning,  and  fearful  of  provoking  a  contest  with  her 
mother,  who,  she  was  well  aware,  would  oppose  with 
all  her  power  the  determination  of  her  daughter, 
Grace  imposed  upon  Maria  strict  silence  as  to  her 
intention. 

Maria,  in  fact,  thougn  perfectly  convinced  of  her 
sister's  blamelessness  in  the  afiair,  was  not  so  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  her  mother,  whom  she  accused 
of  being  lukewarm  in  her  (Maria's)  cause,  and  careless 
of  every  one's  happiness  or  interest,  so  that  her  own 
was  secured.  She  therefore  rather  enjoyed  than 
lamented  the  utter  extinction  of  her  hopes,  which 
threatened  her  mother ;  and  to  prevent  the  latter's 
questioning  her  on  the  subject  of  her  conversation 
with  Grace — and  being  led,  perhaps,  .to  suspect  the 
truth,  she  affected  toxins  also  so  unwell  as  to  be  unable 
to  leave  her  chamber,  and  took  care,  whenever  her 
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modier  entered,  to  be  always  close  to  Grace's  bedside, 
and  thus  prevent  the  subject  nearest  all  their  hearts; 
from  being  made  the  subject  of  discussion. 

"Tliank  heaven!"  exclaimed  Mrs  Woodford,  sud- 
denly entering,  towards  the  evening,  ''  I  shall  be  freed 
from  Mr.  Meredith  and  his  fiimjly  for  ever,  before  I 
sleep,  for  Sir  Walter  has  just  gone  off  to  pay  the  old 
wretch,  and  force  him  to  give  up  the  bond." 

A  pang  shot  through  Grace's  heart— her  fate  then 
was  decided  for  ever,  for  never  could  she  hope,  that 
her  mother  would  grant  her  free  and  unconstrained 
consent,  to  an  union  with  those  whom  it  was  plain  she 
beheld  with  more  than  common  hatred.  But  there 
was  another,  a  still  deeper  source  of  pain  to  poor 
Grace,  in  this  information«  She  was  aware  that  Sir 
Walter  had  not  been  wholly  influenced  by  generosity, 
in  taking  upon  himsislf  to  settle  the  account  with 
Meredith ;  and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  was  accessory 
to  a  fraud  upon  him,  in  snIBbring  him  to  pay  so  large 
a  sum,  under  the  delusive  idea,  that  she  was  fiivourable 
to  his  wishes. 

''  Oh,  how  glad  I  am  now,  that  I  did  not  suffer 
myself  to  be  frightened  by  that  artful  young  Mansel/' 
continued  the  mother,  with  exultation;  '^but  s6me« 
thing  told  me  that  I  should  get  over  my  difficulties, 
and  be  able  to  laugh  at  their  malice :  but  come,  Grace, 
you  are  looking  a  great  deal  better,  and  Sir  Walter  is 
very  anxious  to  see  and  talk  to  you ;  so,  do  try  and 
get  up,  there's  a  good  girl,  and  let  him  see  that  you 
are  grateful  for  his  kindness.  What  is  the  foolish  girl 
crying  for?  surely  you  can  have  no  occasion  for  tears. 
Voor  poor  sister,  indeed. 
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,  Manit  returned  to  her  statieiL  by  the  bedeide^  whieil 
phe  htd  quitted  tor  a  moiuBiit^  and  her  fonidefate 
mother  suddenly  stopped. 

^'  Yon  l<k>k  uncommonly  veil  in  that  diesa^  Maria/' 
she  obeyed ;  *^  if .  you  oome  down  to  tea  nitk  yoor 
dster,  I  would  advise  yoa  not  to  change  it" . 

''  What  does  it  matter  what  I  wear  now  1^  TstunieS 
Maria^  in  a  disoonsolate  tcme* 

Mrs.  Woodford  sighed :  it  was  evident^  indeei^  that 
she  deeply  lamented  the  injustice  done  to  her  £»noarkie  i 
but  she  also  feh^  in  its  fiill  fiirce,  all  the  advantages 
that  sl^  believed  would  arise  from  Grace's  advaaoe<^ 
ment,  and  was  therefore  willing. to  oiirerlook.  the  afit»f 
oflfered  to  her  sister's  superior  charms^. 

Before  the  time  at  which  Sot  Walter  was  expected 
to  return  to  tea,  fariagiajgvillL  him  Mra.  Wootfootd's 
release  firon  the  hated .  Meredith,  Grace^-  leaning  on 
her  sister's  arm,  eaitsred  the  iroom  where  Mrs.  Wooin 
ford  wae  seated  in  more  Aaa  even  her  usual  State, 
expecting  her  visitor. 

^'Good  heavens,  Grace!  what  couid  have  induce4 
you  to  make  sudh  a  fright  ot  yours^]"  nbe  obsetvedj 
^urv^ing  her  bdm  head  tp  fbot ;  ^^  why,  your  eyes  are 
absolutely  swelled  out  oC  foiw  bead,  and  not  a  curl 
in  your  hair,  either,  and  that  insignificant,  childish* 
looking,  white  frock,  tool  but  it  cannot  be  helped  now 
•^Sir  Walter  will  be  hfse,  I  dare  aa>y»  in  a  few  numites, 
and  it  will  look  more  respteclfcd  and  attentive  to  fin4 
yon  here,  so  sit  down-^not  there,  with  your  back  ta 
the  window— take  that  diair." 
^  Grace  complied  with  this  instractiim,  though  sha 
would  fain  have  placed  herself  whefe  the  e^iy^ressioii 
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^  Iwr  oouttenaiice  could  Bot  have  been  so  CDiispioaoiiB, 
tipocially  as  her  mother,  from  time  to  time,  eontmued 
to  Borveylier  with  a  scrutmismg  glaace;  though  the 
fiiet  was,  that  Mrs.  Woodidird,  far  from  peDetrating  into 
the  thoughts  that  were  passing  in  her  daughter's  mind, 
never  suspected  that  the  latter  ooQld  dlare  to  entertain 
an  idea  of  acting  in  opposition  to  her"  wish^,  and  was 
only  thus  observant  of  her,  because  she  thought  she 
had  never  seen  her  look  to  so  little  advantage^  and 
was  fearfol  that  Sir  Walter  might  think  so,  fxx). 

A  long  half  hour  passed  away,  Mrs.  Wood&rd 
fidgetted,  and  looked  at  her  watch  every  five  minutes^ 
end  Grace  herself  wished  that  he  would  come,  that 
the  disagre^ble  task  might  be  ended;  but  another 
half  hour  crept  tediously  along,  and  -stHl  he  came  not.  . 

'^  What  can  have  happened  1"  exdaimed  Mrs.  Wood^ 
ftxrd,  apprehensively;  *^he  suiely  could  not  have  so 
litde  sense  as  to  listen  to  anything  that  old  wretch 
coaU  say  to  him  1" 

A  vsy  of  hope  shot  into  Oraoe's  mind— eh^  had 
more  than  once  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  Siv 
Walter,  thoagh  haughty  i&nd  repulsive  in  his  manners, 
was  e^er  liberal,  generous,  and  ddicate  in  his  s^kti-^ 
ments*  It  might  have  been  that  old  Meredith  faad^ 
kk  his  Qsual  plain,  straig^orward  way,  related  to  the 
baronet  the  story  of  his  nephew's  wronga  which  he  so 
biCteily  resented,  aad  Sir  Walter  might  generously 
have  resolved  to  relixiquish  his .  aaii,  atid  become  the 
friend  of  Brigrave  and  herself. 

These,  and  other  equally  romantic,  and,  perhaps, 
improbable  and  mfounded  conjectures,  fully  occupied 
Gtace^  thoughts  for  the  neii  half  hour:  her  eyes 
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beamed  with  hope  and  expectation^  a  bright  and  beaa* 
tiful  blush  safiiiBed  her  pale  cheeky  and^  no  longer  sunk 
in  hopeless  langaor,  her  very  voice  betrayed  that  some- 
new  hope  had  arisen  in  her  bosora^  from  the  cir- 
cumstance which  now  excited  her  mother's  fears. 

*'  I  do  not  believe  he  will  come  at  all/'  said  Maria^ 
risings  and  unclosing  the  curtains  which  had  been 
drawn  when  the  candles  were  brought  in.  '^  There  is 
no  moon,  and  you  know  how  cowardly  he  is  about 
riding  in  the  dark.  If  he  had  had  the  carriage,  it 
would  have  been  a  different  thing;  but  I  would  lay 
any  wager,  that  when  be  left  old  Meredith's,  the 
thought  struck  him  that  it  was  nearer  to  Belle  Retraite 
than  to  Rose  Farm,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for 
him  to  go  home,  while  there  was  daylight,  than  to 
come  over  here,  and  have  to  ride  back  in  the  dark." 

'It  may  be  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Woodford,  ''but  it  is 
not  very  considerate  of  him,  I  must  say ;  he  knew  how 
anxious  I  was  to  hear  how  it  was  settled,  and  I  told 
him,  besides,  that  I  knew  Grace  would  be  ready  to 
meet  him  at  the  tea-table." 

"  A  very  ardent,  impatient  lover,  he  appears,  truly," 
observed  Maria,  sneeringly ;  "  but,  I  dare  say,  Grace 
will  not  break  her  heart,  if  he  should  never  come; 
so  do,  dear  mamma,  let  us  have  the  nm  in,  and  make 
the  tea,  for  I  am  quite  fidnt  with  waiting." 

The  long  tedious  evening  at  length  terminated ;  and 
Grace,  divided  between  hope  and  fear,  and  forming  to 
herself  a  thousand  fanciful  conjectures  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  baronet's  delay,  retired  with  her  sister  to  rest. 

Maria's  spirits  had  risen  in  pioportion  as  her 
mother's  had  become  fluctuatmg  and  eventually  ds- 
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prettied,  and  she  indtilged,  during  the  time  that  her 
sister  and  herself  were  undressing,  in  a  hundred  playful 
jokes  upon  Sir  Walter's  impatience  and  alacrity  as  a 
lover. 

''And  yet,"  thought  Grace,  with  astonishment, 
''she  would  consent,  even  now,  to  accept  this  man 
whom  she  so  laughs  at  and  ridicules/' 

"Good  night,  Grace,"  said  Maria;  ''mind  you 
wake  me  at  daybreak,  if  you  are  awake  first,  that  we 
may  get  up  to  receive  the  impatient  lover,  who  will 
be  sure  to  be  here  as  soon  as  he  can  see  the  path." 

"  Go  to  sleep,  do,"  said  the  now  smiling  Grace ; 
"  you  win  not  let  me  rest." 

Exactly  at  daybreak,  Grace  roused  her  sleeping 
sister. 

"Maria,  listen;  there  is  somebody  at  the  gate," 
she  observed.  "What  can  it  mean?  it  is  scarcely 
three  o'clock ;  and,  by  the  dogs'  barking  so,  it  is  some 
stranger." 

"There,  I  told  you  so,"  said  Maria,  laughing,  before 
she  was  well  awake ;  "  I  knew  he  would  be  here  with 
the  light." 

"  Nonsense,  do  listen ;   there  it  is  again ;  who  can 

it  possibly  be  ?" 

Maria  raised  herself  in  the  bed,  and  now  seriously 
listened. 

"  It  is  Sir  Walter's  valet,"  she  observed ;  "  I  can 
hear  his  broken  English,  persuading  the  dogs  to  be 
quiet :  after  all,  I  am  afraid  this  is  no  laughing  matter ; 
something  must  have  happened." 

In  another  moment  she  was  at  her  mother's  bedside, 
who  had  also  been  awakened  by  the  unusual  alarm. 
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and  no^,  by  repeated  rmgmg'tbe'bell  at  he:^  bed's 
head,  saoceeded  is  ronsing^  not  only  <»e,  bat  all  the 
servants. 

Maria  had^  in  the  meantime,  partly  dressed  herself; 
skidy  regardless  of  appearances j  she^w^  at  the*  gate 
and  questioning  the  valet  as  soon  as  the  servants. 

His  master  had  not  been  hom)e,  all  night,  he  said ; 
and,  knowing  how  regolar  they  were,  at  Rose  Farm, 
in  their  honrs,  he  (Dnpre)  had  become  alarmed,-  and 
had  come  offj  with  Bailey^  the  butler,  in  search  of  him. 

Mtoia  could  only  explain  that  Sir  Walter  had  left 
the  fii^m  early  in  the  evening,  with  the  avowed  in- 
tention of  returning  to  tea,  but  that'  he  had  not  done 
so ;  and  she  was  in  the  midst  of  an  attelnpt  to  make 
the  two  men,  who  appeared,  either  from  fright  or  iKnne 
other  cause,  in  a  state  of  stupefaction,  comprehend 
which  road  they  must  take  to  tibe  Elms,  Mr.  Mer^ 
dith's  iresidence,  when  she  observed  a  person  lean 
forward  from  behind  a  large  walnut  tree,  which  stood 
exactly  opposite  the  lawn-gate,  as  if  anxious  to  hear 
what  she  was  saying. 

The  first  ray  of  the  rising  sun  fell  full  oh  the  qpot 
t>n '  whish  this  person  stood  ;  and  while  it  prevented 
his  seeing  that  he  was  observed,  it  afforded  a  fiiU  and 
correct  view  of  his  Matures,  and  Maria,  wi£h  a  surprise 
she  could  not  conceal,  recognised  Belgrave  Mansel. 

"Who  was  that,  Sally ?--did  you  not  see  Mm?" 
said  Maria,  turning  to  the  latter,  who  sXdoi  by  heir 
side ;  ''  what  in  the  worid  could  Belgrave  want  heres 
at  this  time  of  the  monung  1'' 

"  Belgrave !  Laws,  miss,  was  it  young  Mr.  Belgrave 
Mansel?     Vm  sure  I  nevdr  suspected  it  was  hinr, 
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tkongb  I  see'd  somebody  start  off  down  the  lane. 
Yes,  I  declare  it  is  him,  for  there  he  goes^  as  fast 
IS  ever  he  can^  np  the  hill  to  town." 

'^He  could  have  told  ns  whether  Sir  Walter  had 
been  at  his  unde's,  most  likely,  if  he  had  stayed/' 
said  Maria;  but,  no  matter^  you  had  better,  Dopre, 
go  on,  at  ance,  to  the  Elms,  it  is  not  above  four 
miles." 

''  Four  miles !  oh,  Sacre  Dieu !  how  vill  i  valk  four 
mile,  and  I  have  valked  one^  two,  and  tree,  already! 
I  sail  drop  on  de  vay." 

**  I'm  sure  I  can't  walk  four  mile  farther ;  and  the 
Welsh  miles  are  such  plaguey  long  ones,  too,  you  could 
make  two  English  ones  out  of  them,"  said  the  butler, 
iriio  had  seated  himself  on  a  stone,  outside  the  lawn- 
gate,  and  was  very  leisurely  waiting  the  result  of 
Dopre's  conference  with  Maria. 

It  was  plain,  indeed,  that  neither  of  these  trusty 
seivante  were  in  a  fit  condition  to  prosecute  the  search 
sfier  their  absent  master — they  were,  both,  in  &ct^ 
intoxicated,  and  had  evidently  found  it  a  task  of  no 
ordinary  difficulty  to  reach  so  far  as  Rose  Farm,  for 
their  shoes  were  covered  with  clay,  as  if  they  had 
wandered  far  out  of  the  turnpike-road,  and  Dupre's 
dothes  betrayed  that  he  had  more  than  once  measured 
bis  length  on  the  ground,  for  the  day  and  grass  still 
adhered  to  them  in  various  places. 

''You  had  better  remain  here,  then/'  said  Maria, 
"and  I  will  send  one  of  our  men,  on  horseback,  to 
Mr.  Meredith's,  to  inquire." 

The  two  worthy  domestics  most  willingly  agreed  to 
this  proposal ;  they  were  admitted  to  the  kitchen — one 

9.  2d 
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of  Mrs.  Woodford*8  liids  was,  in  a  few  toommitf, 
mounted,  and  clattering  along  the  road  leading  to  the 
Elms — and  Maria  returned,  to  oommnnicate  to  her 
mother,  who,  with  Grace's  assistance  had  now  risen, 
the  alarming  intelligence,  of  which  the  servants  had 
been  the  bearers. 

''Mercifiil  Goodness!  if  any  accident  has  really 
happened  to  him,  and  if  he  should  not  have  paid 
Meredith,  what  will  become  of  us  alll'*  said  Mrs. 
Woodford. 

Grace  turned  away :  how  could  her  mother,  at  such 
a  moment,  indulge  a  selfish  thought ;  even  she,  herself, 
little  cause  as  she  had  to  regard  or  be  anxious  for 
Sir  Walter's  safety,  would  have  given  all  she  possessed 
to  be  assured  that  he  was  living,  and  yet  her  mother 
could  thus  think  only  of  him  as  connected  with  her 
own  interest. 

Leaning  on  Sally,  who,  being  strongest,  was  gene- 
rally her  mistress'  assistant,  Mrs.  Woodford  went  down 
to  the  kitchen,  to  question  the  men  further,  though 
it'  was  scarcely  within  the  limits  of  possibility  that 
they  could  give  her  any  due  to  their  master's  myste- 
rious disappearance. 

Maria  and  Grace  were  now  left  together,  and  the 
former,  looking  steadily  in  her  sister's  face,  said — 

"  Grace,  will  you  answer  me  one  question,  honestly 
and  sincerely;  did  yon  see  Belgrave  Mansel,  last 
night,  after  his  interview  with  my  mother?  or,  had 
you  any  reason  to  expect  to  see  him,  either  last  night 
or  this  morning?" 

''  I  did  not  see  him,  Maria,"  replied  Grace,  turning 
pale;   *'but,  "  she  hesitated;    and  then,  recoU 
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kfsting  the  probable  con^uenoes  to  the  thougfatlew 
and  ignoranty  but  weU-m^aning  Sally,  shonld  she 
.betray  the  deep  interest  the  latter  took  in  Belgrave'a 
caose^  she  checked  herself  from  making  the  disclosure 
she  intended,  of  her  knowledge  that  Belgrave  had 
remsmed  about  the  premises  for  some  time  after  bis 
SDpposed  departure,  and  added — *^but,  vhy  did  you 
.ask,  Maria  ?  had  you  any  reason  for  thinking *' 

"It  is  ar  most  strange  circumstance,  Grace;  but 
whSe  I  was  talking  to  Dupre,  I  saw  Belgrave  steal 
along  the  sweet-briar  hedge,  and  place  himself  behind 
'Ae  walnut  tree,  evidently  to  listen  to  what  I  was 
saying." 

''Are  yon  sure  it  was  him?"  demanded  Grace,  who, 
hmelf  entertaining  no  doubt  on  the  subject,  was  most 
imwiUM)g  to  ackncfwledge  that  conviction. 

''  I  am  certain,"  I'etumed  Maria ;  ^'  and,  indeed,  to 
UNQOve  4II  doubts  on  the  subject,  our  old  Nero,  who 
had  been  bfurking  at  Duprj  and  the  other  man,  suddenly 
oeaaed  at  sight  of  Belgrave,  and  ran  off,  frisking  and 
bwning,  as  if  to  welcome  his  favourite.'' 

''  It  is  strange,"  replied  Grace,  becoming  still  more 
cooiused. 

''And  you  really  had  no  expectation  of  seeing  him, 
then  ?"  said  M aria»  stiU  looking  at  her  with  incredulity. 

Grace  again  replied  in  the  negative;  but  it  was 
evident  to  her  sister,  though  not  possessing  any  very 
extraordinary  powers  of  penetration,  that  th^re  was 
some  concealment,  some  equivocation,  very  unlike 
Grace's  usual  candour,  in  these  replies;  and  she  was 
about  to  renew  her  ii^uirieSj  when  both  her  and 
Grace's  ajttention  was  withdrftwn  by  hearing  loud  ex- 
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damatioiis  from  the  party  who  were  assembled  below 
in  the  kitchen;  and,  convinced  that  something  extra- 
ordinary had  occurred  to  cause  it^  both  sisters  ran 
hastily  down  stairs. 

Occupied  but  by  one  subject^  Ghcace  felt  considerable 
relief^  on  reaching  the  scene  of  earnest  consultation, 
at  finding  that  Belgrave  was  not  there,,  her  mind 
having  misgiven  her,  either  that  he  had  been  dis- 
covered, and  brought  forward  by  some  of  the  servants, 
or  that  he  had  himself  become  impatient  of  conceal- 
ment, and  had  come  boldly  forward,  in  spite  of  her 
mother's  interdiction ;  and,  in  either  case,  she  was  well 
aware  that  the  consequences  would  be  to  hex  most 
painful:  but  her  self-gratulation  was  soon  forgotten, 
and  every  other  feeling  absorbed  in  horror,  when  she 
at  length  comprehended  what  had  been  the  source  of 
the  unusual  clamour  she  had  heard. 

Sir  Walter's  horse  had  been  discovered  by  one  of 
the  boys  bdonging  to  the  farm,  grazing  in  a  bye-hme 
turning  out  of  the  road  which  he  must  have  come 
from  Meredith's. 

That  some  iatal  accident  had  befiedlen  the  baronet, 
there  could  no  longer  exist  a  doubt ;  but  Grace's  heart 
thrilled  with  unspeakable  horror  when  she  heard  one 
of  the  fiurm  servants  declare,  after  a  minute  inspection 
of  the  horse,  that  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  that 
its  unfortunate  rider  had  been  murdered. 

'*  Look  at  the  reins,"  he  observed,  ''  they  have  been 
cut  right  across,  to  make  him  let  go.  Yes,  yea ;  there 
has  been  foul  play,  that's  for  certain." 

The  whole  household  were  now  roused,  and  a£90t 
to  make  search  for  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  Sir 
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Walter;  wliile  one  of  his  own  men,  appearing  suddenly 
to  haye  overcome  the  stupidity  of  inebriation  which 
had^  till  then,  kept  him^  as  it  were,  confined  to  his 
chair^  departed,  to  give  information  of  the  violence 
that  had  been,  as  it  was  supposed,  committed^  to  the 

parish  authorities  at  Llan ,  a  course  which  had 

been  suggested  by  Mrs.  Woodford,  as  the  most  proper 
that  could  be  adopted. 

An  hour's  anxious  suspense  ensued  with  those  who 
were  unable  to  join  in  the  search;  and  various  and 
vague  as  the  conjectures  were  which  the  recent  cir- 
cnmstances  gave  rise  to,  Grace  took  no  part  in  them, 
nor  gave,  indeed,  any  indication  that  she  comprehended 
them,  until  the  name  of  Belgrave  Mansel,  uttered  in 
a  low  tone  by  Maria,  suddenly  struck  on  her  ear. 

What  could  her  mother's  exclamation  of  horror 
mean,  as  she  repeated  loudly  that  name  I 

''Belgrave  Mansel,  at  this  time  of  the  morning — 
trying  to  conceal  himself,  too:  it  looks  black,  very 
black,"  continued  Mrs.  Woodford.  ''Bat,  are  you 
sore,  Maria,  that  it  was  him  ?  Recollect,  ho#  serious 
may  be  the  consequences,  should  you  be  called  on  to 
prove  that  he  was  lurking  about  the  lanes  at  this 
miseasonable  hour — so  fieur,  too,  fix)m  his  own  home, 
and  out  of  the  road  to  any  other  place  than  this, 
where  he  is  expressly  forbidden  to  come." 

"Good  heavens!  you  cannot,  surely,  suspect  that 
Belgrave  has  had  any  concern  in  this  affair !"  observed 
Maria,  looking  aghast  at  the  infisrence  her  mother  had 
drawn  from  her  communication,  although  her  whisper- 
ing earnestness,  and  the  mysterious  comment  of  her 
koks,  were  certainly  calculated  to  give  birth  to  sus- 
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pkion,  even  in  minds  less  prone  to  it  or  willing  to 
indulge  it  than  her  mother*s. 

''I  should  be  sorry  to  say  half  that  I  suspect/' 
returned  the  latter,  with  a  glance  at  Grace,  who,  pale 
and  breathless  with  indignation,  Was  yet  so  far  able 
to  govern  her  feelings,  as  not  to  give  utterance  to  a 
mxi^e  word.  *'I  should  be  very  sorry*  indeed,"  re- 
peated Mrs.  Woodford,  ''to  say  what  I  suspect;  but 
should  it  prove  that  poor  Sir  Walter  has  been  made 
away  with,  I  would  not  stand  in  Belgrave  Mansel's 
shoes,  for  — —  nay.  Miss  Grace,  you  need  not  turn 
yonr  head  so  sccnrnfully  away,  for " 

''Oh,  dear  mamma,  do  not  say  anything  to  poor 
Grace  now,"  interrupted  Maria.  "I  am  sure  I  am 
heartily  sorry,  that  I  mentioned  what  I  had  seen ; 
I  shouldn't  have  done  it,  if  I  could  have  thought  that 
it  would  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  Suspicion  op 
Belgrave,  who,  I'm  certain,  is  the  very  last  in  the  world 
that  would  commit  a  cruel  or  a  basie  Action.'* 

Grace  grasped  the  band  which  Marki  had,  ait  the 
oommenoement  of  this  vindication,  placed  in  hers-r 
as  if  to  enSreat  pardon  for  having  been  the  i^imary 
cause  of  her  suffering  so  much  pain — and  biirst  into 
tears. 

"  Ah,  yon  may  keep  those  team,  Grftee,  for  andtber 
occasion,"  sharply  observed  her  mother ;  "  lor  idiould  it 
turn  out,  as  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  feer>  that 
Sir  Walter  is  no  more,  and  should  he  not  teive  settled 
that  affair  with  old  Mraedith,  you  wiQ '  have  good 
reason  to  cry." 

"  Lord,  mamma,  do  not  frighten  one  so— surely  we 
are  not  so  badly  off  as  that,"  eatdaimed  Maria^  for- 
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gettiiig,  in  a  moment,  all  her  sympathy  with  Grace, 
her  anxiety  to  exonerate  Belgrade,  and,  in  bet,  every- 
thing but  the  prospect  of  personal  inconvenience* 

''I  speak  nothing  but  the  truth,  Maria,"  returned 
the  mother;  ''and,  though  you  did  not  believe  me, 
and  accused  me  of  injustice  and  indifference  to  you,, 
when  I  told  you  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for 
me  to  resent  Sir  Walter's  conduct,  or  refuse  my  con- 
sent to  his  having  your  sister  instead  of  you, . ** 

"I  am  sure  I  never  wished  you  to  do  any  such 
things,"  interrupted  Maria,  tossing  her  head  with  great 
indignation. 

Mrs.  Woodford  rejoined,  with  equal  anger,  that  she 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  uttering  what  was  not  true ; 
and  Grace,  taking  advantage  of  their  being  engrossed 
by  their  angry  feelings  and  mutual  reproaches,  so 
unusual  between  them,  escaped  from  the  room,  and 
sought  in  the  garden  her  favourite  retreat,  that  sh^ 
might  give  free  and  unnoticed  vent  to  the  bitter  tears 
which  she  had  with  difficulty  restrained  in  the  presence 
of  her  mother. 

That  Belgrave  stood  in  any  danger,  or  that  there 
existed  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  suspicion 
could  attach  to  him,  never  for  a  moment  entered  her 
mind.  She  was  herself  perfectly  convinced  of  the 
innocency  of  his  purpose,  in  lurking,  as  her  mother 
had  significantly  expressed  it,  at  such  unseasonable 
hours;  and  she  never,  for  an  instant,  conceived  it 
possible  that  any  one,  else  could  attach  to  him  the 
idea  of  guilt:  but  she  bewailed,  with  the' deepest 
sorrow,  the  cruel  and  unjust  prejudice  which  had  thus 
influenced  her  mother  to  attempt  to  throw  the  shade 
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of  guilt  on  one,  of  whose  innocence  she  believed  it 
impossible  she  could  doubt. 

For  nearly  two  hours  she  remained  undisturbed  in 
the  arbour;  the  whole  of  the  male  servants  and  one 
of  the  female  were  still  absent ;  and  Grace,  from  her 
elevated  seat,  which  commanded  every  path  for  up- 
wards of  a  mile  horn  time  to  time  threw  an  anxious 
and  shuddering  glance  around,  at  times,  from  their 
long  delay,  hoping  that  their  feaiful  conjectures  were 
unfounded,  and  again  dreading  to  see  them  in  their 
utmost  horror  confirmed. 

One  by  one,  however,  they  all  dropped  in,  without 
having  gained  any  additional  light  on  the  subject, 
except  to  confirm  Mrs.  Woodford's  worst  fears  on  one 
point;  that,  indeed,  on  which  she  felt  the  most  in- 
tense anxiety; — Sir  Walter  had  never  reached  Mere- 
dith's ;  and  the  latter  at  once  declared  his  incredulity 
that  it  had  ever  been  the  baronet^s  intention  to  dis- 
charge the  debt. 

The  idea  of  his  having  been  murdered,  the  old  man 
treated  as  equally  improbable. 

''Who  should  know  that  he  had  such  a  sum  of 
money  about  him,  or  where  to  waylay  him?  and  as 
to  any  stranger  casually  meeting  and  making  an  attack 
upon  him,  was  it  probable,  in  that  secluded  and  un- 
frequented part  of  the  country,  and  in  a  bye  road, 
leading  nowhere  but  to  two  or  three  farms  ?  Old  Bill 
Francis,  the  well-known  horse  stealer,  was  dead,  and 
his  two  sons  transported;  and  since  they  were  gone, 
such  a  thing  as  a  robbery,  beyond  that  of  a  hen-roost, 
or  a  few  turnips  or  apples,  had  not  been  known. 
No,  no;  thank  God,  such  things  might  be  common 
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in  the  oaflandish  parts  that  the  baionet  eame  from, 
bat  they  had  no  thieves  or  mnrderers  about  this  part 
of  the  country." 

Such  was  the  substance  of  what,  with  much  more 
circumlocution,  Owen,  Mrs.  Woodford's  principal  &rm 
servant,  repeated  to  his  mistress.  , 

''But  for  all  that,"  observed  Owen,  ''and  though 
old  William  Meredith's  a  long-headed  man,  and  one 
as  isn't  apt  to  be  much  out  in  what  he  says,  yet, 
I  do  verily  believe  that  there's  been  fold  play,  and 
I  shan't  believe  no  otherwise  till  I  see  Sir  Walter 
himself  alive,  which  I  shall  never  see,  it's  my  firm 
belief." 

''Well,  but,  Owen,  what  can  have  become  of  the 
body,  if  he  is  dead?"  observed  Maria,  who  was  the 
only  one  sufficiently  collected  to  mrice  a  remark  upon 
his  communication. 

"  That  is  a  thing  unpossable  finr  me  to  say,  miss ; 
bat,  upon  the  little  bridge  that  crosses  the  brook, 
there  was  marks  in  the  clay,  as  if  there'd  been  m 
scuffle,  of  two  or  three  feet ;  and  down  on  the  bank, 
the  weeds  were  aU  torn,  and  the  earth  kicked  away, 
as  if  somebody  had  been  pushed  down,  and  clung  there 
for  life.  We  tried  to  see  if  we  could  make  out  any- 
thing in  the  water,  but  it's  so  deep  there,  and  the 
nins  have  made  it  so  thick  and  muddy,  that  we 
oooldn't  make  nothing  of  it." 

"  Bah  I  it  is  not  probable  that  they  voud  take  him 
80  long  vay  as  dat.  Non,  non ;  he  is  not  dere,  mon 
panvre  maitre "  said  Dupre,  Sir  Walter's  servant, 
who  had  been  Owen's  companion  in  this  search. 

''  So  fieu- !  how  far,  master  Frenchman  ?"  vociferated 

10.  2  E 
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Owmi,  with  surprise;  ''how  should  joa  knov  where 
the  bloody  deed  was  done  ?'' 

'^  Non^  non ;  certainement,  I  not  know ;  I  know 
noting  about  it.  Monsieur  Ovain ;  bote,  the  horse  was 
not  find  by  the^bridge/'  said  Dupre,  very  ei^erly^ 

*^  By  the  bridge  I  no,  it  wasn't  likely,  I  should  think; 
the  poor  beast  would  hardly  stay  there  all  night;  of 
course,  he  wandered  on  without  knowing  where.  If 
it  had  been  any  of  our  horses,  they'd  have  found 
their  way  home,  at  once ;  and  then  we  should  have 
known,  in  some  reasonable  time,  that  summut  was 
amiss,  and  gone  out,  at  once:  but  the  creature 
knew  nothing  but  that  he  had  lost  his  master,  and  so 
fell  to  grazing  the  first  firesh  piece  of  sweet  grass  he 
met  with." 

''And  Meredith,  then,  denies  having  seen  Sir 
Walter?"  said  Mrs.  Woodford,  at  length  recovering 
the  power  of  speech,  which  seemed  to  have  totally 
fiuled  hei*,  till  now,  from  the  moment  Owen  had  im- 
parted, in  his  rough  way,  this  astonishing  intelligence, 
which,  much  as  she  had  feared,  she  yet  hoped  to  have 
found  untrue. 

''He  has  never  set  eyes  on  him,"  repeated  Owen 
"  Indeed,  I  knew  that  before  I  saw  Master  Meredith : 
for,  as  soon  as  ever  I  knocked  up  Lewis,  his  bailiff, 
he  told  me  that  his  master  was  ill  of  the  gout,  and 
that  not  a  soul  had  been  near  him  all  the  day,  not 
even  his  nevey,  Bdgrave  Mansel,  who  was  used  to 
come  up  every  evening,  after  they'd  done  work  at  the 
Woodhouse"  (the  name  of  Mansel's  fiirm). 

"No,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Woodford,  with  a  malignant 
glance  at  Grace ;    "  Mr.  Mansel  was  differently  em- 
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)A>jed,  I  can  answer  for  iC^  than  wasting  his  time 
vpon  a  sick  unde.'' 

Maria  uttered  a  remonstrance^  in  a  low  tone,  to  her 
mother;  and  Owen,  who  evidently  misunderstood  his 
inistrsss'  moCiyes,  or  was  totally  nnconscioos  of  what 
she  meant  to  insinaate,  replied,  in  a  voice  modulated 
to  tones  of  pity,  and  stealing,  at  the  same  time,  a 
look  at  Grace,  whose  cheeks  now  glowed  with  the 
fever  of  indignation— 

''Yes,  ma'am;  as  I  told  Lewis,  Mr.  Belgrave 
coQld*nt  be  there  and  here,  too;  and  I  know'd  I  see 
him  here,  and  bid  him  good  night,  though  he  didn't 
answer,  because  he  seemed  to  be ^ 

''And  did  Meredith  say  anything  of  — i—  did  he 
msDtion  anything  of  his  intenticms  towards  me,  Owen  V* 
iDternipted  Mrs.  Woodford.  '*  You  know  what  I  mean ; 
lot,  I  believe  he  has  taken  pretty  good  care  everybody 
should  know  it,"  she  added,  in  an  angry  tone. 

'*  He  didn't  say  anything  partidar,  ma'am ;  nothing 
mors  than  he's  said  afore,  and  that  you  have  heard," 
replied  Owen,  looking  down  on  the  ground,  with  an 
air  of  confusion. 

Mrs.  Woodford's  eyes  sparkled  with  rage;  and  she 
vas  on  the  point  of  breaking  into  a  torrent  of  in- 
vective against  the  old  man,  but  again  she  was  with- 
held by  a  low  remonstrance  from  Maria,  who  truly 
suggested  to  her  violent  mother,  that  it  would  be  far 
nune  prudent  to  conciliate  than  exasperate  one  who 
had  her  so  ocmipletely  at  his  mercy. 

"It  may  be  that  I  shall  have  him  at  mine,"  she 
observed,  in  the  same  tone,  in  reply.  ''He  may  be 
^M  to  porchase  the  safety  of  his  favourite  nephew, 
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and  dearly  vill  I  make  him  pay  for  my  ailence/'  *'  And 
would  you,  then,  really  would  you  dare  inobitiate  that 
Bdlgraye  is  guilty  of  this  crime  ?" 

It  was  Grace's  ezpre8siv^  eyes  that  conveyed  this 
question — ^her  lips  were  silent;  for  she  dated  not 
unclose  them,  lest  all  those  hard  lessons  of  dutifiil 
submission,  which  she  had,  with  auoh  milnite  painsi 
attained,  should  vanish  before  the  excess  of  the  present 
provocation. 

All  Owen's  stock  of  information  was  now  exhausted, 
and  unable,  as  he  said,  to  devise  any  means  of  asoert 
taining  the  truth,  he  was  very  willin|;  to  obey  his 
mistress'  commands,  to  get  his  breakfast  with  the 
other  servants;  and  Dupri,  after  eoepiessing,  in  a 
variety  of  what  he  considered  intelligible  and  vppro^ 
priate  terms,  his  scbtow  and  despair,  departed  for  Belle 
Betraite,  to  communicate,  as  he  observed,  to  the  rest 
of  the  househ(M,  ihetmt^  nouv0Ue9  of  the'  loss  of 
the  best  of  masters. 

*' Mounseer  seems  to  have  quite  made  up  hie  mind 
that  it's  no  use  to  make  any  further  search,"  observed 
Owen,  after  the  Frenchman  had  quitted  the  kitchen ; 
''but,  for  my  part,  I  knew,  had  it  been  my  poor 
master  that  had  been  so  unaccountably  made  away 
with,  I  would  nevor  have  eat  or  drunk,  nor  laid  down 
in  a  bed,  till  I  found  out  what  was  become  of  hinft. 
However,  it's  no  business  of  mine,  I've  done  all  I 
could ;"  and  Owtt — ^whose  naturally  good  feeUngs  were 
in  this  case  considerably  blunted  by  the  dislike  witli 
niiidi  he  viewed  Sur  Walter  in  the  forst  pbu^,  as  being 
a  i^tmd,  upstart  foreigner,  as  he  was  generally  ooh<* 
sidere4>  &nd^  in  the  second,  as  having  bean,  thoii||b. 
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i>M>  ikidkeotly,  yet^  no  len  oehrUilily,  the  <Sfiii6e  of 
!»•  late  good  master's  (Mr.  Woodford)  death,  and  all 
^  «urow  that  had  conseqnently  fallen  upon  tho 
Cuuly— very  composedly  sealed  himself  at  the  break- 
fast td)]e,  with  the  rest  of  his  fellows. 


CHAPTER    XIII, 

**  He  11 A  great  obflerver,  and  ho  lodke 
Quite  timnigh  the  deeds  of  inca.'* 


SRASBfBA&i 


NivcR  had  the  petaceful  end  seduded  village  of 
tJao  ,  in  the  memory  of  its  oldest  inhabitants^ 
been  thrown  into  each  con4temationj  as  by  the  intelli- 
gence^  which  was  conveyed  to  them^  in  all  its  honors^ 
by  Bailey,  Sir  Walter's  servant,  of  the  dreadful  event 
that  had  takm  place. 

Vor  days,  all  their  usual  avocations  were  suspended, 
and  yoiiDg  and  old,  rich  and  poor^  alike  directed  their 
e&rts  to  discover  the  remains  of  the  murdered  man— ;- 
for  no  longer  did  a^y  doubt  remain  of  the  commission 
flf  the  horrid  crime — and  to  detect  in  what  manner, 
and  by  whose  bands,  it  had  been  comndtted. . 

Amid  these  fruitless,  though  welUdirected  efforts^ 
and  the  discussions  to  which  they  gave  rise,  it  was 
•ome  time  before  any  one  bnt  those  interested  in  bis 
vd&ie  made  the  di^very  that  Be^ve  Mansel  was 
absent. 


*«• 


I 


J 
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Where  ooald  he  be! — ^he  who  waa  ever  ttie  meet 
active  in  combg  to  the  assistance  of  his  neighbours, 
whose  head  ever  the  quickest  to  devise,  whose  arm  the 
readiest  to  assist !  William,  his  brother,  it  was  known, 
had  been,  for  some  weeks,  nnable  to  quit  his  home, 
having  accidentally  woonded  his  foot  with  a  scythe, 
while  mowing;  Meredith,  his  nnde,  was  confined  to 
his  chamber,  with  the  goat;  but  where  was  Belgrave? 

The  inquiry  was  answered  by  his  servants,  of  whom 
alone  it  could  be  asked,  in  a  manner  that  only  in- 
creased the  general  surprise,  and  made  the  matter 
more  mysterious.  Their  master  had  quitted  the  fiirm 
the  very  night  of  the  supposed  murder,  he  had  re> 
mained  out  all  night,  and  had  returned  home  only  a 
few  hours  before  the  news  of  Sir  Walter's  mishap  had 
reached  them.  Before,  however,  that  news  had  ar- 
rived, Belgrave,  having  taken  with  him  only  a  change 
of  clothes,  and  some  other  trifles,  had  departed  on  foot, 
whither  they  knew  not ;  but  firom  his  brother's  lamenta- 
tions, and  expressions  of  deep  regret,  they  understood 
he  (Belgrave)  was  not  likely  speedily  to  return  to  the 
Woodhouse,  or  Uan . 

'Twas  strange  I  'twas  passing  strange ! — so  thought, 
and  said,  and  looked,  ever^  one  who  heard  this  ac-> 
count;  yet,  it  was  long  before  the  thoughts,  which, 
in  spite  of  their  firm  conviction  of  Belgrave's  worth, 
his  benevolence,  his  singular  humanity  and  kindness 
of  heart,  would  and  did  intrude  into  more  than  one 
bosom,  found  utterance,  so  unlikely,  so  impossible  did 
it  appear,  that  he  could,  in  any  way,  be  ccmnected  with 
such  a  crime:  but  when,  at  length,  the  hint,  Ithe 
surmise,  the  conjecture,  ^  to  what  could  possibly  occa- 
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ticHi  one  so  favourably  situated^  so  aniversally  liked, 
and  80  warmly  attached,  not  only  to  his  relatives,  but 
to  ODe  likely,  even  in  the  estimation  of  the  sober  and 
the  sedate,  to  be  of  much  more  consequence,  in  the 
eyes  of  an  ardent,  susceptible  youth,  than  his  nearest 
relatives — ^when,  against  these  ties  was  weighed  all 
tluit  his  wannest  friends  could  adduce  as  probable 
motives  for  his  abrupt  departure,  it  was  allowed,  on 
all  hands,  that  there  must  be  something  of  infinitely 
gieater  importance  to  induce  him  to  desert  his  home 
thus  abruptly. 

That,  however,  which  his  friends  and  companions, 
which  even  tho^  least  prejudiced  in  his  favour  among 

the  mhabitants   of   JLJan hesitated  to  say,   and 

scarcely  daied  to  think,  was  soon,  openly  proclaimed 
by  one,  who  had  no  feelings  of  prejudice  or  partiality, 
either  to  prompt  or  to  restrain  him  from  speaking 
boldly  his  opinion. 

Despairing  of  success  from  common  means,  and 
aware  of  the  superior  tact  of  the  officers  of  justice  in 
the  metropohs,  in  tracking  the  perpetrators  of  crime, 
some  of  the  neighbours  of  the  late  Sir  Walter  had, 
with  laudable  anxiety  to  quiet  the  panic  which  this 
nnpiecedented  affair  had  created,  sent  to  London  for 
the  assistance  of  an  experienced  officer;  and  he  it 
was  who,  having,  in  reply  to  his  numerous  questions, 
learned  that  one  person  of  their  little  community 
liad  disappeared  as  suddenly  and  mysteriously  as  Sir 
IK^alter  himself,  though  evidently  not  by  force,  hesi- 
tated not  a  moment  to  affix  to  the  fugitive  the  brand 
ci  murderer. 

A  thousand  circumstances   seemed    now  to  break 
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forth,  to  confirm  this  aaserticm.  Belgrave  had  been 
heard  to  express,  in  strong  terms,  dislike  of  Sir 
Walter ;  he  had  more  than  once  spoken  of  him,  with 
acrimony,  as  a  heartless,  ostentations,  selfish  wretch, 
whom  he  despised  even  more  than  he  hated;  and  it 
was  well  known,  that  he  attributed  to  him  (Sir  Walter) 
all  the  misfortunes  that  had  befallen  the  family  at 
Rose  Farm,  and  his  own  and  his  brother's  consequent 
disappointment. 

So  said  now  those  who  professed  to  have  been  in 
his  confidence;  but  the  London  officer  paid  little  at- 
tention  to  these,  the  reasons  by  which  they  considered 
themselves  justified*  in  believing,  or  rather  trying  to 
believe,  Belgrave  Mansel  guilty.  In  his  eyes,  the 
money  of  which  Sir  Walter  was  known  to  have  been 
the  bearer,  seemed  a  much  more  tempting  and  decisive 
motive  than  any  feelings  of  paltry  animosity;  and  to 
prove  that  Belgrave  knew  of  his  having  it  at  the  time 
in  his  possession,  seemed,  in  his  mind,  all  that  was 
necessary  to  warrant  his  fixing  openly  on  the  former 
the  stigma,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  necessary 
means  for  his  apprehension. 

For  this  purpose,  and  without  giving  time  to  any 
one  to  apprise  the  feunily  of  his  vocation,  or  the  pur- 
pose of  his  visit,  he  took  with  him  the  first  person 
who  presented  himself  as  a  guide,  and  proceeded,  with* 
out  further  ceremony,  to  Rose  Farm. 

The  entreaties  eftid  representations  of  her  favourite 
daughter,  who  had  her  own  private  motives,  besides 
the  ostensible  ones  which  she  ofiered  to  her  mother, 
for  wishing  to  conciliate  rather  than  aggravate  the 
breach  between  the  Mansel  fiimily  and  her  own,  had 
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bitherto  prevailed  with  Mrs.  Woodford  to  keep  silence 
on  the  subject  of  Belgrave's  mysterious  appearance  on 
that  eventful  morning'.  Mr.  Meredith^  doubly  occu- 
pied by  his  own  painful  disorder^  and  his  nephew's 
Qcaccountable  elopement^  had  scarcely  had  time  to 
think  of  her,  and  seemedi  at  all  events,  to  have  post- 
poned, sine  die,  his  hostile  intentions ;  and  Maria,  with 
iome  littJe  trouble,  and  with  the  exercise  of  much 
more  perseverance  and  ingenuity  than  she  usually 
e?inced,  had  succeeded  in  extorting  from  her  mother 
a  promise,  to  forbear  giving  utterance  to  aught  that 
ooold  irritate  the  old  man,  or  prejudice  his  nephew, 
unless  provoked  to  it  by  any  indications  of  the  renewal 
of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  former.  But,  though 
thus  debanred  from  the  satisfaction  of  giving  vent  to 
the  malignant  spirit  which  seemed  to  gain  greater 
farce  in  proportion  as  her  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
laents  increased,  Mrs.  Woodford  could  not,  even  by 
Maria's  intervention  and  entreaties,  be  restrained  from 
hteathing  in  Grace's  ears  perpetually,  her  conviction, 
■ot  only  of  Belgrave's  having  been  the  a8.sassin  of  Sir 
Walter,  but,  her  firm  belief  that  he  would  yet,  with- 
out her  intervention,  be  detected  and  discovered. 

Conscious  that  it  was  in  her  power,  with  Sally's 
evidence,  to  confute  all  that  her  mother  so  confidently 
asserted  of  Belgrave's  having  departed  from  Rose 
Farm  before  Sir  Walter,  purposely  to  waylay  him,  and 
that  the  same  means  would,  as  she  believed,  fully 
explain  his  mysterious  appearance,  he  having,  no  doubt, 
lingered  the  livelong  night,  in  the  hope  and  determi- 
nation to  profit  by  the  agency  of  his  partisan,  Sally 
to  induce  her  again  to  meet  him,  Grraoe,  though  she 

10.  t>  F 
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could  not  listen  to  her  mother  without  honor,  yet 
learned  to  conceal  that  horror,  and  to  bear,  without 
replying^  the  merciless  tannts  by  which  Mrs.  Woodford 
strove  to  vent  the  oyerflowing  of  her  bitter  disappoint- 
ment and  revenge,  the  consequences  of  her  own  folly^ 
upon  her  innocwt  and  unoffending  child.  But  there 
was  yet  a  bitter  draught  reserved  for  poor  Grace  to 
swallow ;  and  her  stock  of  patience  and  fortitude,  was 
rendered  all  necessary  to  enable  her  not  to  sink  under  it, 
when  she  at  length  learned  from  Sally,  that  Belgrave 
Mansel  had  quitted  his  home,  and  was  now  a  wanderer^ 
no  one  knew  why  or  where. 

Resolute  not  again  to  put  herself  in  the  power  «f 
this  ignorant  though  well-meaning  girl,  by  sharing 
with  her  any  secret,  Grace  heard  the  stunning  news, 
without  uttering  a  single  comment,  or,  indeed,  other- 
wise than  as  her  deathlike  paleness  and  gasping  for 
breath  betrayed  her,  without  giving  any  indication  of 
feeling  more  than  a  common  and  natural  surprise  at 
such  an  event.  ''And  does  my  mother,  does  Maria, 
know  this,  Sally?'*  she  demanded,  foreseeing,  in  a 
mom/ent,  the  additional  persecution  which  this  circum- 
stance would  subject  her  to  from  her. 

Sally  had  not  herself  told  them ;  but  she  dare  say 
they  had,  by  this  time,  heard  it,  for  the  men  in  the 
kitchen  could  talk  of  nothing  else. 

Grace  was  silent;  she  was  mentally  praying  for 
strength  to  bear  the  affliction  that  had  fallen  to  her 
lot. 

'*  Could  I  have  been  the  only  sufierer !  could  I  alon 
have  borne  all ! — but  that  he  once  so  gay,  so  prospe- 
rous, so  happy — and  for  me,  only  for  me,  he  wouM 
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still  be  80 !  Oh,  Belgrave !  Belgrave !  can  I  hope 
diat  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  requite  yoa  for  this 
lacnfice !" 

''Yoa  be  wantiDg  in  the  parloor,  miss/'  exclaimed 
Sallyy  who  had  left  her  alone,  now  patting  her  head 
again  withinside  the  room  door.  "There's  a  strange 
gentleman  with  missus ;  and  John  Price,  that  showed 
him  the  way  here,  do  say  that  he*s  come  all  the  way 
6om  London,  about  poor  Sir  Walter." 

''And  did  my  mother  send  for  me?^  demanded 
Grace,  who,  at  that  moment,  overcome  with  a  thou- 
sand harassing  thoughts,  and  still  struggling  with  the 
suiuwful  surprise  she  had  received,  would  fain  have 
declined  the  introduction  to  a  stranger,  and  been  content 
to  hear  the  particulars  of  his  errand  at  second-hand. 

^Yes,  miss;  and  when  Miss  Maria  wanted  to  come 
to  fetch  you,  he  told  her  to  sit  stilly  and  let  the  young 
woman  go,  just  as  if  he  had  been  master  of  the  house, 
or  Sir  Walter  himself,  that  used  to  speak  so  proudly, 
poor  man." 

The  stranger  fixed  his  keen  eye  on  her  pale,  ex- 
pressive hcBf  as  she  entered  the  room;  and,  after  a 
moment's  scrutiny^  requested  her  to  be  seated,  pointing, 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  chair  next  himself. 

"  You,  of  conrsC)  are  acquainted  with  a  young  man, 
named  Belgrave  Mansel  T  he  observed,  again  looking 
into  her  face,  as  if  he  would  there  read  every  secret 
of  her  soul. 

The  blood  mounted  to  her  very  brow,  at  the  un- 
expected  question;  but  it  rested  there  but  for  a 
moment,  and  was  succeeded  by  even  a  more  deathlike 
paleness,  before  she  had  well  answered  it. 
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''When  did  you  iMt  see  him?"  he  resumed;  '^re^ 
collect  yourself,  if  yoa  {dease^  and  he  particular  as  to 
the  hour  and  place,  for  it  is  of  great  consequence  that 
I  should  know,  even  to  a  minute/* 

Grac^  replied,  not  without  some  indication  of  offended 
delicacy  at  his  rude,  abrupt  address,  that  she  had  not 
seen  him  since  she  had  left  him,  in  the  room  they  were 
now  sittingr  in,  with  her  mother. 

A  variety  of  questions  followed;  and  Grace,  whd 
at  length  began  to  see,  with  honor,  to  what  end  this 
all  tended,  though  she  did  not  sujspect  who  or  what 
the  important  person  was  who  thus  required  an  account, 
as  it  seemed,  almost  of  her  very  thoughts  as  they 
regarded  the  absent  Belgvave,  at  once  took  the  reso* 
lution  of  explaining,  at  all  risks,  all  that  she  kne# 
or  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  his  having  been  seen, 
by  her  sister,  at  such  a  strange  hour. 

The  man  listened  to  her  with  attention  and  intoreiKt, 
though  there  was  an  expression  in  his  eye,  as  he  bent  it 
earnestly  on  her  fair  face,  while,  in  faltering  accents,  ah^ 
related  Belgrave's  avowed  attachment  to  her  and  his 
despair  at  her  mother's  decision,  which  woald  have  greatly 
embarrassed  her,  had  not  her  mind  been  so  deeply  en* 
grossed  by  the  perilous  situation  in  which,  to  her  horror> 
she  found  Belgrave  was  likely  to  be  placed  by,  as  she 
supposed,  her  mother,  as  to  be  insensible  to  every- 
thing bat  the  earnest  desire  to  make  his  innocence 
as  apparent  to  every  one  else  as  it  was  to  herself. 

'^  I  must  see  this  young  woman,  that  your  daughter 
speaks  of  as  the  go-between  her  and  this  young  man," 
said  the  stranger,  abruptly,  turning  to  Mrs.  Woodfi»d, 
who  had  with  difficult^  restrained  herself,  in  obedi* 
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enoe  to  his  authoritative  signals,  from  loudly  expressing 
her  sniprise  and  displeasure  at  this  discovery. 

The  bright  crimson  again  flushed  Grace^s  cheeks, 
and  her  usually  dove-like  eyes  for  a  moment  darted 
lightning  at  this  coarse  and  insolent  observation.;  but 
SaDy  now  entered  the  room,  in  obedience  to  the  bell, 
and  all  other  feelings  were  absorbed  in  indignatioi^ 
and  surprise,  at  hearing  her,  in  toto,  deny  knowing 
anything  about  Mr.  Mansel,  or  having  been  made,  as 
Grace  had  represented,  the  medium  of  communication 
between  him  and  herself— on  the  contrary,  she  had 
never  seen  him,  she  declared,  since  he  came  out  of 
the  parlour  from  her  mistress,  and  left  the  house. 

Confident,  however,  and  determined  as  Sally  ap- 
peared  to  adhere  to  this  account,  which,  it  was  evid^ent; 
was  not  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  but  had  been 
previously,  for  some  reason,  preconcerted  in  her  own 
mind,  it  was  impossible  that  she  could  deceive  the 
keen  and  practised  officer,  or  induce  him  for  a  mo- 
ment to  weigh  her  vehement  and  outrageous  assertions 
against  Grace's  plain,  unvarnished  tale. 

"  Stop  a  moment,  if  you  please,"  he  observed,  as 
Grace,  with  undisguised  astonishment,  was  about  to 
address  her — **  stop,  and  let  me  tell  Mrs.  Molly,  or 
SaUy,  or — ^what's  your  name,  girl  ? — come,  no  prevari- 
cation,  speak  out." 

Sally  looked  with  terror  at  the  memorandum*book, 
m  which  he  had  been,  from  time  to  time,  apparently 
making  notes  of  what  he  heard,  and,  in  a  faltering 
▼oice,  replied,  that  her  name  was  Sarah  Dears. 

"  And  a  very  pretty  dear  you  seem  to  be,"  he  ob- 
aerred,  having  demanded  how  she  spelt  it,  and  entered 
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it  accordingly  in  his  book.  ''And  let  me  tell  jou^ 
Miss  Sarah  Dears^"  he  continued^  ''that  I  am  con- 
vinced^  nay,  that  I  know  that  all  yoa  have  been  saying 
is^  in  plain  words^  a  lie;  and  that  you  are  running 
a  fair  chance^  by  your  fidsehood,  of  being  sent  to 
Cardigan  gaol,  and  tried^  for  an  accomplice  with  your 
friend,  Mr.  Mansel^  for  murder." 

**  Ghy  Lord !  is  poor  Mr.  Belgrave  there !  Oh,  sure, 
in  the  name  of  goodness,  they  can  never  do  anyUiing 
to  him,  who  is  as  innocent  as  the  child  unborn!" 
exclaimed  Sally,  the  tears  rushing  into  her  eyes,  and 
clasping  her  red  hard  hands  together  in  undissembled 
grief. 

''Upon  my  word,  this  young  man  seems  to  have 
been  a  lucky  fellow  among  the  ladies,"  observed  the 
stranger,  in  a  tone  of  levity,  which  sounded  moro 
harsh  and  repulsive,  in  Grace's  ear,  than  even  the 
very  loudest  tones  of  his  assumed  authority.  "Lake 
mistress,  like  maid;  it  seems,"  he  continued,  "all 
anxious  to  screen  and  save  him :  but,  I  tell  you  once 
again,  girl,  and  once  for  all,  that  if  you  do  not  tell 
me  the  exact  truth,  you'll  be  sent  -^ " 

Sally  hesitated  a  moment ;  she  looked  at  Mrs.  Wood- 
ford, who  turned  disdainfully  away,  and  then  she 
glanced  at  Grace,  who  sat  with  clasped  hands,  and 
eyes  fearfully  fixed  on  the  face  of  the  man  who  thus 
coarsely  and  cruelly  sported  with  her  feelings,  and 
profiined  the  name  of  Belgrave  Mansel. 

"It's  no  use  denying  it,  then," said  Sally,  seeming 
suddenly  to  gather  courage;  "if  missus  turns  me 
away,  there's  other  places  to  be  got,  and  so  I'll  tell 
the  truth.    I  did  see  Mr.  Belgrave  afterwards,  and  he 
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gare  me  Half  a  crown,  to  try  to  persuade  Miss  Grace 
to  come  out  to  speak  with  him ;  but  I  couldn't,  though 
be  waited  and  waited  about,  behind  the  great  bam, 
ill  the  evening,  and,  for  what  I  know,  the  whole  night, 
tat  he  said  he  would  never  go  home  to  sleep  again." 

"The  great  barn!  whereabouts  does  that  lay?  is 
it  in  the  road  which  Sir  Walter  niust  have  gone 
through  ?"  demanded  the  stranger,  of  Mrs.  Woodford. 
The  latter  rose,  with  Maria's  assistance,  and  from 
the  window  pointed  out  the  situation  of  the  great  bam, 
vhich  was  at  the  extremity  of  the  ca;ttle-fold  adjoining 
the  house. 

"  And  that  narrow  path  passing  the  end  of  it,"  she 
ohserved,  *^  and  then  crossing  the  field  till  it  is  lost 
in  the  wood.  Sir  Walter  went." 

"And  you  had  told  this  young  man  that  Sir  Walter 
was  expected  by  you,  and  that  he  would  have  a  large 
sum  nf  money  about  him,  to  — — " 

"Yes,  to  pay  his  unde,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Woodford, 
eagerly. 

"Oh,  it  is  all  plain,  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff,"  ob- 
served the  man  of  authority,  closing  his  memorandum, 
hook.  ''Your  constables  and  magistrates,  and  the 
Test  of  'em  here  in  the  country,  must  be  precious 
thickheads,  not  to  see  how  everything  hangs  together ; 
he  would  be  found  guilty  in  any  court  of  justice  in 
England;  Fd  defy  the  'cutest  counsel  at  the  Old 
Bailey  to  save  him." 

"  It's  a  wicked  lie,"  said  Sally,  suddenly  gathermg 
coorage,  as  the  man  was  about  to  quit  the  room.  ''  As 
to  Old  Bailey,  he's  much  more  likely  to  have  done 
it  than  Master  Belgrave ;  a  nasty,  drunken,  blasphero- 
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ing  wretch,  that,  instead  of  searching  every  ditch  and 
hedge,  and  tearing  np  the  very  ground,  as  he  onght 
to  do,  to  find  his  poor  master's  bones,  and  give  'em 
a  Chtisten's  berrying,  is  set  down  at  Mother  Morgan's, 
at  the  Hen  and  Chickens,  gnzding  from  momin.'  till 
night.'* 

"  Who  is  the  girl  talking  about  V*  said  the  officer, 
having  turned  back  to  listen  attentively  to  her  harangue 
— *''  does  she  mean  to  charge  anybody  ^— " 

**  I  means  no  such  thing,"  interrupted  Sally ;  ^'  only 
when  you  talked  of  Old  Bailey  not  saving  Master 
Qelgrave, *' 

Mrs.  Woodford,  who  was  somewhat  more  enlight- 
ened than  the  poor  simple  girl  on  this  subject,  now 
interfered,  to  explain  to  the  officer  the  latter's  mis-- 
apprehension,  observing,  that  the  Old  Bailey  she 
alluded  to  was  a  drunken  servant  of  Sir  Walter's^ 
whose  singular  apathy,  and  adherence  to  the  seat  he 
usually  occupied  at  the  public-house,  when  not  only 
his  own  fellow-servants,  but  the  whole  village  were 
out  searching  for  the  murdered  remains  of  his  master, 
had  excited  remarks  not  very  much  to  his  advantage, 

'^I  must  see  this  Old  Bailey,"  said  the  officer, 
making  an  entry  of  the  name  in  his  note-book.  **  Was 
he  an  acquaintance,  do  you  think,  or  had  any  inter- 
course with,  this  Young  Mansel  ?" 

"  He  an  acquaintance  of  Master  Belgrave !"  inter- 
posed Sally,  before  Mrs.  Woodford  could  utter  a  word, 
or  Grace  raise  her  drooping  head,  to  glance  the  con- 
tempt and  surprise  which  bad  entered  her  mind  at 
the  thought  of  Belgrave  Mansel's  being  classed,  even 
in  a  stranger's  idea,  as  an  associate  and  companion 
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With  Sir  Walter's .  dhinkea  buUer.  ^  He  have  any 
€0Qrs6  with  him  J"  repeated  the  now  bold  and  voluble 
Sally ;  "  why^  he  would  acorn  him  as  the  dust  beneath 
his  shoes.  Go  along^  m%n ;  you>  dpn^t  know  anything 
alM)nt  Master  Belgiave^or-  you'd  know  that  he  eoold 
hdd  up  his  head  with  the  proudest,  aye,  and  be  as 
pnm^,  too,  as  any  of  'em',  thotigh  he  was  never  so  to 
poor  people,  but  as  gentle  and  as  humble  -<- —  Don't 
cry,  Miss  Grace,''  she  continued,  while  her  own  tears 
bunt  out'  into  a  loud  blubber-^^' don't  cry;,  we  shall 
]ifk  to  see  him  triumph  over  all  his  enemies." 

The  officer  quitted  the  room,  seemingly  impatient* 
tbat  he  had  delayed  so  long  to  listen  to  what  conveyed 
00  fact  that  he  could  lay  hold  of  to  his  mind-*-nothing, 

as  he  .expressed  it,  available;    and  before  the  next 

•  •  •  • 

mormng,'  by  dint  of  his  activity,  and  goading  the 
QSDslly  supine  inhabitants  of  .L1ai^*«- — ,  it  had  been 
agreed  upon  to  print  Mid  pobliish  hand»bills^  descdp^ 
tiv(e  of  the  supposed  murder,  ofoing  a  rewacd  lor  the 
discovery'  of  Sir  Walter,  dead  or  aliv6,  and'  a  still 
greater  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the  person  who 
was  mpposeA  to  have  been  the  peipetiatQr  of  the  act. 
*  Vhat  were  Grace's  feelings  of  indignation,,  of  mortis 
ficadon,  eS  horror,  and  of  eonteropt,  when,  on  the 
following  day,  her  mother  put  into  her  hand  one  of 
these  public  traducers  of  the  fame  of  him^  whom  she 
herself  knew — she  did  not  only  believe,  she  was  certain^; 
as  of  her  own  existence,  that  Belgrave  Mansel  was 
goillless. 

''  You  have  brought  pretty  disgrace  on  yourself  and 
your  family,  miss,"  she  observed,  in  a  taunting  tone ; 
"  for  the  tale  of  your  secret  meeting,  and  his  haunting 

10.  2  G 
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the  house  at  all  hours  of  the  nig^t^  has  been  repeated 
by  that  Londoner  in  the  public  meeting  of  all  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen  and  tradesmen." 

'<  They  know  me,  and  they  know  him/'  said  Grace, 
firmly,  but  mildly,''  and  I  fear  not  that  they  will  mis- 
construe my  motives." 

Confidently,  however,  as  Grace  reckoned  upon  being 
able  not  only  to  prove  Belgrave's  hinocence,  but  to 
acquit  herself  of  all  blame,  Mrs.  Woodford  thought 
otiierwise.  She  was  not,  indeed,  inclined  to  believe 
the  former  guilty;  and,  in  fact,  she,  now  that  the 
suspicion  had  been  raised,  began  to  consider  it  unjust 
and  unfounded — she  even  wondered  to  herself  how  she 
could,  toit  a  moment,  have  admitted  it  into  her  own 
mind;  and,  probably,  but  for  her  habitual  opposition 
to  Grace,  she  would,  at  once,  have  avowed  her  belief 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  Belgrave  Mansel 
could  have  committed  such  a  crime.  But  it  was 
enough  that  Grace  warn;ily  espoused  a  cause,  to  in- 
duce her  to  take  the  opposite  side  of  the  question; 
and  she  could  not,  or  would  not,  now  depart  firom  it. 

'^I  insist  upon  it,  that  you  do  not  put  yourself 
forward  in  this  affiur,  Grace/'  she  observed;  '^if  you 
are  not  aware  of  the  consequences,  I  am,  of  your 
name  being  brought  forward,  in  such  a  manner." 

^'I  must  speak  the  truth,  even  if  death  were  the 
consequence,"  said  Grace,  firmly. 

''Wait  till  you  are  called  on,  then,"  replied  Mrs. 
Woodfoord,  ''I  insist;  and,  remember,  I  expect  to  be 
obeyed." 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

"  Tho  spirit  that  I  have  seeD 
May  be  a  devil,  and  the  devil  hath  power 
To  anome  a  pleaiiDg  shape.** 

SHASsnaBB. 

The  means  which  were  adopted  to  discover  the  retreat 
of  Belgrave  Mansely  proved  as  utterly  inefficient  as 
the  search,  whidi  was  ccmtinned  for  many  days,  for 
the  murdered  remains  of  his  supposed  victim;  and, 
at  length,  the  zeal,  even  of  the  most  interested,  began 
to  relax,  and  the  subject  to  die  away,  except  in  the 
minds  of  those  to  whom*  Belgrave  was  personally  dear, 
or  who  had  their  private  reasons  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
Sir  Walter  Fitz-OefiErey.    *  Among  the  former,  there 
V88,  perhaps,  not  one  to  whom  it  aflEbrded  such  inces* 
rant  food  for  regret  and  grief  as  Grace  Woodford; 
and,  in  the  latter  class,  it  may  be  questioned  if  any- 
one more  sincerely  mourned  for  the  event  which  had 
brought  Sir  Walter  to  an  untimely  end  than  her  mother. 
Mrs.  Woodford  bad,  indeed,  for  some  time  buoyed 
herself  up  with  a  hope,  that  there  being,  as  &r  aa 
she  knew,  no  other  person  who  could  establish  a  rela- 
tionship  to   the  deceased,  she,  however  remote  her 
claim,  would  have  been  enabled  to  prove  herself  the 
heir  of  property,  which  would  have  amply  compensated 
for  all  her  difficulties  and  sufferings ;  but,  after  giving 
way  to  the  most  violent  and  indecorous  ebullitions  of 
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joy  at  the  prospect,  which  was  first  pointed  out  to  her 
by  a  casual  observation  of  Maria's,  that  she  wondered 
who  would  have  all  Sir  Walter's  money  if  he  had  not 
made  a  will,  she  was  doomed  to  find  her  hopes  end  in 
disappointment,  it  appearing  utterly  impossible  for  her 
to  adduce  any  proof  of  Sir  Walter  being  the  person 
whom  she  represented  him  to  be,  the  son  of  her 
father's  half-brother. 
.  It  WQS  true  she  had  caUed  him  her  cousin,  and  he 
had  tacitly  admitted  her  claim ;  but  to  no  one  had  he 
ever  spcdcen  of  ber  as  ^^  reldtion^  to  jbo  one  but  herself 
had  he  even  reVealod  .who  he  wasT,  or  from  whence  he 
-came;  and  so  distunt  and  remote  iqpfpeared her  chance 
of  estabHshing  what  she  assented,  that  she  sodn  ceased, 
amid  the  pressure  of  more  immediate  affiiite,.  to  speak 
even  of  the  probability  of  ber  becoming  tUe  heire^. 

It  was  late  in  the  autumn  when  the  events  reocwded 
in  the  pteoeding^  p^^gOB   agitated  the  inliabitants  ci 

Llan .     The  winter  of  18—  set  in  uncommonly 

early,  and  with  unusual  vigour;  jand  theVprospect 
around  Rose  Farm,  in  the  beginning  of  Decembtf^ 
was  as  dreary  and  cbeeiless  as  thdt  of  the  inh^bitdnts 
within :  all  Mrs.  Woodfiord's  dreams  of  opulence^  and 
rank,  and  splendour  had  &ded  away,  and  ^he  beheld 
nothing  but  poverty  and  obscurity  iiwaiting  her  and 
her  daughters. 

To  Maria  the  prospect,  which  could  no  longer,  hym, 
by  her  indulgent  mother,  be  hidden  from  .her,  was 
dreaded ;  and  Grace,  with  heartfidt  pain,.wli8  oompdOed 
to  listen  to  her  repinings  and  mdrmnr^  as  weU  ha  her 
mother's.  It  was  in  vain  she  tried  to  cheer  them 
both,  by  assimiing  spirits  wfaich  she  could  not  feel. 
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and  endeavouring  to  suggest  Jiopes  which  her  own 
Rason  told  her  coold  never  be  realised — ^botfa  were* 
alike  hopeless  and  despondent ;  and  Grace^  though  in 
their  presence  and  for  their  sakes  she  concealed  it, 
m  reality,  suffered  more,  infinitely  more,  than  either. 

In  a  few  weeks,  they  would  be  turned  out  of  the 
home  in  which  she  had  spent  her  happy  childhood-— for 
happy  it  had  been, .  thanks  to  the  iIi8}k)sition  with  which' 
heaven  had  endowed  her^  and  .which  had  made  her 
capable  of  enjoying  to  the  utmost  all  that  was  plea- 
inrable  in  her  lot,  and  Jx^sing^  lightly  over  thaC 
which  would  to  manj  have  embittered  itl  In  a  few 
iraekv  they  would  be  necessitated  to  seek  a  home  among 
strangers,  for  Ker  mother  had  decided  that  she  would 

not  lemain  in  her  allied  circumstances  at  Uan ^-, 

or  in  its  neighbouthoodi  ' 

'^No;"  she  observed,  ''they  shall  never  have  the 
sati^fiiction  of  insulting  my  poverty,  under  the  pretence 
of  pity ;  I  know  wdl  that  it  woidd  be  a  Measure  to 
half  of  them,  to  see  me  humbling  myself  to  live  on 
the  scanty  meana  that  will  be  left  me — ^bbt  I  w91  go 
where  they  shall  never  have  the  i^atis&otion  of  seeing 
it,  or  hearing  of  it,  if  I  can  prevent  it/' 

Grieved  as  Grace  was  at  this  declaration,  and  unjust 
as  she  considered  it  to  many,  who^  she  was  convinced 
would,  frcHD  their  respect  fdr  her  father's  memory,  have 
heen  not  only  willing,  but  amdous  to  assist  the  widow 
and  children  ot  their  fonb^r  fti^nd^  Grace  dared  not 
offer  the  slightest  observation,  for  so  greatly  had  the 
natural  violence  of  her  mother's  temper  beto  increased 
hy  her  late  mortifications  and  difBculties,  that  the 
slightest  opposition  nev^  {bfled    to  draw  down  the 
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most  bitter  reproaches.  To  Maria,  however,  Grace 
was  less  reserved,  and  she  did  not  scruple  to  lament  to 
her,  her  mother's  resolu^on. 

*'And  what  should  we  remain  here  for?"  returned 
Maria,  with  quickniBSS.  "  When  all  is  sold,  and  the 
debts  paid,  my  mother  does  not  expect  that  there  will 
be  more  than  two,  or  at  the  most  three  hundred  pounds 
left^  and  what  could  that  do  for  us,  in  Llan '* 

''  What  can  it  do  in  a  strange  place  V*  said  Grace. 
''  Here,  where  we  are  known,  indeed^  every  body  would 
be  happy  to  assist  our  honest  endeavours,  and  we 
might '* 

<'  Set  up  for  sempstresses,  I  suppose,  and  bore  our 
eyes  out  of  our  heads  to  earn  a  shilling  a-jMece,  a-day/' 
interrupted  Mariay  angrily;  ''or,  perhaps,  yon  would 
prefer  going  out  to  work  in  the  fields ;  I  recollect  you 
used  to  be  very  fond  of  hay-making,  when  fielgrave 
was  your  companion  and  — .  Nay,  Grace,  do  not 
cry,  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  your  feelings;  but  now, 
only  tell  me  yourself,  what  can  we  possibly  do  in 
Uan r 

''  What  can  we  do  any-where  else,  that  we  cannot 
do  better  here  T'  said  Grace,  drying  up  the  tears  which 
her  sister's  mal-a-propos  remark  had  occasioned;  ''we 
cannot  sit  down  idle  and  live  upon " 

"  We  shall  see — we  shaU  see — **  interrupted  Maria, 
again  growing  impatient ;  "  but  as  to  remaining  here, 
I  am  quite  of  mamma's  opinion — any  place  is  preferable 
to  this." 

"  And  where  ?  may  I  ask,"  said  Grace,  after  a  few 
moments'  pause,  "does  my  mother  intend  to  go,  for 
of  course^  she  has  some  place  in  view  ?" 
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*'  I  will  tell  yott,  if  you  will  promise  not  to  breathe 
it  to  any  living  creature/'  returned  her  sister;  '^for 
mamma  is  determined  to  puzzle  them  all^  and  leave 
them  without  giving  a  single  hint  where  she  is  going 
to." 

''And  she  will  turn  her  back  then  upon  the  place 
where  she  was  bom,  and  lived  all  her  life,  and  not  keep 
up  any  correspondence,  or  give  an  opportunity " 

*'  It  is  just  what  she  intends/'  said  Maria,  hastily ; 
''and  how  can  you  wonder  at  it,  when  all  things  are 

''But  there  are  some  here  who  deserve  different 
treatment/'  replied  Grace.  ''Mr.  Meredith,  for  in*, 
stance,  who,  harsh  as  he  appeared  at  first,  would,  you 
faiow,  have  given  up  his  claim,  if  he  could  have  brought 
the  creditors  to  any  compromise ;  and  then,  there  is," 
she  hesitated  for  several  moipents,  and  then  added ; 
"  William  Mansel,  I  am  very  sure,  Maria,  that  should 

he  recover  his  health,  and  the  shock  that /'  her 

voice  trembled,  and  she  was  unable  to  finish  the 
sentence. 

"  I  will  own  to  you,  Grace/'  said  Maria,  after  some 
minutes  had  passed,  during  which  both  sisters  had 
s(>parently  been  absorbed  in  melancholy  retrospection. 
"I  will  own  to  you,  that  I  have  had  my  thoughts  about 
William — and  as  I  told  mamma  it  would  be  foolish 
to  run  out  of  the  way  of  a  good  oflbr;  but  she  will 
have  it,  that  William  is  too  much  under  his  nucleus 
domination,  and  that  the  old  man,  though  his  heart 
biled  him  when  it  came  to  the  push,  and  he  couldn't 
resolve  to  ruin  the  children  of  his  old  friend ;  yet  she 
is  sure,  she  says,  that  he  hates  the  very  name  of  her. 
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and  of  me^  atid-would  never  consent  to  William's  having' 
me;  and  after  sfll^  Grace^  Pm  not  sore  that  I  oould 
make  up  my  mind,  nov,  to  be  a  farmer's  wife." 

*'  And  what  then  dan  yon  nota  hope  to  be  V*  thought 
Grace ;  but  she  suppressed  the  words  which  sprang  to 
her  lips,  and  merely  ejaculated — *^  Poor  William.'^ 

"  Well — ^but  I  have  not  answered  your  question  yet, 
about  where  we  are  going  to  settle,"  resumed  Maria, 
pretending  not  to  have  heard  her  sister's  ejaculation 
which  certainly  must  have  been  understood,  as  s 
reproof  to  her  levity  and  inconstancy.  '^  Nor  have  yon 
promised  me,"  she  continued  ;  *'  but,  however,  I  know 
I  can  txust  you,  even  without  a  promise — and  so  I 
may  as  well  tell  you  at  once,  that  we  are  goiag,  first 
of  all,  to  Bristol,  and  perhaps  to  Bath ;  at  any  rate,  h 
we  don't  settle  in  Bath,  we  shall  be  near  enough  to  go 
there  very  often." 

**  And  what  should  we  do  there  ?"  demanded  Grace, 
astonished  more  than  ever  at  her  sister's  thoughtless- 
ness. 

".Oh,  I  don't  ^know,"  replied  Maria,  looking  rather 
confused,  as  if  conscious  of  the  reproof  her  sister's 
question  ^conveyed ;  *^  but  there  is  no  knowing,  as 
mamma  says,  what  may  happen — there  are  plenty  of 
great  and  rich  folks  at^Bath." 

"  And  will  the  great  and  rich  folks  have  any  sympathy 
with  us  humble  and  poor  ones,  Maria?"  said  Grace, 
looking  at  her  with  affectionate  regret*  '^  Or  will  our 
being  placed  among  those  favoured  by  fortune  alleviate 
our  misfortunes?  besides,  Bath,  I  have  heard,  is  a 
most  extravagantly  dear  place,  and  surely  that  cannot 
be  a  recommendation  to  those ^" 
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,  ''Goodness^  Graoe,  haw  you  preach !''  intemipted 
Maria/  asBrtmiog  a  hxifjtL  '*  I  am  sore  if  mamma  was 
t<^  hqar  you,. it  would  be  almost  enough  to  firighten  her 
9ttt  of  her  intention." 

«  '*  I  ahoold  be  sorry  to  assume  any  influence  over 
my  mother,''  said  Grace,  sighing  at  the  consdoasness 
of  hav  little  cSause  shie  had  tosr  that  sortow;  ''but 
}0Q,  Maria,  who  really  do  possess  power  with  her 
mghi  —^'* 

"Certainly  not  use  it,  to  persuade  her  against  heif 
projected  journey,  which  I  am  as  much  set  upon  as  she 
can  possibly  be,"  said  Maria,  hastily;  ''Desperate 
eaaea  require  de^arate  remedies,  dear  Grace,"  she 
added  after  a  few  moments'  silence,  "and  that  may 
perhaps  plead  my  poor  motlier's  excuse,  for  what,  I 
dase  say,  to  aober  sediate  people  will  look  like  madness ; 
Imt  mind,  Grace,  I  have  your  promise  that  you  would 
not  9»g  a  word  to  any  one." 

"I  wiQ  not,"  said  Grace,  "you  may  depend  upon 
it.  It  would,  indeed,"  she  added  in  a  melancholy  tone, 
"be  Uttle  pleasure  to  ine  to  repeat  that  which  I  am 
iwe  all  who  are  her  real  fidends  must  condemn."  ^ 

Satisfied  with  what  she  had  learoed,  or  rather  too 
amch  dissatisfied  to  wish  to  renew  the  subject,  nothing 
fnrther  passed  on  the  subject  of  their  intended  removal 
&r  several  days,  when  Grace  heard,  with  an  emotion 
she  coold  scarcely  conceal,  that  her  mother  had  made 
Dp  her  mind  to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  following  wedc, 
having  determined  not  to  await  the  comii^  festivities 
of  Chris^as. 

It  was  to  the  fi:ee  and  social  intofcourse,  which  this 
*cuon  n«v«r  &ils  to  brag  about  among  nei^boon  in 

11.  2  H 
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the  ooiiiitry>  ihat  Grace  had  looked  fivward  with  hope, 
as  affi>rdui(f  the  last  feunt  chance  that  her  mother  might 
\e  induced  to  leacind  her  intention  of  quitting.  It 
was  more  than  possible  too^  it  was  highly  probable,  that 
William  and  Maria  might  be  brought  together  during 
these  merrymakings,  and  Grace  oonldnot  help  prog* 
Bosticating  the  happiest  lesnlts,  eoold  WSliam  ke 
brought  once  more  to  offisr,  and  Maria  to  receive,  €ie 
Yows;  but  these  hopes  were  all  at  once  given  to  the 
wind  by  Mrs.  Woodford's  determination,  and  in  despahr, 
Grace  sought  Maria,  to  learn  from  her  own  lips, 
whether  this  arrangement  met  with  her  approbation. 

''Certainly,  Grace,"  replied  bar  sister;  '*it  is  my 
^ish  to  go :  why  should  I  stay  ?  You  cannot  suppose 
that  we  could  now  mingle  with  the  company  we  did 
last  year— circumstances  are  greatly  altered  since  then.** 
''They  aie»  indeed,"  sstumed  Grace,  with  a  deep 
sigh ;  "  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  of  our  former 
friends,  who  would  not  be  hiqppy  now  to  have  us  of 
tbair  party."  . 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  either,"  returned  Maria, 
with  a  supercilious  smfle ;  ^  but  I  am  really  surprised, 
.Grace,  that  you,  above  all  people,  can  look  forward 
with  any  sort  of  pleasure  to  Christmas,  considering 

that " 

"I  know  what  you  would  say,"  interrupted  fSrace, 
bursting  into  tears,  "but  it  is  not  the  mirth,  or  the 
feasting  of  Christmas,  I  would  wish  to  mingle  in,  Maria; 
but  I  was  in  hopes  that  it  might  bring  us  once  more 
among  friends  from  whom  we  have  been  too  long 
separated.  It  might  restore  my  mother  to  the  society 
she  has  so  strangely  learned  to  despise,  and  which  has 
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learned  to  despise  her.  How  different  would  have  been 
oar  situation  now^  Maria^  if  my  mother  had  been  on 
good  terms  with  people^bnt  you  know^  yon  must  know, 
that ** 

"  I  neither  know,  or  care,  any  thing  about  it/'  said 
Maria,  disdainfuUy;  "all  I  know  is,  that  in  another 
ftrtnight  we  shall  be  beyond  the  reach  of  their  lore  or 
tiS^ir  hatred." 

''Lord,  miss,  there  is  strange  news,'*  exclaimed 
SaDy,  bursting  into  the  room,  and  interrupting  them 
in  their  conversation;  ''Who  do  you  think  is  down 
itairs  fiOking  to  missus  V* 

Grace,  whose  thoughts  could  only  revert  to  one 
person,  as  the  object  of  so  much  interest,  sank  faint 
and  trembling  into  a  chair ;  and  SaDy,  who  instantly 
saw  the  expectations  she  had  raised,  and  felt  the  folly 
of  prolonging  a  hope  which  she  knew  was  fallacious ; 
instantly  added,  ''Oh,  dear,  no.  Miss  Grace,  it  isn't 
him.  I  wish  to  goodness  it  was ;  but  it  is  one  as  near 
as  can  be,  for  it  is  Mr.  William  Mansel  himself;  and 
he  asked  to  see  yon,  as  soon  as  missus  came  into  the 
parlour,  for  1  helped  her  there;  and  while  I  staid  a 
little  settling  the  chairs,  I  heard  him  with  my  own  ears 
ask,  if  he  might  not  be  permitted,"  that  was  the  word^ 
**  to  see  Grace." 

•'And  did  my  mother  refuse?"  demanded  Grace, 
eagerly ;  "  surely  she  could  not  be  so  unkind !" 

"  No,  she  did  not  altogether  refuse,"  replied  Sally ; 
''because,  I  heard  her  say,  'Have  you  any  particular 
tmsiness  with  Grace,  sir  V  and  then  I  was  obFiged  to 
come  out  of  the  room." 

Grace  hesitated  a  moment.    "It  may  be,  perhaps. 
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the  last  time  I  may  see  him/'  8he>  at  last,  observed; 
and«-withoat  heeding  some  remark  of  Maria's,  who 
was  hastily  making  some  alteration  in  her  dress, 
evidently  expecting  to  be  called  down,  and  wishing, 
in  spite  of  the  disdain  she  had  so  reoentlj  expressed 
for  William's  situation  in  life,  still  to  ajipear  as  nmdi 
to  advantage  as  possible  in  his  eyes — she  hastened  to 
the  parloor,  as  quickly  as  her  trembling  legs-  would 
bear  her  there. 

William  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  4oor 
when  she  glided  into  the  room;  and  she  heard  him, 
in  a  tone  of  indignation,  exclum — 

^'  And,  does  Grace,  then,  dare  to  harbour  a  suspici<m 
of  my  brother's  innocence  ?" 

''No;  oh,  no,  William,"  she  eagerly  exclaimed, 
stepping  forward ;  '^  I  know  his  innocence.  Oh,  that 
he  was  but  here  to  vindicate  himself,  none  would,  I 
am  sure,  not  one  would  dare  look  in  his  foce,  and " 

*'  Silence,  miss ;  this  is  not  at  all  becoming  of  you, 
I  assure  you,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Woodford.  **  But, 
as  I  told  you  before,  Mr.  Mansel,  I  am  willing  to  think 
the  best  of  your  brother;  but,  you  must  allow  that 
things  have  a  very  suspicious  look;  and,  until  thay 
are  cleared,  I  cannot  think  that  you  or  any  one  else 
can  blame  me  for  saying  that  I  do  -not  dioose  n^ 
daughter  to  have  any  correspondence  with  Mr/ Bel- 
grave  ManseL" 

^' There  is  no  fear  of  it,  ma'am,"  replied  William, 
in  a  Ume  that  showed  how  deeply  he  felt  her  insinoa^ 
tion;  ''for,  unfortunatdy,  Belgrave  has  given  us  no 
due  to  his  present  situation ;  but,  I  thought,  perhaps 
foolishly,  I  acknowledge,  that  it  would  be  a  satisfoction 
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to  Graoi^  to  hiiar  that  I  have  xeceived  a ,  letter  from, 
him,  and  that  he  is  weU  in  health." 

'^li  is  a  satis&ctioiij  indeed,  to  hear  that/'  aaid 
Gfa0B|»  wam^y;  '*bat,  tell  me,  WiUiam,  does  he  not 
gbm  any  hape^  of  his  return,  or  any  acooont  of ^" 

*^Yoa  shall  read  the  letter  yourself,  Grace,"  said 
WiniaBB,  l^s  ^e  countenance  brightening  at  disoover- 
Ing  tha^  Grace,  in  apite  of  her  mother's  frowns  and 
coldBesB;  still  xetained  all  the  ^warmth  and  kindliness 
ef  hv  natural  diaracter.  ''  Oh,  Grace,"  he  continued, 
*'if  he  could  but  know  that  you  wen  so  anxious  for 
his  wetfttel  but  he  diinks  you  indifferent — thinks, 
indaedithat " 

'*  It  is  of  very  Utde  ccnsequence  to  Grace  Woodfordj 
what  Mr.  Belgrave  Mansel  thinks  of  her,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Woodford;  '^and  I  am  really  surprised,.  Mr. 
Mansel,  that  you  should  take  such  advantage  of  my 
iasiDen  in  letting  yon  see  her,  as  to  give  her  a  letter, 
befcia  my  very  eyes,  from  one  whom  it  is  her  dnty 
tofcigat." 

''But,  whom  I  never  can  forget,"  said  Grace,  ^her 
eyes  beaming  with  animation — "  whom  I  always  must 
leoiembear  as  the  companion  of  my  childhood,  my  kind 
instructor,  and  the  favourite  and  trusted  mend  of  my 
pocrftttier.  But,  here  is  the  letter^  dear  motiber;  I 
wish  not  to  read  it,  if  you  consider  it  improper ;  I  am 
satisfied  to  hear  that  Belgrave  is  well,  and  does  not 
Iffget  his  rfiiends;  I  hope,"  and  her  voice  fidtered, 
''be- is  happier  than  some  of  them." 

Mis.  Woodford  took  the  letter  thus  frankly  o&red ; 
bat  har  chief .  curiosity  seemed  to  be  directed  to  its 
oobride,  and  die  appeared  to  have  totally  fixEgotteh 
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eveiything  ebe  in  her  anxiety  to  decypher  the  post- 
mark. 

'*Yon  may  spare  yourself  all  troable,  Mrs.  Wood- 
ford/' observed  William,  looking  at  her  with  visible 
indignation;  "the  letter  is  dated  from  Portsmoath, 
and  that  is  the  mark  on  the  letter." 

''  Oh ;  I  thought  you  said,  just  noWj  that  yon  were 
in  ignorance  of  your  brother's  situation/'  return^ 
Mrs.  Woodford;  ''and  I  thought  it  might  be  some 
gratification,  to  be  able  to  ascertain  what  paH  of  the 
world  he  was  in.** 

"  I  spoke  the  truth,**  observed  William,  coolly  takings 
the  letter  from  her,  and  putting  it  in  his  pockety 
**  since  he  had  quitted  that  place  before  the  letter  was 
put  in  the  post,  having  left  it,  as  I  learned  from  a 
note  in  which  it  was  inclosed,  in  the  care  of  a  poson 
there,  to  be  forwarded  a  week  after  his  departure." 

*'  It  is  pretty  dear,  however,"  said  Mrs.  Woodford; 
with  malicious  emphasis,  "  that  Mr.  Belgrave  is  aware 
that  a  search  has  been  made  for  him,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  keep  out  of  the  way." 

''  On  the  contrary,  I  am  certain,"  replied  William, 
"  as  certain  as  that  I  am  in  existence,  that  if  he  had 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  what  has  taken  jdace,  and 
the  stigma  that  has  been  attempted  to  be  affixed  to 
his  name,  not  one  hour  would  elapse  before  he  would 
be  on  his  way  hither." 

''It  is  a  pity,  then,  but  that  he  should  know  it/' 
returned  Mrs.  Woodford,  with  a  sneer,  '^  both  tat  his 
friends'  sake,  and  his  own,  if  he  can,  as  you  seem  to 
think  he  can,  so  clearly  establish  his  own  innocence.'* 

''If,  Mrs.  Woodford!"    repeated  William,  indigo 
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mmtly;  ''can  yoa,  after  leading  that  letter,  even  if 
yea  oouid  before  hesitate,  entertain  a  doubt  V* 

"I  see  no&ing  in  that  ktter  which  would  be  re- 
ceived, in  a  court  of  law,  as  evidence  in  his  fiivour," 
said  Mrs.  Woodford,  in  a  tone  which  shewed  she 
considered  her  observation  excessively  shrewd  and 
clever.  ''  If,  indeed,"  she  c<»itinued,  in  the  same  tone 
of  sdf-approval,  ''  we  are  to  take  what  people  say  in 
their  own  defence  for  gospel  truth,  I  fimcy  we  should 
very  seldom  find  people  guilty.  As  to.  what  Belgrave 
lays  of  his  ^spair,  and  his  being  unable  to  bear  to 
behold  Grace  the  wife  of  Sir  Walter,  it  is  all  very  fine 
and  mnantio,  and  certainly  nobody  could  write  better 
on  the  subject  than  he  does;  but,  as  I  said  before, 
I  am  afraid  his  word  would  weigh  very  little  against 
&cts/' 

''And  what  hcts  axe  there  that  can  warrant  your 
aMempting  to  brand  my  brother  as  a  murderer,  Mrs. 
Woodford  r'  said  William,  losing  the  little  remains  of 
ooofaiess  which  he  had  hitherto  preserved.  '*  Were  it, 
indeed,  any  one  but  yourself  who  had  uttered  half  so 
muoh  as  yon  have  done, '— -*-  nay,  Ghrace,  you  need  not 
look  thua  in^oringly  at  me;  for  your  sake,  I  have 
done;  only,  this  T  will  add,  that  for  the  fiiture,  I  trustj 
your  mother  will  be  more  cautious  of  giving  utterance 
to  her  suspicions,  when  I  tell  her  that  there  is  the 
itroagest  reason  to  believe,  after  all,  that  there  has 
been  no  mnxder  committed." 

**  God  be  thanked,"  said  Grace,  devoutly  clasping  her 
hands.  "  Oh,  how  I  have  prayed,  prayed  night  and  day, 
that  some  oonvincing--«ome  evidence  that  could  not 
he  contradiGted  or  doubted  would  arise,  to  establish 
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that  which  I  ha^  never,  no,  nevei;  finr  one  moBnmA, 
doubted — his  utter,  entire  innocence  of  a  dime  whkb 
h  6o  foreign  to  his  kind  nature,  wUch  he  woold  shxink 
from  with  aa  much  horror  aa  I  would  rnyadf ;  bvt, 
tell  me,  dear  William,  irfieie  or  how  has  it  been  prdml 
ihat  - — '• 

''Nothing  has,  as  yet,  been  proved,  Grace,*'  re- 
turned William,  regardless  of  the  inctednloos  sneer 
which  played  on  Mrs.  Wopdfiyrd's  features;  ''but  I 
will  tell  you  what  has  occurred  to  th|ow  a  doubt  c^on 
the  supposed  murder,  if,  indeed,  there  Bad  not  been 
before  quite  enough  to  make  all  veasGnaUe,  attprsi- 
judiced  petsons  doubt,  in  the  utter  disappearance  of 
thel)ody.*' 

*'  That  was  sufficiently  accounted  for,  I  should  think," 
interrupted  Mrs.  Woodferd,  with  eagerness,  ''whan 
there  was  such  undeniable  evidence  that  my  poor  dear 
cousin,  Sir  Walter,  had  been  thrown  into  the  riw: 
we  an  weH  know  that  there  are  so  many  deep  holes, 
that  it  is  iknpdssible  to  get  at  or  fiithom  -*- — " 

''I  acknowledge  all  that,  madam;  but  you  seem 
not  to  be  aware  that  the  suspicious  appearanoes  to 
which  you  affix  so  much  importance  have  sinoe  been 
perfectly  explained,  by  the  disoorary  that  a  consider^ 
able  quantity  of  smuggled  goods  have  been  reoently 
landed  at  the  spot  you  speak  of,  and  thait  ocw  of  the 
gang,  who  is  now  in  prison,  acknowledges  tiiat  en  Um  i 
night  of  the  supposed  murder  he  was  stationed  on  the 
bridge,  to  watdi  that  his  companions  werA  not  in- 
terrupted while  they  landed  a  eaigb  from'  tbehr  boat/'    ' 

''Pezhaps,  then,''  said  Blxs.  Woodfinrd,  beginning 
to  feel  how  odiooB  and  cruel  she  must  ^>peiAr,  in  stilt 
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determinately  shutting  her  eyes  to  all  evidence  in 
hvoai  of  Belgrave/'  perhaps  it  was  by  some  of  that 
?ery  gang  that  poor  Sir  Walter " 

"Sir  Walter  is  not  dead,"  said  WiDiaih,  cooUy; 
^'  not,  if  the  word  of  a  man,  who  has  no  partialities  or 
pngadices  to  influence  him,  can  be  taken." 

"  Not  dead ! — Sir  Walter  not  dead !"  screamed  Mrs. 
Woodford;  ''what,  then,  can  account  for  his  disap- 
pearance, and  at  such  a  moment,  too  ?" 

''That  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say,"  replied 
WiDiam;  "but  this  I  know,  that  Mr.  Tyson,  the 
butler  at  Mr.  Vaughan's,  who  had  seen  Sir  Walter 
leveral  times  before  the  fomily  went  to  Bath,  was  sent 
over  here,  by  his  master,  purposely  to  depose  to  the 
fiMst,  that  he  had  seen  and  spoken  to  Sir  Walter,  in 
the  street,  at  Bristol,  the  very  day  that  the  handbills 
were  pablished  which  described  him  as  murdered,  and 
of  which,  of  course,  Tyson  was  not  then  aware." 

"Bath — ^Bristol!  do  you  hear  that,  Maria?"  ex- 
daimed  Mrs.  Woodford  to  her  daughter,  who,  at  that 
moment,  entered  the  room.  "  Sir  Walter,  after  all,  is 
alive  and  well,  at  Bath,  or  Bristol." 

"I  did  not  say  that,"  observed  William;  "on  the 
contrary,  Mr.  Tyson  said,  that  he  remariced  Sir  Walter 
looked  dreadfully  ill^  and  walked,  with  difficulty,  with 
the  aid  of  a  stick." 

"Well,  but  what  did  he  say?"  demanded  Mrs. 
WoodfOTd,  eagerly;  "did  he  give  no  reason,  no  ac- 
count of  his  mysterious " 

"  I  have  already  said  that  Mr.  Tyson  was  not  aware 
of  the  circumstances  that  had  transpired ;  he  thought, 
natorally,  from  Sir  Walter's  appearance,  that  he  had 

11.  2  I 
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come  to  the  Hot  Wells,  near  which  he  met  him, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  consequence  of  ill 
health." 

"  But,  did  he  say  nothing  at  all  r  persisted  Mrs. 
Woodford ;  '^  surely,  it  was  natural  he  himself  shoold 
make  some  observation,  if  it  was  indeed  him,  and 
Tyson  was  not  mistaken  in  taking  some  other  person 
for  him.** 

"  I  can  prove  to  you  that  was  not  the  case,"  replied 
William ;  '^  for,  upon  his  touching  his  hat  to  him.  Sir 
Walter  came  close  up  to  him,  and,  looking  him  earnestly 
in  the  face,  said— 

"'Do  you  know  me,  friend? — are  you  the  penoa 

?  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  you  before;' 

to  which  Tyson  replied,  'No,  Sir  Walter,  I  could 
not  expect  you  would  remember  me — ^but  I  hope  you 
are  not  oiTended  at  the  liberty  I  took,  for  somehow  I 
felt  so  happy  to  see  any  body  from  my  native  place.' 

'"And  where  then  is  your  native  place?'  said  Sir 
Walter,  looking  surprised.     Tyson  immediately  replied, 

'Llan ;*  and  Sir  Walter,  he  says,  'started  as  if 

he  had  been  stung  with  a  snake.'  '  And  you  did  not 
expect  then  to  meet  me  here  V  he  said,  after  a  moment's 
thought,  during  which,  Tyson  said  he  looked  into  hi» 
fiice,  as  if  he  would  read  his  very  heart.  '  I  never  in 
my  life  saw  such  a  pair  of  eyes,'  he  said  to  me,  yester- 
day, when  he  was  repeating  for  the  twentieth  time, 
I  believe,  all  that  passed ; '  they  seemed  like  two  burning 
coals  of  fire  glowing  in  his  head,  and  his  cheeks  too, 
and  lips  so  deadly-white.'  Tyson,  of  course,  assured 
him  that  he  did  not,  adding  that  it  was  by  mete 
accident  that  he  was  there  himself,  having  come  over 
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from  Bath,  with  one  of  the  ladies  who  was  going  to 
try  the  waters  of  the  Hot  Wells. 

*'' Welly  my  man/  said  Sir  Walter^  at  last,  in  his 
proud  way ;  '  there  is  five  shillings  to  drink  my  health ; 
but  I  request  you  will  not  notice  to  any  one,  at  present^ 
tbat  yoQ  have  seen  me  here.' 

^^It  struck  Tyson  at  the  moment  that  he  took  the 
money,  that  there  was  something^  curious  in  this 
request — and  he  said,  'he  would  willingly  have  given 
the  five  shillings  to  have  been  able  to  summon  courage 
to  ask  Sir  Walter  after  the  femily  at  Rose  Farm ;'  but 
as  he  said, '  Sir  Walter  was  not  a  person  whom  any 
body  conld  venture  to  make  free  with,  especially  a 
servant,'  whom  we  all  know  he  considered  as  no  better 
than  a  slave,  at  any  time;  and  so  he  thanked  him 
civilly  for  the  present,  and  walked  away,  little  thinking, 
as  be  laughingly  says,  *  that  he  had  been  talking  with 
and  taking  money  from  the  ghost  of  a  murdered  man.' 

''  Not  considering  himself  bound,  however,  to  keep 
Sir  Walter's  appearance  a  profound  secret,  he  says,  he 
shobld,  in  all  probability,  have  mentioned  it  at  home 

on  his  return,  had  any  of  the  Llan servants  been 

with  him  at  Bristol ;  but  there  was  only  Miss  Vaughan's 
lady's  maid,  who  is  a  Frenchwoman,  with  her  lady 
there,  and  of  course  he  did  not  say  any  thing  to  her. 

''A  whole  month  passed  before  he  returned  to  the 
fiunily  at  Bath,  and  then,  to  his  utter  surprise,  he  heard 
of  tiie  dreadful  murder  committed  here,"  continued 
William ;  ''  and  to  his  still  greater  consternation,  one 
of  the  advertisements  was  put  into  his  hand,  from 
which  he  learned  that  all  this  had  occurred  long 
previously  to  his  having  met  Sir  Walter,  at  Bristol. 
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'''It  most  Wall  what  the  Londoners  call  a  hoes,* 
was  his  first  exclamation;  'for  the  man  is  no  more 
dead  than  I  ain^  far  I  have  seen  and  talked  to  him 
long  since  that  date^  and  have  even  now  got  the 
identical  piece  of  money  he  gave  me  to  drink  his 
healthy  in  my  pocket.'  It  was  a  new,  Inright,  Spanish 
dollar^  and  Tyson,  strode  with  the  beauty  of  the  coin, 
had  determined  to  keep  it,  as  a  present  to  his  litHe 
god«daaghter,  when  he  should  return  to  Uan . 

"  Paragraph  after  paragraph,  relating  to  the  dreadfUt 
murder,  and  narrating  the  suspicions  that  had  arisen, 
and  the  measures  that  had  been  pursued,  were  now, 
however,  pointed  out  to  him,  in  not  only  the  coonty 
newspapers,  but  the  Lcmdon  and  others;  and  Tyson 
became,  as  he  said,  '  ccmvinced  that  there  was  either 
some  horrid  conspiracy  against  my  poor  brother;  or, 
that  some  strange  misapprehension  had  arisen,  whidi  he 
could  remove.  And  he,  therefore,  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  his  master,  and  relating  what  had 
occurred.' 

''Mr.  Vaughan,  was,  of  coarse,  as  much  surprised 
as  Tyson  himself;  he  hftd  read  with  astotiishment, 
the  accounts  in  the  papers,  but  had  never  for  a  moment, 
as  he  said, '  given  credit  to  the  supposition,  that  one, 
'  whom  he  had  known  so  intimatdy  as  my  brother;' 
for  you  know,  Grace,  ^—  ;'*  and  William  turned  to 
the  latter,  who  was  listening  with  the  deepest  interest 
to  this  detaU,  "  You  know  what  a  favourite  Belgrave, 
from  his  boyhood,  was,  with  the  family  of  Vaughaps, 
imd  how  it  has  even  been  said,  though  very  improbably, 
that  it  was  old  Squire  Vaughan's  int^tion  to  marry 
him  to  one  of  the  young  ladies." 
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^  Yes,  yes,  I  do  welt  know  it/'  replied  Grace,  her 
cheeks  glowing  with  a  deep  hlnsh,  as  William's  remark 
recalled  to  her  mind»  how  often  she  had,  in  girlish 
irowaidness,  reproached  Belgrave  for  his  partiality  to 
the  bmily,  at  Old  Conrt,  and  insisted  that  there  must 
be  something  more  than  mere  friendship  in  his  attach* 
ment  to  the  society  of  two  accomplished  and  beautiful 
females,  like  the  two  Miss  Vaughans. 

William  proceeded ;  *^  I  have  nothing  more  to  relate. 
Mr.  Yaughan  of  course  felt  the  deepest  anxiety,  as 
every  6ne  who  knew  my  brother,  and  had  a  heart 
capable  of  valuing  him" — he  added,  looking  with  pe- 
enliar  significance  at  Mrs.  Woodford — '^  must,  to  restore 
kim  to  society,  and  prove  his  enthre  innocence;  and 
accordingly  Tyson  was  sent  over  here  without  del^y,  to 
repeat,  which  he  has  done  upon  oath,  what  I  have  told 
you." 

**  Then  he  is,  indeed,  at  last  vindicated,"  said  Grace, 
joyfully. 

"  In  every  bosom,  but  those  who  are  pre-determined 
to  find  him  guilty ;"  readied  William. 

"  But  why  did  you  not  tell  me  aU  this  at  your  first 
coming,  Mr.  Mansel?"  demanded  Mrs.  Woodford. 
''Yon  must  naturally  suppose,  that  it  would  be  a  great 
ODBsolation  to  me,  to  hear  that  my  poor  cousin.  Sir 
Walter,  was  still  living." 

^  I  will  tell  you  candidly,  Mrs.  Woodford,  that  I  was 
desirous  of  seeing,  whether  Belgrave  s  own  candid 
reasons  for  absenting  himself,  would  succeed  in  re- 
viomg  the  prejudice  which  I  understood  you  indulged 
against  him." 
''And  he  is  in  Bristol"  said  Mrs.  Woodford,  musing 
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and  evidently  totally  callous  to  the  reproof  which 
William's  last  observation  conveyed.  '^It  is  corioas, 
is  it  not^  my  dear  ?"  she  continued^  looking  at  Maria ; 
<<  a  strange  coincidence ;  hut  of  course  this  infiMrroation 
will  confirm  me  more  and  more  in  my  plans." 

*'It  can  make  liide  diSbrence  to  us,  mamma/' 
returned  her  daughter^  with  an  air  of  pique,  *^  where 
Sir  Walter  has  chosen  to  hide  himself,  since  it  is  plain, 
he  has  no  intentions  to  favour  us  with  his  confidence ; 
and  for  my  part,"  she  continued,  stealing  a  look  at 
William,  who  was  now  deeply  interested  in  some 
remark^  which  Grace  in  an  under  tone  was  making  to 
him ;  **  for  my  part,  I  can  have  no  good  opinion  of  a 
man,  who,  without  any  reason,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
hut  mere  caprice,  has  chosen  to  leave  his  firiends  in 
ignorance  of  what  had  become  of  him,  and  involve 
innocent  people  in  so  much  trouble." 

William's  attention  had  from  the  moment  she  began 
to  speak,  been  withdrawn  from  Grace,  and  wholly  fixed 
on  her  beautiful  sister.  It  was  some  months  since  he 
had  beheld  that  lovely  form  and  features,  for  William 
had  long  been  helpless  and  hopeless  on  a  bed  of 
sickness ;  but  never  had  she  appeared  to  him  half  so 
lovely,  as  when,  as  at  this  moment,  unequivocally 
declaring  her  indifference  to  one,  whom,  until  very 
lately,  he  had  been  taught  to  believe,  fit>m  the  moment 
of  his  introduction,  was  destined  to  carry  off  the  hii 
prize,  for  whom  so  many  had  sighed  in  vain. 

Maria  was  by  nature  a  coquette,  and  h^  mother's 
instructions  and  evil  counsels  had  made  h^  a  heartless 
and  practised  deceiver ;  she  saw  instantly  that  she  still 
retained  all  her  former  power  over  the  heart  of  the 
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flensitive  and  unsophisticated  William^  and  in  a  few 
minutes,  in  spite  of  her  mother's  frowns,  and  fidgets, 
and  discouragements,  her  artless  lover  was  once  more 
at  her  side,  and  in  spite  of  his  former  convictions  and 
eiperience,  inclined  to  believe  that  Maria  really  returned 
his  affection,  and  that  it  would  stiU  be  his  happy  lot, 
to  secure  for  his  bride,  the  Pride  of  the  Village,  as 
Maiia  was  emphatically  called,  by  the  admirers  of  her 
exquisite  beauty. 

In  Maria's  mind,  however,  no  conrespondent  emotion 
was  awakened ;  she  was  glad,  indeed,  to  see  William, 
and  to  renew  the  acquaintance  between  them  which 
had  been  so  long  interrupted,  and  she  was  proud  at 
reading  in  his  eyes,  that  she  still  retained  her  power 
over  him ;  but  beyond  the  entertainment  of  the  moment, 
she  had  neither  wishes  nor  intentions ;  though  as  she 
acknowledged  to  Grace,  when  they  retired  for  the 
night,  she  thought  William  wonderfoUy  improved  in 
person  since  she  had  seen  him,  and  as  to  manners, 
really,  she  observed,  it  was  quite  surprising  to  think, 
that  under  all  his  disadvantages,  William  appeared, 
in  her  opinion,  quite  as  gentleman-like  and  well-bred 
as  ever  Sir  W^alter  did. 

"  And  why  should  he  not  ?"  demanded  Grace.  *'  By 
Sir  Walter's  own  admission,  he  had  not  much  to  boast 
of  over  William,  in  point  of  education,  and  we  are  well 
aware,  that  Sir  Walter  had  never  been  in  much  society, 
any  more  than  William.  Surely  then,  Maria,"  she 
continued,  ^'yon  could  not  suppose,  that  the  mere 
possession  of  riches  was  to  make  such  a  decided  differ- 
enoe.  If,  indeed,"  she  added  with  animation,  ''you 
were  to  ask  my  candid  opinion  between  the  two,  I 
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shpuld  Baj,  that  William  Mansel  is,  in*  reality,  fat 
superior  to  Sir  Walter,  in  manners  as  weU  as  e^erf 
thip^elae,  exempt  money,  because  I  have  read,  that 
the  sorest  proof  of  good  sense  and  good  breeding  is, 
to  be  mindful  of  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  others  rather 
than  your  own." 


<( 


CHAPTER    XV. 

Tnie— hot  there  still  is  Bomething  given  to  gaess. 

Which  a  shrewd  gleaner  and  quick  eye  would  catch 

A  whisper  or  a  niormar " 

Btbow. 


The  surprising  information  of  which  William  had  been 
the  bearer,  though  it  excited  new  hopes  in  the  bosoms 
of  Mrs.  Woodford  and  Maria,  and  removed  from  Grace's 
heart  a  load  of  indescribable  misery,  was  still  far  from 
entirely  giving  satisfaction  to  either  of  them.  Sanguine 
as  Mrs.  Woodford  still  was,  that  she  should  eventually 
secure  .the  fortune  of  her  ''dear  cousin"  to  her  family, 
she  could  not  but  feel  that  Sir  Walter's  unaccountable 
desertion,  and  subsequent  total  silence,  even  as  to  his 
existence,  augured  anything  but  favourably  to  her 
cause. 

Some  serious  cause  there  must  undoubtedly  have 
been,  to  induce  him  thus  to  quit  them  at  sueh  an  event- 
ful moment.  The  moment  of  all  others  when  he  had 
decisively  ex^ained  his  views  and  intentions,  and  had 
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mff  ratson,  tmn  her  (Mn.  W6odfard*fi)  Mady  bin 
quiesoeDce  and  confident  Rntidpations  that  Once  wonld 
reoem  with  eqnal  pleiunre  and  gratitude  his  declara<> 
tion  in  her  &vour,  to  beUeire  tiiat  w6tj  thing-  was 
lettled  to  his  otmost  satisfaction. 

**  There  can  be  hot  one  reasonable  cause  assigned  for 
it,'*  observed  Mrs.  Woodfoid  to  Maria,  after  consider- 
ing and  reconsidering^  and  suggesting  and  rejecting,  a 
thousand  not  probable  but  possible  caucfes  for  the  baro* 
Def  s  departure.  *^  He  must  have  seen JBelgrave  Mansel 
lingering  about  the  house,  and  hairing,  as  he  acknow- 
ledged to  me,  suspected  from  something  he  had  heard, 
that  the  young  man  had  been  a  favoured  lover  in  your 
poor  foolish  iather's  lifetime^  he  was  suddenly  struck 
with  a  fit  of  jealousy,  and  so  went  oS  in  b,  rage,  deter- 
mined to  drop  the  connection  altogether ;  and  besides, 
who  knows  but  that  Belgrave  and  him  might  have  met„ 
sod  perhaps'  the  artful  young  rascal  may  have  said 
Bomething — there's  no  knowing,  indeed,  what  he  might 
»7,  to  carry  his  purpose." 

''Well,  but  if  that  was  the  case,  Belgrave  wocdd 
have  staid.  Mamma,  instead  of  going  off  too,"  observed 
Maria. 

Mrs.  Woodford  was  for  a  moment  disconcerted  ii| 
in  her  suppositions  by  this  remark,  but  it  at  length 
occnrred  to  her,  that  it  was  very  probable  Sir  Walter 
t&ight  conceal  from  his  rival  thai  his  schemes  had  taken 
effect  and  therefore  Belgrave  had  quited  in  despair. 

The  consequence  of  these  suggestions  and  conjectures 

was,  that  Qtaee  became  more  than  ever  the  object  of 

her  mother's  aversion  and  spleen ;  and  twenty  times  in 

the  course  of  the  day  following  William's  visit,  was  the 

11.  2  k 
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poor  girl  condemned  to  listen  to  Tepvotadk  and  infoU^u 
having,  by  her  deception  and  iutrigoing  with  Belgrave^ 
brought  disgrace  on  herself,  and  misery  on  her  ooitnee* 
tions.  On  these  occasions  Maria,  indeed,  nerer  failed 
to  be  her  firm  champion,  venting  on  Sir  Walter  every 
epiliiet  which  feOy,  indecision,  and  imbecility  could 
deserve ;  for  Maria  had  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiveii 
the  slight  he  had  shewn  to  her,  in  preferring  her  sister, 
after  snffisring  her  so  long  to  be  the  dupe  of  her  own 
vanity,  in  supposing  that  it  must  be  to  her  his  homage  was 
directed.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Mrs.  Woodford 
discovered  that  her  views,  and  those  of  her  fiivoarite, 
were,  though  still  tending  to  the  same  end,  totally  dis* 
similar  as  to  the  course  each  thought  best  to  pursue* 
Believing  indeed,  as  she  had  been  taught  to  bdieve,  in 
the  irresistible  power  of  her  own  beauty,  Maria  con* 
ceived  the  loss  of  the  baronet  as  of  no  material  copise* 
qnence  to  herself,  except  as  delaying  for  a  short  time 
her  acquisition  of  the  wealth  and  rank  which  she  ima^ 
gined  that  beauty  was  certain  of  securing  to  her ;  while 
to  Grace  she  knew,  that  however  inconsistent  with  her 
own  feelings,  the  breaking  off  of  the  match  under  any 
circumstances,  except  those  which  had  seemed  to  in- 
volve the  safeiy  and  honour  of  Belgrave  Mansel,  was  a 
source  of  excessive  satisfaction. 

With  all  Maria's  good-nature  and  aflEsction  for  her 
sister,  it  had  indeed  been  a  most  galling  subject  to  her, 
the  prospect  of  that  sister  attaining  withoat  any  tnmUe^ 
or  even  wish  on  her  pert,  that  for  which  she  (Maria) 
had  sighed  and  languished,  and  dreised  and  exhibited 
her  beautiful  person  in  vani.  That  Grace  would  marry 
well,  that  was  to  say,  that  she  would  get  a  rich  hosband. 


I 
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had  wyer  appeased  unlikely;  for  aae  ooold  do  joatioe  to 
1^  siiter^s  worth  and  attractioiis/ meanly  as  her  mother 
ttoDght  of  them,  but  then  Maria  bad  always  considered 
tlus  desnable  event  as  secondary  to  her  own  elevation. 
She  was  to  farm,  the  great  connection,  and  Grace  was 
aftenraids  to  profit  by  the  advantages  she  would  thus 
acqnire.  All  this,  had  been  deranged  at  once,  by  Sir 
Walter's  dechvation  in  favour  of  Grace ;  and  Maria, 
with  no  small  mortification  and  vexation,  saw  the 
httinUe  unpretending  little  girl,  whom  she  was  to  lift 
into  conseqnenoe,  now  likely  at  one  step  £o  supersede 
her;  much  Aerefare  as  she  .had  really  felt  shocked  at 
the  hemUe  cfrcumstaaces  which  had  appeared  to  attend 
Kr  Walter's  disajqpearance,  there  were  moments  when  it 
vaeimpossiblefarher  to  suppress,  or  to  disguise,  her  se« 
CKt  exultation  that  the  match  she  had  contemplated  ifcrith 
•ttch  bitterness  was  prevented,  and  she  was  therefoise 
flow  decidedly  opposed  to  any  measure  which  might 
ibnrsid  its  renewal. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Mrs.  Woodford  again  and  again 
painted  oat  to  her,  the  advantages  that  must  accrue  to 
Jwnelf,  firom  her  sister's  ferming  so  advantageous ,  a 
connection,  Maria  was  obstinately  bent  on  owing 'her 
Ibrtunes  to  herself  alone,  and  therefore  decidedly  averse 
to  taking  any  steps  to  renew  the.  connection  with  Sir 
Walter.  . 

**  I  will  not  go  to  Bristol,  Mamma,"  said  the  s^elf-will- 
ed  beauty,  *^  until  we  are  sure  that  the  good-for-nothing 
wretdi  is  not  there.  What  indeed  could  we  ejspect,  but 
to  be  again  insulted  by  him ;  far  he  would  certainly 
ihiak  and  say,  and  so  indeed  would  every  body  else, 
that  we    had  meanly  followed    him  there:  and   for 
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jov  own  prida't  Mke,  if  ton  noUung  ebe^  I  would  v»t8r 
kt  Kim  have  the  MtisfiMstioii  of  saying  so." 

The  result  of  this  and  similar  dedantions  on  her 
part  tras,  that  Mm.  Woodfiird  was  at  length  rdnctantly 
indnoed  to  lescind  her  detetmination,  and  after  a  long 
discussion,  it  was  finally  settled  between  the  thooghdesa 
and  imprudent  mother  and  daughter,  that  Ohdtimham^ 
of  which  they  had  heard  ^so  much  &om  a  yoong  fianale^ 
tiie  daughter  of  a  fanner,  who  had  spent  one  season 
there,  with  a  rich  old  maid,  hisr  relation,  dionld  he  the 
scene  of  their  debut,  and  Maria's  anticipated  trismpha. 

In  the  meantime,  Maria,  while  tiius  finally  arranging 
with  her  mother  their  future  plans,  wasonce more  sac* 
eessfiil  m  entangling  poor  William  in  the  toils  fiom 
'Which  he  had  once  so  desperately  broken.  It  was  true^ 
that  she  did  not  actually  tell  him  that  she  pnefened 
him  to  all  the  world,  and  that-she  would  be  content  to 
renounce  all  her  ambitious  views  for  his  sake ;  and  it 
was  true,  that  in  confessed  obedience  to  her  mother,  she 
referred  him  to  her,  whenever  he  attempted  to  draw 
fixxn  her  any  promise  or  acknowledgment ;  and  it  was 
equally  true,  that  Mrs.  Woodford,  withont  any  oeremonf, 
decidedly  told  him  that  she  had  other  views !£»  her 
daughter,  than  to  suffer  her  to  tie  herself  to  a  lift 
cf  toil  and  obscurily :  bat  still,  while  Maria  met  him 
with  a  sweet  smile,  listened  to  his  impassioned  whispeys 
not  only  with  patience  bet  with  evident  pleasme,  and 
finally  encouraged  him  to  believe  that  he  was  dear 
to  .her,  by  assuring  him  with  earnestness  that  she  had 
never  liked  Sir  Walter  Flta-Geffirey,    and  that  the 

wosld,  (the  world  of  Llau ,)  bad  been  quite  mis* 

tiken  in  siq^osing  that  she  ever  intended  to  mvny 
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hint^whea,  too,  be  reflected  what  her  situation  was^ 
and  that  she  oonld,  as  he  imagined,  be  no  longer 
Uindsd  by.  waity  into  believing  that  she  could  com- 
iMnd  rank  and  riches,  and  when,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  he  added  his  o»n  now  prosperous  condition,  the 
eomforts  and  oouTeniences  which  he  was  enabled  to 
oominand  by  a  fit  of  unexpected  goaerosit^  on  the 
part  of  his  nncle,  who  thought,  by  the  gift  of  a  few 
bondxed  ponnds  to  his  nephew,  to  compensate  to  him 
for  the  disapfwintment  and  shock  which  be  (William) 
lad  suffered,  he  felt  convinced  that  he  could  have  no 
lesson  to  despair,  not  only  of  gaining  Maria's  consent, 
but  eventually  conquering  the  scruples  of  the  old 
woman,  as  he  was  accustomed,  somewhat  disrespect- 
fiilly  it  uraat  be  acknowledged,  to  call  Mrs.  Wood- 
fioira. 

It  was  some  days  before  Grace,  whose  mind  was 
psinfidly  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  and  the  attempt 
tp  uniavel  the  strange  mysteries  of  Sir  Walter's  dis- 
iqipaarsoce,  and  the  effect  it  had  had,  discovered  the 
cnel  and  ungeoetoas  game  her  sister  was  playing. 
Judging  by  her  own  heart,  she  at  first  believed  Maria 
kad  seen  the  folly  of  aspiring  to  that  which  fste  had 
never  intended  her  for,  that  she  at  length  did  justice 
to  William's  merits  and  his  long  attachment  to  her,  and 
wss  determined  to  renounce  her  ambitious  views,  and 
aeCUe  at  once  into  the  humble  domestic  wife  of  tf 
frrmer;  but  a  very  short  time  convinced  her  that 
Msria  barbonred  no  such  intentions,  for  the  prepara-> 

tims  for  their  departure  from  Uan ,  conducted  as 

Asf  were  with  a}l  possible  seeresy,  could  not  t»e  con- 
csaisd  bom  her,  though  they  were  successfully  so  fiom. 
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him  who  was  so  deeply  interested  inaU  theur  move*' 
ments. 

''Surelj,  sudy,  Maria/'  she  exdaimed,  if ter  wiU 
nessing  the  letter's^  at  least,  equivocal  manner  of  ie-< 
ceivingc  and  replying  to  her  ardent  lover,  who  had^  in 
spite  of  Mrs.  Woodfinrd's  discouraging  coldofsss,  passed 
every  evening  at  Rose  Farm,  from  his  first  or  rather 
his  re-introdnctiun  to  it — ^^' sorely,  yon  can  never  in- 
tend to  keep  poor  William  in  the  dark  to  the  last 
moment,  and  then  leave  him  to  utter  despair !" 

<'  And  how  can  I  possibly  help  it,  Grace,''  returned 
Maria,  blushing  at  the  earnestness  of  her  sister's 
reproof,  **  if  he  will  deceive  himself?  I  have  told  him^ 
and  jnamma  herself  has  told  him,  that  she  will  never 
consent  to  our  marriage,  and  of  course  I  would  not 
act  in  exposition  to  her ;  and  when  he  asked  Ieav£  to 
visit  us  as  a  friend,  and  mamma  did  not  object,.  I 
certainly  could  not  be  expected  to. do  so.  It  is  not 
my  wish  to  give  him  any  uneasiness,  if  I  could  help 
it;  but  as  to  letting  him  know  that  we  are  going  to 

quit  lian ,  mamma  says,  it  would  be  the  height 

tf  folly  and  imprudence." 

''And  you  really  can  consent,  really  can  make  op 
your  mind  to  leave  him,  without  even  a  word  iof  «c- 

plination,  or you  cannot  have  any  aflfection.  ftr. 

him,  Maria ;  it  is  impossible,  or  yon  could  not  hava- 
Ustened  to  his  anticipations  to-night,  that  all.  would 
yet  end  well  and  happily,  without  betraying,  yotnaalf; 
yet,  I  saw  you  smile  at  him,  and  certainly  not  one  woi?d 
was  uttered  by  you  that  could  give  him  a  suspiciott 
of  the  treachery  that  .is  about  to  be  i»ractised  towards 
him.*' 
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**  Treachery,  Grace  1"  repeated  Maria,  angrily,  yet, 
with  a  oonfbaion  that  betrayed  that  she  felt  the  term 
was  not  inapplicable.  "  I  don't  know  that  you  or  he 
either  can  have  any  right  to  accuse  me  of  treachery ; 
he  has  received  a  decided  refusal  bom  my  mother,  and 
I  ieiy  him  to  prove  that  I  have  ever  uttered  a  wotd 
to  lead  him  to  thmk  that  I  would  act  in  opposition  to 
her.  :«Mamma  ocmsiders  it  necessary  to  keep  her  in- 
tentions for  the  future  a  secret ;  and  I  am  really  sur» 
prised  that  you,  above  all  persons,  who  have  always 
prided  yourself  on  being  so  dutiful  and  submissive, 
should  now.  wish  me " 

''I  do  not  wish  you,  Maria,"  interrupted  Grace, 
with  warmth ;  '^far  would  it  be  from  my  thoughts  ever 
to  wish  you  to  act  in  opposition  to  your  mother ;  but 
I  do  say,  do  think,  that  whatever  your  words  may  have 
been  to  William,  your  manners,  your  lodes  have'  been 
snch  as  to  warrant  the  hopes  which,  I  am  sure,  he 
entertains,  and  which  you  are  now  coolly  preparing  to 
hlasi  for  ever.'^    . 

"  Upon  my  word,  Grace,  you  seem  to  be  much  better 
iesmed  in  the  meaning  of  looks  than  I  am,  and  you 
ere  quite  romantic,  too,  in  your  expressions,"  said 
Maria;  ''but,  as  mamma  says,  all  these  fine  things 
shoot  love  are  very  pretty  in  novels,  but  they  don't 
.do  in  common  life." 

Grace  felt  abashed ;  she  was  conscious,  indeed,  that 
her  warmth  in  William's  cause  had  led  her  into  using 
language  which  certainly  did  savour  a  little  of  romance, 
though  she  felt,  also,  that  it  did  not  misrepresent  the 
case,  and  she  therefine  did  not  attempt  to  reply  to  her 
aiater. 
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«'I  win  tdl  yoa  die  mbI  tmth^  Once,"  observed 
M aria>  after  some  minntes'  sOence.  '^  I  do  really  prefer 
William  to  any  one  I  have  ever  aeen ;  and  if  he  ivae 
a  gentleman,  I  would*  marry  him  directly ;  bat  I  am 
firmly  ochivinoed  that  love  marriages^  vfhm  peapk?B 
cJreiimetances  are  not  eqaal  to  their  wishes,  are,  the 
greatest  folly  a  woman  can  be  gdilty-  of.  )E#A  ^t 
mamma,  for  instance ;  she  married,  you  know/^^^sdy 
for  love;  and  yet,  you  well  know,  notbihg*  ceSd  be 
more  unhappy  than  the  life  she  led  with  myt  ih(ll6r. 
And  just  so,**  she  continued,  without  appearing  to 
notice  Grace's  agitation  at  ..the  mention  of  bsr'&tber 
thus  disrespectfolly— ''just  so,  it  wdold  be  with  me 
and  William ;  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  lead 
a  life  of  drudgery  and  obscurity^  and  what  else  can 
a  former's  wife  expect  or  hope  for?** 

*^  And  what  else  can  a  former's  danghter  have  a 
right  to  expect  or  hope  for  ?"  said  Grace,  mtix  serioos^ 
ness. 

Maria  tossed  her  head  sconifolly.  '*I  shall  hope, 
and  do  hope  for  somedimg  more,''  she  replied;  and 
then,  after  contemplating,  for  some  moments,  with 
evident  satisfoction,  her  own  features,  in  the  dressing*- 
glass,  before  which  she  was  standing,  she  ^ded,  with 
a  smile — 

'^  You  may  think  as  humbly  as  you  please,  Grafie» 
df  the  former's  danghter,  but  I  will  never  believe  that 
I  am  destined  to  waste  my  life  in  obsctirity." 

''  But  why  not,  then,  deal  candidly  with  William  ?" 
said  Grace,  who  was  not  even  yet  discouraged  foom 
pleading  warmly  the  cause  of  her  friend. 

"  Because  my  mother  has  a  motive  for  wishing  me 
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to  be  otherwise/'  she  replied.  ^'  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
Grace,  it  has  struck  my  mother  that  it  would  be  very 
possible,  through  William's  means,  to  g^t  Mr.  Meredith 
to  give  her  a  receipt  for  his  debt ;  that  is,  I  mean^  to 
give  up  the  bond  he  holds :  and,  you  know,  that  would 

be  a  great  relief,  because  "   Grace  did  not  wait 

to  hear  any  farther  explanation. 

''And  can  it  be  possible,  Maria,  that  you  can  coolly, 
for  a  mercenary  purpose,  thus  trifle  with  poor  William's 
feelings  ?"  she  interrupted,  in  a  tone  of  reproach. 

Maria,  however,  was  totcdly  insensible  to  her  re- 
proaches; she  was  content,  she  said,  to  know  that 
she  could  save  her  mother,  and  she  concluded  by  ob- 
serving^— 

**  It  is  in  your  power,  Grace,  by  telling  him  all  this, 
to  disappoint  your  mother's  expectations ;  perhaps  you 
will  think  it  your  duty  to  do  so :  but " 

"There  is  no  occasion  for  any  threats,  Maria," 
returned  Grace;  "I  feel,  if  you  do  not,  the  impossi- 
bility of  my  representing  either  my  mother  or  you,  in 
the  light  which  I  must  do  were  I  to  betray  your  confi- 
dence. I  shall  keep  your  secret;  but  I  wish,  I  do 
wish,"  she  added,  with  emphasis,  <Uhat  I  had  never 
heard  it." 


to  2  L 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

*•  That  Huch  things  were. 
And  were  most  dear  to  as,** 

Shakspbari.    ' 

The  time  at  length  arrived  which  Mrs.  Woodford  had 
fixed  for  her  departure,  with  her  family,  from  Rose 
Farm.  She  had  succeeded  to  her  utmost  wishes  in 
cajoling  William,  who  had  been  led,  by  indirect  in- 
sinuations, to  believe  that  his  success  with  her  de- 
pended entirely  on  his  uncle's  giving  this  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  friendship  towards  the  children  of  his 
deceased  friend. 

Mr.  Meredith  had,  indeed,  at  first/  stoutly  protested 
that  he  never  would  consent  to  William's  marrying  one 
who  had  jilted  him  as  so?n  as  a  richer  match  ofiered, 
and  who  now,  as  he  said,  only  consented  because  she 
had  been  disappointed  of  makings « that  match,  and 
feared  she  might  not  meet  with  another;  but  Mr 
Meredith's  obstinacy  was  no  match  for  his  nephew's 
perseverance.  He  was  anxious,  too,  to  see  the  latter 
settled,  fearing,  as  he  observed,  that  he  might  take 
some  mad-headed  freak,  like  his  brother ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  yielded  to  purchase  Mrs.  Woodford's  consent 

» 

at  her  own  price. 

"  And  now,  dearest  girl,"  said  the  sanguine  youth, 
as  he  gave  the  coveted  bond  into  Maria's  hand,  "  there 
exists,  I  trust,  no  farther  impediment  to  our  imine- 


/■ 


\  • 
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diate  happiness,  and  to-morrow  my  uncle  will  ride  over 
vith  me,  and  settle  with  your  mother " 

"No,  not  to-morrow,  William,"  interrupted  Maria, 
breathless  almost,  with  shame,  though  rejoicing  in 
the  success  of  her  efforts — '*not  to-morrow;  give  me 
one  day  to — to  prepare :  that  is,  — —  no,  your  uncle 
must  not  come  to-morrow,  nor  you  either.  I  shall  lay 
m;  commands  on  you  for  the  last  time" — and  she  tried 
to  a.csuroe  a  playful  smile,  to  disguise  her  agitation, 
and  her  real  meaning;  '^to-morrow  you  must  stay  at 
home,  and  leave  me  to  myself." 

William  remonstrated,  grumbled,  persuaded,  and 
implored ;  but  all  in  vain.  Maria  was  firm,  or,  as  he 
said,  obstinate;  and  he  departed — ^to  behold  her  no 
more.  The  next  day  was  devoted  to  their  remaining 
preparations;  and,  at  dark,  Mrs.  Woodford,  Maria, 
and  Grace,  were  driven  to  the  next  town,  in  the  cart 
which  had  been  used  bv  Mr.  Woodford  to  attend  the 
markets  *  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  from  that  alighted 
only  to  enter  the  mail-coach,  which,  at  that  houi*, 
passed  through  towards  London,  by  the  way  of  Bristol 
and  Bath.  So  secretly  had  all  been  managed,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  boy  who  drove  the  cart,  and 
his  &ther,  who  had  previously  conveyed  their  luggage 
to  the  waggon,  by  which  it  was  sent  forward  on  the 
same  road,  not  a  single  person  was  aware  of  their 
departure  or  destination,  the  only  female  servant  who 
remained  having,  on  the  previous  morning,  upon  sonie 
frivolous  pretext,  been  discharged,  and  the  men  sent 
out  of  the  way. 

The  silence  of  the  boy  was  effectually  secured  by  his 
being  deaf  and  dumb,  as  well  as  scarcely  possessing 
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soiGcient  intelligence  to  comprehend  anything,  except 
that  he  was  to  driire  the  horse  till  his  mistress  chose 
to  stop,  and  then  bring  it  home  again ;  while  that  of 
his  father  was  purchased  by  a  handsome  present,  and 
a  promise  of  remitting  a  farther  mark  of  fiivoor,  'should 
he  keep  the  secret  faithfally. 

To  the  last  moment,  Grace,  amidst  a  thousand  con- 
tending and  painful  sensations,  preserved  more  com- 
posure than  either  her  mother  or  Maria,  whose  fears 
of  disappointment  in  their  scheme,  and  consequent 
exposure,  became  quite  overpowering  when  the  time 
for  carrying  it  into  efiect  arrived.  But  when  they  were, 
at  length,  seated  in  the  vehicle  which  was  to  convey 
them  for  ever  from  Llan  ,  and  she  heard  the  smack 
of  the  coachman's  whip,  and  found  herself  rolling  along 
the  road  at  a  rate  which  would,  in  a  short  time,  remove 
her  from  every  scene  she  had  known  and  loved,  Grace's 
fortitude  forsook  her ;  and,  leaning  back  in  the  comer 
of  the  coach,  she  gave  way  to  an  hysterical  burst  of 
tears. 

A  whispered  remonstrance  from  Maria,  and  a  harsh 
exclamation  of,  ''What  is  all  this  nonsense  about? 
do  you  recollect  where  you  are?"  from  her  mother, 
were  intended  to  remind  the  weeping  girl  that  there 
was  a  stranger  present,  a  gentleman,  who  occupied 
the  fourth  comer  of  the  mail,  and  who,  after  having 
at  first  seemed  disposed  to  reply  to  Mrs.  Woodford's 
apologies  for  the  trouble  she  gave  in  entering  the  coach 
from  her  lameness,  with  some  brusquerie^  changed  his 
tone,  when  he  beheld  the  fair  faces  of  her  two  com- 
panions, though  only  imperfectly  seen  in  the  friding 
light,  and  became  all  politeness  and  attention,  con- 
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gratolating  hiniBelf,  as  he  said^  in  being  so  fitvoured 
as  to  have  ladies  for  his  companions^  instead  of  being 
bored  to  death  with  brutes  of  men. 

''Grace,  recollect  yourself;  what  will  strangers  think 
of  yoaT'  whispered  Maria  again,  but  Grace  cared 
oothiog  for  strangers,  or  for  the  whole  world,  except 
that  identical  little  spot  which  she  was  &st  leaving 
behind ;  and  her  sobs  and  tears  redoubled,  as  Maria, 
who,  having  relinquished  the  attempt  to  silence  her, 
exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  exultation, 

"  Here's  the  milestone,  mamma,  I  declare  we  are  a 

mile  iiom already.     How  pleasant  it  is  to  get  on 

80  fast." 

"  Did  you  never  travel  by  the  mail  before  ?"  inquired 
the  stranger,  in  a  familiar  tone. 

"Never,  sir,  indeed  I  have  never  travelled  at  all," 
she  added,  with  nakwtS, 

"Ib  it  possible;  and  have  such  charms  been  con- 
fined to  this  secluded  spot  of  earth?"  returned  the 
gentleman. 

''My  daughter  has  never  been  from  home  before,  sir, 
except  when  she  went  to  boarding-school,  and  then  she 
went  in  her  father's  own  chaise,  so  that  she  knows 
nothing  about  travelling,"  said  Mrs.  Woodford,  who 
seemed  by  no  means  disposed  to  let  the  conversation 
drop. 

The  stranger  appeared  equally  inclined  to  be  upon 
good  terms  with  his  companions,  and  after  another 
compliment  to  Maria,  he  observed, ''  That  young  lady, 
who  seems  to  regret  her  departure  so  much,  of  course, 
has  not  the  happiness  to  call  you  mother,  madam." 

"  She  is  my  daughter,  sir ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
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she  has  very  little  of  the  feelings  of  one^.or  she  would 
not  give  way  to  this  nonsensical  grief,  at  leaving  a 
place,  which  I  am  sure,  has  nothing  to  recommend  it 
to  people  of  any  refinement ;"  returned  Mrs.  Woodford, 
dwelling  with  peculiar  emphasis  on  the  last  wordr' 

'' But,  perhaps  it  is  not  the  place  itself  the  young* 
lady  so  much  regrets,'*  observed  the  stranger,  signifi- 
cantly ;  **  there  are  sometimes  persons  who " 

"  Oh,  dear !  no,  sir — nothing  of  that  kind,  I  assure 
you,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Woodford,  pertly;  '* there  is 
no  person  there,  indeed,"  she  added,  with  an  air  of 
consequence,  ''whom  my  daughters  could  consider 
worth  bestowing  a  thought  upon." 

''  Indeed,  it  is  something  singular  for  a  lady  so 
young,  to  regret  so  deeply  leaving  the  country  k>  enter 
into  gayer  scenes,  for  I  presume  you  are  going  to  the 
metropolis,  madam." 

''No,  sir,  we  stop  at  Bath,  I  have  been  recom- 
mended  to  try  the  waters  there  ;"  and  Mrs.  Woodford's 
consequential  tone  became  still  more  important,  as  she 
gave  utterance  to  this  falsehood. 

Grace  had  in  the  meantime,  succeeded  in  stifling 
the  tears  which  had  provoked  this  discussion,  though 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  banish  the  feelings  which 
had  given  rise  to  them,  or  to  take  any  part  in  the 
conversation  which  ensued,  and  in  the  course  of  which 
the  stranger  contrived  to  learn  all  he  possibly  could 
respecting  them,  their  connections,  situation  in  life, 
and  intended  mode  of  living,  all  of  which  were,  however, 
considerably  embellished  and  modified  by  Mrs.  Wood- 
ford's usual  habit  of  speaking  of  herself,  and  all  that 
concerned  herself. 
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With  the  same  apparent  thoug^htless  candour  that 
prompted  his  questions,  the  stranger  contrived  to  let 
them  know  that  his  visit  to  Bath — he  also  was  to  stop 
in  Bath — was  one  of  mere  pleasure,  that  he  was  indepen- 
A&kt.  <ff  slh  control,  and  sufficiently  at  ease  in  his 
ci^camstances  to  indulge  his  inclinations. 

Quite  undesignedly  too,  as  it  appeared,  he  named 
several  persons  of  rank,  as  his  intimate  friends,  and 
Mrs;  Woodford  in  return,  talked  of  her  cousin  Sir 
Walter,  and  her  father,  who  was  very  near  marrying 
Lord  Loppington's  daughter,  which  would  have  been 
sure  to  have  gained  him  iC  seat  in  parliament,  but  that 
the  lady  preferred  her  own  cousin,  and  ran  away  with 
him. 

**  Do  you  know  the  Melverleys,  of  Cardiston  Hall  ?" 
inquired  the  stranger,  after  listening  patiently  to  her 
pompous  and  tiresome  description  of  some  festivities, 
which  she,  after  all,  could  of  course  only  know  by 
hearsay,  since  they  had  taken  place  at  the  marriage  of 
her  father  and  mother  ;  but  they  served  to  show,  as  she 
.  was  used  to  observe,  that  she  was  not  sprang  from  the^ 
dirt,  and  that  was  the  point  aimed  at  with  her  new 
acquaintance,  whose  account  of  himself,  as  far  as  it 
went,  was  highly  satisfactory  to  her. 

**  Do  I  know  the  Melverleys,"  she  repeated ;  "  yes, 
my  father's  estates  and  theirs  joined,  and  many  a  romp 
1  have  had  with  Frederic  and  Henrietta  Melverley, 
poor  things ;  their  father  was  a  shocking  rake,  he  used 
to  spend  all  his  time  and  money  in  London,  and  leave 
Lady  Melverley  and  her  chjldren  at  the  hall,  with 
scarcely  the  necessaries  of  life;   but  he's  dead  now, 

and  Frederic  has  got   the   title  and  a  large  fortune, 
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which  was  left  him  by  his  mother^s  uncle,  anil  they 
say  he  is  as  saving^  as  his  fether  was  the  contrary — 
but  that  he^s  got  a  son  that  is  likely  to  tread  in  his 
grandfather's  steps,  and  spend  what  his  father  saves.'* 

'*  But  they  do  not  live  at  the  hall,"  said  the  stranger ; 
''  how  then  can  people  in  this  remote  pairt  of  the  world 
pretend  to  know  so  much  ?" 

''I  don't  know,  evil  iame  flies  fast,  they  say;  but 
it  is  reported,  I  believe,  that  the  family  are  coming 
down  to  live  at  the  hall  again,  they  have  been  abroad 
for  many  years." 

*^  Yes,  it  was  there  I  knew  them,'*  said  the  stranger. 
*'  Oh,  indeed — ^but  Henrietta  is  dead,  is  she  not  ?" 
demanded  Mrs.  Woodford. 

''  Lady  Alston  you  mean,  of  course.  Yes,  she  died 
in  giving  birth  to  a  daughter." 

'^  She  was  reckoned  very  handsome,"  observed  Mrs. 
Woodford ;  "  I  wonder  is  her  daughter  like  her." 

"  I  do  not  remember,  my ,  that  is.  Lady  Alston," 

replied  the  stranger ;  '^  but  Julia  is  the  most  beautiful 
creature  ■■  ■ ;  at  least,  people  say  she  is,  and  certainly 
I  once  thought  myself  that  she  could  not  be  surpassed." 
The  stoppage  of  the  coach  for  supper,  put  an  end  for 
the  present  to  the  conversation  which  had  become  so 
interesting.  *  The  stranger  with  great  patience  and 
attention  assisted  Mrs.  Woodford  to  alight,  and 
supported  her  into  the  house,  and  Grace,  who  had  at 
first  felt  considerably  annoyed  by  his  levity,  and  the 
flippant  freedom  of  his  remarks,  was  now  greatly  recon- 
ciled to  him  for  the  humanity  with  which  he  attended 
to  her  mother's  infirmities.  She  shrunk,  however,  with 
great  confusion  from  the  scrutinising  survey  which  he 
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took  of  both  sistera^  as  soon  as  they  came  into  the  fall 
light  of  the  supper-room,  and  pulling  her  large  bonnet 
closer  over  her  &ce,  to  conceal  her  swollen  eyes,  she 
quietly  seated  herself  in  the  most  unobtrusive  comer 
she  ooold  find. 

Not  so  Maria,  under  the  pretext  of  heat  and  head* 
ache^  her  bonnet  was  pulled  off  the  moment  she  entered 
the  room,  and  her  long  and  beautiful  hair  instantly  fell 
over  her  shoulders  in  the  most  graceful  confusion. 

"  Heavens !  J  declare  I  had  quite  forgotten,  I  have 
DO  comb  to  &8ten  my  hair,"  and  she  made  an  attempt 
to  gather  it  up  together. 

''  It  would  be  a  sin  to  hide  such  beautiful  tresses,  by 
torturing  them  into  form,"  said  the  stranger,  viewing 
her  with  evident  admiration.  *'  Let  me  entreat,  that 
yoa  will  not  concern  ypurself  about  that  which  becomes 
yoa  most  admirably." 

"Oh,  but  I  must  I  I  can't  sit  in  this  manner;"  and 
Maria,  with  a  deal  of  well-acted  confusion,  gathered  up 
her  curls  and  replaced  her  bonnet. 

The  stranger's  eyes  seemed  fascinated;  and  Mrs. 
Woodford,  with  ill-concealed  pleasure,  beheld  the  tribute 
which  he  paid  to  her  daughter's  charms.  From  this 
moment,  indeed,  until  the  termination  of  their  journey 
at  the  White  Hart,  in  the  Market  Place,  Bath,  the 
stranger's  every  effort  was  directed  to  conciliate  Maria 
and  her  mother. 

Basiness  of   importance,  he   said,   compeUed    him 

ahmptly  to  leave  them  at  the  moment  of  their  arrival ; 

Init  he  should  live  only  in  hopes  of  meeting  them  again, 

ia  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

Mrs.  Woodford  was  in  high  spirits,  and  loud  in  his 
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praise,  the  moment  he  was  gone,  "  so  truly  polite,  weD. 
bred,  and  genteel,"  she  observed. 
"  And  so  handsome  too,  mamma,"  chimed  in  Maria. 
"  There  is  no  goodwill  lost  between  you,  my  dear, 
for  it  ia  plain  he  thinks  yon  very  handsome,"  retomed 
her  mother.  "  I  wonder  who  he  is  ?  Something  strikes 
me  he  will  prove  to  belong  to  a  great  fomily.  Did  yon 
observe  how  familiarly  he  talked  of  lords  and  ladies  ? 
Yet  we  must  be  careful.  Maris,  for  T  have  heard  there 
are  many  impostors  at  Bath  ?" 

"  Impostor*  !"  returned  Maria.  '-  Sorely  no  person 
with  common  aDder8tai.dmg  could  be  doubtful  that  tbis 
is  a  perfect  gentleman." 

"  Well,  well,  we  shall  see  him  again,  and  have  further 
opportunities  of  judging;"  replied  the  mother,  who 
fancied  that  in  thus  qualifying  ber  praise  of  him,  she 
was  displaying  necessary  and  pmdent  caution;  and 
immediately  after  launched  out  again. 

"How  fortunate  it  is  fisr  us  that  we  came  a  day 
sooner  than  we  intended,  or  we  should  have  missed 
making  this  acquaintance,  my  dear,  and  we  should  have 
felt  qmte  lonely  for  a  time,  even  in  this  beautiful  place, 
without  some  friend." 

Maria  cordially  assented ;  she  was  in  raptures  with 
the  place,  and  never  tired  of  standing  at  the  window 
of  the  room  to  which  they  had  been  introduced,  to 
admire  the  dresses  of  the  passers  by,  and  wonder  what 
could  bring  so  many  people  out  into  the  streets. 

llie  number  of  carriages,  too,  excited  her  astonish- 
ment ;  and  as  she  gazed  at  them  with  interest,  fresh 
hop<^  that  her  mother's  constant  predictions,  thai  she 
was  bom  to  ride  in  her  carriage,  arose  in  her  bosom, 
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and  she  sighed,  only  that  she  coald  not  immediately 
realise  (he  delightful  prospect. 
The  day  passed  away  in  wondering^  admiring,  and 

oonsolting.    All  xeooUection  of  Llan seemed  to 

have  vanished  from  their  minds^  except  poor  Grace, 
whose  thoughts  were  oftener  employed  in  depicting  the 
oonstemation  and  despair  of  poor  William,  and  the  con- 
demnation which  would  attend  their  conduct  from  all 
his  friends,  than  on  present  scenes. 

''What  a  fright  the  girl  has  made  of  herself," 
observed  Mrs.  Woodford^  when  she  at  length  found 
leisure  to  look  at  Grace.  "  I  am  sure  if  Sir  Walter 
was  to  see  you  now^  with  your  eyes  swollen  out  of  your 
head,  and  your  cheeks  as  pale  as  death,  and  the  tip  of 
yoor  nose  as  red  as  if  it  was  a  frosty  morning,  it  would 
be  enough  to  frighten  him  away  again." 

Grace  almost  started  at  the  mention  of  Sir  Walter; 
it  had  never  till  this  moment  occurred  to  her  that  it 
was  possible  they  might  again  meet  him,  whom  she 
oonsidered  the  origin  of  all  her  misfortunes — and  if  they 
did,  and  she  should  be  compelled  to  listen  to  his  odious 
proposals. 

"  Oh,  no,  there  is  no  fear  of  it,"  said  Maria,  to  whom 
she  ventured,  the  first  moment  they  were  alone  together, 
to  whisper  the  terror  her  mother's  words  had  inspired. 

''  I  cannot  think,  how  you,  or  my  mother  either,  can 
for  a  moment  think  such  a  thing  possible,  for  even,  if 
the  story  of  his  being  alive  is  t'rue^  which  I  have  great 
doubts  of,  since  it  has  never  been  confirmed,  except  by 
that  Tyson,  whom  every  body  knows  is  a  great  drunkard, 
and  therefore  hkely  to  have  told  such  a  story  without 
any  foundation,  or  perhaps  took  somebody  else  for  Sir 
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Walter,  whom  he  couldn't  know  much  of;  but  even^ 
I  say,  if  he  should  be  alive,  it  must  be  very  plain, 
Grace,  that  he  could  have  no  affisction  for  you,  or  he 
would,  before  this,  have  made  some  communication^ir 
No,  no,  depend  on  it,  the  poor  man  was  afraid  of 
marriage  after  all,  and  did  not  know  how  to  get  out  of  the 
hobble  he  had  got  into,  without  running  away,  that  is^ 
if  he  really  is  alive,  which  I  very  much  doubt  ?"    f 

Grace,  however,  did  not  doubt  it;  she  had  never 
believed  in  his  death,  even  when  every  one  around  her 
was  fully  convinced  of  it,  and  she  would  not  now  for  a 
moment  admit  a  doubt,  that  he  would  one  day  make 
his  appearance;  though,  that  Maria  might  be  right 
in  her  conjectures,  of  the  cause  of  his  absence,  she 
heartUy  prayed. 

Many  hours  passed  away,  and  their  fellow  traveller, 
on  whose  coming  both  Mrs.  Woodford  and  Maria 
seemed  to  rely,  as  on  that  of  a  friend,  did  not  make 
his  appearance ;  and  too  much  fatigued,  to  bear  up  any 
longer,  the  whole  party  retired  to  rest,  determined  to 
lose  no  farther  time,  but  on  the  morrow,  proceed  to 
establish  themsdves  in  apartments,  and  commence  their 
career  of  pleasure. 

''  I  wonder  what  they  are  ddbg  now  in  Llan-*—  ?" 
was  Maria's  observation  to  her  sister,  as  the  latter 
assisted  her  to  undress. 

'^  I  could  give  a  shrewd  guess,"  she  continued,  finding 
Grrace  not  inclined  to  speak.  '^  It  is  just  nine  o'clock ; 
William,  who  has  returned  with  Unde  Meredith  two 
hours  ago  from  Rose  Farm,  and  has  tired  himself  and 
the  old  man  out  with  wondering  and  imagining  what 
can  have  become  of  us^  has  taken  his  horse,  left  his 
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Rude  to  go  to  bed  if  he  likes^  And  ridden  over  to 

Uan ;  and  there,  either  at  Watkins'  the  grocex'Sy 

or  Morgan's  the  ironmonger's,  or  some  other  of  the 
shop-4oors,  he  is  ia  the  middle  of  a  whole  crowd  of 
them,  telling  his  dismal  tale,  and  listening  to  a  hundred 
jeers,  and  gibes,  and  fidsehoods,  at  our  expense.  Oh ! 
I  know  them  all  well,  the  scandalising,  narrow-minded, 
iUiberal  set,  and  know  they  will  not  scrapie  to  say  any 
thing." 

''  They  will  have  plenty  of  room  to  condemn,  without 
saying  any  thing  but  the  truth  now,"  said  Grrace, 
pointedly. 

"  In  your  opinion,  you  should  say,  Grace,"  returned 
her  sister ;  ''  but  I  hope  you  will  learn  now  to  despise, 
what  such  a  set  can  say  of  us.  The  time  will  come, 
and  I  hope  soon,  when*  we  shall  both  be  able  to  look 
down  upon  such  people  with  contempt." 

*^  That  time  can  never  come  to  me,  Maria,"  observed 
Grace.  ''I  can  only  contemn  those  whose  motives 
are  bad,  and  I  never  saw  among  the  people  you  men- 
tion, any  want  of  good  feeling  or  good  principle.  .  I 
wish  we  may  find  no  worse  among  those  we  are  now 
thrown " 

*'  I  wonder  what  old  Alice  Meredith  will  say,"  inter- 
rupted Maria,  laughing,  and  appearing  totally  inatten- 
tive to  her  sister's  observation.  *'  Oh  I  how  I  do  hate 
that  old  womui ;  but,  thank  goodness,  I  shall  never  see 
her  sharp  scowling  eyes  scornfully  surveying  me  from 
top  to  toe,  and  then  breaking  out  into  some  impertinent 
remark. 

''Alice  was  always  very  kind  and  good-natured  to 
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me,"  observed  Grace ;  "  and  poor  BelgTave"— it  wbk 
the  first  time  Belgnve's  name  had  crossed  her  lipa 
since  they  left  home ;  and  she  suddenly  paused,  as  a 
vbde  train  of  recollections  crowded  into  her  mind. 

"  Aye,  Belgrave  and  Alice  were  dear  friends,"  said 
Maria,  withont  noticing  Grace's  agitation ;  "  but  I 
have  never  told  you  what  the  old  witch,  as  the  boys 
call  her,  said  to  me,  only  last  Sunday,  when  you  know 
I  went  to  church  without  you.  William  waa  as  usual 
walking  by  my  side,  and  she  put  herself  just  in  the 
pathway  before  us." 

"  So  said  she,  looking  at  me, '  Pride  has  been  obliged 
to  stoop,  but  it  will  stoop  much  lower  yet.' 

"  '  Do  not  be  ill-natured,  mother,'  said  William, 
colouring,  but  trying  to  speak  in  his  usual  free  tone.' 

"  '  Mother !'  she  repeated.  '  If  I  were  your  mother, 
boy,  I  would  lind  you  better  employment,  than  to 
waste  your  time  on  that  piece  of  painted  earth,  that 
heartless  image.' 

"William  was  now  very  angry,"  continued  Msria, 
"  and  I  waa  half-frightened  and  glad  to  get  away ;  so  I 
left  him  to  talk  to  her,  and  got  off  as  ^t  as  I  could, 
nor  ever   stopped   till  I  reached  the  stile,  for  I  knew 

half  the  eDviona  snarling  misses  in  Llan heard  her, 

and  vere  enjoying  a  laugh  at  my  expense ;  though 
she  gives  it  to  all  of  (hero  in  their  torn.  William 
would  not  tell  me  what  she  said  to  him  after  I  left 
them,  but  he  looked  very  angry,  and  called  her  '  a 
troublesome  meddling  old  dame ;' '  adding,  *  but  we 
shall  soon  convince  her,  as  well  as  some  others  that 
«nvy  my  happiness,  that  they  are  out  in  their  reckoning.' 
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Poor  Mow/'  she  ejaculated^  after  a  few  moments'  reflec- 
tion; ''I  do  not  think  I  ever  felt  so  sorry  and  ashamed 
of  deceiving  him,  as  I  did  at  that  minute." 

"  Poor  fellow,  indeed/'  re-echoed  Grace ;  and  yet  at 
that  moment,  for  the  first  time,  the  thought  suggested 
itself  to  her  mind,  that  after  all,  it  was  perhaps  a 
fortunate  thing  for  William,  that  he  had  escaped 
marriage  with  one,  whom,  in  spite  of  all  her  sisterly 
affection,  she  feared,  deserved  but  too  well  the  epithet 
old  Alice  had  bestowed,  of— heartless. 

The  breakfast  was  over  and  no  appearance  of  their 
expected  visitor;  and  reluctantly  the  mother  and 
daughter  left  the  inn  to  seek  for  lodgiugs,  leaving 
Grace  with  strict  orders  to  detain  him,  if  it  were 
possible,  should  he  come  in  their  absence. 

Grace  eaniestly  hoped  he  would  not,  but  her  hopes 
were  not  fulfilled,  for  they  had  scarcely  left  the  inn^ 
when  he  was  shewn  into  the  room  by  the  waiter. 

The  most  friendly  inquiries  as  to  their  health,  accom- 
modation, &c.  &c.,  shewed  that  the  interest  he  had 
expressed  for  their  welfare  had  suffered  no  diminution  ; 
the  air  of  levity  which  he  had  worn  during  the  first 
hoars  of  their  acquaintance  had  totally  disappeared; 
his  manners  were  gentle,  soothing,  and  respectful  to- 
wards Grace,  whom  timidity  and  inexperience  rendered 
awkward  and  confused  at  first,  but  whom  he  soon 
contrived  to  render  quite  at  ease  with  both  herself  and 
him,  though  she  could  not  agree  with  him  in  thinking 
that  Bath  was  such  a  delightful  place,  that  she  would 
soon  forget  all  her  regret  at  leaving  the  country. 

Grace  was  still  less  inclined  to  believe  this;  when 
in  an  hour  or  two  after,  at  her  mother's  command,  she 
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followed  tbe  porter  with  their  luggage  to  a  lodging  in 
— — —  Street,  two  small  rooou  and  aa  attic ;  look- 
ing out,  the  dining  room  on  a  dead  vail  t^>po8ite,  at 
the  distance  of  ahout  twelve  feet — the  back-bed  room 
into  a  small  yard,  aronnd  which  were  tailors'  workshops 
— and  tbe  attic  upon  an  interminable  range  of  red  tiles 
and  chimney  pots. 

And  this  was  to  be  their  future  residence,  and  for 
this  they  had  left  the  range  of  a  large  substantial  boose, 
with  nothing  to  intercept  the  pure  breath  of  hearen 
from  entering  all  the  windows,  but  clusters  of  eglantine 
and  jasmine,  or  the  delicious  fruit  of  the  vine. 

Poor  Grace  looked  disconsolately  aroond  her,  as  the 
mistress  of  the  house  preceded  het  into  the  ^nrtments, 
as  she  called  them,  apok^sing  at  every  step  for  their 
not  being  quite  so  nice  as  she  could  wish  them,  but 
the  ladies  that  had  them  last  had  only  left  last  night, 
and  she  had  not  had  time  to  put  every  thing  to  rights. 

"  All  the  cleaning  and  putting  to  ri^ts  in  the 
world,"  thought  Grace,  as  she  gazed  at  the  greased 
and  stained  sofa  cover  and  curtains,  the  dusty,  dis- 
coloured carpet,  and  the  fancy  chairs,  on  which  a  patch, 
here  and  there,  alone  remained  to  teU  that  they  had 
once  been  decorated  with  wreaths  of  flowers — "not  all 
that  hands  could  do,  could  ever  make  this  [dace  and 
furniture  look  wholesome  and  comfortable.'* 

The  bed-room  was  even  more  repulsive ;  the  counter- 
pane looked  as  if  it  was  years  since  it  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  washing-tub,  the  hangings  were  of 
din^,  drab  moreen,  loaded  with  dust,  the  dressing- 
glass  WAS  cracked,  and  everything  looked  slovenly, 
close,  and  unwholesome. 
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**  Tliere  is  another  room  at  the  top  of  the  house^ 
miss,  with  two  beds ;  one,  I  suppose,  for  you — ^for  the 
lady  said  her  youngest  daughter  would  sleep  there — 
and  the  other  for  the  maid  that  I  am  to  get  for  you. 
You  will  like,  perhaps,  to  have  some  of  the  things 
carried  up  there;  out  of  the  way  V* 

Grace  acquiesced — the  top  of  the  house  seemed  to 
promise,  at  least,  more  air  and  better  light  than  the 
first  floor ;  and  she  followed  the  dirty-looking  servant- 
girl,  who  was  called  from  her  occupations  in  the 
idtchen  to  carry  the  lady's  things  up  stairs. 

The  first  view  of  the  attic,  however,  convinced  her 
that  her  expectations  had  overrated  its  attractions.  It 
might  once,  indeed,  have  been  light  and  airy,  but 
economy  had  closed  up  two  of  the  windows,  and  the 
third  was  scarcely  large  enough  to  show  the  dismal 
obscurity  of  the  room.  Two  mean-looking  beds,  with 
a  scanty  piece  of  white,  or  what  had  once  been  white, 
calico,  as  an  apology  for  drapery,  a  ricketty  deal  table, 
and  two  equally  ricketty  chairs,  completed  the  para- 
phernalia of  the  room  which  Grace  was  to  consider 
hers. 

"  Did  my  mother  see  this  room  before  she  took  the 
lodgings  ?'*  she  inquired  of  the  girl,  who  stood  staring 
at  her,  after  depositing  the  trunks  and  band-boxes 
which  she  had  assisted  her  to  bring  up. 

'*  No,  miss ;  the  old  lady  was  too  lame  to  come  up 
stairs ;  and,  besides,  the  beds  wasn't  made,  for  master's 
'prentices  slept  here,  and  deuced  mad  they'll  be  when 
they  come  to  know  they're  turned  out  of  their  beds, 
and  must  pig  in  the  workshop." 

"  Is  there  no  other  room  I  can  have  ?"  said  Grace, 
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whose  horror  at  the  ^^leamace  c^  this  mis^able  place 
was  increased  by  finding  she  wns  to  be  the  successes 
of  the  tailor's  apprentiees  in  their  wretched  bed. 

"  Lauk,  no,  miss,"  said  the  girl ;  "  all  the  rest  of  the 
house  ia  let,  except  the  back  parlour,  where  maatei 
and  missus  sleep,  and  the  back  kitchen,  where  we 
cooks  for  the  lodgers  and  where  I  sleeps." 

"  Good  heavens  !"  Grace  bad  never  formed  an  idea 
that  it  was  possible  for  human  beings  to  exist  thus 
cooped  up,  and  to  eat  and  drink,  and  cook  and  sleep, 
all  in  one  kitchen.  Poor  Grace  !  what  would  she  have 
g^iven,  at  this  moment,  .to  have  been  an  inhabitant  of 

the  meanest  cottage  in   Llan !  for  there  they  all 

had  tight  and  iresh  sir,  and  room  to  be  cleanly. 

"  The  old  lady  said  there  was  no  occasion  to  be 
very  particler  about  your  room,  miss,"  said  the  girl, 
seeing  that  Grace  still  stood,  with  dissatisiaction 
strongly  painted  on  her  countenance  ;  "  but,  if  there's 
anything  you  want,  sich  as  a  washing-stand,  or  a  bit 
of  carpet,  to  make  you  comfortable,  why,  I'll  try  if  I 
can't  get  it  for  you  of  missus,  or  out  of  one  of  the 
t'other  lodger's  rooms :  there's  oiie  as  isn't  werry  good 
pay,  for  missus  aint  seen  the  colour  of  his  money  this 
three  weeks,  so  she  wont  be  werry  partickler  what  she 
takes  out  of  his  room.  And,  now  I  think  of  it,  there's 
a  fender  there  will  make  this  fireplace  look  quite  com- 
fortable, with  a  bit  of  a  chimbly-board  that  missus  '11 
get  Sam  to  knock  up,  when  he's  done  work  in  the 
shop ;  tw  he's  the  only  one  out  of  our  six  boys— great 
hulking  fellows,  as  missus  calls  'em — that  knows  how 
to  handle  a  hammer  or  drive  in  a  nail." 

"  Not  for  me,  I  beg,"  said  Grace,  recalled  from  her 
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melancboly  Aoughts  by  the  mud's  preparitig  to  leave 
her,  to  commit  the  proposed  spoliation  on  the  lodger's 
room  who  was  so  imfortnnate  as  not  to  have  paid  his 
lodgings.  ^'  I  do  not  wish  to  have  anybody  put  to 
inconvenience  for  me;  this  place  will  do  very  well  as 
it  is ;  at  least,  I  will  try  to  be  contented  with  it." 

*'  Laws,  bless  you,  miss ;  there  was  a  very  nice 
lady,  and  her  little  girl — a  real  bdy,  they  said,  she 
wss^  in  her  own  country-**a  Spanish  woman  she  was, 
sad  had  had  houses,  and  lands,  and  servants,  at  her 
bedi  and  call— «nd  yet  she  was  glad  to  put  up  with 
this  room  nigh  upon  two  years,  and  there  was  less, 
furniture,  too,  in  it  than  there  is  now;  for  missus, 
finding  she  was  very  nnsartain  pay,  took  out  the  best 
of  the  things,  after  she'd  been  here  six  or  seven 
months.  Indeed,  she  wouldn't  have  let  her  stay  at 
all,  only  that  she  taught  our  Miss  Matilda,  missus' 
dsughter,  Frendi,  and  dancing,  and  music,  and  needle- 
vork,  and  so  saved  the  expense  of  schooling.  But, 
poor  thing,  ray  heart  often  ached  for  her,  aRer  she 
took  bad  in  the  winter,  and  sometimes  could  hardly 
crawl  out  of  bed  to  light  her  bit  of  fire,  and  get  the 
child  victuals ;  and  often  and  often  I  used  to  run  up, 
on  the  sly,  when  I'd  a  minute  to  spare,  and  do  any 
little  odd  job  for  her ;  but,  laws,  I've  got  sich  a  hard 
place— six  dngle  men,  besides  the  first  floor  lodgers, 
and  missus  is  sich  a  dragon  (in  a  low  whisper)  —that, 
hetween  you  and  J,  I  couldn't  do  half  what  I  would 
have  done  for  the  poor  thing.  She  used  to  promise  me, 
Mmetimes,  that  if  she  lived  to  go  back  to  her  own 
country,  she  would  take  me  with  her,  and  I  should 
never  work  again:    but  there  was  no  such  luck  for 
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Becky;  for  she  went  to  the  country  where  pet^le  never 
come  back,  poor  cretur." 

"  Died !"  aaid  Grace,  raising  her  tearfiil  eyes  to  the 
good-natured,  begrimed  &Ge  of  the  loqoacioua  Becky. 

"  Yes,  miae ;  in  that  werry  bed,  there,"  pointing  to 
the  meanest  looking  one  of  the  two. 

"  And  the  poor  child  ?"  demanded  Grace. 

"  Oh,  God  Almighty  was  pleased  to  take  that  first," 
retnmed  the  girl,  "and  so  saved  it  &om  going  to  the 
workhouse ;  for  it  must  have  gone,  if  she'd  have  died 
fint ;  and  I  should  have  fretted  my  life  out  to  see  it, 
for  I  was  a  parish  orphan  myself  once,  till  they  pnt 
me  '[ffentice  to  missus,  and  I  knows  what  it  is,  not 
to  have  a  friend  in  the  wcffld  to  look  arter  you." 

Grace  slid  the  shilling  with  which  she  had  intended 
to  reward  Becky's  civility  and  evideot  wish  to  obUge, 
back  agun  into  her  purae,  and  sabstituted  half  a  crown. 

"  I'd  rather  miss,  if  you  please,  that  you'd  keep  it," 
said  Becky,  retreating ;  "  if  you  likes  to  give  me  a  cap, 
or  an  apem,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort,  I  shall  thank 
.  you  kindly ;  buft  missus  takes  all  my  wails,  she  says 
she  lays  'em  out  in  clothes  for  me,  but  I've  a  hard 
matter  to  get  a  pair  of  shoes  out  of  her  once  in  half 
a  year,  let  alone  other  things,  which  I  never  have, 
only  what  the  lodgers  is  kind  enough  to  give  me. 
Oh,  Gemini,  if  there  isn't  missus  raving  like  a  mad 
woman,  I  suppose  she  thought  I'd  gone  down  before, 
and  has  just  missed  me.  How  I  shall  catch  it ;"  and 
Becky,  without  waiting  for  farther  observation  fi^mi 
Grace,  clattered  down  stairs,  leaving  the  latter  standing 
alone  in  the  middle  of  her  desolate-looking  room. 

It  was  not  of  herself,  however,  that  Grace  thought. 
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as  she  seated  herself  on  one  of  the  chairs^  her  eyes  still 

dwelling  on  the  shabby  bedstead,  the  paltry  patchwork 

counterpane,  and  the  dingy-looking  blankets  to  which 

Becky  had  pointed.     It  was  of  the  delicately-reared, 

perhaps,  nobly-born  female,  who,  amid  strangers  even 

to   her   language,    and    still    more  strangers  to  her 

feelings,  had  there  watched  over  the  deathbed  of  her 

diild,  the  last  remaining  link  between  her,  and  perhaps 

the  hnsband  of  her  love,  the  all  that  was  left  her  to 

hope  for  and  to  cherish;   and  then,  when  that  last 

blossom  was  blighted,  laying  herself  down  and  patiently 

waiting  God's  own  time,  when  she  would  be  permitted 

to  follow  it.     And  she  was  young  too,  and  beautiful, 

and  accomplished.     How  must  she  have  shrunk  with 

disgust  firom    the    people  whose  paltry  spirits  could 

induce  them  to  insult  her,  even  by  depriving  her  of  the 

wretched  comforts  such  a  place  afforded.     How  in  the 

long  dreary  winters  she  passed  here,  deprived  of  every 

comfort,  must  she  have  looked  back  with  sickness  of 

heart,  and  longing  for  her  own  warm  genial  climate, 

its  bright  cloudless  days  and  splendid  moonlight  nights, 

while  all  around  her  now  was  cold,  and  gloom,  and 

darkness. 

**  And  shall  I  then  murmur  at  being  obliged  to  make 
this  my  resting-place,"  thought  Grace.  "  No,  let  me 
learn  patience  and  humility  from  her  example,  who 
had  much  less  right  than  me  to  expect  such  a  lot." 

In  a  few  hours  Mrs.  Woodford  and  her  daughters 
were  established  in  their  new  lodgings,  and  Maria, 
though  she  felt  somewhat  disappointed  at  their  obscu- 
rity  and  comparative  meanness  to  what  she  had 
expected,  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  it  would 
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not  have  been  prudent  for  her  mother  to  hav«  gone  to 
a  higher  price  thau  she  had  done  for  apartments.  A 
gninea  a  week,  indeed,  appeared  an  extraragant  sum  foe 
such  accommodations ;  bat  their  morning's  promenade 
had  convinced  them  the^  were  tacky  in  getting  them 
even  at  that  price,  the  place  being  so  foil  of  company, 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  get  rooms  at  any  prioe. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

"  Ob,  tbare  >r«  tome 
Cu  triSa  in  cold  nuil;  with  all 
Ths  •■m  loul'i  preciooi  tliroba — to  whoin  it 
A  trinmpli,  that  a  toad  daiotaj  heart 
la  breakiDg  for  them." 


Fob  the  first  tvo  or  three  days  <^  their  residence  in 
Bath,  Mrs.  Woodford  uid  Moiia  were  delighted  with 
all  they  beheld,  the  weather  was  beautiful,  the  streets 
were  thronged  with  fashionables,  and  not  unobserved 
or  undervalued  by  either  mother  or  daughter,  was  the 
notice  and  admiration  which  the  latter  excited.  Even 
Mrs.  Woodford's  infirmities  were  less  Mt,  and  less 
painful  than  ever,  for  she  beheld  many  among  the  rich, 
the  great,  and  apparently  even  the  gay,  who  might  have 
been  glad  to  exisbange  situations  even  with  her;  but 
the  novelty  foded,  the  admiration  went  no  farther 
than  kioks,  or  at  most,  an  audible  whisper,  which  always 
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terminated  with/'' Who  ajre  they?'*  add  both  mother 
and  daughter  began  to  feel  it  tiresome,  to  be  thus 
perpetually  in  a  crowd,  without  recognising  a  single 
&»  that  they  could  claim  the  most  distant  acquaint^ 
ance  with,  or  who  even  seemed  to  take  the  slightest 
interest  in  them,  except  honouring  them  with  a  stare, 
and  not  unfrequently  a  smile  of  derision,  at  the  singular 
discrepancy  which  Mrs.  Woodford's  habiliments  and 
person  exhibited. 

Maria's  natural  good  taste  and  personal  beauty, 
rendered  her  appearance,  though  considerably  far 
behind  the  reigning  fashions,  sufficiently  becoming  not 
to  create  ridicule ;  but  it  was  not  so  with  her  mother, 
who  was  never  satisfied  unless  she  was  loaded  with 
finery,  and  whose  petite  and  deformed  person  was  thus 
rendered  ten  times  more  conspicuous,  as  she  slowly 
paraded  the  promenades,  or  tottered  to  a  seat  amidst 
the  smiles  of  most,  and  the  pitying  looks  of  others. 

"  We  want  somebody  to  introduce  us  properly,  my 
dear,"  she  observed,  when,  after  a  week's  dull  round 
they  found  themselves  still  in  the  same  situation — still 
isolated  amidst  a  crowd  who  were  now  become  too 
familiarised  with  their  appearance,  to  bestow  even  a 
look  of  curiosity  on  the  odd-looking  little  woman,  and 
the  beautiful  girl  who  had  at  first  excited  so  much. 
Jt  was  true,  that  Maria  seldom  met  a  glance  from  the 
gentlemen  which  did  not  express  admiration;  but  it 
went  no  farther  than  glances,  for  her  demeanour  was 
too  modest  to  encourage  levity,  and  even  had  that  not 
heen  sufficient  to  repel  assurance,  she  had  always  her 
motKer  at  her  side. 
And  where,  all    this  time^  was  their  stage-coach 
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Acquaintance  ?  he  had  called,  aa  was  before  mentioned, 
on  the  day  following  their  arrival  at  the  hotel,  had 
chatted  away  nearly  two  hours  with  Grace,  who  had 
found  him,  88  she  told  her  sister,  a  very  pleasant, 
kind-hearted  young  man,  and  had  heard  with  very 
sincere  satisfaction,  that  he  meant,  with  Mrs.  Wood- 
ford's permission,  to  be  a  frequent  visitor  during  his 
stay  in  Bath. 

He  had  announced  himself  too,  as  Captain  Frederick, 
a  distant  relative  of  Lord  Melverley,  and  had,  with 
apparent  sincerity  and  candour,  assured  Grace,  that 
he  should  he  most  happy  to  render  them  any  services 
which,  as  strangers,  they  might  require.  But  more 
than  all  this,  he  had  spoken  in  such  terms  of  her 
sister,  that  Grace,  in  the  innocence  of  her  heart, 
believed  him  actuated  by  the  best  and  purest  principles. 

Maria's  beauty,  he  observed,  in  such  a  place  as 
Bath,  could  not  fail  to  attract  a  number  of  admirers; 
but  he  hoped  and  trusted  Mrs.  Woodford  would  be 
extremely  cautious  in  forming  acquaintances,  since, 
perhaps,  in  no  place  in  the  whole  world  were  there 
collected  so  many  reckless,  heartless  profligates ;  men, 
indeed,  of  rank  and  fashion,  but  totally  destitute  of 
feeling  and  principle,  and  who  would  laugh  at,  and 
triumph  in  the  destruction  and  degradation  of  beanty 
and  innocence. 

"He  talked  to  me,"  said  the  artless  Grace,  in 
repeating  their  conversation  to  her  mother  and  sister ; 
"just  as  a  kind  brother,  or  long-lried  friend  would, 
and  I  am  sure  I  felt  as  much  at  my  ease  with  him,  as 
if  I  had  known  him  for  jears,  instead  of  only  the  day 
before  yesterday." 
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In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  promises  and  professions. 
Captain  Frederick,  for  one  whole,  long,  tedious  week, 
never  visited  them  in  their  new  lodgings.  Several 
times  indeed,  Maria,  in  her  promenades  with  her 
mother,  had  caught  a  distant  view  of  him,  but  it  was 
always  in  company  with  two  ladies  and  a  gentleman, 
and  he  had  always  appeared  to  be  in  such  earnest 
ooHTersation,  that  he  could  not  see  his  stage-coach 
acquaintance. 

Once,  indeed,  they  had  met  face  to  face  in  one  of  the 
libraries  to  which  they  had  subscribed,  having  learned 
from  their  landlady,  that  it  was  fashionable  to  do  so, 
and  Mrs.  Woodford  still  retaining  her  old  predilection 
for  novel  reading ;  and  then.  Captain  Frederick  finding 
it  impossible  to  shun  them,  had  vouchsafed  to  bestow 
a  distant  bow,  and  a  more  familiar  smile  on  them ;  but 
diis  had  rather  mortified  than  pleased  either  Maria  or 
het  mother,  the  ladies  whom  he  accompanied  were 
remarkably  plainly  dressed,  and  extremely  unassuming 
in  their  manners;  the  gentleman  was  absolutely  a 
shabby-looking,  old-fashioned  fright,  to  use  Maria's 
own  terms  in  describing  the  party,  and  why  he  should 
think  it  necessary  to  look  strange,  and  take  airs  in  such 
«<»npany,  they  (Maria  and  her  mother)  could  not 
possibly  imagine. 

"  I  am  sure,"  observed  Maria^  "  he  need  not  have 
been  ashamed  to  own  us,  for  all  the  ladies  had  on,  was 
not  worth  as  much  as  my  Lieghom  bonnet.  By  the 
bye,  mamma,  did  you  see  how  the  young  lady  turned 
*vay  from  the  young  man  behind  the  counter,  when 
be  wanted  her  to  look  at  the  beautiful  ear-rings  that 
We  are  to  rafEe  for,  to«morrow.     I  suppose  she  wanted 

13.  2  o 
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to  pretend  to  be  above  such  tbiDgs — >but  1  latber 
soBpect,  the  truth  is,  they  are  above  her." 

"  I  am  sure  her  gingham  govB  never  cost  above  a 
shilling  a  yard,"  replied  Mrs.  Woodford;  "and  as  to 
that  great  straw  bonnet  that  hides  her  face,  so  that  I 
declare  I  hardly  knov  now,  whether  she  was  a  black 
or  a  white,  it  would  be  dear  at  seven  shillings." 

"  And  yet,  mamma,"  said  Grace,  who  had,  on  this  oc- 
casion, for  the  first  time  been  of  their  party ;  "  from  the 
manner  of  the  shopman,  as  well  as  that  of  several  persons 
who  I  saw  bowed  to  her,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  she 
is  a  lady  of  some  consequence ;  and  as  to  her  fece,  I 
caught  a  full  view  of  it,  when  she  turned  suddenly  round 
to  give  some  money  to  that  poor  woman,  who  stood 
at  the  door  with  a  poor  sick  child  in  her  arms,  and 
I  thought  I  never  saw  such  a  sweet  beautiful  counte- 
nance in  my  life." 

"  Oh !  you  are  a  judge  of  beauty,  I  dare  say," 
retorted  Mrs.  Woodford,  contemptuously ;  "  and  by 
the  bye.  Miss  Grace,  it  was  very  impertinent  of  you 
to  step  back  and  give  that  beggar  woman  something, 
but  I  suppose  yon  thought  it  pretty  to  imitate  your  lady 
of  consequence.*' 

Grace  did  not  reply,  as  she  might  with  truth  have 
done,  that  so  far  from  imitating,  she  had  been  the  first 
to  notice  the  poor  woman,  and  unostentatiously,  and 
as  she  imagined  unobserved,  had  stolen  back  to  slip  a 
sixpence  into  her  hand,  with  a  gentle  half-murmured 
wish,  that  she  had  it  in  her  power — ■■  - 

"  God  in  heaven  prosper  you,  young  lady,  and  grant 
you  may  never  know  the  want  of  it,"  had  been  the 
exclamation  of  the  woman  on  receiving  it,  and  ihe  tone 
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in  which  this  benediction  was  uttered^  whether  true  or 
false,  had  roused,  it  appeared,  the  feelings  of  the  youn^ 
lady,  who  had  been  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Woodford's 
disquisition,  and  she  had,  after  glancing  on  Grace's 
blushing  face  a  look  of  kindness  and  sympathy,  turned 
back^  and  added  something  to  her  gift,  which  had  sent 
tbe  poor  woman  away,  evidently  astonished  and  over- 
whelmed with  pleasurable  surprise. 

More  than  once,  in  the  course  of  the  two  or  three 
following  days,  some  ill-natured  remark  on  the  part 
of  Mrs.  Woodford,  or  expression  of  mortification  on  that 
<>f  Maria,  recalled  to  Grace  what  she  would  otherwise, 
probably,  have  forgotten,  the  meeting  with  Captain 
Frederick  and  his  friends;  and  she  was  compelled  to 
owD,  that  she  had  been  hasty  in  forming  so  strong  a 
predilection  in  his  favour,  for  that,  certainly,  his  conduct 
did  Dot  at  all  correspond  with  his  very  warm  assevera* 
tioQs  of  friendship  and  respect  for  Mrs.  Woodford  and 
lier  family. 

**  It  is  not  that  I  value  him  a  bit,"  said  Mrs.  Wood- 
ford, one  evening  after  having,  as  usual,  made  his 
extraordinary  neglect  of  them  the  subject  of  a  thousand 
animadversions ;  '^  for  after  all.  What  is  he  ?  some  poor 
relation,  no  doubt,  of  the  Melverley  family,  and  as  to 
bia  captaincy,  we  all  know  captain  is  a  fine  travelling, 
title,  and  it's  ten  to  one  if  he's  more  than  an  ensign 
or  lieutenant,  at  most ;  but  even  if  he's  a  captain,  he 
would  be  no  catch,  for  they  can  none  of  them  manage 
to  live  on  their  pay,  and  can  have  very  little  to  spare 
for  a  wife." 

"  And  yet,  mamma.  Captain  Barnet's  lady,  that  was 
down  at  Llan all  last  summer,  made  a  great  dash,'* 
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observed  Maria;  '*and  wore  very  expensive  dresses, 
you  know." 

**  Yes !  but  she  had  a  private  fortune,  child,  or  she 
could  not  have  done  it.  No,  no,  depend  upon  it,  no 
woman  could  live  on  her  husband's  pay  as  an  officer ; 
and  so,  if  Captain  Frederick,  as  he  calls  himself,  has 
nothing  more,  he's  quite  in  the  right  of  it,  not  to  think 
of  marrying." 

"  And  yet,"  thought  Grace,  "  I  would  wager  my  life 
he  does  think  of  marrying,  and  has  chosen  his  wife  too, 
and  that  sweet  beautiful  young  lady  that  hung  so 
familiarly  on  his  arm,  is  destined^to  bear  that  title,  or 
I  am  much  mistaken." 

Aware  that  such  an  observation  would  only  draw 
from  her  mother  some  ill-natured  remark,  Grace,  how- 
ever firmly  convinced  in  her  mind  of  the  fact,  suppressed 
her  thoughts,  and  she  felt  doubly  glad  she  had  done 
so,  when  some  days  after.  Captain  Frederick,  having 
first  sent  up  his  name,  followed  the  maid-servant  into 
the  room,  before  Mrs.  Woodford  had  time  to  say 
whether  she  chose  to  be  visible  to  him  or  not. 

A  whole  torrent  of  surprises,  reproaches,  insinuations, 
and  affected  resentment,  on  the  part  of  Maria  and  Mrs. 
Woodford,  was  listened  to  with  patience  and  pretended 
;iorrow  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman;  but  Grace, 
who  was  perfectly  silent,  though  she  had  replied  to  his 
greeting  with  as  much  freedom  and  kindness  as  ever, 
read  in  his  countenance  that  he  was  fSur  better  pleased 
.with  this  reception,  than  he  would  have  been  with  a 
more  quiet  and  indifferent  one. 

'*  I  plead  guilty,"  he  at  length  observed  with  a  smile, 
''  to  the  charge  of  having  designedly  avoided  you,  but 
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Diy  motives  were  anything  but  disrespectful  to  you ;  the 
^  ia,  my  dear  madam,"  addressing  Mrs.  Woodford ; 
''the  two  ladies  you  have  seen  with  me  are  my  aunt 
wd  cousin,  the  gentleman  I  have  the  honour  to  call 
my  unde,  and  three  more  tiresome  determined  bores 
never  existed.  My  aunt  is  a  bigotted  methodist,  and  she 
had  made  as  great  a  fool  of  her  pretty  little  daughter  as 
hetself.  Their  whole  and  sole  aim  here  is  to  make  con- 
certs, and  had  I  yielded  to  my  own  inclinations,  and  made 
you  acquainted  with  each  other,  the  consequence  would 
^ve  been,  that  you  would  have  been  bored  to  death, 
as  I  have  been,  with  their  fanatic  nonsense  ;  but,  thank 
goodness,  I  am  at  last  rid  of  them,  they  have  gone  off 
to  Devonshire  to*day,  and  the  moment  I  was  free,  I 
have  hastened  to  you." 

Maria  did  not  seek  to  dive  very  deep  into  the  truth 
of  this  account  of  Captain  Frederick's  motives,  his 
present  avowed  devotion  soon  eflhced  all  past  mortifica- 
tions; ''he  was  henceforth  wholly  devoted  to  their 
service,"  he  said,  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  he  had  brought 
tickets  of  admission  for  the  theatre  for  that  very  night, 
and  requested  to  be  allowed  to  escort  them  there. 

Mrs.  Woodford  was  in  raptures ;  at  last,  her  Maria 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  introduced  to  the  world,  and 
as  she  accepted  his  offer,  she  acknowledged  that  he  had 
quite  made  the  amende  honorable,  for  what  she  had 
prematurely  considered  his  unpardonable  neglect. 

Much  as  Grace  still  inwardly  grieved  at  the  altera- 
tion which  had  taken  place  in  her  situation,  unhappy 
3nd  desponding  as  she  felt,  whenever — and  in  justice 
to  her,  it  must  be  said,  that  whenever  was  nearly  every 
moment  of  the  day— *that  she  thought  of  Belgrave, 
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ashamed  and  distressed  as  she  was,  as  she  recalled  to 
her  mind  the  circumstances  attendant  on  her  mother's 

departure  from  Llan ,  melancholy  as  these  causes 

all  combined  could  and  did  make  her,  still  Grace  was 
but  a  girl  naturally  lively  and  fond  of  pleasure,  and  as 
such  it  could  not  be  surprising,  that  she  heard  with  an 
emotion  of  pleasurable  surprise,  Captain  Frederick's 
proposal  to  accompany  them  all  to  the  theatre.  She 
had  never  but  once  witnessed  any  thing  approaching  to 
a  theatrical  representation,  and  that  was^  malgre  its 
deficiencies  of  scenery,  machinery,  dresses,  and  decora- 
tions, so  interesting  to  her,  that  she  had  often,  when 
listening  to  Belgrave  Mansel's  description  of  the  won- 
ders he  had  beheld  at  the  Bristol  theatre,  when  he  had 
acconipanied  his  imcle  there,  and  in  faint  imitation  of 
which,  William  himself,  and  some  other  young  men 
of  the  town  had  once  got  up  in  their  bam  the  tragedy 
of  Douglas,  Belgrave  having  himself  enacted  the  part 
of  Lady  Randolph,  and  William,  Anna^  because  not 
a  female  was  to  be  found  who  had  confidence  or  talents 
to  take  a  share  in  their  diversion.  Ever  since  that 
memorable  evening,  as  has  been  beforesaid,  Grace  had 
indulged  the  wish  to  behold  a  theatrical  representation, 
with  all  those  advantages  of  which  Belgrave  had  spoken, 
and  her  little  heart  bounded  now  at  the  thought,  though 
the  next  moment  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  at  the 
recollection  that  he  who  had  so  often  described  to  her 
the  splendour  and  illusions  which  had  appeared  to  him 
so  perfect,  was  no  longer  near,  to  behold  it  with  her 
and  partake  her  pleasure. 

To  Maria  it  was  an  epoch  which  seemed  to  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  her  future  life — alas !   how 
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Iktle  did  she  dream  that,  in  reality,  it  wonld  decide 
what  the  teintnre  of  that  life  was  to  be ! — and  some 
hours  were  spent  in  dressing  for  this  momentous  ap- 
pearance, which,  in  both  Maria  and  Mrs.  Woodford's 
estimation,  was  not  of  less  consequence  than  that  of 
B  first-rate  beauty  in  the  court  circle.  During^  all  this 
ardaous  task,  in  which  Grace,  not  without  many  secret' 
sighs  at  the  meanness  and  frivolity  which  even  filial 
duty  could  not  blind  her  to  in  her  mother,  had  been 
actively  and  usefully  employed,  not  one  word  had  been 
said  as  to  her  (Grace's)  own  appearance ;  and  when,  at 
length,  she  timidly  inquired  whether  she  should  now 
go  and  change  her  frock,  Mrs.  Woodford's  look  of 
astonishment,  whether  real  or  affected,  at  once  bespoke 
what  her  words  speedily  confirmed,  viz.  that  she  h^d 
never  for  a  moment  thought  of  Grace,  and  that  it 
was  now  too  late  to  commence  the  task  of  dressing. 

''It  wants  but  five  minutes  of  the  time  Captain 
Frederick  appointed,"  she  observed,  ''and,  of  course, 
we  cannot  keep  him  waiting.  But,  what  in  the  world 
can  you  have  been  thinking  of,  Grace,  to  leave  till  this 

time  • but,  no  matter,  you  can  go  another  night ; 

this  will  not,  of  course,  be  the  only  time  we  shall 
visit  the  theatre.  And,  besides,  I  don't  at  all  like 
trusting  Jane  (the  servant  their  landlady  had  recom- 
mended them)  to  sit  up  alone  for  us ;  she  looks  stupid 
wjd  sleepy,  and  if  she  was  to  fall  asleep,  she  might 
set  fire  to  herself  and  the  place ;  so  it  will  be  better 
you  should  stay  at  home,  and  then  you  can  finish 
altering  Maria's  pelisse,  in  case  she  should  want  to 
wear  it  to-morrow." 

Grace,  perhaps,  had  never  felt  more  keenly  than  at 
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that  moment^  the  immeasu^ble  distance  which  existed 
in  her  mother's  heart  between  herself  and  her  sister. 
She  looked  at  the  latter,  for  the  thousandth  time  sur- 
veying herself  in  the  mirror,  smiling  in  anticipation 
of  approaching  pleasure,  and  triumphing  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  enabled  at  last  to  display,  to  the 
utmost  advantage,  that  beauty  which  she  had  been 
taught  to  consider  so  inestimable.  But  Maria  was 
too  much  absorbed  to  bestow  even  a  thought  on  her 
(Grace's)  disappointment;  and  when,  at  length,  she 
did  turn  from  the  glass,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Grace's  mournful  features,  conceiving  only  that  it  arose 
from  the  disappointment  the  latter  felt  at  not  being 
of  the  party,  she  exclaimed — 

'^  My  dear  Grace,  how  sorry  I  am ;  and  this  is  the 
first  time,  too,  that  ever  I  saw  you  anxious  about 
pleasure." 

^'  I  am  not  anxious  now,  Maria,"  returned  Grace,  in 
a  grave  tone ;  ^^  a  few  minutes  ago,  indeed,  I  acknow- 
ledge, I  anticipated  an  evening's  agreeable  entertain- 
ment, but  now " 

She  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  her  voice  faltered. 

"  Now,  miss  !"  repeated  Mrs.  Woodford,  sharply ; 
**  and,  pray,  what  has  happened  now,  to  make  you 
think  otherwise  ?" 

^'  Nothing  has  happened,  mamma,"  replied  Grace, 
with  emotion;  '^but  my  feelings  are  changed,  and  I 
would  not  now  go,  if  it  were  in  my  power." 

"  I  understand  all  this,  perfectly  well,  Grace,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Woodford,  after  surveying  her,  for  some 
moments,  in  silence ;  "  it  all  arises  from  a  mean 
jealousy  of  your  sister :    this  is  not  the  first  time  I 
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have  seen  it ;  but^  let  me  advise  you  not  to  give  way 
to  it,  for  it  can  only  serve  to  make  you  miserable." 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply^  she  turned  to  Maria, 
and  again  commenced  her  survey  of  her,  turning  her 
nmnd  and  round,  to  see  that  every  plait  of  her  dress 
was  properly  disposed,  and  nothing  omitted  which 
coald  heighten  her  beauty,  and  totally  regardless  of 
the  feelings  which  swelled  Grace's  bosom  almost  to 
suffocation  at  this  undeserved  md  cruel  repix>of. 

Grace  jealous  of  Maria's  beauty! — she  who  had 
patiently  employed  three  long  hours  in  assisting  her 
to  set  off  that  beauty  to  the  greatest  advantage,  who 
had  arranged  and  re>arrauged  her  ringlets  and  her 
flowers,  clasped  her  necklaces  and  bracelets,  and 
broui^ht  forth  her  own  little  stock  of  ornaments  for 
Maria  to  try  whether  there  was  any  of  them  she 
would  like  better  than  her  own,  and  had,  without  a 
mnrmnr,  submitted  when  the  capricious  beauty,  after 
being  once  completely  dressed,  and,  as  even  Mrs. 
Woodford  allowed,  never  to  greater  advantage,  had 
suddenly  torn  off  the  coronet  of  flowers,  pulled  the 
combs  out  of  her  hair,  and,  shaking  loose  all  the 
linglets  and  bandeaux  which,  in  compliance  with  her 
taste,  Grace  had  formed,  declared  it  was  frightful 
altogether,  and  she  would  have  it  all  done  over  again  ! 

Even  the  partial  mother  had  loudly  exclaimed  against 
her  caprice,  and  declared  it  was  a  shameful  waste  of 
time  and  trouble ;  yet  Grace  had  not  only  borne  all 
with  a  smile,  but  had  instantly  commenced  again 
combing,  brushing,  and  forming,  round  her  pliant 
fingers,  the  long  glossy  ringlets  which  had  been  thus 
deranged,  without  a  single  word  of  reproof,  but,  on 
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the  contrary,  agreeing  with  her  siflter,  that,  although 
she  looked  well,  still  it  was  not  exactly  the  most 
becoming  style  to  hei  featurea. 

"  She  would  look  well  any  how,"  said  the  doating 
mother,  gazing,  with  a  look  of  approval,  on  her 
daughter's  beautiful  face. 

"Yes,"  replied  Grace;  "and,  in  my  opinion,  never 
so  well  as  totally  unadorned.  Look,  mamma,  now  at 
her ;  if  it  was  but  the  fashion  to  wear  the  hair  loose, 
hanging  over  the  shoulders  in  soch  curls  as  these, 
would  not  she  look  better  than  ever  V* 

And  she  was  accused  of  mean  jealousy  \  Grace 
turned  one  look  upon  her  sister ;  but  Maria  was  again 
absorbed  in  the  alteration  of  her  sash,  which  she  had 
now  decided  looked  most  graceful  fastened  at  the  side. 

"  Do,  Grace,  just  tie  it  for  mo ;  nobody  can  tie  a 
bow  so  well  as  you." 

Grace  laid  down  the  work  which  she  had  taken  up 
to  hide  the  emotion  which  her  mother's  observation 
had  created,  and,  without  uttering  a  single  word, 
obeyed  her  sister's  request;  and,  at  that  moment. 
Captain  Frederick  was  aononnced  ss  uwaiting  them 
in  the  drawing-room. 

"  You  need  not  come  down,  Grace,"  observed  Mrs. 
Woodford,  hastily;  "f  will  make  a  proper  apology 
to  him  for  your  not  going,  though  I  don't  suppose 
that  will  be  any  great  disappointment  to  him,  unless, 
indeed,  he  is  inclined  to  be  a  sec<Mid  Sir  Walter,  and 
fancy  you  into  a  beauty." 

There  was  only  wanting  this  to  complete  Grace's 
dtscomfbrture ;  but  again  she  bent  over  her  work,  and 
resolutely  avoided   a   single   expression  of   those  re- 
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bellious  feelings  which  she  felt  it  totally  impossible 
to  suppress. 

"  God  bless  you^  Grace/'  said  Maria^  trippings  good- 
humooredly  back  into  the  room^  and  affectionately 
kissmg  her  cheek.  *^  I  wish  yon  were  going  with  us ; 
but,  never  miiid,  do  not  be  low-spirited^  it  is  only  for 
one  evening  yonr  pleasure  is  delayed.  Good  gracions ! 
is  it  possible  that  you  take  it  so  seriously  to  heart, 
Grace  i"  she  continued,  as  she  beheld  the  tears,  which 
Grace  could  no  longer  prevent  flowing  down  her 
cheeks;  ''I  am  sure  I  would  rather  stay  at  home 
altogether,  than  that  you  should  fret  so  about  it." 

'*  And  is  it  possible,  Maria,  that  you,  too,  so  grossly 
mistake  me,  as  to  suppose  that  I  envy  you  the  plea- 
rare  you  are  going  to  enjoy  ?  or  that  it  would  at  all 
xeconcile  me  to  the  loss  of  it,  that  you  should  be 
deprived  of  it,  too  ?  No,  no ;  you  ought  to  know  me 
better,  though  my  mother  is  determined  to  believe 
me  80  base  and  little-minded ;"  and  again  she  wept, 
as  she  recurred  to  her  mother's  cruel  observation. 

'*  She  does  not  believe  you  any  such  thing,  Grace. 
How  can  you  be  so  foolish  as  to  fret  at  anything 
mamma  says?  you  know  it  is  only  a  bad  habit  she 
has  got  into  of  saying  sarcastic  things  at  ever}*body's 
expense.'* 

*' Except  yours,  Maria,''  said  Grace,  emphatically. 
"But,  do  not  again  mistake  my  meaning;  I  do  not 
envy  you  that  you  are  beloved  by  your  mother,  but 
I  do  lament  that  I  have  no  portion  of  that  love.  But, 
do  not  let  me  detain  you,  dear  Maria ;  this  is  no  new 
theme  of  sorrow  to  me,  and,  unfortunately,  there  wQl 
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be  opportunities  enough  for  me  to  speak  of  it,  if, 
indeed,  it  would  not  be  wiser  and  better  to  bury  it 
in  oblivion." 

'^  I  shall  talk  to  mamma  about  her  injustice/'  said 
Maria,  thoughtfully,  as  if  it  had  but  just  occurred  to 
herself  that  Grace  had  a  right  to  complain  of  the 
preference  shewn ;  and,  repeating  her  aflfectionate  good* 
bye,  she  hastened  to  join  her  mother  and  her  com- 
panion, and,  in  a  few  moments,  Grace  heard  the  coach 
which  had  been  sent  for  drive  from  the  door. 
'  Never,  perhaps,  in  her  life,  had  Grace  passed  so 
dull  and  utterly  comfortless  an  evening  as  this;  the 
noise  of  rain  beating  heavily  against  the  windows  was 
only  interrupted  by  the  click  of  pattens  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  occasionally  the  heavy  lumbering  of  a  coadi 
or  cart,  of  which  few  passed  down  the  narrow,  un- 
frequented street  they  inhabited.  It  was  cold  and 
chilly,  too;  but  she  could  not  have  a  fire,  for  her 
mother  would  have,  perhaps,  considered  it  a  useless 
luxury.  The  task  of  completing  Maria's  pelisse,  which 
Mrs.  Woodford  had  so  unfeelingly  extorted,  prevented 
her  for  a  moment  beguiling  her  melancholy  thoughts 
with  a  book,  though  a  new  novel  of  Miss  Edgeworth's, 
which  Captain  Frederick  had  recommended,  was  tempt- 
ingly placed  on  the  table  before  her ;  but  Grace  soon 
forgot  the  novel,  though  she  had  glanced  through 
the  two  or  three  first  pages,  and  found  in  them  a 
strong  incentive  to  go  on ;  and  mechanically  she  con- 
tinued, for  hours,  to  ply  her  needle,  for  her  thoughts 
were  busy  with  past  scenes,  and  the  present  were 
forgotten. 
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**  What  soothiDg  raodleetions  throog, 
Preseoting  many  a  moarnfal  token, 
That  heart's  reinembraDce  to  prolong. 
Which  then  was  blest,  bat  now  is  broken ! 

The  coach  stopping  at  the  door,  gay  voices  speaking, 
and  light  footsteps  ascending  the  stairs,  aroused  her 
from  her  dream ;  and  before  she  could  gather  up  her 
work,  or  light  the  second  candle,  which,  in  obedience 
to  her  mother's  instructions,  stood  ready  to  be  kindled 
on  the  table,  Maria,  her  face  radiant  with  pleasure, 
and  accompanied,  not  by  Captain  Frederick,  but  ^ 
stranger  equally  handsome,  fashionable,  and  capti- 
vating, entered  the  room. 

'*  It  is  only  my  sister,  Mr.  Grant,"  said  the  former, 
as  the  stranger  drew  back  and  respectfully  made  room 
for  Grace  to  pass  with  her  bundle  of  work,  into  the 
next  room. 

"  Do  not  run  away,  Grace,'*  she  continued,  "  mamma 
is  coming  np  and  Captain  Frederick,  but  she  is  rather 
slow.  Do  pray  be  seated,"  and  she  pointed  to  a  chair 
to  the  gentleman  she  called  Mr.  Grant,  who  was  still 
standing  gazing  at  Grace,  whose  usually  pale  cheek 
was  now  lighted  up  with  a  deep  glow,  at  being  thus  sur- 
prised in  a  confusion  and  litter,  as  her  mother  would  have 
^ed  it,  and  which  would  not  have  failed,  she  knew, 
to  have  called  forth  the  severest  reprehension  from  the 
latter. 

"  I  cannot  consent  to  sit  down,  if  I  am  to  be  the 
iQeans  of  disturbing  your  sister,"  said  the  stranger, 
still  keei»ng  his  eyes  fixed  on  Grace,  who,  having 
hastily  thrown  her  work  into  the  adjoining  room,  ran 
back  to  gather  up  her  thready  silk,  &c.,  from  the  table. 
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"  Ob,  no,  Grace  will  sit  down  with  as  directly," 
returned  Maria ;  "  only  mamma  is  a  little  particular, 
and  she  is  afraid  oF  being  scolded  for  littering  the 
drawing-room. 

Mr.  Grant  threw  a  look  round  the  room  as  he 
repeated, 

"  Scalded !  heaven  forbid  that  any  one  should  think 
of  scolding  such  a  gentle,  timid  being  I"  bnt  Grace, 
though  she  saw  the  look,  and  felt  her  cheeks  bum  still 
more  painfully  at  the  derision  it  conveyed,  of  the 
elegant  apartment,  which  was  thus  pompously  desig- 
nated, did  not  hear  the  accompanying  words,  (cic  she 
had — somewhat  alarmed  at  her  mother's  remaining  so 
long  in  the  cold  passage  below— ran  down  to  meet 
her. 

Mrs.  Woodford,  however,  was  ascending  the  stairs, 
leaning  on  Jane,  the  new  servant,  and  pausing  at  every 
step,  to  give  her  some  directions,  from  which  Grace 
learned,  that  the  two  gentlemen  intended  staying  to 
sup  with  them. 

"  Grace,  do  you  go  down  to  the  kitchen,  and  see 
that  every  thing  is  sent  up  [uxipvly,"  she  observed,  the 
moment  she  beheld  her  anxious  daughter. 

"  There's  nothing,  ma'am,  bat  the  bone  of  the  leg 
of  mutton  left,"  said  Jane,  earnestly ;  "  down  stairs, 
and  the  pie  you  have  locked  up  in  your  cupboard." 

"  You  need  not  mind  about  supper,  Grace,"  said 
Mrs.  Woodford,  without  noticing  her  servant's  pert 
observation ;  "  only  see  that  a  clean  table-cloth,  and 
knives  and  forks,  and  every  thing  proper  is  put  in  the 
tray,  the  rest  will  be  brought  presently." 

A   loud    knock    at   the  door,  now  announced   the 
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urrival  of  Captain  Frederick^  and  while  Jane^  at  her 
mistress*  desire,  ran  down  to  let  him  in^  the  latter 
whispered  to  Grace. 

"  Our  fortunes  are  niade^  Grace,  Captain  Frederick 
is  desperately  in  love  with  your  sister,  and  his  cousin, 

Mr.  Grant,  who  we  met  with  to-night " 

Captain  Frederick  ran  hastily  up  the  stairs,  and 
prevented  the  conclusion  of  her  communication,  which, 
far  from  producing,  as  she  seemed  to  expect,  a  corres- 
pondent pleasure  to  that  which  danced  in  her  own  eyes, 
bad  only  the  effect  of  rendering  Grace  more  confused, 
oneasy,  and  embarrassed. 

Suiely— -surely  these  men  will  penettptte  my  mother's 
intentions,  and  we  shall  all  become  the  subjects  of 
their  ridicule,  she  thought  to  herself,  as  she  proceeded 
to  the  kitchen,  to  superintend  the  sleepy  and  more 
than  half-reluctant  Jane,  who,  by  no  means  relished 
the  additional  work  of  waiting  upon  the  supper-table, 
after  having,  as  she  grumbled  more  than  once,  '*  been 
slaving  like  a  horse  at  the  wash-tub  all  day.'' 

*' Missus  told  me,  she  kept  very  little  company," 
she  observed ;  *' when  she  hired  me— but  this  don't  look 
much  like  it,  bringing  home  gentlemen  to  supper,  at 
this  time  o'night,  to  keep  poor  servants  out  of  their 
l>ed8;  and  how  it  looks,  Miss  Grace,  to  see  Missus 
>nd  Miss  Maria  stuck  up,  all  over  flowers,  and  lace,  and 
ribbon,  and  you  with  nothing  but  that  plain  muslin 
frock;  I  never  see  such  a  difference  made  between 
children  in  my  life,  and  I  wonder  how  you  can  bear  it. 
I  wmider  what  the  gentlemen  can  think." 

"  I  care  nothing  what  any  one  thinks,  Jane,"  replied 
Grace ;  "  f  am  perfectly  contented " 
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"  Oh,  no,  miss ;  don't  asy  that,  for  aa  I  was  saying 
to  the  young  man  that  lodges  in  the  front  attic " 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  make  me  the  anhject  of  your 
oonvenation,  Jane,  with  the  yonng  man  in  the  front 
attic/*  inteimpted  Grace,  hastily ;  "  but  come,  carry  the 
tray  up,  and  lay  the  cloth,  and  I  vill  remain  here,  and 
attend  to  the  dooi,  if  the  person  comes  with  the  supper, 
whatever  it  is," 

Grace,  however,  was  not  a  little  surprised  and  con- 
founded, when,  a  few  minutes  after,  in  obedience  to  her 
promise,  she  answered  the  summons  at  the  street  door, 
and  beheld  no  less  than  three  persons  loaded  with 
every  delicacy  that  could  be  procured  at  so  short  a 
notice,  and  learned  that  there  was  yet  another  to  come, 
with  wine. 

Could  it  be  possible,  that  h^  mother  was  so  in- 
fatuated with  her  imaginary  prospects  for  her  daughter, 
as  to  have  thus  expended  in  luKurious  indulgence,  far 
two  or  three  hoars,  a  sum,  which  would  have  been 
sufficient,  with  economy,  to  have  provided  tor  her 
family'  for  a  month.  There  was,  indeed,  another 
thought  came  over  her  mind,  as  she  gazed  with  wonder 
at  the  cold  fowl,  tongue,  ham,  lobsters,  jellies,  tarts, 
sallad,  &c.,  &c. ;  another  thought  which  might  account 
fer  the  profusion  and  extravagance,  but  it  was  too  de- 
grading, and  Grace,  devontly  prayed  Jt  might  not  be  so. 

All  suspense,  however,  was  soon  at  an  end. 

"  Mercy !  Captain  Frederick,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Woodford,  approaching  the  supper-table,  having,  during 
its  preparation,  affected  to  be  totally  indi^rent  to  it, 
and  wholly  occupied  in  conversation  with  her  visitors. 
"  Mercy,  what  an  extravagant  man  you  are,  who  would 
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ever  have  thought  of  your  ordering  such  a  sapper,  I 
thonght,  to  be  sure,  you  were  only  going  to  send  in  a 
lobster,  or  something  of  that  sort,  to  make  up  with 
my  cold  leg  of  mutton,  or  I  should  have  put  a  stop  to 
it,  I  assure  you ;  why,  here's  a  supper  fit  for  a  prince.'' 
'^  A  prince  might  think  himself  honoured  to  partake 
of  it  in  such  society,"  returned  Captain  Frederick, 
looking  at  Maria  significantly. 

''Well,  I  am  sure,  you  are  polite,"  returned  Mrs. 
Woodford,  whose  spirits  seemed  ezhilirated  beyond  all 
pnidence ;  ''  but  I  really  don't  know  how  I  shall  ever 
make  you  amends,  for  putting  you  to  so  much  trouble* 
Maria,  dear,  you  take  this  seat,  and  Captain  Frederick 
will  sit  next  you ;  Mr.  Grant,  will  you  honour  me  by 
taking  this  chair  at  my  left  hand." 

Mr.  Grant's  eyes  had,  until  this  moment,  been  fixed 
on  Grace's  deeply  glowing  and  expressive  countenance, 
he  bad  marked  the  deep  flush  of  vexation  and  the 
start  of  surprise,  which  she  could  not  control  at  hearing 
lier  worst  fears  thus  confirmed,  and  he  seemed  totally 
absorbed  in  endeavouring  to  penetrate  the  meaning  of 
this  emotion. 

The  mention  of  his  name,  by  Mrs.  Woodford, 
recalled  his  recollection  to  what  was  passing,  and  he 
was  about  to  seat  himself  in  the  chair  she  pointed  to, 
when  he  saw  that  Grace  was  still  standing,  looking 
inesolutely  at  her  mother,  as  if  doubtful  whether  she 
was  expected  to  sit  down,  or  whether  she  was  at  liberty 
to  withdraw. 
"Miss  Wootlford,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  observed. 

eagerly ;  **  you  are  not  seated,  pray " 

**0h,  Grace  will  sit  any  where,  Mr.  Grant,"  said 
13.  2  Q 
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Mn.  Woodford,  hastily;  "pray do  not  give  youTBelf  any 
trouble  about  her ;  sit  dowa  wher?  you  are,  child,  axiA 
then  yoQ  can  make  yourself  useful,  vithoot  incommod- 
JDg  any  one.'* 

Grace  complied  with  this  mandate,  thoagb  ber  eyes 
involuntarily  filled  with  tears;  what  ironid  the 
strangers  think  of  her,  to  see  so  striking  a  distinction 
made  between  her  and  her  sister ;  she  dared  not  glanc* 
towards  either  of  them,  but  in  silence  seated  herself 
where  her  mother  had  indicated.  The  supper  passed 
off  very  gaily,  the  gentlemen  were  both  pleasant,  well 
educated  men — but  poor  Grace  felt  more  than  onc« 
ready  to  sink  with  confusion,  as  her  qnick  eye  detected 
the  significant  smile  which  was  frequently  interchanged 
between  them,  at  Mrs.  Woodford's  assumption  and 
ignorant  garrulity,  especially  on  the  subject  of  the  play 
they  had  seen,  and  those  she  had  witnessed  in  her 
youth,  in  the  country. 

She  thought  nothing  at  all,  she  observed,  of  what 
they  had  seen  to-night,  the  School  for  Scandal,  and  the 
Padlock;  fof  her  part,  she  liked  nothing  but  deep 
tragedy,  such  as  Shakspeare's  Douglas,  and  Alexander 
the  Great,  for  she  would  not  give  a  pin  to  see  a  play 
where  the  people  were  only  such  as  one  could  see  every 
day  in  the  streets,  and  walked  about  and  talked  just 
like  one's  self;  and  as  to  singing,  she  liked  nothing 
but  Italian  songs. 

"  Do  you  understand  Italian,  madam  ?**  inquired 
Mr.  Grant. 

"Very  liltle,"  she  replied,  with  an  affected  toes  of 
head  ;  "but  my  music  master  was  an  Italian,  and  after 
hearing  him,  I  could  never  bear  English  songs.'- 
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Grace's  eyes  were  fixed  mare  firmly  than  ever  on 
the  table-clothy  she  felt,  though  she  could  not  see^  that 
their  guests  were  laughing  at  her  mother ;  and  she  felt 
too,  most  acutely^  that  her  mother  deserved  to  be 
laughed  at. 

The  wine  raised  Mrs.  Woodford's  spirits  still 
higher,  and  dissipated  the  slight  bashfulness  and  con* 
straint  which  had  prevented  Maria's  taking  any  very 
{HTominent  part  in  the  conversation^  and  Graoe  soon 
had  reason  to  blush,  as  much  for  her  sister's  foUy  and 
flippancy,  as  she  had  previously  done  for  her  mother's. 
Grace,  indeed,  of  the  whole  party,  was  the  only  one 
vho  remained  totally  unaltered,  but  she  resolutely  and 
positively  declined  to  taste  a  second  glass  of  wine,  the 
first  she  took  in  obedience  to  her  mother's  command, 
who,  seeing  her  hesitate  when  Mr.  Grant  requested  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  taking  wine  with  her,  abruptly 
derired  her  not  to  make  a  fool  of  herself,  but  to  thank 
Mr.  Grant  for  the  honour  he  did  her. 

Not  even  her  mother's  commands  could  prevail  on 
her  the  second  time ;  she  was  in  agonies  at  all  she  saw 
&nd  all  she  heard,  for  Captain  Frederick  was  now,  in 
accents  sufiiciently  audible  to  reach  her  attentive  ear, 
from  time  to  time,  addressing  the  moat  ardent  declara- 
tions of  eternal  love  to  Maria,  while  his  friend  took 
^veiy  opportunity,  which  her  reserve  would  allow,  of 
assuring  her,  Grace,  how  greatly  he  admired  her ;  and 
there  was  something  in  the  manner  of  both  the  gentle* 
men,  which  to  her  sensitive  mind  conveyed  any  thing 
bat  respect  Bespectl  how  can  they  feel  respect  for 
the  daughters  of  one  who  takes  such  infinite  pains  to 
convince  them  that  she  is  undeserving  of  respect," 
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tfaoi^ht  Grace ;  "  bnt  the  next  moment,  she  reproadied 
herself  for  the  idea,  for  she  looked  np,  and  beheld  her 
mother's  eyes  fixed  on  Maria,  with  a  look  of  the  mott 
doating  fondness,  and  the  recollection,  that  after  all 
it  was  her  auction  for  her  favonrite  child,  and  her 
hope  of  seeing  her  aggrandieed,  seemed  snffident  to  the 
kind-hearted  Grace  to  excuse  her  ever;  folly. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and  the  gentlemen's 
hilarity  became  still  more  unbridled,  thongh  even  Mrs. 
Woodford  had  been,  at  last,  so  far  awakened  to  the 
imprudence  she  had  been  guilty  of,  as  gradually  to  sink 
from  the  most  unbounded  familiarity  and  ease  to  com- 
parative reserve  and  silence.  Grace  was  stOJ,  as  she 
had  been  from  the  beginning,  distant,  cold,  aad  utterly 
impenetrable  to  all  Mr.  Grant's  flattery  and  hyper- 
bolical compliments;  but  Maria,  unsuspicious,  giiidy, 
and  innocent  of  any  intentional  evU,  was  still  all  liveli- 
ness, chat,  and  frivolity.  Grace  was  upon  thorns — more 
than  once  she  ventured  to  hint  that  the  morning  was 
far  advanced,  and  that  tbey  were  unaccnstomed  to  sacb 
hours ;  but  Captain  Frederick  replied,  by  gaily  singing, 

"What  havB  we  with  Time  to  do? 
Son*  of  Carai  'twu  nitde  for  yon." 


And  Maria  so  loudly  applauded  •  the  sentiment,  that 
Mrs.  Woodford  seemed  to  be  unable  to  find  courage  to 
enforce  what  the  uneasiness  and  gravity  of  her  counte- 
nance betrayed  her  underatanding  suggested,  that  it 
was  quite  time  to  separate.  The  sun  had  long  risen, 
before  the  visitors  could,  as  they  said,  resolve  to  tear 
themselves  away,  and  Grace,  miserable,  dejected,  antici- 
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pating  eyil^  to  which  she  could  give  neither  shape  nor 
make^  retired  to  her  gloomy  chamber^  without  remaining 
to  hear  the  remarks  which  Maria  eagerly  commenced^ 
on  their  evening's  amusement  and  companions. 

"  Laws  a  mercy.  Miss  Grace,  what  be  you  just  come 
to  bed/'  said  Jane,  raising  her  head  to  look  at  the 
latter,  as  she  softly  stole  into  the  room,  hoping  to  retire 
vithoat  any  remarks  from  their  garrulous  hand-maiden, 
whose  manners  and  observations  were  very  little  to  her 
liking  at  any  time,  and  had  been  on  the  preceding 
evening  particularly  offensive. 

Jane  had  herself  been  dismissed  to  bed  the  moment 
she  had  cleared  the  supper  table,  and  her  having  had 
two  or  three  hours'  sleep^  together  with  the  brightness 
of  the  sunbeam,  which  for  a  few  minutes,  at  this  early 
hour,  found  its  way  into  the  room,  made  it  appear  to 
her  even  later  than  it  was. 

^'VVell/'  she  continued  turning  herself  about;  ''its 
fine  to  be  gentlefolks^  for  they  can  do  any  thing,  and 
nobody  must  think  no  harm,  much  less  speak  it ;  but 
if  it  was  poor  folks  that  set  op  all  night  with  strange 
men,  and  let  'em  treat  'em  with  supper  and  wine  and 
that.  Lard  they'd  be  every  thing  that's  bad,  and  their 
characters  gone  for  ever ;  but  I  s'pose  its  all  right,  and 
I'm  sure  its  none  of  my  business,  if  missus  likes  it,  if 
the  sets  up  every  night,  so  as  she  dont  keep  me  up,  for 
I'm  a  very  bad  un  at  late  hours." 

Grace  continued  silent;  she  had  no  disposition  to 
enter  into  any  justification  or  explanation  with  this 
malicious  and  ignorant  being,  -and  having  grumbled 
a  little  longer,  and  wondered  what  the  landlady  would 
t*y  to  such  racketty  doings,  Jane  again  fell  asleep. 
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Fatigned  and  wearied  ae  she  was,  however,  Grace 
found  it  impossible  to  follow  her  example. 

What  would  be  the  end  of  the  rash  imprudent 
course  her  mother  was  pursoiug?  most  it  not  end  ia 
ruin  and  disgrace  ?  were  questions  she  perpetaally  asked 
herself.  That  Captain  Frederick  entertained  one  serioas 
thought  of  making  her  sister  his  wifie  she  had  not  a 
h(^,  for  if  he  had,  would  he  not  have  been  aoxiooa 
to  screen  her,  who  would  hencdinAh  become  so  nearly 
allied  to  himself  as  Mrs.  Woodford  would  be,  shoald 
such  an  event  take  place;  and  on  the  contrary,  how 
many  times  that  evening,  had  she,  Grace,  detected  him 
leading  her  «n,  by  sly  and  apparently  deferential  ques- 
tions, to  expose  her  vanity  and  ignorance ;  even  Maria, 
with  all  his  warmth  of  admiration  and  passionate 
assever^ions  of  love,  had  not  escaped  his  ^pensity 
to  ridicule,  and  more  than  once,  Grace's  calm  severe 
glance  had  disconcerted  him,  and  omvinced  her  by  his 
confusion,  that  there  was  no  sincerity  in  his  pro£es8ioDs. 
But,  allowing  that  he  meant  all  that  ber  mother  took 
it  for  granted  he  did  mean,  who  was  Certain  Fred- 
erick ?  what  did  they  know  of  his  family,  his  character, 
even  his  means  to  support  her  uster,  as  hei  mother 
expected  ? 

And  besides,  said  Grace  to  herself,  when  thus 
recalling  every  circnmstanoe  to  her  mind— even  granting 
that  his  fortune,  his  disposition,  every  thing,  should 
accord  with  my  mother's  wishes,  he  will  not  expect  that 
in  marrying  my  sister  he  is  to  marry  all  her  family, 
and  to  be  charged  not  only  with  a  portionless  wife,  but 
a  mother  and  sister  little  better  than  beggars,  and  even 
if  he  was  willing,  could  I  bear  to  live  a  mean  dependant 
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oh  such  a  man,  or  indeed,  any  man.  No,  sooner  would 
I  earn  my  living  by  any  means,  however  hamble ;  and 
mj  poor  mother  too,  miserable,  indeed,  would  be  her 
sitaation,  to  be  dependant  on  one,  who  even  now,  when 
it  is  his  wish  to  concOiate  and  please  her,  cannot  con- 
ceal that  he  despises  her. 

Feat  long^  after  Grace  had' laid  her  head  on  her  pillow, 
did  these  and  similar  thoughts  continue  to  keep  her 
from  repose;  but  tired  nature  at  length  asserted  its 
power,  and  she  slept  soundly,  tOl  awakened  by  the  sound 
of  Jane's  voice  close  to  her  ear. 

"  Laws,  Miss  Grace,  do'ee  get  up  and  come  down,*' 
she  exclaimed ;  ''  for  there  be  a  country  ehap  of  a  boy 
down  stair8>  has  got  a  letter  for  missus,  for  I  read  the 
direction ;  but  I  can't  get  a  word  out  of  him  good  or 
bad,  and  indeed,  it  is  my  opinion  he  cannot  s^ak,  or 
else  he  don't  know  no  English,  and  he  wont  give  the 
letter  to  me." 

Grace  was  up  and  dressed  in  a  few  minutes,  for  she 
instantly  recognized,  in  the  description  of  the  boy,  the 
son  of  the  man  who  had  been  her  mother's  confidant 
in  quitting  the  farm ;  and  the  expectation  of  learning 
some  intelligence  of  the  place  and  friends  whom  she 
feared  she  had  beheld  for  the  last  time,  speedily 
banished  all  feeling  of  fatigue  from  the  revels  of  the 
preceding  evening. 

It  was^  indeed  Dummy,  as  he  was  usually  called 
among  the  country  people,  who  awaited  her  appearance ; 
and  it  might  have  been  doubted  whose  countenance 
expressed  the  most  joy,  Grace's  or  his,  when  she  de- 
scended the  stairs,  at  the  bottom  of  which  he  was 
waiting. 
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To  every  living  being  aboat  the  farm,  Grace  had 
been  endeared  by  the  gentleness  of  her  disposition, 
the  sweetness  of  her  manners,  and  the  warmth  of 
sensibility  which  made  her  constantly  the  friend  and 
advocate  of  all  who  needed  her  services ;  but,  perhaps, 
among  them  all,  none  had  ever  been  so  devotedly 
attached  to  her  as  the  poor  lad  who  now  stood  before 
her,  and  whose  irremediable  affliction  had  made  him 
the  object  of  her  constant  attention  and  care. 

Poor  Joe,  indeed,  conld  scarcely  have  explained,  had 
the  power  been  given  him,  why  he  followed,  and  wor- 
shipped, and  watched  the  eyes  of  his  divinity,  to  anti- 
cipate her  meaning;  for  nature,  contrary  to  her  usnal 
beneficence,  which  generally  induces  her,  when  there 
is  a  deficiency  in  one  sense,  to  compensate  for  it,  in 
some  measure,  by  extraordinary  acnteness  in  another, 
had  scarcely  bestowed  a  common  measure  of  under- 
standing on  this  her  neglected  child.  But  what  he 
wanted  in  sense  he  possessed  in  feeling ;  and  of  this 
he  now  gave  a  forcible  testimony,  by  breaking  into  a 
loud  blubber  the  moment  he  beheld  Grace,  and  then 
capering  round  and  round  her,  until  her  lifted  finger, 
the  check  which  he  never  disregarded,  silenced  him, 
and  he  stood  stock  still,  until  Grace,  by  signs,  inquired 
if  he  had  not  brought  something  for  her. 

Thus  recalled  to  the  consciousness  of  the  purport 
of  his  errand,  Joe  drew  from  the  crown  of  his  hat  a 
letter,  which  she  with  difBculty  deciphered  as  addressed 
to  her  mother;  and  then,  squatting  himself  down  ou 
the  ground  at  her  feet,  he  seemed  to  be  disposing 
himself  to  take  a  test  till  he  should  receive  her  answer 
and  his  dismissal. 
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"  You  must  take  him  down  in  the  kitchen^  and 
make  him  some  breakfast^  Jajie/'  observed  Grace> 
'*  while  I  go  and  awaken  my  mother^  for  this  letter 
may  be  of  importance." 

''I  am  snre^  miss^  I  can't  never  think  of  taking 
such  a  creter  down  stairs  into  the  kitchen,  where  the 
landbrd  and  his  wife  are  at  their  breakfast,"  replied 
the  flippant  Jane.  **  If  it  was  all  to  ourselves,  it  would 
be  a  different  thing ;  but " 

''  That  is  enough ;  I  do  not  wish  to  incommode 
anybody;  Joe  shall  go  up  stairs,"  said  Grace;  and, 
without  further  ceremony^  she  beckoned  the  urchin  ' 
to  follow  her;  and,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  and 
hastily  slipping  off  his  heavy-nailed  shoes^  he  complied 
with  the  sign. 

The  task  of  getting  her  own  breakfast,  and  of  dis- 
cussing with  the  landlord  and  landlady  the  events  of 
the  preceding  night,  had  so  fully  occupied  Jane's  mind, 
that  nothing  had  been  as  yet  removed  from  the  table 
in ^ the  sitting-room;  and  Joe's  eyes  expressed  more 
surprise  than  Grace  had  thought  it  possible  he  could 
&el,  at  the  scene  of  disorder  which  the  room  presented. 

"  Even  this  poor  fellow,"  thought  Grace,  **  is  enabled 
to  contrast  in  his  mind  the  difference  between  this 
mode,  of  living,  and  our  quiet,  orderly,  regular  life  at 
the  farm." 

Joe's  objections,  however,  if  any  existed,  were 
speedily  put  to  rest  by  the  glass  of  wine  Grace  poured 
out  for  him.  His  eyes  sparkled,  as  he  made  signs  to 
her  that  it  was  very  good,  and  the  accompaniment  of 
some  sweet  cakes  set  him  again  capering,  till  Grace's 
well-known  and  obeyed  signal  rendered  him  once  more 

1  (.  2  u 
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tranquil;  and  she  left  Mm  to  carry  the  impinrtant 
letter  to  her  mother. 

"  What  can  the  man  be  thinking  of  1"  said  Mrs. 
Woodford,  when  she  raised  her  head  from  the  piUow, 
and  thoroughly  comprehended  who  the  messenger  was 
who  had  been  thus  singularly  chosen  instead  of  the 
regular  post.  "  Do  open  the  letter,  child ;  and  let  us 
hear  what  the  fool  has  found  of  so  much  consequence 
to  write  about." 

With  trembling  fingers  Grace  obeyed  her  orders, 
for  she  anticipated  that  something  most  have  happened 
of  more  than  nsusl  importance,  to  warrant  Owen's 
having  despatched  a  special  messenger. 

The  first  part  of  the  letter,  however,  was  filled  with 
insignificant  details  of  the  surprise  which  had  been 
expressed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Uan ,  at  discover- 
ing that  the  family  at  Rose  Farm  had  "ran  away," 
and  his  own  dexterous  concealment  of  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  transaction,  which,  however,  had  not,  it 
appeared,  kept  him  clear  of  suspicion. 

"  After  all,"  he  continued,  "  though  I  swore,  through 
thick  and  thin,  that  1  knew  nothing  in  the  world 
about  yon,  nor  where  you  was  gone,  nor  how  you  got 
away,  nor  nothing  else,  nobody  believes  roe,  and  so 
I'm  like  to  pay  pretty  dear  for  what  I  got  by  the  job; 
for  nobody  wont  hear  of  taking  me  into  their  employ 
here,  and  old  Mr.  Meredith  threatens  that  hell  take 
care  my  character  shant  get  me  a  place  in  the  county 
of  Wales,  without  I  tell  the  truth.  Poor  Mr.  William, 
bis  nephew,  indeed,  though  he's  gone  quite  distracted 
and  melancholy,  and  has  never  looked  to  his  fium,  or 
seemed   to   care  what  become  of  himself  ever  sinc^ 
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says,  that  he  don't  blame  me  for  beings  faitbfai  to  my 
mistress;  he  wished  everybody  kept  their  promises, 
and  then  he  shouldn't  be  so  wretched;  and  then  he, 
sometimes,  when  he  meets  me,  slips  a  shilling  or  so 
in  my  hand:  but  you  know,  mistress,  that  will  not 
provide  for  my  family,  and  so  I  must  be  obligated  to 
do  the  best  I  can  for  myself.  Now,  the  long  and  the 
short  of  the  matter  is,  that  I've  got  the  oflfer  to  go 
oat,  with  Squire  Shepherd,  to  America,  and  it's  his 
ibotman  that  writes  this  letter  to  acquaint  you  of  the 
same.  But  the  squire,  though  he's  ready  and  willing 
to  take  out  my  wife  and  the  young  ones,  because  they'll 
be  useful  to  him  in  the  great  farm  that  he's  going  to, 
in  America,  yet  he  won't  anyhow  hear  of  paying  for 
Joe,  especially  because  none  of  the  servants  like  to 
have  him  among  them,  and  the  lady's  maid  will  have 
it  that  he  knows  more  than  he  ought,  because  he 
contrived  to  tell  something  he  saw  of  her  to  my  wife. 
Now,  there's  another  reason  why  I  can't  think  of^ 
taking  Joe ;  and  that  is,  that  not  being  my  wife's  own 
child,  they  don't  at  all  agree,  and  that  makes  me  very 
uncomfortable  at  times." 

**  What  is  all  this  to  me  P'  interrupted  Mrs.  Wood- 
ford, impatiently ;  ^^  what  have  I  to  do  with  Joe  ? 
Do,  for  goodness'  sake,  child,  pass  all  that  over,  and 
see  what  it  is  that  he  has  sent  about." 

*'  I  can  see  very  little  but  yrhat  concerns  Joe,"  re« 
plied  Grace,  hesitatingly,  after  having  cast  her  eye 
€ver  the  remainder  of  the  letter,  and  evidently,  by  her 
ehange  of  colour,  met  with  some  intelligence  not  of 
the  most  agreeable  nature. 

'*  What  can  the  wretch  mean,  then  ?"  exclaimed  hec 
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mother ;  "  but  read  it  on,  jaar  own  way,  and,  perhaps, 
I  shall  be  able  to  understand  it  in  the  end." 

"  Too  aooD,  I  am  afraid,"  mentally  ejaculated  Grace, 
as  she  proceeded  with  the  letter. 

*'  Now,  I've  been  thinking  whatever  I  should  do  with 
the  boy ;  for,  though  he's  willing  and  aUe  to  work,  and 
as  strong  as  I  am,  pretty  near,  he's  no  manner  of  use 
to  them  aa  can't  understand  htm,  or  make  him  under- 
stand them.  And,  so  it  came  into  my  head  that  yon 
must  want  a  boy,  to  clean  knives,  and  the  yonng  ladies* 
shoes,  and  other  matters,  as  Joe  was  used  to  do  here; 
and  as  he  would  do  anything  in  the  world  to  be  near 
Miss  Grace,  I  have  thought  I  could'nt  do  better  than 
send  him  to  yon,  which  I  do  this  day,  September  18th, 
by  the  carrier,  from  here  to  Bristol,  who  has  promised 
to  get  him  sent  safely  to  Bath,  to  where  you  directed 
me,  in  your  letter,  to  write." 

"  Merciful  goodness  !'*    exclaimed   Mrs.  Woodford ; 

"  sure  he  has  never  had  the  impudence  to why 

don't  yon  speak,  girl? — is  that  poor  fool " 

"  The  hoy  is  iu  the  other  room,"  said  Grace,  in  con- 
fusion. 

"  Go,  then,  instantly,  and  turn  him  out  into  the 
street !"  stormed  Mrs.  Woodford,  "  Do  you  think  I 
am  going  to  be  quietly  imposed  upon^in  this  outrageous 
manner,  by  that  artful,  designing  wretch?  Go,  I  say, 
and  bundle  him  down  stairs,  at  once,  or  111  send  you 
with  him  I" 

"  My  dear  mother,  yon  cannot,  surely,  wish  me  to 
send  the  poor  creature  away,  without  a  place  to  go 
to!"  said  Grace;  "and  without  the  power,  either,  of 
making  himself  understood  by  anybody !     And  I  have 
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not  finished  reading  the  letter,  either/'  she  continaed^ 
eagerly  referring  again  to  it,  in  hopes  that  her  mother's 
passion  would  have  time  to  cool,  and  she  would  retract 
her  unfeeling  order. 

**  Do,  mamma,  let  us  hear  what  else  he  has  to  say, 
before  you  fly  out  so,*'  said  Maria,  peevishly;  and 
Crrace  proceeded-^- 

^'As  to  his  clothes,  as  you'll  most  likely  be  for 
putting  him  on  a  bit  of  a  livery,  as  I  know  you  like 
everything  stylish;  and  Joe,  for  all  he's  so  afflicted^ 
is  a  smart-looking,  tidy  lad  — — " 

''  That  is  Squire  Shepherd's  footman's  own  imperti- 
nence," interrupted  Maria,  angrily ;  ''  Owen  would  not 
be  such  a  fool  as  to  cidl  that  stupid-looking,  awkward, 
erooked-legged  lout,  a  tidy  lad:  but,  I  havn't  forgot 
that  fellow's  impudence.  When  first  Squire  Shepherd 
brought  him  firom  London,  and  before  his  livery  was 
made^  he  imposed  upon  me,  one  evening,  as  a  gentle- 
man, a  stranger  in  the  town ;  and  I  was  walking  with  him, 
when  William  Mansel  came  up,  and  whispered  to  me — 

"  *  So,  Miss  Maria,  you  have  certainly  now  made  an 
exchange  to  your  advantage ;  and  you  will  have  more 
reason  to  be  proud  of  your  companion,  when  he  has 
got  his  splendid  white  coat,  and  silver  lace,  and  scarlet 
velvet  breeches^  that  are  making  for  him  at  Tailor 
Pritchard's.' " 

^'Merciful  goodness  1  and  you  had  really  suffered 
the  feOow  to  walk  by  your  side !"  said  Mrs.  Woodfcnrd, 
in  a  tone  of  affected  horror.  ^'  Dear,  dear,  Maria,  how 
mortifying !    But,  how  did  you  get  rid  of  him  ?" 

**  Why,  I  directly  took  hold  of  William's  arm,  and 
said — 
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'^ '  Dear  Williaiu,  I'm  so  glad  you  are  come,  for  this 
man  is  quite  troublesome,  and  I  did  not  know  how  to 
^get  rid  of  him.'  The  footman  did  not  seem  at  all 
abashed,  though  I  knew  he  heard  all  William  said 
about  him ;  but  he  wanted  to  be  very  free  and  familiar 
with  William:  but  you  know  what  a  proud  look  and 
manner  both  Belgrave  and  William  Mansel  could  put 
on,  at  times;  so  that,  as  I've  often  heard  you  say, 
anybody  that  didn't  know  what  they  were,  would  have 
taken  them  to  be  real  gentlemen :  so  he  put  on  one  of 
his  very  proudest,  and  said — 

" '  You  will  excuse  my  telling  you  very  plainly,  sir, 
that  Miss  Woodford  is  in  the  habit,  occasionally,  of 
sitting  as  a  guest  at  Mr.  Shepherd's  table,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  with  any  consistency,  associate  with  one  who 
will  be  sufficiently  honoured  by  standing  behind  her 
chair.' " 

"  Well,  that  was  glorious !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wood- 
ford. "  Poor  William ;  he  certainly  had  a  fine  spirit, 
if  his  fortune  and  quality  had  been  equal  to  it.  But, 
what  did  the  fellow  say  ?" 

^'  Oh,  he  was  at  first  very  impudent,"  returned  Maria, 
^'and  gave  William  to  understand  that  he  thought 
himself  quite  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any  country 
looby;  but  William  turned  upon  him,  with  such  a 
fierce  look,  observing,  'We  will  take  another  oppor- 
tunity of  settling  that  matter,  where  we  shall  not 
annoy  any  females,'  that  he  was  glad  to  sneak  oif; 
and  I  don't  know  how  William  settled  the  matter  after- 
wards,  but  he  never  ventured  to  speak  to  me  again. 
But,  I've  no  doubt,  as  this  letter  is  his  writing,  that  he 
has  taken  the  opportunity  to  have  a  sly  fling  at  us." 
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"  And  perhaps^  after  all,  it  is  him  who  has  put  Owen 
up  to  this  scheme,  of  getting*  this  poor  wretch  off  his 
handsf  or  at  least  to  annoy  me,  by  pretending  to  throw* 
him  on  mine ;  but  I  shall  soon  convince  him,  I  am  not 
so  easily  imposed  on,  and  poor  Dummy  shall  be  packed 
off  back  again,  the  moment  I  have  had  my  break&st, 
and  can  ascertain  the  cheapest  conveyance,  for  I 
suppose  I  shall  be  put  to  the  expense  of  sending*  him.'' 

"I  am  afraid,"  observed  Grace,  who  had  at  her 
leisure  finished  reading  the  letter,  during  the  preceding 
conversation;  ''I  am  afraid,''  she  repeated,  timidly, 
and  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  letter,  ^'  that  it  will 
be  too  late.** 

"  Too  late  !**  repeated  Mrs.  Woodford.  ''  What  does 
the  girl  mean  ?'* 

"  I  mean,"  returned  Grace,  "  that  according  to  this 

letter,  Mr.  Shepherd  and  his  people  left  Llan the 

very  day  after  this  was  written,  and  that  as  poor  Joe 
has  been  somehow  five  days  on  his  journey,  his  father 
and  the  rest  of  them  have  already  sailed  for  America." 

'*  And  do  you  then  think  that  I  shall  keep  the  help- 
less animal  ?**  demanded  Mrs.  Woodford,  in  a  rage. 

''I  cannot  pretend  to  judge,  dear  mother,  what 
you  can  or  will  do ;  but  I  will,  with  your  permission, 
read  the  rest  of  the  letter." 

"  Do,  pray,  do  so  then,  without  any  further  com- 
ments," said  her  mother,  sharply. 

Grace  could  have  replied,  that  she  had  not  as  yet 
ventured  a  single  comment  upon  the  extraordinary 
communication  which  she  was  compelled  to  make,  but 
she  was  accustomed  to  submit  in  silence,  and  she  pro- 
ceeded— "  I  have  not,  therefore,  burthened  him  with  any 
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clothes,  SB  he'd  be  very  apt  to  lose  them  by  the  way; 
not  being  np  to  the  tricks  that  are  played  upon  travel- 
lers. I  hope  you  wont  be  angry  at  my  not  having  ctm- 
sulted  yon  first  about  this  afihir,  but  one  good  turn 
deserves  another  ;  and  I  having  stood  your  &iend  and 
helped  you  off,  setting  aside  the  money  I  made  for  you, 
that  should  have  been  paid  to  your  creditcos,  by  selling 
the  barley  and  oata,  at  Cardigan  Market." 

"What  is  that?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Woodford,  with 
pretended  surprise.  "  Surely  ihe  feUow  hag  not  the 
impudence  to  insinuate " 

Grace  averted  her  blushing  cheek,  which  burnt  with 
shame  at  this  exposure,  and  proceeded  in  a  faulteriug 
voice,  bat  with  an  evident  determination,  to  get  to  the 
'end  of  this  morticing  epistle.  "Besides  many  other 
little  things  that  I  could  put  you  in  mind  of,  but  which 
I  shall  say  nothing  about,  if  so  be  that  yon  show  grati- 
tude by  taking  care  of  the  boy;  but  as  a  friend  has 
put  it  in  my  head,  that  out  of  sight  is  oFteo  out  of  mind, 
and  that  when  I'm  clear  out  of  the' Way,  you  may  forget 
your  obligations,  I  have  got  this  to  say,  that  I've  left 
a  true  and  particular  account  of  all  transactions  and 
aSairs  in  which  I've  been  concerned  with  you,  together 
with  your  direction  in  Bath,  in  the  hands  of  a  person 
sealed  up,  and  should  you  prove  ungrate&l,  it  will  be 
directly  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Meredith,  and  I'm 
told  for  certain,  that  there's  enough  to  transport  you, 
seeing  that  the  property  was  downright  and  bona  fide, 
as  Dawk  ins,  the  lawyer  says,  Mr,  Meredith's,  st 
the  very  time  you  was  selling  it,  and  so  drawing  in  a 
poor  man  like  me,  to  what  mig;ht  some  day  have  proved 
my  ruin,  if  I  had  not  got  out  of  the  way  of  it,  which  I 
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take  to  be  a  very  unfriendl  j  act,  and  one  which  a  lady 

ought  to  he  ashamed  of;  however,  I  trust  you'll  make 

it  op,  by  kindness  to^the  poor  lad,  and  so  I  rest  your 

faithful  servant  to  command, 

Owen  Williams." 

"  The  wretch^  the  vile,  artful,  ungrateful  wretch,"  broke 
forth  Mrs.  Woodford,  as  Grace  concluded ;  and  to  dare 
to  insinuate  that  I  was  concerned  in  his  taking  away 
the  produce  of  the  farm,  which  I  knew  nothing  about, 
though  he  certainly  brought  me  a  part  of  the  money, 
pretending  it  was  out  of  pure  respect  to  me  and  my 
children ;  but  what  is  that  postcript,  Grace,  that  you 
hare  been  so  long  looking  at,  without  attempting  to 
read  out.** 

"Nothing  that  concerns  Owen  or  you,  mother,'* 
faoltered  Grace,  crushing  the  letter  together  in  her 
hand. 

"  Let  me  read  it,  Grace,"  said  Maria,  observing,  for 
the  first  time,  her  sister's  trembling  lips,  pale  cheeks, 
and  universal  agitation, 

Grace  resigned  the  letter,  and  leaning  back,  so  as  to 
shroud  her  face  behind  the  bed  curtains,  by  the  side 
of  which  she  was  sitting,  listened  in  breathless  silence, 
to  the  words  which  her  clouded  eyes  had  been  scarcely 
able  to  decipher,  though  they  conveyed  to  her  intelli- 
gence, even  more  painful  if  possible,  than  that  which 
the  previous  sentences  had  conveyed. 

Maria  proceeded — 

"  I  am^sorry  to  inform  Miss  Grace,  that  there's  no 
news  at  all  of  Mr.  Belgrave,  and  after  all,  it's  thought 
by  many  people  that  he  wont  ever  show  himself  ag^n, 
for  it's  come  out  at  last,  that  Tyson's  story  of  having 
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seen  Sir  Walter,  in  BriBtol,  was  all  false,  or  at  least 
tb^e's  great  reason  to  think  so,  for  Tyson  has  been 
taken  up  for  robbing  his  master.  Squire  Vanghan,  and 
it's  got  whispered  about,  that  it  was  Sir  Walter's  coach- 
man, who,  you  know,  is  Tyson's  brother-in-law,  that 
was  with  Tyson  in  Bristol,  instead  of  6ir  Walter  him- 
self.  Every  body  is  greatJy  surprised,  because  Tyson 
bore  such  a  good  character  for  many  years,  but  he  was 
given  to  drink,  and  that  accounts  for  it.  However  it 
may  tnrn  out,  things  seem  blacker  than  ever  against 
Belgrave  Mansel,  and  so  there's  no  likelihoods  of  his 
coming^  back ;  but  if  I  should  meet  with  him  in 
America,  as  many  say  that  he's  gone  there,  I  shall 
certainly  tell  him  how  much  Miss  Grace  fretted  after 
him,  though  I  hope  Bath  will  drive  him  from  her 
memory,  with  a  good  rich  husband.'^ 

*'  There  is  not  much  probability  of  that  I  am  afraid," 
observed  Mrs.  Woodford,  in  a  tone  of  vexation,  and 
without  taking  the  slightest  notice  or  interest  in  Grace's 
very  apparent  emotion.  ^^Rich  husbands  mre  not  so 
easily  got,"  she  continued,  "  b/^those  who  have  got  so 
little  to  recomiuend  ^them*  I  was  very  foolish  and 
shortsightad,  by  the  bye,  to  tell  Mr.  Grant  so  positvely 
that  she  wm'  engaged,  for  if  Sir  Walters  is  dead ** 


Grace  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  without  uttering 
a  word  she  darted  out  of  the  room,  and  ran  swiftly  up 
stairs  to  her  own  miserable  apartment,  where  she  threw 
herself  on  the  bed,  and  stifled  the  hysterical  sobs 
which,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  broke  from  bar  overcharged 
heart. 

An  hour  passed  awar,  and  she  remained  undisturbed, 
but  the  first  burst  of  sorrow  had  subsided,  and,  as  was 
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ilsml  to  her,  h«r  thoughts  had  passed  firom  all  selfish 
regrets  to  the  oonsideration  of  what  was  due  |k>  otbe^rs  ; 
her  poor^  diiQ>b,  helpless  protege — ^wfaat  had  been  her. 
mother';'  ospdact  towards  him^  harsh,  she  was  a&aid,  and 

'thou^  p9or  Joe  cx>uld  not  comprehend  die  ea^prossion» 

•       J,  *  • 

of  her  Ttesentment,  he  was  sufficiently  terse^  in  the 
expressions  of  the  conntenance,  to .  know  whether,  hit 
iqppearancie  excited  good  (v  evil  fediii{^.  *  lfh;#as 
accustomed^  too,  from  bis  infancy^  to  £^r  'Mrs,  Wood- 
ford^ who^e  stick  bad  often,  with  rather  mbr^^  Tkdenee 
than  was  jnstiflable,  attempted  to  correct  the  errors 
into  which  his  deficiencies,  rather  than  his  faults,  had 
lecl  him.  /    .    ' 

Anxious  to  repair^  as  fur  as  possible^  her  mother's 
unkindnest  to.  the  poor  lad,  Grace,  the  moment  she 
recollected  the  situation  ib  whidi  she  had  left  him, 
arose,  and  having  bathed  her  eyes  in  cold  water,  and 
Te.a<9(i9t«d  her  dnm,  proceeded  to  the  room  which  her 
mother  chose  to  dignify  with  fhe  name  of  drawings 
room,  but  which  ws»,  par  nece^^tS,  alternately  breaks 
fast,  dining,  and .  sitting-room,  and  in  which «  as  she 
expected,  she  found  Mrs.  Woodford  and  Maria  at  the 
former  meal ;  and,  which  safficiently  accounted  for  her 
having  been  left  so  long  unmolested,  at  the  breakfast* 
table,  in  complete  deshabille,  and  with  all  the  ease  and 
familiarity  of  estaUished  friends,  sat  Captain  Frederkk, 
and  his  friend,  Mr.  Grant. 

Absorbed  as  she  was  in  feelings  and  anxieties  in 
which  they  had  no  concern,  it  could  not  escape  Grace's 
quick  observation,  that  the  two  visitors  evinced  strong 
symptoms  that  they  had  protracted  their  jollity,  even 
heyond  the  late  hour  that  they  had  quitted  them,  and  this 
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was  soon  confirmed,  for  Mr.  Grant,  as  he  arose,  and 
insisted  on  resigning  his  chair,  by  her  mother,  to  her, 
observed, 

"  I  am  afiaid.  Miss  Grace,  that  oar  intruding  last 
night  upon  your  regoJar  hours,  has  been  a  serious  in- 
convenience to  you,  for  yoa  look  even  more  grarely  at 
me  than  I  expected." 

"  Oh  1  Grace  has  received  some  news  this  mining 
that  has  not  pleased  her,  pocnr  girl,"  observed  Nfrs. 
Woodfijrd,  in  a  tone  of  affected  kindness;  "but  she 
will  soon  get  over  it,  it  will  not,  I  hope,  break  her 
heart." 

"Heaven  forbid  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Grant,  vith 
emphasis. 

Grace,  for  the  first  time,  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face, 
it  was  a  look  of  contempt  at  the  hyperbolical  ti»e  which 
she  had  several  times,  on  the  previous  evening,  felt  so 
annoying ;  but  she  instantly  withdrew  them  again,  for 
his  unsteady  look  and  flushed  cheeks,  convinced  her 
that  he  was  far  &om  being  in  a  fit  state  to  comprehend 
her  rebuke. 

"  These  naughty  men  have  not  heen  in  bed  all  night, 
Grace,"  said  Mrs.  Woodford,  in  a  playfiil  tone;  "and 
so  I  am  trying  whether  a  strong  cup  of  coffee  will  not 
restore  their  senses." 

Grace  looked  down,  and  blushed  still  deeper  than 
before,  while  Mr.  Grant,  seeming  to  (eel  the  reproach 
her  look  conveyed,  ottered  a  confiised  apology,  which 
seemed  rather  intended  to  vindicate  himself  in  Grace's 
c^es,  than  any  other  nf  the  party,  from  having  wilfully 
intruded  himself. 

"The  fact  is,"  he  observed,  "that   1  actually  did 
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not  know^  when  we  entered  the  house  this  morning — ^my 
friend  Fred  having  proposed  to  take  me  to  some  friends 
of  his^  who  he  knew  would  welcome  us  to  their  break- 
fest-table — I  actually  did  not  know,"  he  repeated,  "  that 
it  was  the  same  house  I  had  been  at  last  night,  for 
Having  come  and  departed  in  a  coach,  I  did  not  notice 
tbe  place,  or  I  should  certainly  have  decidedly  objected 
to  intruding  a  second  time,  however  anxious  to  culti- 
vate 80  valuable  an  acquaintance." 

Again  Grace  raised  her  eyes  with  a  look  of  con* 

temptuous  reproof,  but  Mr.  Grant's  last  words  seemed 

to  have  been  entirely  addressed  to  Mrs.  Woodford; 

oi'>  at  least,  the  bow  with  which  he  concluded,  was 

given  to  her,  and  simpering,  bridling,  and  looking  very 

gracious,  she  accepted  it  as  a  full  and  sufficient  apology 

for  what,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  even  a 

stranger  to  see,  she  in  her  heart  considered  rather  as 

&n  honour,  and  a  pleasure,  than  as  needing  any  excuse. 

The  breakfast  passed  over,  and  still  Grace,  anxious 

as  she  was,   could  find  no  opportunity  of  asking  a 

sbgle   question    of   Maria,    whom    alone  she    dared 

question,  as  to  the  fate  of  poor  Joe,  but  her  uneasiness 

was  at  length  most  agreeably  removed,  by  her  mother's 

desiring  Jane,  who  was  clearing   the  breakfast-table, 

to  give  the  lad  below  some  with  her. 

'*  It  is  a  poor,  unfortunate  boy,"  she  observed,  *'  the 
son  of  one  of  my  tenants,  who  I  have  taken  till  I  can 
get  him  into  some  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
^to  I'm  told  can  teach  him  to  get  his  livelihood." 

Though  not  a  little  damped  by  the  fidsehood  and 
<^tentation  with  which  her  mother  chose  to  clothe  this 
*ct  of  charity,  Grace's  pleasure  at  hearing  this  was  so 
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evident,  as  totally  to  alter  her  look  and  manner,  and 
Mrs.  Woodford  saw,  with  nn  exultation  she  coald 
scarcely  conceal,  that  scarcely  were  her  eldest  daughter's 
attractions  more  decidedly  acknowledged  by  Captain 
Frederick,  than  Grace's  were  by  his  friend. 

''The  girl  certainly  at  times  looks  pretty,"  she 
observed  to  Maria,  when,  at  length  their  visitors 
departed ;  "  but  what  the  men  can  see  in  her  to  admire 
so  much,  I  cannot  find  out ;  however,  if  she  can  make 
a  good  match,  it  will  be  so  much  the  better,  and  cer- 
tainly, this  Mr.  Grant  seems  greatly  struck  with  her." 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

**  The  world  will  think  with  worldlings,  but  my  heart 
Has  still  been  in  my  duties,  which  are  many, 
Bot  never  dilRcalt.**  Btrov. 

The  acquaintance  which  had  in  Mrs.  Woodford's 
estimate  been  so  auspiciously  commenced,  continued  to 
afford  her  unabated  satisfaction  for  some  weeks,  during 
which,  Captain  Frederick  and  his  friend  were  constant 
visitors;  but  it  did  not  escape  Grace's  observation, 
that  with  all  their  professions  of  respect  and  admira- 
tion, and  although  Captain  Frederick  declared  openly 
that  he  considered  every  hour  a  blank  that  was  not 
passed  with  his  lovely  Maria,  and  Mr.  Grant  affected 
to  lament  with  the  utmost  pathos  her  (Grace's)  cold- 
ness to  him,  not  one  word  was  ever  breathed  by  either. 
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of  that  which  formed  the  end  and  aim  of  Mrs.  Wood- 
fixd's  hopes  and  exertions — marriage.  It  was  plain^ 
too,  that  familiar  and  communicative  as  both  of  them 
were  on  every  other  subject,  both  the  gentlemen 
studiously  avoided  all  mention  of  their  family  connec- 
tions, and  Grrace  more  than  once  saw  with  an  indignation 
she  could  scarcely  conceal,  that  they  shunned,  as  much 
as  possible,  all  public  attention  to  them,  and  even  more 
than  once  had  absolutely  affected  not  to  see  them,  when 
they  had  accidentally  encountered  them  in  company 
with  their  associates. 

To  Maria,  Grace  spoke  openly  of  these  portentous 
omens ;  to  herself,  the  consequences  were  nothing,  for 
she  had  no  feeling  towards  Mr..  Grant  but  that  of  utter 
indifference,  and  though  she  dared  not  in  her  mother's 
presence  repel  his  attentions  so  decidedly  as  she  would 
have  done,  she  took  care  to  make  him  feel  that  they 
were  only  suffered,  and  that  she  would  have  been  far 
more  content  had  he  withdrawn  them  entirely;  but 
with  Maria  the  case  was  very  different,  for  though 
vanity  and  ambition  still,  perhaps,  had  a  large  share 
in  the  pleasure  with  which  she  received  Captain  Frede- 
rick's attentions,  it  was  plain  to  her  observant  and 
affectionate  sister,  that  Maria  felt  towards  her  ardent 
lover,  a  much  greater  degree  of  attachment  than  she 
had  ever  before  bestowed  on  any  human  being. 

Young,  handsome,, and  elegant,  and  apparently  de- 
voted to  her,  possessing  too  all  those  advantages  which 
Maria  had  been  assiduously  taught  to  value  beyond  all 
others^  birth,  fortune,  and  fashion,  it  could  not  be 
supposed  that  she  would  remain  indifferent  to  him; 
but  Grace,  who  had  hitherto  believed  her  sister  inca- 
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pabl«  of  feeling  any  tbt;  passionate  attachment,  was  at 
once  grieved  and  surprised  at  discovering  the  unlimited 
dominion  vbich  he  had  acquired  over  her  mind.  Maris 
was  indeed  deaf  and  blind  to  every  thing  which  coold 
have  tended  to  lower  her  lover  in  her  esteem,  and  with 
a  violence  which  astonished  and  alarmed  Grace,  she 
defended  him  on  every  occasion,  when  the  latter  would 
have  pointed  oat  to  her  how  different  was  his  conduct 
from  his  professioos. 

"  If  he  really  loved  yon,  Maria,"  she  observed,  one 
day  when  he  had  passed  them  in  the  public  walks,  in 
company  with  some  ladles  and  gentlemen,  and  bad 
pretended  not  to  see  them,  "  If  he  really  loved  yon, 
and  intended  to  make  you  his  wife,  would  he  not  be 
anxious  to  shew  you  every  mark  of  respect,  would  be 
not  seek  o[^x)Ttunitie8  to  introduce  you  to  his  friends 
— to  procure  you  respectable  female  society — to  induce 
his  own  family  to  countenance  you — and  in  short,  to 
procure  you  every  advantage  that  could  make  you  of 
consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  world;  but  instead  of 
doing  so,  what  is  his  conduct  ?  he  visits  you  at  home, 
your  obscure  home,  where  none  can  observe  his  visits, 
and  out  of  doors  be  shuns  you,  except  at  times  aad  in 
places  where  he  knows  it  is  not  likely  he  shall  meet  any 
of  his  Jrienda,  except  indeed,  a  few  gay  young  men  like 
himself,  and  then,  indeed,  he  seems  proud  of  showing 

you  off  to .     Oh  Maria,  you  can't  know  or  think 

how  unhappy  and  degraded  I  sometimes  feel ." 

"  And  what  right  have  you  to  feel  so  I  wonder  V 
replied  Maria,  angrily.  "  I'm  sure  you've  no  occasion, 
for  nobody  thinks  any  thing  about  you,  I  am  sure,  and 
so  how  can  there  be  any  degradation  to  yon  V 
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''Not  for  myself,  perhaps,  if  I  was  not  your* sister," 
returned  Ghrace,  mildly;  ''I  am  quite  conscious  that 
I  am  too  insignificant  to  be  the  subject  of  observation, 
bnt  disrespect  towards  you,  Maria .'* 

''Oh !  there  is  no  disrespect  in  the  case,"  interrupted 
Maria,  in  a  confident  tone.  "  The  feet  is,  that  Frederick 
is  afraid  of  disobliging  some  of  those  ugly  formal  women 
that  we  sometimes  meet  him  with,  they  are  friends  of 
his.  femily,  and  might  make  mischief  if  they  were  to 
see  him  with  me,  and  so  he  is  obliged  to  be  cautious." 

"  But  if  he  marries  you,  Maria,"  said  Grace,  hesi- 
tatingly ;  "  his  family  must  know  it,  and  then,  I  should 
think,  they  would  be  much  more  seriously  displeased," 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  were,"  returned  Maria, 
in  a  tone  of  indifference ;  "  but,  however,  I  care  very 
little  about  it,  I  shall  leave  Frederick  to  fight  it  out 
as  well  as  he  can." 

Grace  was  silenced,  she  felt  it  indeed  that  it  was 
useless  for  her  to  say  any  thing  on  a  subject  on  which  it 
was  plain  her  sister  had  made  up  her  mind ;  but  her 
uneasiness  was  by  no  means  decreased  by  what  the  latter 
had  said,  nor  did  it  lessen  it,  to  see  that  her  mother 
remained  totally  blind  to  all  that  afforded  her  (Grace) 
food  for  many  hours  of  painful  reflection. 

They  had  now  been  resident  nearly  six  weeks  in 
Bath,  and  Grace  trembled  as  she  heard  her  mother 
casuaUy  mention  to  Maria,  the  sum  she  had  already 
expended  out  of  their  little  stock. 

"But   then    you    know,    my  dear,"    observed    the 
flionghtless  woman,  "a  great  part  of  that  has  been 
P^d  for  things  to  make  you  fit  to  appear  with  Captain 
14.  '  2  T 
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Frederick,  and  you  wont  want  but  little  more  before 
jour  marriage." 

Grace  involuntarily  aigfaed  so  deeply  aa  to  attract  her 
mother's  notic^ 

"  What  aie  yen  sighing  for,  Grace?"  she  demanded. 
"  Are  you  afraid  your  turn  wont  corns  so  soon  as  your 
sister's  ?  because  I  am  sure  it  will  be  your  own  &alt, 
for  it's  very  plain,  though  it's  aomewhat  onacconntable 
to  me,  that  Grant  is  every  bit  as  much  attached  to  you 
as  Captain  Frederick  is  to  yoor  sister." 

"  It  may  be  ao,"  said  Grace,  again  sigluDg ;  "  but 
I  was  not  thinking  of  that  indeed." 

"  And  pray  what  might  yoo  be  thinking  of,  if  I  may 
be  so  bold  as  to  ask  V  returned  her  mother,  with  an  air 
of  mock  humility. 

"Thinking,"  replied  Grace,  colouring  and  looking 
down  in  confusion. 

"  Yes,  what  did  yon  think  tA  that  made  you  sigh  so  ? 
I  insist  upon  knowing,"  aud  Mrs.  Woodfbcd,  growing 
angry. 

'*  I  was  only  thinking,  mamma,"  said  Grace,  tremn- 
lonsly ;  "  that  I  hoped  nothing  would  h^pen.  to 
disappoint  your's  and  my  sister's  expectations." 

"  Well,  there  was  no  harm  in  that,"  said  Mrs.  Wood- 
ford, in  a  kinder  tone ;  "  though  I  should  be  vexed  with 
you  for  bein<!^  aucfa  a  croaker,  only  that  after  yoor  own 
disappointment,  I  can  hardly  wonder  at  it" — Grace 
looked  up  with  surprise — "  I  mean,  that  Sir  Walter's 
sudden  disaf^iearance,  jost  at  the  moment  when  you 
'  had  a  right  to  flatter  yourself  that  your  fortone  was 
made,  is  enough  to  make  you  doubtful  and  fearfbl ;  but 
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it  would  be  hard^  indeed,  to  be  a  second  time  disap- 
pointed ;  so  cheer  up,  Grace,  and  put  on  youx  best  looks, 
tor  your  adorer  will  be  here  presently." 

**  And  can  it  be  possible,  then,  that  my  mother 
seriously  expects  that  I  should  accept  this  man's  offers, 
if  be  really  were  to  make  anyf  said  Grace,  when 
Mrs.  Woodford,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  sentence, 
quitted  the  room. 

'*  Certainly  she  does,"  replied  Maria,  looking  ear- 
nestly at  her  sister;  ''and,  indeed,  GracCi  I  think 
she  would  have  good  reason  to  be  surprised  and  of- 
fended, if  you  were  to  refuse  such  an  offer,  should 
it  be  made  you.  I  know,  indeed,  very  well,  that  you 
never  felt  any  disappointment  about  Sir  Walter,  nor 
eould  I .  blame  you ;  for,  though  I  once  thought  of 
having  him  myself,  I  must  confess  he  was  not  a  man 
that  a  young  girl  could  have  been  happy  with.  But 
Grant  is  quite  difEurent;  for  he's  a  very  fine-looking 
young  man,  and  gay  and  foshionable,  and  everything, 
I'm  sure,  that  could  be  wished.  But  I  know,  Grace, 
what  it  is  that  makes  you  so  indifferent  to  him ;  you 
are  iitill  fretting  alter  B^lgrave  Mansel,  though  you 
ou^ht  to  know  that,  even  if  his  character  was  cleared, 
and  he  was  to  come  back,  and  wish  ever  so  much  to 
have  you,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  mamma 
ever  to  give  her  consent;  for»  of  course.  Captain  Frede- 
rick could  never  think  of  owning  such  a  brother-in-law." 

"  Captain  Frederick  would  have  no  occasion  to  feel 
himself  disgraced  by  such  a  brother-in-law,"  returned 
Graoe,  with  quickness.  "  But,  why  should  I  dispute 
with  you,  Maria?*'  she  added,  resuming  her  usual^ 
mild,  placid  tone ;  ^^  or  why,  for  a  moment,  feel  angry 
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at  what  is  so  unlikely  ever  to  happen  ?  Ko^  no^  Maria ; 
be  assured  there  is  not  the  smallest  fear  of  Captain 
Frederick's  ever  being  rendered  uneasy  on  that  ac- 
count." 

"  I  don't  think  there  is,  myself,"  replied  Maria,  who 
evidently  misunderstood  her  sister's  last  observation; 
''but  still,  Grace,  I  must  say  that  I  think  you  are 
very  foolish  to  be  constantly  thinking  of  and  fretting 
about  that  young  man.  You  can't  disguise  it  from  me, 
though  mamma  does  not  see  it,  that  your  mind  is 
always  running  upon  what  is  past  and  gone.  Frederick 
himself  is  always  telling  me  that  he  is  sure  you  have 
left  a  lover  behind  you,  in  the  country,  and  are  always 
fretting  after  him;  and  though  I  deny  it — as  I  can 
do,  yon  know,  with  truth,  because  you  certainly  did  not 
leave  him  behind  you — yet^  I  know  he  don't  half 
believe  me ;  and  I'm  often  afraid,  when  Ghrant  watches 
you  so,  and  you  sigh,  and  seem  to  forget  where  you 
are,  and  who  is  by,  that  he  suspects  you ;  and  I  would 
tell  Frederick  the  real  truth,  and  convince  him  that 
Grant  has  nothing,  in  reality,  to  be  jealous  of,  only 
that  it  is  so  mortifying  to  own  even  that  one  has  had 
any  connections  with " 

''For  heaven's  sake,  Maria,  do  let  us  dismiss  this 
torturing  subject !"  exclaimed  Grace,  with  a  vehemence 
so  unusual  as  to  cause  Maria  to  start.  "  You  and  I," 
she  continued,  with  emotion,  "have  such  different 
views ;  you  are  so  totally  incapable  of  comprehending 

what  I  think  and  feel;   you  so  misunderstand 

pray,  pray,  Maria,''  and  she  burst  into  a  passion  of 
tears,  "  let  it  be  the  last  time  that  Belgrave  Mansel's 
name  is  mentioned  between  us." 
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"I  am  sare,  Grace^  I  am  very  willing  to  agree  to 
thai/'  retamed  Maria,  who  was  more  than  half-fright- 
ened at  her  sister's  nnnsual  vehemence,  '^  and  this  shall 
be  the  last  time  that  you  shall  hear  it  from  me." 

*'Bat  there  is  also  another  request  I  must  make, 
Maria/'  said  Grace,  in  a  subdued  tone ;  "  and  that  is, 
that  you  do  not  by  any  misrepresentation  to  Captain 
Frederick,  encourage  his  friend  to  torment  me  with  his 
hateful  addresses." 

'^Hateful  addresses,  Ghrace,  you  cannot  surely  mean 
to " 

''  I  mean,"  interrupted  Grace,  with  impetuosity,  '<  I 
mean  what  I  say,  he— the  whole  of  mankind,  are  alike 
hateful  to  me  in  that  light,  in  the  light  of  a  lover." 

*'  And  you  will  not  have  Mr.  Grant  if  he  ofiers  him- 
self,"  said  Maria. 

"No,  never,  as  I  hope  for  mercy  from  Heaven," 
letnmed  Grace,  raising  her  hands  with  solemnity. 
''No,  Maria,  here  in  your  presence  I  solemnly  swear, 
that  neither  entreaties  or  force  shall  ever  induce  me  to 
listen  to  either  him  or  any " 

''Grace,  what  nonsense  you  are  talking!  are  you 
n»d  ?"  interrupted  Maria. 

"  Almost,  I  believe,  I  am,"  said  Grace,  smiling  with 
&n  expression  so  ghastly,  as  her  lips  quivered  and  her 
hoeom  heaved  with  tumultuous  sobs,  that  Maria  in 
^nu^  threw  her  arms  around  her  neck,  and  strained 
her  to  her  bosom. 

''  Grace,  dear  Grace,  do  not  speak  and  look  so,  you 
frighten  me,  indeed  you  do ;  rouse  yourself,  there's  a 
^^tt  girl,  I  hear  them  coming  up  stairs^  Frederick  and 
Grant,  and  if  they  see  you  so  — — " 
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"  Let  me  go,  pisy  let  me  go !"  exclumed  Gnoe,  aod 
before  the  expected  visitors  could  reach  the  room  door, 
■he  darted  out,  and  ap  stairs  to  her  own  room,  where 
she  coald  uniDtermptedly  give  vent  to  her  emotione. 

A  flood  of  tears  sooo  calmed  her  agitation,  and  a  few 
minutes'  quiet  reflection  convinced  her  how  weak  she 
had  been,  in,  sufiering  herself  to  be  thus  vicdently  excited , 
by  observations  vhioh  should  r»ther  have  been  met 
with  pity  sod  contempt;  but,  though  abe  could  thus 
ealmly  argue  with  heivelf,  and  blame  her  own  Weakness, 
she  could  not  even  now  recall  Maria's  contemptuoas 
expressions  towards  Belgrave,  without  feeling  towards 
her,  auger  and  indignation,  such  as  ahe  bad  addom 
experienced. 

"  Heaven  in  its  mercy  grant,"  she  ejaculated,  "  that 
Maria  may  never  need  the  kindness  and  protection  of 
him  whom  she  now  so  much  despises ;  and  yet,  some- 
thing seems  to  tell  me,  that  sad  experienoe  will  t«acb 
ber,  some  day,  the'  teal  diffiavnce  between  those  on 
whom  she  new  places  all  her  relianoe,  and  bim  whom 
she  now  rejects  with  such  aoom." 

"  Missus  wants  to  know,  Miss  Grace,  why  you  don't 
come  down  to  tea ;  and  there's  Muster  Qraot  looking 
as  dismal  as  a  mute  at  a  fuoeial,  because  Miss  Maria 
said  as  how  you  wasn't  very  well,"  said  Jane,  potting 
ber  head  in  at  the  door  of  the  bed  room. 

"  I'm  coming  directly,  Jane,"  replied  Grace,  pre- 
tending to  be  busy  with  her  hair,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
prying  eyes  of  the  waiting  maid. 

Her  voice,  however,  it  appeared,  betrayed  her,  far 
Jane,  instead  of  going  down  stairs,  entered  the  room. 

"  Can  I  do  any  thing  for  you,  miss  ?"  she  observed. 
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and  then  discovering^  or  affecting  to  discover,  that  her 
eyes  were  red  and  swelled,  she  added,  ''Dear  heart, 
Miss  Grace,  what  in  the  world  can  yon  have  to  vex  and 
fret  yon  so  ?  and  such  a  fine  young  gentleman  as  Mr. 
Grant  a  dying,  as  I  may  say,  for  you." 

''  I  beg,  Jane,  you  will  not  take  the  liberty  to  mention 
diat  person's  name  to  me,"  replied  Grace,  angrily. 

^  Well  to  be  sure.  Miss  Ghrace,  I  didn't  think  that  I 
should  ofiend  you ;  but  howsomever.  111  keep  my  tongue 
within  my  teeth  for  the  fotur,  though  I  can  tell  you 
something." 

''Nothing  I  wish  to  hear  probably,  Jane,"  replied 
Gxaoe,  coolly. 

"May  be  not,  miss,"  she  returned  very  tartly; 
''howsomever,  whether  you  do  or  not  now,  I'll  take 
caiB  I  wont  say  not  another  word,  if  people  likes  to  be 
ungratefol  to  people,  and  give  them  nothing  but  airs 
when  they  means  to  do  them  a  bit  o'  kindness,  why 
they  may  suflbr  for  their  pains,  says  I ;  but  you'll  think 
of  what  I  says  now,  miss,  or  my  name  is'nt  Jane  Daw- 
son, when  yon  finds  it  all  out." 

"Find  what  out,  Jane?"  demanded  Grace,  struck 
with  her  very  emphatic  look  and  manner ;  but  Jane 
was  already  at  the  door,  and  without  vouchsafing  even 
another  look  she  quitted  the  room. 

Deeply  as  Grace's  thoughts  were  occupied  on  more 
interesting  subjects  during  the  whole  of  that  evening, 
she  could  not  divest  herself  of  the  idea,  that  Jane, 
ignorant,  and  pert,  and  self-sufficient  as  she  was,  had 
by  some  means  become  possessed  of  information  of 
importance. 

There  was  something  so  significant  in  every  glance 
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of  Jane's  eye,  whenever  she  enfeied  the  sitting  room 
during  the  evening,  and  whenever  she  had  occasion  to 
speak  to  Grace,  something  bo  peculiar  in  her  manner, 
that  the  thou'hta,  the  fears,  the  hopes  <€  the  latter 
were  all  excited,  and  at  length,  unable  to  bear  the 
suspense  any  longer,  she  took  an  opportnnity  of  going 
down  to  the  kitchen,  ander  the  pretext  of  giving  Joe 
directions  as  to  wuting  at  supper,  bringing  up  the  tray, 
&c.,  in  all  which  duties  he  was  making  wooderfnl 
progress  nnder  Grace's  tuition,  for  from  no  one  else 
would  he  receive  orders  and  instructions,  displaying 
towards  his  kitchen  companion,  Jane,  the  greatest 
doggedness  and  ill  will,  so  much  so,  that  Jane  had 
repeatedly  complained  to  her  mistress,  that' there  was 
no  Ufing  with  "that  disagreeable  contrary  dammy," 
who  just  took  a  pride  in  making  her  as  nncomfivtable 
as  ever  he  could. 

On  all  these  occasions,  mudi  to  Jane's  discomfiture, 
Grace  was  poor  dummy's  advocate ;  and  infinite  were 
the  pains  she  took  to  px|dain  to  ihe  obstinate  self- 
conceited  girl,  how  easy  it  would  be  by  a  kind  look  and 
a  little  teeming  attention,  to  conciliate  poor  Joe's 
favonr,  and  make  him  ready  and  willing  to  do  all  she 
required. 

"  How  else  is  it,  Jane,"  she  would  observe,  "  that 
the  poor  fellow  is  so  anxious  to  comprehend  me,  and 
flies  to  perform  any  thing  that  I  point  ont  to  him." 

Jane  did  not  know  certainly,  it  was  very  cnrions  to 
see  bow  he  understood  her  (Girace,)  in  a  moment,  when 
she  herself  had  been,  periiaps,  an  hour  trying  to  ham- 
mer something  or  another  into  bis  stupid  brains — and 
it  was  interesting,  if  not  curious,  to  observe  the  devotion 
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with  which  Joe  did  attend  to  every  glance  or  movement 
of  Grace ;  and  yet  it  was  not  altogether  that  he  under- 
stood her  better,  or  that  she  had  a  more  perspicuous 
waj  of  making  him  comprehend  her,  for  the  fact  was, 
that  Jane  with  all  her  coarseness,  and  ignorance,  and 
conceit,  contrived  with  considerable  ingenuity  to  make 
him  understand  her  whenever  she  chose  to  take  the 
trouble,  and  as  she  frequently  observed,  she  believed, 
even  when  she  took  no  trouble  at  all,  there  was  very 
few  things  passed  that  he  did  not  in  some  measure 
comprehend  and  busy  his  head  with. 

On  the  occasion  in  question,  Grace  found  her  more 
than  commonly  loud  in  her  abuse  of  the  stupid  fool, 
as  she  called  him,  whom  she  declared  she  could  not 
get  to  do  a  single  thing  to  help  her,  though  she  was 
drove  about,  up  stairs  and  down  stairs  and  almost  to 
her  wit's  ends. 

Grace  looked  at  Joe,  who  was  sitting  looking  more  than 
usually  sullen  by  the  kitchen  fire ;  but  the  moment  he 
caught  her  reproachful  look,  he  started  up  and  com- 
menced busying  himself,  looking  from  time  to  time 
at  Grace  for  direction.     Jane,  however,  far  from  being 
pacified  by  these  indications  of  his  willingness  to  assist, 
was  only  more  loud  in  her  anger,  declaring  that  it  was 
**  nothing  but  artfulness  of  him  just  to  keep  in  with 
M^  Grace,  because  she  indulged  him,  giying  him 
^^^7  thing  that  he  coveted,  just  as  if  he  was  like 
another  christian." 

'^  Was  in  vain,   Grace   saw,  to  hope   that   in  her 

pi'Bsent  humour,  Jane  would  be  induced  to  enter  into 

^"y  other  subject  than  the  one  on  which  she  was  ever 

most  fluent,  her  own  wrongs  and  sufiFerings,  from  being 
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obliged  to  put  up  with  snch  a  disobliging  disagreeable 
brate ;  and  Grace  having  therefore  concluded  her  errand 
into  the  kitchen,  and  tried  to  establish  peace  between 
them,  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  room,  when 
Jane  suddenly  interrupted  her. 

"  Stop  a  bit,  if  you  please.  Miss  Grace,  I've  ^t 
something  to  say  to  yon,  t  did  think,"  she  continued, 
reassnming  those  airs  of  importance  which  made  her 
at  all  times  disagreeable  even  to  Grace,  who,  with  her 
usual  propensity  to  believe  the  best  of  every  one,  was 
inclined  often  to  give  Jane  credit  for  being  mach 
better  at  hejti  than  her  disagreeable  manners  made 
her  appear,  "  I  did  think,"  ahe  repeated ;  "  to  say 
nothing  about  it,  because  yoa  snapped  rae  ap  so  short 
this  afternoon ;  but  howsomever,  I  don't  know  how  it 
is,  bnt  I  can't  help  liking  you.  Miss  Grace,  nor  more 
can  anybody  as  I  knows,  for  as  that  yonng  man  in  the 
twopair,  as  is  out  of  place,  says  tome,  "  Mrs.  Jane,"  says 
he,  for  he  always  calls  me  Mrs.  Jane,  knowing  I've  lived 
in  such  respectable  families — but,  however,  that's  not 
what  I  was  a  going  to  say.  But  pray.  Miss  Grace,  do 
you  know  any  thing  of  a  tall,  genteel,  thin  sort  of  a 
person,  that's  rather  oldish,  and  stoops  in  the  shoulders  ?" 

"  I  know  no  one  in  Bath,  Jane ;  not  a  single  person 
out  of  this  house;  and,  indeed,  not  all  those  in  it, 
I  beUeve,"  returned  Grace :    "  but,   why  do  you  ask 


"III  tell  yon,  then,  miss.  The  young  man  in  the 
two  pair " 

"Oh,  this  eternal  young  man  in  the  two  pair!" 
thought  Grace,  who  had  noticed,  ever  since  Jane  had 
been  in  the  house,  that  this  nameless  personage  was. 
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on  every  occasion,  if  Jane  uttered  more  than  a  single 
lentencej  brought  in  as  an  authority.  Convinced,  how- 
ever, that  any  interruption  at  the  present  moment 
would  have  the  effect  of  checking  the  desired  commu- 
nication, she  remained  silent,  and  Jenny  proceeded,  in 
her  own  desultory  way. 

'^  Well,  miss,  you  know,  he's  out  o'  place ;  and  so, 
of  coarse,  he's  upon  the  look  out,  as  you  may  say, 
and  walking  about  a  good  deal,  op  one  street  and  down 
another;  because  it's  so  Icmesome,  as  he  says,  to  be 
aetdo',  doin'  of  nothin',  in  his  own  little  back  room, 
that's  as  dark  as  a  dungin.    Well,  as  I  was  a  sayin', 
of  course  he  looks  about  him>  and  takes  more  notice 
of  everything  than  pe<q^  as  has  got  more  business 
on  their  hands,  which  I  wish  he  had,  poor  young  man, 
for  he's  a  very  quiet,  civil-behaved  person,  and  he's 
been  out  o'  place  more  than  six  months,  he  says,  all 
through  his  master's  running  away  to  France,  with 
another  gentleman's  wife,  without  giving  him  a  cha- 
racter.    So,  as  I  was  a  saying,  miss,  he  was  comin'  in, 
three  or  four  nights  ago,  and  he  sees  this  gentleman, 
or  whatever  he  is,  standing  right  opposite  our  window, 
and  lookin'  up,  as  if  he  was  a  watchin'  what  was  a 
goin'  on  in  the  drawing-room ;  for  the  shutters  was'nt 
aiiat,  'cause  missus  thinks  it  looks  more  respectable  to 
see  the  lights  through  the  red  curtains,  though  she 
forgits  how  it  shows  all  the  moth-eaten  holes,  at  the 
same  time,  and  that  they're  so  thin,  too,  that  anybody, 
a  t'other  side  the  way,  can  a'most  make  out  anything 
that's  a  doin'  in  the  room :  but,  however,  that's  nothin' 
to  roe^  if  so  be  as  missus  likes  it,  though  I 
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"  Well,  but  did  this  atranger  speak  to  the  young 
man,  your  acquaiatance,  Jane?"  interrupted  Grsce, 
who  became  too  impatient,  at  the  girl's  continued  digres- 
sions, to  bear  it  any  longer.  She  soon,  however,  bad 
cause  to  me  her  impatience;  for  now  a  fresh  subject 
to  dilate  upon  was  started  by  her  incautious  expres- 
sion, and  Jenny  contioued  to  protest  and  vow  that 
the  youn^  man  was  no  acquaintance  of  hers,  and  to 
assure  Miss  Grace  that  she  never  changed  a  word 
with  him,  "  only  in  the  way  of  civility,  and  giving  him 
the  time  o*  day,  and  sich  like,"  until  Girace,  completely 
weary,  was  on  the  point  of  telling  her  that  she  tnuBt 
defer  the  rest  of  the  story  till  another  time,  when  Jane 
was  fortunately  brought  back  to  the  starting-point 
again,  by  her  own  observation,  that  till  the  youRg  man 
stopped  her,  to  ask  her  whether  she  had  ever  noticed 
the  person  that  was  always  wat'thiog  aboat  their  house 
after  dark,  she  had  "  never  'changed  not  six  words  at 
a  time  with  him." 

"  Well,  bnt  how  did  the  young  man  know,'*  said 
Grace,  "  (hat  he  was  watching  us  ?  it  might  be " 

"  I'll  tell  you,  miss,  if  you'll  only  just  have  patience 
to  hear  me  out ;  and,  indeed.  Miss  Grace,"  continued 
Jane,  again  flying  off  from  the  subject,  "  I'm  snipriaed 
that  you,  that  seems  all  patience  in  general,  and  will 
sit  and  hear  missus  goin*  on,  for  half  an  hour  at  a 
time,  ratin'  you  about  nothin'  at  al),  and  findin'  fault 
where  nobody  else  could  find  it,  and  never  answers  her 
not  a  word,  bnt  seems  to  listen  to  her  so  rae^  and 
mild,  can't  never  have  patience  to  listen  to  me,  bnt, 
the  minute  I  begins  to  talk,  off  you  are,  like  a  shot. 
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though  I'm  sure  I  never  wishes  you  nothin'  bat  good, 
and  would  do  anything  for  you  sooner  than  I  would 
for  my  own  sister,  that's  what  I  would." 

*^l'm  sure  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Jane, 
for  your  good  will,"  returned  Grace ;  ''  but,  if  I  am 
silent,  and  not  inclined,  sometimes,  to  listen  to  you, 
it  is  that  my  spirits  are  often  so  low^ " 

''Ah,  Miss  Grace,  that  I  know  they  are,"  inter- 
rupted Jane,  emphatically ;  ''for  often  and  often  I  hear 
you  sigh,  and  see  you  shed  tears,  when  nobody  else 
notices  it ;  and  sometimes  I  think  that  may  be  you've, 
Uke  me,  met  with  somebody  as  hasn't  behaved  as  they 
<nigfat  to  do ;  not  that  I  vallys  any  man  enough  now 
^  cry  and  fret  about  him,  though  I  used  at  first,  when 
my  cousin    Timothy  went    to    sea,   just    before    his 

P^enticeship  was  out,  and  when  everybody  thought 

▼ewas  a  goin'  to  get  married  and  settle:   but,  how- 

^^9  that's  nether  here  nor  there,  Miss  Grace,  only  it 

^i^kea  me  have  a  kind  of  a  feeling  for  any  young 

^^man,  gentle  or  simple,  that's  been  so  misfortunate 

^  ^o  meet  with  a  falsehearted  young  man." 

*  ^hat  has  not  been  my  case,  I  assure  you,  Jane/* 

^  Orace,  finding  Jane  was  not  inclined  to  proceed 

'^^ut  some  definite  reply  from  her:  "I  have  other 
/^  *xiore  serious  causes  for  grief,"  she  continued — "  I 
^^  lost  a  kind,  afiectionate  father,  and  have  left  a 
^  happy  home " 

^b,  that's  just  my  case  too,  Miss,"  interrupted 

Sympathetic  Jane ;   "  I  am  a  horphan,  as  I  may 

^>  fox  I've  got  nobody  but  mother-in-law,  as  brought 

^P>  and  then  turned  me  out  in  the  world,  though 
^^    ^ther  was  well  to  do,  and   left  hundreds    and 
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hundreds  behind  him ;  but  laws,  what  was  it  I  was 
a  saying  ?  Oh,  ahout  this  here  man  that  was  watchin'. 
Well,  the  young  man  up  stairs,  watched  him  over  and 
over,  three  or  four  nights,  hankering  about,  and  at  last 
he  determined  to  speak  to  him,  and  try  and  find  out 
what  it  was  he  was  after ;  and  so  accordingly  he  did 
speak  to  him,  and  I  don't  know  how  he  cootriTed  it, 
but  they  went  into  the  public-house  down  the  street, 
and  the  gentleman  treated  bim  to  a  bottle  of  wine,  and 
he  might  have  had  anything  else,  he  says,  for  asking, 
when  the  gentleman  found  out  that  he  lived  in  the 
same  house  with  you,  Miss  Grace,  and  could  tell  faim 
all  the  goin's  on,  and  about  the  two  gentlemen  that 
comes  courtin'  here,  for  you  know  it's  no  use  to  deny 
it,  miss,  they  can't  mean  nothin'  else,  because  no  geO' 
tlemeu  that's  like  them,  would  come  here,  into  such  a 
poor  little  place  as  this  is,  if  they  hadn't  some  meanin' 
in  it,  whether  ii's  for  good  or  for  ill,  as  the  strange 
gentleman  said,  time  '11  show,  but  your  mother  must  b« 

mad  to  encourage ;  but  I  woot  tell  you  half  as  be 

said  about  missus,  or  what  he  called  her,  though,  aa  I 
said  to  the  joung  man,  it  certainly  is  an  nnbecomio* 
thing  at  her  age " 

"  I  cannot  listen  to  any  remarks  disrespectful  to  my 
mother,  Jane,"  interrupted  Grace,  mildly,  but  firmly ; 
"  and  I  am  now  fully  convinced  of  what  I  from  the  first 
suspected,  that  this  strange  man,  whoever  he  may  be, 
can  have  no  friendly  motives,  or  he  would  not  have  i" 

"  Laws,  how  you  do  always  stand  up  for  -foot 
mother.  Miss  Grace,  I  declare,  if  missus  was  an  angel 

of  light,  you   couldn't ;  but  its  no  business  of 

mine,  every  one  for  their  own,  as  the  sayin'  is,  though 
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as  to  the  gentleman's  not  bein'  your  friend,  I  can't 

believe  that,  because  he  spoke  so  well  of  you,  and  said 

yoa  were  too  good  for  them  yon  belonged  to,  and  then 

he  said,  he  believed  if  ever  a  young  woman  could  be 

trusted  in  the  middle  of  temptations,  it  would  be  you  ; 

bot  then  he  said,  the  way  your  mother  was  goin'  on,. 

would  be  sure  to  bring  her  to  ruin,  and  then  poverty 

would  cormpt  a  saint,  he  said,  and  so  it  would,  you 

hxcfWy  Miss  Grace,  for  hunger  will  break  through  walls. 

Bat,  howsomever,   he  said,   if   any    thing    happened 

particular,  that  is  to  say,  if  you  was  brought  to  any 

ilistress,  there  was  a  friend  who  would  assist  you,  and 

M  he  gave  a  card  to  the  young  man,  and  desired  him 

to  give  it  you ;  but  then  he  bethought  himself  again, 

snd  said  it  would  perhaps  be  of  no  use,  for  you  would 

be  too  delicate  to  apply  to  a  stranger,  though  in  real 

wniest,  he  was  no  stranger,  but  said  he,  '  Pve  my 

i^Basons  for  not  making    myself  known,  at  present, 

though  if  I  could  see  the  poor  girl  without  any  of  her 

fcmily  being  the  wiser  of  it,  it  would  be  a  good  thing 

fc  her,  and  a  satisfaction  to  me .*    But  lauk,  miss, 

there's  missus  rung  twice,  I  declare,  and  dummy's 
^^rried  up  all  the  things  for  supper,  we  shall  both  be 
hilled,"  and  Jane,  without  waiting  any  further  remark, 
nished  up  the  stairs,  leaving  Grace  lost  in  astonishment 
nid  conjecture,  as  to  who  this  mysterious  stranger 
could  be,  who  had  evinced  so  strong  an  interest  in  her 
welfare,   , 

There  was  but  one  person  whom  she  had  ever  known, 
who  corresponded  at  all,  she  reflected,  with  Jane's 
^cription  of  this  person.  Could  it  be  that  Sir  Walter 
Fitz-Geffirey  was  indeed  living,  and  yet  considered  it 
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necesBsry  to  preserve  this  secrecy.  Oh  !  if  it  was  so, 
and  she  could  see  him,  how  would  she  implore  him,  bb 
the  greatest  proof  of  his  friendship  fcv  her,  to  come 
forward  and  rescne  Belgrave  from  the  imputation  that 
now  lay  so  heavy  upon  him.  . 

"  Surely !  surely !"  she  exclaimed,  "  he  would  never 
refuse,  whatever  his  motives  for  his  stxauge  condnct 
may  be,  he  could  not  re&se  to  do  an  act  of  justice 
towards  one,  who  had  never  oSeuded  him,  and  even  if 
he  did,  if  he  should  be  deaf  to  my  entreaties,  would 
not  my  testimony  that  I  have  seen  and  conversed  with 
him,  added  to  what  has  been  before  brought  forward, 
as  to  his  being  still  in  esisteuce,  be  sufScient  to  set  at 
rest  for  ever  all  those  horrible  suspicions." 

Anxious,  however,  as  Grace  was,  to  hear  more  from 
the  loquacious  Jane,  and  thns  be  determined,  whether 
she  should  or  should  not  seek  an  interview,  for  which 
this  mysterious  person  had  declared  his  anxiety,  Grace 
was  obliged  to  postpone,  till  they  retired  for  the  night, 
aJl  farther  questions  on  the  subject,  and  then  Jane  was 
BO  full  of  complaints  of  the  grievous  wrongs  she 
suffered  from  her  missus,  in  being  kept  up  to  all  hours 
of  the  night,  (it  was  now  morning,  for  it  had  struck  one 
before  Captaiu  Frederick  and  his  friend  could,  to  nae 
their  own  expressions,  tear  themselves  away,)  her  addi- 
tional hard-work,  in  having  company  to  attend  to  every 
day,  though,  when  she  was  hired,  her  missus  said  she 
kept  very  little,  and  an  endless  string  of  similar 
murmurings,  that  it  was  with  infinite  difficulty,  and  not 
without  an  exercise  of  patience  and  more  ingenious 
manoauvring  than  she  had  ever  in  her  life  practised 
before,  that  she  (Grace)  at  length  brought  her  round 
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to  the  subject,  namely,  the  yonng  man  in  the  two  pair, 
and  his  interview  with  the  gentleman,  as  she  called 
him. 

Great,  however,  was  Grace^s  disappointment,  when, 
after  infinite  circumvolutions  and  beating  about  the 
bosh,  she  at  length  came  to  the  final  close  of  this 
mysterious  a&ir,  by  acknowledging  that  the  young 
man  in  the  two  pair  had  drank  so  much  wine  during 
the  conversation,  that  he  owned  he  could  not  very 
distinctly  state  the  gentleman's  final  observations,  but 
he  had  got  some  sort  of  a  direction  to  somebody  in 
his  pocket,  though  what  he  was  to  do  with  it,  or  why 
it  was  given  him,  he  could  not  now  distinctly  remem- 
ber ;  indeed,  be  rather  thought  it  was  given  him  with 
a  recommendation  to  apply  there  for  a  situation, 
especially  as  the  gentleman  had  given  him  a  guinea  at 
the  same  time,  which  he  fancied  was  to  bear  his 
expenses,  for  it  was  all  the  way  to — to 

Here  Jane's  recollection  failed,  just  at  the  precise 
point,  which  was  likely,  in  Grace's  estimation,  to  throw 
more  light  on  the  subject  than  any  thing  else  she  had 
related. 

"How  provoking,"  exclaimed  Grace,  aloud;  "do 
I»ay  try  and  recollect,  Jane,  was  it " 

"  Laws,  Miss  Grace,  how  unreasonable  you  be," 
interrupted  the  peevish  and  now  sleepy  handmaiden ; 
if  you  had  been  half  as  many  hours  as  I  have  upon  the 
foot,  up  stairs  and  down  stairs,  and  Jane  here,  and 
Jane  there,  and " 

The  sentence  died  away  unfinished,  Jane  was  now 
really  asleep,  and  Grace  was  condemned  to  sufier  for 
the  remainder  of  the  time  allotted  to  repose,  all  the 
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misery  and  reatlessness  of  conjecture,  without  end,  and 
without  the  smallest  chance  of  a  sati8fiwt(»7  elucidation 
of  the  mystery  that  tormented  her. 

Full  of  expectation  that  she  should  be  enabled, 
through  the  aid  of  Jane's  acquaintance,  "  the  young  man 
in  the  two  pair,"  to  discover  who  it  was  that  had  pro- 
fessed so  much  interest  in  her,  Grace  anxiously  waited, 
during  the  first  part  of  the  next  day,  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  renewing  the  subject  with  the  former;  but 
extreme  indeed  was  her  disappointment,  when,  having 
at  length  found  the  desired  opportunity,  Jane,  in  a 
tone  of  pique,  replied — 

"  Indeed,  miss,  I've  had  no  time  to  think  of  any- 
thing besides  my  work,  for  that's  enough  for  any  two 
people  in  the  world ;  and  how  your  ma'  can  expect  I 
can  get  through  it,  I  can't  think.  As  to  the  young 
man  in  the  two  pair,  he's  took  himself  off,  this  morn- 
ing, to  a  place  he's  got  somewhere  all  of  a  hnrry, 
without  hardly  so  much  as  saying  good  bye,  though, 
I'm  sure,  I  always  behaved  with  all  sort  of  civility  to 
him :  but,  there's  notbin'  but  ingratitude  in  this  world, 
1  think,  and  I've  a'most  made  up  ray  mind  never  to 
do  a  good  turn  to  anybody  again.  Howsomever,  I  did 
ask  Jiim  about  what  we  was  talking  about  last  night, 
and  he  said  he  should  moRt  likely  see  the  old  gentleman 
again,  in  a  day  or  two,  and  then  he  would  call  and 
tell  yon  all  about  it ;  and  he  gave  me  this  card,  tov," 
she  continued,  pulling  one  from  her  pocket,  "  and  told 
me  that  was  a  direction  he  bad  just  found  in  his 
dirty  waistcoat-pocket,  and  so  he  supposed  it  was  the 
DDe  the  gentleman  had  given  him." 

Grace  eagerly  examined  the  card,  but  the  name  on 
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it  was  one  totally  unknown  to  her;  and  completely 
disappointed^  she  remarked  to  Jane  that  it  must^be 
altogether  a  mistake,  for  she  knew  not  that  she  had 
ever  even  heard  the  name  of  Dunbar  before,  and  was 
certain  she  had  never  known  any  one  of  that  name. 

"  Then  he*s  most  likely  given  me  a  wrong  direction," 
observed  Jane,  with  great  nonchalance  ;  "  but,  however, 
if  he  does  come,  as  he  said  he  would,  to  treat  Becky 
and  me  with  something  handsome,  for  our  civil  usage, 
rU  contrive  you  shall  see  him,  Miss  Ghrace,  and  then 
yoQ  can  ask  him  what  questions  you  like." 


II 


CHAPTER    XIX. 


By  the  roses  of  the  spriog. 


By  maidhood,  hoDoar,  truth,  and  everythiog, 
I  love  thee  so  that 


t» 


Nor  wit,  DOT  reaaoD,  can  my  passion  hide.' 

Sbauvbakb, 


Rash,  and  weak,  and  shorUighted  as  Mrs.  Woodford 
had  proved  herself  in  every  action  since  she  had  been 
left  the  uncontrolled  mistress  of  her  own  actions,  she 
could  not  remain  for  ever  blind  to  the  consequences 
which  must  speedily  result  from  her  continuing  in  the 
course  she  had  adopted.  ^    "^ 

Liberal  and  generous  in  money  matters,  even  to 
extravagance,  as  Captain  Frederick  appeared  whenever 
he  had  an  opportunity,  still  his  constant  visits,  and 
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those  of  his  friend,  added  most  msterisUy  to  the  hea^ 
ezpenaes  which  were  rapidly  exhausting  the  little  stock 
of  caah  Mrs.  Woodford  had  preserved  from  the  vreck. 
Maria,  too,  rsckoQiDg,  with  perfect  confidence,  on 
having  it  speedily  in  her  power  to  repay  her  moth«^ 
for  every  sacrifice,  was  intvdinate  in  her  demands  for 
every  expensive  and  fashionable  novelty,  in  the  way 
of  dress  or  ornament,  that  she  beheld;  and  Grace, 
with  the  bitterest  anxiety  and  alarm,  beheld  the  hour 
rapidly  ^proaching  which,  she  too  truly  anticipated, 
would  at  once  dispel  her  mother's  golden  visions,  and 
leave  her  to  misery  and  despair. 

By  degrees,  the  same  feelings  which  had,  even  from 
their  first  entrance  into  Bath,  rendered  her  nights 
realless,  and  poisoned  her  enjoyment  of  any  pleasure 
by  day,  seemed  to  be  communicated  to  her  mother 
and  sister;  and  Grace  beheld,  with  anguish,  the  look 
of  painful  anxiety  which  clouded  her  mother's  features, 
even  when  she  strove  to  appear  most  gay.  Maria's 
usual  thoughtless  placidity  was  frequently  exchanged 
for  firetfolness  and  evidently  gloomy  thought,  which 
she  in  vain  tried  to  conceal  under  a  plea  of  slight 
indisposition :  all  were,  indeed,  evidently  alike  un- 
happy, though  each  strove  to  conceal  it  from  the  other. 
With  Captain  Frederick,  however,  the  attempt  to 
appear  at  ease  as  usual  seemed  perfectly  to  succeed, 
for  he  was  still  as  gay,  as  attentive,  and  as  much  de- 
voted to  Maria,  as  ever,  though  he  evidently  did  not 
or  would  not  notice  Mrs.  Woodford's  hints,  which  be- 
came every  day  more  plain  and  more  frequent — that 
it  was  time  he  should  declare  decisively  his  intentions. 
It  was  in  vain  that  she  declaimed  against  protracted 
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conrtsfaipSy  or  related  tales  of  those  who^  in  consequence 
of  unnecessary  delays  in  "  speaking  their  minds/'  had 
experienced  some  fatal  overthrow  to  their  hi^piness. 
;  Captain  Frederick  coincided  with  her^  declared  she  was 

perfectly  rights  condemned  those  as  fools  who  trifled 
I  with  happiness  when  it  was  in  their  power  to  secure 

it,  hut  never  appeared  to  conceive  anything  she  said 
at  all  levelled  at  or  applicable  to  himself. 

There  was  hut  one  way  to  bring  him  to  a  positive 
and  speedy  decision^  Mrs.  Woodford  thought,  when, 
after  having  successfully  parried  one  of  her  most  direct 
attacks,  the  captain  suddenly  recollected,  or  pretended 
to  recollect,  an  engagement  which  obliged  him  to  leave 
hi8  dear  Maria  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

'^  I  will  put  an  end  to  this  suspense,  I  am  determined, 
to-morrow/'  said  Mrs.  Woodford,  for  the  first  time 
giving  audible  rent  to  her  anxiety. 

The  colour  mantled  over  Maria's  fair  &ce  and  neck, 
as  she  looked  with  inquiring  haste  in  her  mother's 
face;  but,  the  next  moment,  dropping  her  eyes,  she 
bnrst  into  tears,  and  hid  her  face  on  Grrace's  neck, 
who  was  regarding  her  with  the  most  intense  anxiety. 

"Don't  cry,  my  dear  child,   pray  don't,"  said  the 
fond  mother,  while  her  own  tears  streamed  copiously 
<lown  her  cheeks  ;  '*  I  should  break  my  heart,  Maria," 
she  continued,  "  if  anything  was  to  to  happen ; — ^but, 
I  no,  I'm  sure  it  will  all  turn  out  right,  though  I  cannot 

comprehend  why  he  is  so  backward  in  speaking  of  your 
maniage." 

"  I  wish  I  had  never,  never  come  here — I  wish  I  had 
never  seen  him/'  sobbed  Maria;  "for,  I  shall  die,  if 
he  deserts  me  now." 
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"Desert  yoa,  my  dear  child!  what  in  the  world 
could  put  Buch  a  thing  in  your  head  ?"  exclaimed  Mn. 
Woodford,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  painful  alarm.  "  Tell 
me.  my  dear,"  ahe  continned ;  "  hae  he  said  aaything 
to  yon,  that " 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  returned  Maria ;  "  hut,  I  have  such 
fean  and  donhts  come  over  me,  whenever  he  is  away 
from  me." 

"  I  will  pat  an  end  to  it  all,  to-morrow,"  repeated 
Mrs.  Woodford  again,  hastily ;  "  and  so  do  you  be 
prepared,  Maria,  when  you  bear  me  tell  Him  that  we 
are  going  to  leave  Bath." 

"  I  wish  we  had  never  seen  it,"  sighed  Maria  again. 

"  And  now,  pray,  Grace,  tell  me,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Woodford,  addressing  the  latter,  in  a  petulant  tone, 
"  what  has  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Grant,  that 
he  has  kept  away  these  three  days.  I  have  thought 
twenty  times  of  asking  yon  about  it;  bnt  my  mind 
has  been  so  distracted  about  yonr  poor  sister,  that  it 
has  gone  out  of  my  head," 

"  I  know  not  that  I  have  done  anything  to  drive 
him  away,  mamma,"  said  Grace,  with  considerable 
confiision. 

"  But,  I  do  know  it,  miss,"  returned  Mrs.  Woodford, 
with  asperity;  "and  so  I  desire  you  speak  the  truth. 
What  was  the  conversation  that  passed  between  you, 
the  last  time  he  was  here,  while  Maria  and  I  were 
out  with  Captain  Frederick  ?" 

Grace  blushed  and  hesitated,  but  again  her  mother 
imperatively  ordered  her  to  speak ;  and  she  acknow- 
ledged that  she  had  been  led,  by  his  passionate  decla- 
ration of  love  to  her,  to  reproach  him  at  once  with 
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insincerity,  and  to  include  iii  her  charge^  also^  his 
friend.  Captain  Frederick. 

"  Mercy  on  me  !'*  exclaimed  Mrs.  Woodford.  '*  And 
have  you,  then,  with  your  pretended  meekness  and 
mildness^  dared  to  say  to  him  what  I  have  heen  vainly 
trying  to  gain  courage  — —  but,  go  on ;  what  did  he 
say  in  reply  ?'' 

'^He  appeared  greatly  astonished,"  returned  Grace, 
''at  my  plain  speaking;  for  I  told  him,  without  hesi- 
tation, all  I  thought  both  of  him  and  the  captain. 
I  told  him,"  Continued  Grace,  becoming  every  instant 
more  agitated,  '^  that  I  was  convinced  that  both  him 
and  his  friend  imagined  that  they  could  impose  upon 
two  simple  country  girls,  and  make  them  believe  any- 
thing they  pleased ;  but  I  assured  him  they  were  quite 
mistaken^  for  that  I  had  all  along  seen  their  real 
characters,  and  despised  them,  and " 

"  And  how  dare  you  say  all  that  ?"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Woodford,  in  a  violent  passion. 

"  Because  it  was  truth,  mother,"  returned  Grace, 
firmly,  ''and  because — ^because,"  and  she  burst  into 
tears ;  "  he  forced  it  from  me,  by  daring  to  attempt  to 

corrupt  me — ^by  daring  to  insult  me — ^by •    Mother, 

do  not  ask  me  any  more,"  she  continued  passionately ; 
"you  cannot  be  angry  with  me  for  having  refused  to 
listen  to  the  proposals  of  a  libertine." 

Mrs.  Woodford  looked  confounded !  *'  Why  did  you 
not  tell  me  all  this  before,  Grace  ?"  she  demanded  with 
Qnasual  mildness.  "  But  1  can  scarcely  think  he  meant 
any  insult;  young  gay  men  will  sometimes  forget 
themselves,  and  express  themselves  with  more  freedom 
than         " 
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"  No  man  who  meani  honourablf  and  htmeitlf  to- 
wards the  woman  he  loves,  will  attempt  to  degrade  her 
in  his  own  and  her  own  estimation,"  interrupted  Giace, 
with  firmness. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Gmce,  you  seem  to  pride  yourself^ 
greatly  on  your  prudence  and  wisdom,"  retnmcd  Mrs. 
Woodford;  "but  after  all,  I  do  not  think  you  had  anv 
right  to  be  so  very  positive  in  your  dismissal  of  a  per- 
son of  Mr.  Grant's  fortune  and  consideration,  without 
consulting  me  on  the  subject." 

"  Had  it  been  the  king  of  Eng'Iand,"  replied  Grace 
with  emphasis ;  "  I  should  have  told  the  truth,  that  I 
despised  him  and  his  principles." 

"  And  did  you  know  nothing  of  all  this,  Maria  ?" 
demanded  Mrs.  Woodford,  turning  to  the  latter. 

"  Oh  yea,  I  knew  it  nil,"  she  returned  in  a  des- 
ponding tone ;  "  bnt  it  is  eaily  for  Grace  to  talk  and 
act  so  calmly,  it  is  no  sorrow  to  her  to  lose  one  who 

she  never  liked,  but  I "  again  she  gave  way  to  a 

flood  of  tears. 

"Yon  would,  I  trust,  1  am  sure  you  would,  my  own 
dear  sister,"  half-whispered  Grace ;  "  he  equally  indig- 
nant, equally  decided,  should  even  the  man  you  love 
avow  such  base  principles  as  those  which  induced  me 
to  threaten  Mr.  Grant,  should  he  ever  come  here  again, 
that  I  would  expose  him,  however  painful  to  my  own 
feelings,  to  my  mother,  my  only  protector,"  she  added 
with  peculiar  emphasis,  and  looking  earnestly  iu  her 
mother's  face — "  and  in  the  presence  too  of  his  friend, 
who  would  then  be  obliged  to  avow  himself— he  has  kept 
away  ever  since,"  she  continued,  "and  Captain  Frederick 
has  not  even  appeared  surprised  that  he  has  done  so." 
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'^  Now  that  is  felse,  Grace/'  said  Maria,  with  vehe* 
mence;  '*for  Frederick  has  more  than  once  said  to 
me,  he  could  not  think  what  was  the  matter  with 
Grant;  hat  that  he  conld  not  get  him  oat  from  his 
lodgings,  and  that  he  seemed  qaite  melancholy;  and 
70a  know  he  told  yoa,  mamma,  that  Grant  was  iU,  and 
yet  he  coald  not  find  out  what  was  the  matter  With 
him." 

''And  yet/'  said  Grace,  calmly,  '^I  woald  lay  my 
life  that  he  knows  every  thing  that  passed,  and  that 
he  considered,  as  well  as  his  friend,  that  it  was  the 
wisest  plan  (o  keep  away." 

''There  again,  how  shamefully  and  cruelly  you  do 
jodge,  Grrace,"  exclaimed  Maria. 

"  Rather  say,  Maria,  how  partially  you  do/'  returned 
Grace,  in  a  sorrowful  tone ;  "  and  yet  I  know  in  your 
heart  that  you  believe  me  right." 

Maria's  tears  again  flowed,  and  she  remained  silent 

"This  is  dreadful  cruel  of  you,  Grace,"  observed 
Mrs.  Woodford,  with  a  look  and  manner  which  con* 
fessed  that  while  she  uttered  these  words  she  felt  that 
they  were  unjust,  and  that  in  reality,  Grace  merited 
praise  for  thus  endeavouring  to  open  her  sister's  eyes, 
to  the  true  character  and  intentions  of  the  man  who 
pretended  to  love  her. 

'*  I  am  cruel  only  to  be  kind,"  r^died  Grace,  with 
emotion,  and  passing  her  arm  around  her  sister,  who 
stiD  continued  to  weep,  she  fervently  observed, 

"God  grant,  dear  Maria,  that  it  may  prove  I  am 
wrong,  for  be  assured,  with  ten  thousand  times  more 
pleasure  shall  I  acknowledge  myself  wrong  and  unjust 
towards  Captain  Frederick,  than " 

15,  2  Y 
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"We  shall  tnow  to-moiTo'w,"  '  mteiTupted  Mm 
Woodford,  whose  niKsners  had  unconscioud;' softened 
towards  Grace,  and  who  for  the  fint  time  probably  felt 
the  ii^ostice  ahe  had  always  done  lowalds  the  latter.. 
"  To-morrow, '  Grace,  I  will  bring  hJni  to  the  plam 
question,  and.if. be  proves  what  you  prophesy  ■  - —  God 
forbid,"  she  added,  hastily  shuddering,  at  all  the  ccn- 
sequences  that  must  ensue,  should  her  proposed  trial 
of  his  sinoerity  reriiy  her  fears  and  Grace's  predic- 
ti(Hi. 

The  night  was  passed  by  Grace  jn  restless  anticipa- 
tion and  gloomy  foreboding,  of  the  distress  her  mother 
and  sister  would  feel,  at  the  final  diapersiou  of  those 
hopes  which  had  so  long  rendered  them  iiosensible  and 
reckless  of  the  ruin  impending  over  theiji.  To  desoeod 
at  oQce  from^  their  fancied  hei^t  of  raok  and  riches, 
to  renounce  wholly  and  for  ever  their  dreams  of  wealth 
and  s{dendour,  and  determine  henceforth  to  rely  on 
their  own  indnstry.  and  exertions,  was  the  otdy  safe 
course  now  left  tliein ;  but  alas,  Graoe  feared  that  even 
the  fearful  disappointment  of  their  first  project  would 
fail  to  awaken  them  to  their  error,  and  she  dreaded 
that  tbey  would  expose  themselves  to  still  further 
humiliation  and  mortification^  before  they  would  relin- 
quish  the  darling  idea  so  long  cherished, 

Maria's  heavy  eyes  and  pallid  ch^k,  when  they  met 
at  the  breakfast  table,  betrayed  that  she  had  not  passed 
a  more  tranquil  night  than  her  sister,  and  Mrs.  Wood- 
ford was  evidently  in  an  agony  of  suspense  and  impa- 
tience to  pot  her  pri^ect  in  execution. 

"  The  voice  of  Captain  Frederick  gaily  singing  n 
French  air,  which  he  had  the  preceding  night  taken 
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gr^at  pains  to  tieach  Maria^  at  length  warned  them  of 
his  approach. 

'  "SiT.  still  both  of  ybu'  till  J  give  you  the'  signal  to 
go/'  said  Mrs.  Wbodfaird,  as  he  sans  ceremonie  opened 
the  door.  .         ^ 

Afiiint  blnsh  rose  on  Maria's  cheek,  as  after  uttering 
his  familiar :  ^'  bon  jour  to  all  and  every  one/'  he  as 
usual  adtancield  to  make  more  particular  inquiries  of 
hegr;  but  instead  of  replying  with  her  accustomed  cheer- 
fulness and  alacrity,  -she  tuhied  her  eyes  away  and 
bowed  with  a  distant  air,  as  he  hoped  she  had  enjoyed 
good  repose. 

.  ''What  is  the  matter?"  he. exclaimed,  looking  from 
one  to  the  other,  imd  observing  the  same'  look  of  gloom 
and  Qonstraint  on  the  countenances  of  alL  ''  What  can 
have-,  po^bly  ha[qpened  to  occasion  tfais*  change,  my 
good  friends  ?"  :        .  .  . 

^  Nothing  veiy  |i«urtiQulfir',"  returned  Mrs.  Woodford, 
assuming  a  tone  of  indifference;  ''only  the  girls  are 
betting,  because.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  leave 
Bath  at  the  end  of  the  week." 

.  "Leave  . Bath !"  re-echoed  Captain  Frederick,  in 
astonishment.  '^  Surely  you  cannot  be  serious^  dear 
madam?*'         .  • 

"  Perfectly  serious,  sir,  I  assure  you,"  she  replied ; 
"Why  should  I  not?  I  came  here  only  on  account  of 
my  health,  and  as  I  do  not  find  it  all  bettered,  the 
sooner  I  try  some  other  place  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be 
of  advantage." 

"  And  whither  then  do  you  propose  to  go  ?"  inquired 
the  Captain^  after  a  few  moments'  thoughtful  silence, 
during  which  his  eyes  had  glanced  from  one  to  another. 
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M  if  desiroos  <]S  finding  there  u  explanation  of  the 
mysteiy  of  this  sadden  resolve. 

"  I  have  not  resolved  yet.  There  I  ahail  go,"  a^ 
Mrs.  Woodford ;  "  perhaps,"  she  added,  vith  a  con- 
sequential  air,  "  I  shall  travel  for  some  time  before  I  - 
again  settle,  I  don't  know  that  I  mayn't  take  it  in  my 
head  to  go  abroad,  it  would  perhaps'  be  the  best  thing 
I  could  do  for  the  girls,  to  give  them  a  polish," 

Grace  felt  her  che^  oolour,  and  she  caught  a  hasty 
glance  at  their  visitor,  who,  while  he  thed  to  assume  a 
look  of  sorrow  and  dismay,  evidently  struggled  to  con- 
ceal a  smile  at  her  (Mrs.  Woodford's)  mock-importance. 

"  This  is  unexpected,  indeed,"  he  at  length  observed, 
"  and  it  is  the  more  stngnlar,  as  I  came  to  onnoonee, 
that  I  have  this  morning  received  a  letter,  ,whioh 
obliges  me  to  go  to  London,  and  tbqs  put  off  for  two  ~ 
or  three  weeks,  an  event,  which  I  hod  joyfully  antici- 
pated  would  take  place  much  sooner,"  ^d  he  lo<^ed  at 
Maria  with  tender  significance. 

Mrs.  Woodford's  countenance  underwent  an  instanta- 
neous change,  its  previous  gloora  and  dissatisfocUon 
dsappeared,  and  she  darted  at  Grace  a  look  of  trinrnph, 
which  did  not  escape  hee  wily  visitor. 

"Well,  t^at  is  carious,"  she  exclaimed,  "that  we 
should  both  be  going  to  leave  at  the  same  time ;  but 
yon,  I  suppose,  will  soon  return.  Captain  Frederick." 

"  Not  if  yon  quit  the  place,  certainly,  my  dear 
madam,"  he  replied ;  "  Bath  will  have  lost  every  attrac- 
tion to  me,  when  it  loses  you." 

"  Yon  are  very  polite,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Woodford,  who 
evidently  anxiously  expected  a  farther  and  more  direct 
elueidatioD  c^tbe  Captain's  views  and  intentions. 
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*^  Polite^  my  dear  Mrs.  Woodford/'  he  repeated^  in 
a  tone  of  regret ;  ''  what  can  induce  yon  to  use  such  a 
odd  formal  word  to  me,  after  suffering  me  to  hope  that 
yon  regarded  me  with  such  difibrent  fselings}  I. had 
hoped,  indeed^"  he  continued,  after  a  few  moments 
pause,  during  whkh,  Mrs.  Woodford  seemed  studying 
how  best  to  draw  from  him  that  explicit  avowal  she  so 
longed  to  hear.  ^^  I  had  hoped  that  all  unnecessary 
ceremony  and  reserve  were  banished  from  our  inter- 
coarse,  but  I  see  something  has  happened  to  prejudice 
me  in  your  opinion.  I  have  some  secret  enemy-*— some 
one  who  takes  advantage  of  my  being  compelled,  by 
family  circumstances,  to  postpone  for  a  short  time  the 
avowal  of  my  dearest  wishes  and  intentions,  to  misre- 
present and  calumniate  me.  Yes,  yes,.  I  see  it  all,'^  he 
contmued,  with  waiTmth ;  '^  and  I  am  so  wretchedly  tied 
down  and  hampered  at  the  present  moment,  by  iamily 
arrangements,  that  I  cannot  at  once,  as  I  would  do, 
dispel  all  misconstructions  and  suspicions,  by  at  once 
explaining  candidly  my  wishes;  but  you,  Maria,"  he 
continued,  affectionately  taking  her  hand ;  '^  you^  I  trust, 
do  not  doubt  me,  you  can  confide  in  my  honour." 

"  Yes,"  returned  Maria,  her  beautifrd  face  lighted 
up  with  a  smile  of  perfect  confidence  and  exultation; 
**  I  do,  and  will  confide  in  yon,  Frederick,  I  have  never 
doubted  you^  myself,  though  I  have  been  made  miser- 
able and  wretched  by  the  suspicions  of  those  who  are 
always  thinking  themselves  wiser  and  more  prudent 
than  me." 

The  look  which  she  significantly  directed  to  Grace, 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  could  leave  no  doubt 
on  the  mind  of  her  lover,  as  to  whom  it  was  tl^at  be 
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was,  indebted  Cdt  the  catechising  he  had  undergone,  uid 
Grace  timidly  shrunk  from  the  satcostic  expression 
with  which  he  £xed  his  eyes  upon  her,  as  he.ohserred, 
he  hoped  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  he  should 
have  to.  con^aluiate  himself  on.  being  allied  to  one  so 
emmently  distioguisbed  fdr  prudence. 
'  It  vas  impossible  to  mistake  the  sneering  tone  in 
vhich  the  last  voti  was  prononnced,  and  Grace,  roused 
by  the  implication  it  conveyed,  snnimoned  all  her 
coursige,  and.  looking  him  stedJasUy  in  the  face, 
,  observed, 

"  I  have  heard  nothing  this  morning.  Captain 
Frederick,  that  could  change  my  opinion,  as  to  the 
prudence  you  sneer  at." 

"Grace,  hold,  your  tongue,  instantly,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Woodford,  with  extreme  anger.  "  How  dare  you 
take  such  impertinent  airs? — npon  my  word.  Captain 
Frederick,"  she  .continued,  "I, am  quite  ashamed  of 
this  b(^  girl ;  but  the  iact  is,  that  I  never  had  any 
thing  to  do  with,  her  bringing  up,  she  was  her  bther's 
pet,  and  she  is  just  like  him,  rude  and  abrupt,  and  so 
opinionated,  always  fancying  himself  in  the  right,  and  I 
in  the  wrong,  though  poor  man,  he  knew  sohttle  -    ■  " 

Grace  could  bear  it  no  longer,  she  cared  nothing  for 
her  mother's  harsh  and  undeserved  repro(^  of  herself, 
bnt  she  could  -  not  stay  to  hear  the  memory  <^  the  best 
of  parents  profaned  by  her  mother's  unjust  and  unfeel- 
ing remarks,  and  without  uttering  another  word,  she 
flew  &om  the  room. 

It  was  not  nntil  she  was  summoned  to  dinner,  that 
she  again  met  her  mother  and  sister ;  but  the  interval 
seemed  to  have  been  passed  much  to  their  satisfaction. 
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for  both  were  in  high  spirits,  though'  they  gave  uo 
explanation  of  what  had  passed^  to  occasion  so  material 
an  alteration.  •''•... 

"I  have  promised  Captain  Frederick  to  be  friends 
with  yoU,  Miss  Gttee/'  observed  Mrs:  Woodford ;  **  and 
so  I  shall  say'  nothing  about  your-  behaviour  this 
morning^.** 

'^I  am  indebted  to  Captain  Frederick,  then,  mamma, 
foT  a  favour  which  I  have  vainly  strove  all  my  life  to 
deserve,"  replied  Grace;  with  difficulty  suppressing  the 
tears  which  filled  her  eyes. 

'^ What  do  yon  miean,  miss?"  demanded  her  mother^ 
sharply ;  ''  do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  have  ever 
acted  otherwise  than  friendly^  and  as  a  mother  should 
do  towards  you  ?  have  not  I  always  studied  your  inte- 
rest, even  quite  as  much  as  Maria's,  who  never  did  any 
thing  in  her  life  that  was  undutifiil  and  disobedient  ?" 
.  "  And  what  have  I  ever  done,  dear  mother,  to  deserve 
to  be  called  so  V*  said  Orace^  earnestly. 

"What!  everything,"  replied  her  mother;  but  I 
wont  quarrel  with  you,  I  promised  Frederick  I  wont, 
and  Pll  keep  my  word." 

Grace,  with  difficulty,  repressed  the  reply  which 
arose  to  her  lips,  her  spirit  seemed  at  length  thoroughly 
roused  against  her  mother's  iujustice ;  she  was  indig- 
nant, too,  at  the  influence  which  the  latter  unhesitat- 
ingly avowed  Captain  Frederick  had  again  resumed  over 
her,  and  she  remained  for  some  time  gloomily  absorbed 
in  thought,  and  inattentive  to  the  chit-chat  that  was 
passing  between  her  companions,  until  Maria,  turning 
to  her,  observed, 

"  Wen,  I  will  trust  to  Grace's  decision,  foi  after  all. 
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she  has  the  best  taste,  and  he  always  praises  my 
appearance  most  when  she  has  dressed  me ;  which  do 
you  think  I  look  best  in^  Grace,  the  peach-colooMd 
crape,  or  my  green  gros^de^naples  V* 

^^  I  like  you  in  the  green  best/'  said  Grace,  in  a  tone 
which  betrayed  that  she  had  paid  little  attention  to  the 
subject  in  dispute. 

"  And  yet  I  look  so  very  pale  to-day/'  continued 
Maria,  rising  and  looking  at  herself  in  the  glass ;  *'  and 
green  makes  me  always  look  paler,  I  think  I  had  better 
wear  the  crape." 

^^  Where  are  you  going  then?"  demanded  Graoe,  for 
the  first  time  comprehending  that  some  engagement, 
to  which  she  was  not  a  party,  had  been  made  during 
her  absence. 

''  f  am  going  to  a  conewt,  with  Captain  Fredmck," 
reptied  Maria,  in  a  tone  <^  joyous  exultation. 

**  Yes,  and  your  sister  is  to  be  introduced  there,  lo 
some  ladies,  near  relations  of  his/'  added  Mrs.  Wood*> 
ford,  in  the  same  tone ;  '^  and  so  now,  I  hope,  all  your 
wise  suspicions  and  observations  wiH  be  at  rest.  Madam 
Prudence/' 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  have  them  set  at  rest/' 
returned  Grace,  sighing;  ''but  you  are  going  too, 
mamma,  are  you  not  ?"  she  added,  timidly,  but  with 
evident  earnestness. 

'*  No,  I  am  not  going,  indeed,  Grace/'  rephed  Mrs. 
Woodford,  in  a  composed  tone ;  "  it  is  a  private  con- 
cert," she  added,  softer  a  moment's  pause,  **  and  C^ptaia 
Frederick  cannot  procure  a  ticket  for  more  than  one 
lady  and  himself." 

Grace  wa»  answered ;  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
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suggest  a  doubt  that  all  was  not  exactly  as  Mrs. 
Woodford  was  determined  to  believe  it,  yet  She  listened 
with  an  incredulity  she  could  not  conquer,  to  all  the 
remarks,  and  suggestions,  and  anticipations,  to  which 
het  mother  and  sister  gave  utterance,  respecting  the 
valuable  female  acquaintance,  that  this  evening  was  to 
introduce  them  to. 

The  green,  the  peach-colour,  every  dress,  and  every 
ornament  she  possessed,  were  successively  tried  on 
before  Maria  could  make  up  her  mind  as  to  what  she 
should  wear,  to  appear  to  most  advantage,  and  do 
honour  to  Captain  Frederick's  choice,  for  as  his 
aflknoed  bride,  she  felt  convinced  she  would  be  intro- 
dneed  on  that  important  evening,  and  her  toilet  was 
scarcely  concluded,  before  her  attentive  conductor 
arrived. 

Contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  on  such  important 
occasions,  not  a  word  of  compliment  escaped  his  lips,  as 
he  hurriedly  glanced  over  her  dress. 

*'  We  shall  be  late,  my  dear,"  he  observed,  hastily 
throwing  her  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  and  then 
uttering^  hurried  ''good-bye,"  he  led  her  without 
another  word  to  the  coach  which  was  waiting  for  them. 

''They  are  a  beautiful  couple,"  said  Mrs.  Woodford, 
with  exultation,  retiring  from  the  windows  firom  which 
she  had  watched  them  get  into  the  coach ;  ''  and  hand- 
some and  elegant  as  he  is,  Frederick  will  have  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his  partner  to  night,  even 
though  the  first  people  in  Bath  will  be  there,  he  says." 

Grace  made  no  reply ;  a  vague  sensation  of  fear  and 
uneasiness  l^d  taken  possession  of  her  mind ;  she 
longed  for  the  evening  to  be  over,  for  Maria  to  come 
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back,  and  to  hear  Whether  her  teceptkm  bad  answered 
Tier  expectations ;  but  the  v^  anxiety  she  felt  served* 
but  to  make  the  time  seem  longer  and  more  tiresome. 

Mrs.  Woodford  was  little  inclined  to  talk ;  her  mind 
was^  indeed^  fuUy  occnpied  by  the  imagined  certainty, 
now,  of  her  hopes  being  all  realized.  Captain  Frede- 
rick had,  indeed,  insinuated  that  there  were  obstadea 
which  prevented  his  fally  avowing  himself;  but,  «t  the 
same  tiniie,  he  had  greeted  her  ears  with  the  welcome^ 
information,  that  his  private  fortune  Was  quite  sofficfient 
to  enable  him  to  provide  handsomely  for  his  intended 
bride,  even  should  his  £unily  object,  and  that  he  was 
determined  that  no  consideratioh  on  earth  s^iould  part 
him  from  his  beloved,  adored  Maria. 

"  He  is  gcMhg  to  London,  to*morrow,  on  purpose  to 
try  to  get  his  father's  consent/'  she  observed^  when, 
at  length,  Grace  ventured  to  ask  whether  Captain 
Frederick  had  relinquished  his -intentipn  of  leaving 
Bath.  "  From  what  I  can  learn,  there's  a  ladj  of  title 
and  great  fortune  in  the  way,  that  his  friends  have 
long  wished  him  to  marry,  so  he's  obliged  to  act 
cautious ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  before  the  end 
of  another  month,  your  sister  will  be  his  wife,  whether 
his  family  like  it  or  not." 

''It  will  be  very  unpleasant,  though,  for  Maria, to  be 
upon'  such  terms  with  her  husband^s  family,"  said 
iSrace,  who  tried  to  persuade  herself  that  she  had 
really  been  wrong  in  suspecting  Captun  Frederick  of 
dishonourable  intentions,  and  that  all  was  really  as  he 
liad  made  her  mother  believe. 

**  Oh,  they  will  soon  come  to,  no  doubt,  when  they 
£nd  it  can't  be  helped,"  returned  the  sanguine  mother. 
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Grace  remained  silent;  sbe  was  thinking  that  she 
6ould  not  so  easily  ajs  ber  mother  and  sister  had  done, 
reconcile  herself  to  being  thnsj  as  it  were,  smuggled 
into  afiimilv*  Bnt  Mrs.  Woodford  did  not  observe 
her,  for  she  was  now  folly  occupied  in  planning  the 
particulars  of  the  marriage;  the  white  feathers^  blonde 
lace,  orange  flowers,  kid  gloves,  white  and  silver  fii- 
Vours,  and  numerons  etceteras,  all  passed  in  review, 
and  were  dilated  upon  with  unceasing  volubility  and 
latisfiMstion,  until,  having- at  length  wearied'  herself  out, 
she  sank  bade  on  the  sofa,  and  fell  asleep. 

One  o'clock,  two,  three,  passed;  and  then,  Grace, 
ho  longer  able  to  endiire  the  uneasiness  sh^  felt, 
trentured  to  awake  her  mother. 

*^  Maria  is  not  come  home,  yet,  mamipa,"  she  ob- 
ft^ved: 

•   *<  Well,  and  is  that  your  only  reason  fpr  waking  me 
but  t^  the  sounde8t<  sleep  and  the  pleasantest  dream 
I  have  .had  many  a  night?"   netumed  her  mother, 
peevishly. 
^  '^  It  is  past  three/' said  Ghrace,  by  way  of  excuse. 

**  Three !  bless  me^  how  the  time  Sxes  !  But.  they 
will  not  be  long,  now,  I  dare  say ;"'  and  Mrs.  Wood* 
fcrd,  after  two  or  three  yawns,  again  composed  herself 

r 

to  skiep.  . 

Grace  was  now  again  left  to  her  own  painiul  zeflec 
tions ;  another  hcka  dragged  slowly  and  tediously  away, 
md  then  a  coach  was  heard  rattlmg  swiftly  over  the 
stoikes; 

*' Thank  God!"    exclaimed  Grace,  who  had  been 

walchhig  through  the  window,  though  it  was  still  too 

»  • 

dark  for  her  accurately  to  distinguish  objects.         . 
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Mrs.  Woodford  awoke  with  the  exclamation. 

*^  Are  they  come  V*  she  inquired,  beg^imimg  to  adjust 
her  cap,  which  had  half  fallen  off. 

*'  Yes/'  said  Grace,  in  a  half  donbtftd  tone :  for  it 
now  struck  her  that  the  coach  was  coming  in  a  difierent 
direction  from  lihat  which  they  had  gone. 

Mrs.  Woodford  was  now  quite  roused,  and  she  looked 
surprised  at  the  agitation  which  Ciraoe's  countenance 
and  attitude  betrayed,  as  she  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  listening  to  the  sound  of  the  carriage,  whidt  she 
was  too  soon  convmced  had  passed  the  house,  and 
stopped  some  doors  off. 

*'  What  is  the  matter  with  the  girl  ?  what  have  yoa 
taken  m  your  head,  Gfrace?'*  demanded  the  former; 
''there  can  be  no  fear  of  any  accident,  for  they  had 
not  above  three  times  tbe  length  of  this  street  to  come 
home,'*  she  continued ;  '*  but,  I  shall  give  Frederick 
a  scolding  for  keeping  her  out  so  late,  though,  as  it's 
the  last  night  for  a  week  or  so,  it's  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at." 

Grace  did  not  reply ;  she  dared  not  give  utterance  to 
the  fear  that  had  taken  possession  of  her  mindi;  and 
again  she  returned  to  her  post  at  the  window. 

''This  is^'very  strange,"  observed  Mrs.  Woodfeid, 
after  another  interval  of  silence ;  "  Grace,  do  yoa  leool* 
lect  where  it  was  he  said  the  concert  was  to  be  ?" 
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"  Oh,  no,  I  never  heard  any  place  named,"  retomed 
Grace ;  "  if  I  did  but  know,"  she  hastily  added,  "  I 
would  find  my  way  there  at  all  risks,  and  pat  an  end 
to  this  suspense." 

"  What  snspense  ?  what  is  it  you  are  afraid  of?" 
demanded  Mrs.  Woodford,  with  an  eagerness  that  spoke 
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too  plainly,  that  she  herself  was  far  from  being  so  com'* 
pletely  at  her  ease^  as  she  had  hitherto  appeared. 

"I  know  not  what  I  fear,*'  replied  Grace;  *'and 
yet  ■  Oh,  how  I  do  wish  she  had  never  gone,*'  she 
added,  passionately  clasping  her  hands. 

*^  Heavens !  why  do  you  frighten  me  so^  Grace  V* 
ejaeolated  Mrs.  Woodford,  seeming  at  once  to  com- 
prehend the  fears  that  were  floating  in  Grace's  mind ; 

'*  He  cannot,  surely  he  cannot Oh^  no,  he  would 

not  have  been  so  wicked  as  to  deceive  me." 

**  I  hope  he  has  not ;  Oh^  how  fervently  do  I  pray 
that  he  h^s  not,"   said  Grace^  tremulously;  ''Hark, 
there  is  five  striking,  and  it  is  getting  quite  light 
Oh,  if  I  did  but  know  which  way  to  go." 

''  What  would  be  the  use  Y  returned  Mrs.  Woodford, 
petulantly,  and  evidently  stiU  struggling  with  her  fears ; 
''  U  she  is  coming  bad^,"  she  continued,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause;  ''your  going  after  her  could  do  no  good^ 

and  if  she  is  not but  1  cannot^  will  not,  think  it ; 

she  cannot  be  such  a  wretch  as  to  have  deserted  her 
mother." 

Unwilling,  however,  as  she  was  to  believe  the  fatal 
truth,  it  soon  became  too  palpable  to  be  doubted,  and 
Grace  had  soon  to  struggle  with  her  own  overwhelming 
grief,  that  she  might  endeavour  to  support  her  wretched 
mother,  who  was  now  in  an  agony  of  tenor  and  self- 
rqNToach,  at  her  wilful  blindness  to  the  artful  machina- 
tions  of  the  man,  whom  she  loaded  with  every  epithet 
diat  rage  and  despair  could  suggest. 

One  hope>  and  only  one  remained,  and  to  that  she 
•till  continued  for  some  time  to  cling  with  pertinacity. 
He  had  hinted^  that  in  cas^  of  his  Cither's  refusal,  he 
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would  instantly,  but  ^ecretly^  make  Maria  his  wife, 
and  the  moment  prudence  would  allow,  openlj-  avow 
his  marriage.  It  might  be,  that  he  had  suddenly  deter- 
mined to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  fiite  to  disappoint 
him,  by  marrying  her  first ;  and  alill  in  de$pite  of 
6ommon  sense,  she  indulged  the  fond  idea,  that  he 
would  speedily  return  and  present  her  darling  child  to 
her  as  his  bride. 

.  The  day,  however,  wore  away  nearly  to  the>  close, 
without  the  slightest  intelligence  of  the  ftigitive ;  and 
totally  unable  to  bear  the  tortures  of  fear  and  self-con- 
demnation any  longer,  Mrs.  Woodford,  after  a  paroxysm 
of  despanr  and  rage,  which  Grace  in  vain  tried  to  calm, 
was  seized  with  strong  convulsions,  and  continued  for 
piany  hours  in  imminent  danger  of  her  life. 
.  It  was  impossible  to  conceal  from  the  house,  the 
event  which  had  occasioned  her  mother*8t  illness;  and 
Grace,  while  she  felt  grateful  Sox  their  well-meant 
efforts  to  serve  her,  was,  nevertheless,  mortified  and 
pained  to  excess  at  the  freedom  of  their  remarks  and 
censures,  both  on  her  mother's  folly  and  imprudence; 
tod  the  irretrievable  ruin  and  disgrace  Iter  sister  had 
brought  lipoh  herself. 

'  *^  I  have  never  bdieved  any  good  would  come  of  it^** 
observed'  the  landlady,  as  she  assisted  Grace  to  undress 
the  wretched  mother,  who  exhausted  by  the  'violent 
sufferings  she  had  iindergone,  had  at  last  become  totally 
unconscious  of  what  was  passing  around  her;  5')I:Baid 
to  my  husband,*'  continued  the  former,  '^  tlM  very  first 
time  I  saw  Captain  Frederick,  as  he  called  himself, 
in  the  house,  that  he  came  on  no  good  errand,  no,  not 
his  sly  quiet  friend  either ;  bat  you  had  a  little  more 
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prudence^  miss,  diaii  yoa  sister  it  seems,  for  Jane  UlU» 
toe,   you  wottld'nt   bave    any  thing  to  say  to  him, 

and '• 

^  '^Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  see  Mr.  Grant/'  inter* 
hipted  Grace ;  ''  he  might,  perhaps,  S  he  were  to  behold 
the  misery  his  unprincipled  companion  has  brought  upoa 
tts,  gi^  some  clue  as  to  where  he  has  conveyed  her." 
Bbs.  Stevens  shook  her  head. 
''I'm  afraid,  miss,  they  are  all  birds  qS  a  feather^ 
and  wiU  stick  by  one  another  hard  and  fast ;  however, 
if  it  will  be  any  easement  to  your  mind,  my  husband 
shall  try  and  find  him  ont^  and  see  if  he  can  learn  any 
ttang  of  hSm  about  this  Ca^itam  Frederick^  if  that's 
his  name,  though  to  tell  you  the  truths  I've  my  doubts 
of  it"       '    ' 
Grace  anxiously  inquired  her  reason  for  this  assertion.* 
''Why,  then,  I'll  tell  yon,  miss.     No  longer  ago 
than  yesterday,  there  was  a  customer  of  my  husband's, 
a  gay  young  -g^satleman,  and  one  that  we've  taken  b^ 
deal  of  money  of;  and  so  he  was  waiting. in  the  parlour 
for  my  husband  to  come  in,  and  who  should  come 
flying  up  to  the  doer>  in  his  usual  harum  scarum  kind 
of   way,  ^but  this   Captain  Frederick.     And  so,  Sir 
Geox;ge  looked  over  the  blind,  and  says  he,  'What, 
does  Lord — Lord' — I  can't,  for  the  life  of  me,  now, 
think  of   the  name ;    but,  however,  it  was  a  Lord 
something — ^'does  he  patronize   Stevens?'     'No.  Sir 
Geoi;ge,'  says   I;   'it's  not  Stevens  that  gentleman 
oomes  to  see,  but  he's  a  visitor  to  my  first  floor  lodgers. 
But,  he's  not  a  lord;  his  name's  Frederick,  Captain. 
Frederick.'     And,  so  then  he  laughed;   and  he  said, 
'Indeed!  may  I  ask  who  your  &st  flow  lodgers  are?* 
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and  when  I  told  him  an  old  lady  and  her  two  dangh** 
ters,  be  laughed^  again.  And  then  he  asked  whether 
the  girls,  meaning  you  and  your  sister,  were  handsome^ 
and  a  whole  load  more  questions,  till,  at  last,  I  was 
half  affronted,  for  I  thought  he  was  reflecting  upon  the 
credit  of  my  house ;  and,  so  I  told  him,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  ladies  were  more  respectable  than  their 
visitor,  whether  he  was  a  captain  or  a  lord ;  and  I  was 
quite  surd  so,  if  he  was  imposing  upon  them  in  a  false 
character.  And,  so  then  he  wanted  to  draw  in  his 
horns,  and  say  that  it  was  very  likely  he  was  mistaken ; 
he  could  not  boast  of  having  any  acquaintance  with  the 
gentleman,  and  dare  say  his  name,  aftet  all,  was 
Frederick. 

*'  *  Perhaps  it's  Lord  Frederick  ?'  says  I,  looking  at 
him  foil  in  the  face.  *  Very  likely  it  may  be,'  says  he, 
growing  very  grand,  all  at  once,  and  snapping,  me  up 
very  short.  So,  I  was  just  going  to  b^  his  pardon, 
if  Pd  affi*onted  him,  when  Stevens  came  in,  and  I  left 
them  together." 

"  This  is  another  proof  of  delih^ate  deception/* 
thought  the  agonised  Grace,  who  could  no  longer  in- 
dulge a  hope  that  her  unfortunate  sister  had  not  follea 
a  prey  to  the  designs  of  a  villain.  Again,  however, 
she  recurred  to  the  iaint  prospect  which  an  interview 
with  Grant  might  realise;  and,  at  her  earnest  request* 
Mr.  Stevens,  who  was  a  good-natured,  civil  man»  and 
seemed  deeply  interested  for  her,  departed,  in  seardi 
of  Grant,  to  whose  residence  he  had  got  a  due  by  know^ 
ing  the  livery  stables  at  which  his  horses  were  put  up. 

The  composing  medicine,  which  had  been  admi* 
nistered  to  Mrs.  Woodford  by  the  medical  gentleman* 
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whom  Mrs.  Stevens  had  reoomiaended  Grace  to  send 
for^  had  the  happy  effect  of  throwing  her  into  a  com- 
paratirdy  calm  and  tranquil  sleep ;  and  Grace,  relieved 
bom  the  immediate  terror  of  her  dissolution,  had  now 
more  time  and  <^portunity  to  reflect  on  the  situation 
in  which  her  unhappy  mother  was  placed  by  this  over- 
throw of  all  her  hopes. 

'^  I  am  8  ruined,  miserable  wretch,  if  she  is  not  his 
wife,  Grace.  I  have  not  ten  pounds  in  the  world ;  and 
what  is  to  become  of  us,  if  she  has  indeed  deserted 
xne!"  had  been  her  despairing  exclamation,  when  first 
the  fetal  truth  had  flashed  upon  her  mind ;  and  Grace, 
as  she  now  sat  by  her  bedside,  and  contemplated  her 
pale-wom  cheeks  and  feeble  frame,  shuddered  at  the 
thought  that  poverty  and  want  would.  In  all  probability, 
embitter  the  remaining  days  of  her  frail  existence,  and 
add  pangs  to  those  of  mortified  ambition  and  dis- 
appointed maternal  affection. 

From  these  and  a  long  train  of  similar  reflections, 
she  was  roused  by  Mrs.  Stevens*  appearance  at  the 
chamber-door.  She  beckoned  her  out;  and  Grace, 
having  whispered  a  charge  to  Jane,  not  to  leave  the  bed« 
side  till  her  return,  followed  her  conductress  anxiously 
down  stairs. 

"My  husband  is  come  back,  miss,"  said  the  im- 
portant landlady ;  '^  he's  met  with  no  luck,  but  he'll 
tell  you  all  himself." 

From  Mr.  Stevens,  Grace  heard,  after  listening  with 
ill-disgnised  imfMitience  to  the  good  man's  exhorta- 
tions to  her,  not  to  fret,  and  to  recollect  that  she  was 
now  her  mother's  only  stay  and  support,  and  therefore 
it  Would  not  do  for  her  to  let  herself  be  cast  down, 

16.  3  A 
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that  he  had  succeeded  in  finding  Mr.  Grant's  residtnee, 
and  had  learned  that  he  had  quitted  it  fov  Londeo, 
three  days  since. 

•  ''I  was  determined,  however/'  eontinned  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, "  that  I  wouldn't  come  back  with  half  aa  errand, 
so  I  asked  the  servant-maid  that  answered  the  door, 
whether  his  friend.  Captain  Frederick,  was  gone,  too. 

'^ '  Captain  Frederick  P  said  she ;  *  L  don't  know  no 
SBch  a  person ;  there  was  nobody  ci  that  name  come 
here  to  see  him,  I'm  sure.' 

*^ '  I  mean  the  gentleman  that  used  to  ride  a  roan 
horse,  and  his  servant  a  grey;  you  must  know  him, 
I'm  sure.' 

*'  *  Oh,  that  was  Lord  Frederick  Melverley,'  she 
replied ;  'but,  he's  not  a  captain.' 

'*  *  May  be  not/  said  I,  '  but  I  didn't  rightly  know ; 
but  is  he  gone,  my  dear  V 

** '  Why,  I  can  hardly  tell,'  said  she,  '  whether  he's 
gone  lor  good  or  not;  but.  Ins  valet  was  here  this 
morning,  and  he  said  his  master  was  off,  and  he  didn't 
know  whether  he  was  coming  back  or  not,  but  he  was 
to  stay  at  the  hotel  till  farther  orders.' 

'*  This  was  just  what  I  wanted,"  continued  Mr 
Stevens;  ''so  I  got  out  of  her  which  hotel  it  was, 
and  the  valet's  name,  and  away  I  went,  without  stop- 
ping a  moment. 

"The  young  man  is  a  very  decent,  well-behaved 
sort  of  a  person,  oonsideringf  whose  servant  he  is ;  and, 
so  when  I  had  told  him  that  I  had  a  little  business 
with  his  master,  and  should  be  glad  to  know  when 
I  could  see  him,  or  how  I  could  write  to  him,  he  told 
me,  at  once,  that  he  knew  no  more  where  his  master 
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vas  gone  than  I  did,  but  that  be  rather  anapected  he 
dKmld  hear  shortly^  as  Lord  Frederick  had  only  taken 
eae  change  of  linen  with  him, 

'' '  It  was  a  sadden  jooniey,  then,  I  suppose/  said  I ; 
*  a  his  loidsUp  ased  to  such  frolics  V 

'*  H^  shook  his  head.  '  It's  txd  for  one  In  my  itA^ 
tkm  to  make  obsenotions  on  what  gentlemen  do^'  'he 
said;  'but  I  cant  but  say  I'm  sorry  to  see  my  lord 
so  hanim  scarutn,  and  *spe<HaUy  when  he's  got  the 
sweetest,  kindest,  beantifiillest  lady  on  earth:  there 
amt  the  fellow  of  Lady  FVederick  Melverley  in  Eng* 
land,'  says  he." 

**  Married !"  ejaculated  Grace,  faintly. 

*' Aye,  that's  just  what  I  said,  miss,"  resumed  Ste« 
vens.  'Married!'  says  I;  'Lord  IdesiB  me,  I'd  no 
thought  Lotd  Frederick  was  a  married  man.' 

'' '  Nobody 'd  think  i%  indeed,  to  look  at  his  goings 
on ;  but  he's  be^i  married  only  a  twelvemonth,  and  my 
yonag  lady  doMs  on  him.  -  I  call  her  my  young  lady, 
because  I  wcis  brought  "up  in  her  father's  family,  and 
my  moUier  nursed  her,  God  bless  her  sweet  face.' 

*' '  Then,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,'  says  I ;  '  as  you're 
Lady  Frederick's  friend,  and  not  one  that  would  en- 
courage your  master  in  his  bad  ways,  I'll  just  tell  you 
the  business  I  come  about,  and  perhaps  it  may  lay  in 
your  way  to  do  us  some  service ;  and  I'm  sure  it  will 
be  doing  bim  good,  as  well  as  your  lady,  and  the  poor 
young  creature  that  he's  taken  away  from  her  friends, 
if  a  stop  could  be  put  at  once  to  his  journey.'  So, 
then.  Miss  Grace,  I  up  and  told  him  all  about  his 
coming  here,  pretending  to  be  honourable,  and  how 
the  old  lady,  your  mother,  had  been  foolish  enough  to 
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swallow  all  he  fed  her  with,  and  what  the  upshot  of 
it  had  been;  and  then  he  told  me  that  he  had  lon^ 
suspected  that  his  master  was  after  no  good,  for  that 
he  had  sent  his  lady  and  her  mother  off  to  Brighton, 
and  made  some  excuse  for  stayikig  behind.  I  could 
make  out/'  continued  Stevens,  "  that  the  famfly  had 
put  this  young  man  as  a  bit  of  a  spy  upon  his  master ; 
but,  though  he  didn't  approve  of  his  doings,  he  said 
he  thought  it  was  no  use  to  be  tittle-tattling  every- 
thing he  heard  and  saw.  But  he  wished,  now,  he'd 
wrote  and  told  the  old  lady  that  there  was  something 
amiss;  but,  however,  he  said  he'd  promise  me  thai 
the  minute  he  did  hear  from  his  master,  he'd  let  me 
know  all  he  could." 

^rMarried!"  repeated  Grace,  to  whose  ear  every 
other  sentence  that  Stevens  had  uttered  had  been  with- 
out meaning,  so  oompletdy  had  that  dreadful  intdli- 
gence  absorbed  her  every  thought. 

Maria  was  then  indeed  utterly,  irretrievably  ruined  ; 
for  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  her  heartless  seducer  to 
repair  the  wrong  he  had  committed,  even  if  it  were 
possible  that  he  had  the  inclination. 

UniBonsciously  almost  to  herself,  Gfrace  had,  up  to 
this  ihoment,  felt  a  lingering  hope  that  Frederick,  as 
she  had  used  to  call  him,  might  even  yet  be  induced 
to  do  her  sister  justice.  But  this  faint  ray  of  hope  had 
now  vanished ;  and,  in  the  deepest  agony,  Grace  wrung 
her  hands,  as  she  repeated  the  fotal  word  which  had 
at  once  pointed  out  to  her  the  certainty  of  her  poor 
Maria's  infamy  and  degradation. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

» 

**  My  poverty,  bat  not  my  will,  consenta." 

Shakspbarb 

A  MONTB,  a  miserable  month  of  grief,  and  regret,  and 
mmpense,  passed  away,  without  a  single  word  of  posi- 
tive intelligence  having  reached  the  unhappy  relatives 
of  the  lost  Maria. 

Sbwiy,  and  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  Mrs. 
Woodford's  health  mended,  and  she  became  able  to 
quit  the  chamber,  in  which,  from  the  moment  she 
entered  it,  Grace  had  been,  day  and  night,  her  con- 
stant,  never-tiring  companion. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Mrs.  Stevens  remonstrated  with 
her  on  her  thus  sacrificing  herself  to  one  who  felt 
neither  affection  or  gratitude  to  her  in  return,  but 
received  her  most  devoted  attendance  as  only  a  matter 
cf  course,  and  repaid  her  most  affectionate  assiduity 
.with  petulant  murmurings  and  the  most  incessant  la- 
mentations for  the  loss  of  one  who  seemed  totally  to 
have  forgotten  that  there  was  such  a  person  as  her 
mother  in  existence. 

At  Grace's  earnest  request,  Mrs.  Stevens  had  care- 
fully kept  secret  their  discovery  of  the  real  situation 
in  life  of  the  Itoudisant  Captain  Frederick;  and  the 
former  frequently,  with  the  bitterest  anguish,  was  com- 
pelled |o  listen  to  the  fond  mother's  anticipations  of 
evm  yet  beholding  her  '*  child"  the  bride  of  the  sup- 
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posed  Frederick.  Other  cares  and  anxieties^  however, 
soon  superseded  all  that  Mrs.  Woodford  felt  upon  her 
foyoorite's  account.  The  small  sum  of  money  which 
she  was  in  possession  of  at  the  commencement  of  her 
illness^  was  nearly  exhausted  in  the  necessary  expenses 
of  a  sick  chamber ;  and  Grrace  heard  with  terror  her 
mother's  despairing  anticipations. 

^^Yes,  the  ungrateful  wretch  has  brought  me  to 
waat>  as  well  as  shame/'  she  would  exclaim;  *'the 
money  that  should  have  been  saved  to  support  mysdf 
in  the  decline  of  life,  has  all  been  wasted  upon  her,  and 
I  shall  be  left  to  die  of  want.'* 

''  No,  no,  do  not  say  so,  dear  mother ;  I  am  young, 
and    strong,  and   active,  and   willing   to  work,  and 

though "  Grace  burst  into  tears  at  her  motber'a 

angry  and  contemptuous  look. 

'^  And  do  you  think  then  that  I  would  ccmsent  to  live 
upon  your  earnings?"  she  replied;  ^^and  if  I  would, 
pray,  wh&t  is  it  that  you  flatter  yourself  you  could  get 
a  living  at,  hay-making,  or  weeding,  or  something  of 
that  sort  I  suppose ;  but  you  would  find  working  in  the 
fields  a  very  different  sort  of  thing,  I  can  tell  you,  io 
what  playing  at  it  was  in  your  &ther's  life-time.  No, 
no,  Grace;  it  is  all  very  fine  to  talk c£  working  for  yoor 
living " 

"I  did  not  mean,  of  course,  that  I  could  earn  a 
living  at  such  labour  as  that,"  observed  Grace,  mildly ; 
''  but  even  that,"  and  she  turned  away  to  hide  the  tears 
that  were  swelling  in  her  eyes ;  *'  would  be  preferable 
to  seeing  jou  want." 

**  Well,  well,  you  arc  a  good  girl,  Grace,"  returned 
the  mother,  somewhat  softened ;  ''  but  we  must  try  to 
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find  seme  better  way  of  getting  a  living.  Oh,  how  I 
wish  we  oonid  find  oat  whether  Sir  Walter  is  really 
living',  and  where  he  is,  there  would  be  still  a  chance 
that *' 

^  My  dear,  dear  mother,  never  think  of  Sir  Walter. 
Do  not  let  ns  ever  trust  to  chances  again/'  interrupted 
Grace,  who  could  not  conceal  her  impatience  at  her 
mother's  continuing  to  indulge  her  visionary  schemes 
of  ago^andisement.  ''  There  is  a  most  excellent  living 
to  be  got  here/'  she  continued,  with  liveliness,  ''by 
possessing  taste  and  ingenuity ;  and  you  know  both 
yon  and  Maria  have  always  allowed  that  I  possess 
some ;  I  am  sure  I  could  make  far  prettier,  and  more 
tasty  caps,  and  bonnets,  and  spencers,  and  pelisses, 
than  any  we  have  seen  in  that  milliner's  window,  that 
we  pass  round  the  comer ;  and  yet,  she  can  aSbrd  to 
keep  a  fix>tmacn,  and  employs,  Jane  told  me,  who  once 
lived  with  her,  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  young  people 
to  work  fer  her.'* 

''And  pray,  how  would  you  make  your  wonderful 
taste  and  ingenuity  known  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Woodford, 
in  a  contemptuous  tone ;  "you  have  not  got  a  shop,  or 
\,  or  friends." 
No ;  hut  a  shop  might  be  had,  or  at  least,  a  handsome 
front  parlour,  and  Jane  says,  Mrs.  Somerford,  the 
milliner,  only  had  a  parlour,  and  then  I  could  make 
up  some  shewy  things ^' 

"And  pray,  where's  the  money  to  come  from,  for 
this  fine  scheme,  and  I  have  not  a  guinea  left,  and  owe 
more  than  that  to  the  doctor  ?" 

Grace  did  not  dare  reply  what  was  in  her  thoughts, 
that  they  possessed  many,  many  superfluous  articles. 
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which  if  sold,  would  prodnoe  the  necessary  money. 
Her  own  share  was  indeed  comparatively  small;  but 
she  knew  nearly  fifty  pounds  had  been  expended  upon 
Maria's  finery,  since  their  arrival  at  Bath,  and  surely 
now,  there  could  be  no  use  in  keeping  what  was  utterly 
useless,  and  must,  every  time  she  looked  at  it,  remind 
her  (Mrs.  Woodfoid)  of  the  folly  and  vanity  of  her 
expectaticms. 

''  And  they  must  be  parted  with,"  sighed  Grace,  who 
saw  that  the  scheme  she  had  so  sanguinely  planned  in 
her  own  mind,  would  all  fall  to  the  ground,  from  the 
want  of  her  mother's  concurrence.  "  Yes,  poverty  will 
compel  her  to  part  with  even  these  treasured  relics,  and 
then  it  will  be  only  to  prolong  the  miserable  day  of 
utter  want,  without  afibrding  the  means  of  trying  to 
extricate  ourselves." 

As  she  had  predicted,  Mrs.  Woodford  acted,  the 
dresses,  the  trinkets,  all  the  mementos  of  her  ungrate- 
ful daughter,  were  preserved  as  something  too  sacred 
to  be  touched,  till  every  other  means  of  raising  money 
were  totally  exhausted;  the  silver  spoons,  tea-pot, 
candlesticks,  &c.,  &c.»  which  she  had,  to  Grace's  infi- 
nite regret  and  shame,  brought  away  from  lian— , 
were  the  first  sacrifices.  Mrs.  Stevens,  who  was  given 
to  understand  by  Mrs.  Woodford,  that  her  embarrass- 
ment was  only  temporary,  having  agreed  to  take  thMn 
as  security  for  rent  due,  and  in  addition,  advanced  her 
a  few  pounds;  but  week  after  week  passed  on,  the 
remittances  she  had  pretended  to  expect  did  not 
arrive,  and  Mrs.  Stevens  began  very  plainly  to  hint 
that  the  rent  was  fast  mounting  up,  and  that  Mrs. 
Woodford  had  already  had  more  than  it  was  prudent  to 
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advance  on  such  old-fashioned  plate,  which  wouldn't 
fetch  a  farthing  more  than  its  weight  as  old  silver. 
Jane,  too^  was  evidently  fidgetty,  as  she  expressed  it, 
about  her  quarter's  wages ;  she  wanted  shoes^  and  a 
new  dark  gown  for  artemoons,  and  she  dinned  her 
wants  so  often  in  Grace's  ears,  that  the  latter  was 
compelled  to  purchase  her  silence  by  presents  from  her 
own  little  wardrobe,  which,  without  paying  the  debt, 
were  worth  more  than  it  came  to. 

Incessant  had  been  Grace's  prayers  to  her  mother, 
to.discharge  at  once  this  useless  incitmbrance  to  their 
sinking  state. 

"What  will  Stevens  think?  what  will  every  body 
think  ?"  was  her  reply ;  "  they  will  know  directly  we 
are  ruined.  If  I  could  rid  get  of  that  boy,  indeed,  and 
that  vile  deceitful  man,  too,  promised  to  use  his  interest 
to  get  him  into  some  asylum.     Oh !  that  ever  I  should 

trust  such  a  false,  vile,  base  villain "  and  then  a 

string  of  epithets  and  invectives  would  foUow,  which 
totally  banished  the  subject  in  question,  and  again, 
Jane  and  the  poor  dumb  boy,  who  was  now  felt  so  bur- 
thensome,  were  forgotten. 

Convinced  that  it  was  useless  to  hope  that  her 
mother  ever  would  be  brought  to  a  reasonable  view  of 
her  situation,  or  be  persuaded  to  \ake  reasonable 
measures  to  obviate  the  wretched  state  towards  which 
she  was  fast  sinking,  Grace,  at  loigth,  determined 
upon  taking,  at  least,  one  decisive  step,  by  acquainting 
Jane  of  the  littte  probability  there  was  of  her  being 
paid  her  wages,  if  she  remained,  and  prevailing  on  her 
not  only  to  discharge  herself,  but  to  assist  her  (Grace)  in 
procuring  the  means  of  secretly  paying  her  what  was  due. 

IG.  3  B 
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''  Laws  of  mercy  on  me^  Miss  Grace,  you  make  my 
hair  stand  on  end  to  think  that  you  should  be  broug^ht 
to  work  for  to  pay  me  my  wages,  and  my  missus  keeping 
up  her  consequence  and  ■  ;  but  there,  I  wont  say 
another  word  about  her,  only  that  yon  are  over  and 
orer  too  good  to  belong  to  such  a ** 

*'And  will  you  then,  Jane,*'  interrupted  Grace, 
mildly ;  ^  will  you  speak  to  Mrs.  Somerferd  about  your 
going  back  to  her,  as  she  said  she  wanted  you,  and  that 
will  be  a  good  excuse  to  my  mother  for  leaving  her ; 
and  then,  tf  Mrs.  Somerford  will  give  me  work,  she 
can  pay  you  for  it,  and  that  will  set  all  right  between 


us.*' 


'^  I  declare  I  can't  help  crying  to  think  of  it,"  and 
Jane  burst  out  into  a  loud  sob ;  '*  but  howsomever,  I'll 
go  to  my  old  missus  this  wery  artemoon,  and  if  so  be 
as  she's  perwided  with  a  maid,  I'll  be  bound  it  wont 
be  many  days  afore  she  can  recommend  me  to  some  of 
her  customers ;  and  I  know  too,  that  if  I  tell  her  about 
you,  miss,  she'll  find  you  wcvk,  for  she's  a  real  good- 
hearted  woman,  only  so  passionate,  which  was  the 
cause  of  my  leaving,  for  I'm  wery  passionate  myself, 
and  wont  be  put  upon  by  nobody,  and  that  Charlotte 
which  lived  housemaid  with  her ** 

"Yes;  she  behaved  very  ill  to  you,  Jane,"  interrupted 
Grace,  who  had  heard  the  story  of  Jane's  wrongs  from 
Charlotte^  at  least,  tan  times ;  '^  but  now,  I'll  go  to  my 
motliOT,  for  fear  she  should  want  me." 

**  She  is  a  nice  dear  young  lady,"  ejaculated  Jane^ 
looking  after  her;  ''only  she's  so  fidgetty,  she  can 
never  listen  to  one." 

Grace,  however,  listened  with  patience  and  undis-- 


'^ 
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guised  pleasure  to  all  Jane's  long  rigmarole  story,  when 
she  returned  in  the  evening,  from  Mrs.  Somerford's, 
having  asked  leave  of  Mrs.  Woodford  to  step  out  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour^  a  permission  she  extended  to  nearly 
three  hoors^  to  her  mistress'  great  annoyance. 

*^  I  am  really  surprised,  Mrs.  Jane«  at  the  liberties 
you  take/'  observed  the  latter,  when  Jane,  at  length, 
entered  to  know  if  missas  wanted  any  thing  for  her 
supper ;  ''  but  I  assnie  you,  if  you  think  to  take  advan- 
tage oi  me,  because  I  have  not  paid  your  paltry  wages, 
you  are  misfaken." 

"  I  don't  want  to  take  any  advantages,  I'm  sure, 
ma'am«"  r^ied  Jane,  pertly ;  ^*  and  as  to  my  wages,  I 
shall  never  adc  you  for  them ;  but  I've  got  another 
place,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  spare  me  as  soon 
as  ever  it's  oonveaient,  because  I  hope  you  wont  stand 
in  a  poor  servant's  light  of  getting  a  good  place,  and 
good  wages." 

*^  This  is  very  sudden,"  observed  Mrs.  Woodford,  in 
whose  mind  there  was  an  evident  struggle  between  her 
wounded  pride,  and  her  hope  of  getting  rid  of  Jane, 
not  only  without  her  wages,  but  without  being  humi- 
liated, by  acknowledgiug  that  she  could  no  longer  affi>id 
to  keep  her. 

''  Oh,  no,  ii's  Aothin'  sudden,  ma'am,  only  my  old 
missus  has  often  wished  me  back  again,  since  I  left 
her,  and  so  as  she's  without  a  servant,  I  thought  I 
couldn't  do  otherwise  than  offer  myself,  and  if  you 
pleasn,  I'd  be  glad  to  go  as  soon  as  convenient." 

''Oh,  you  may  go  as  soon  as  you  like,  but  it  is 
not  ooDvenient  at  present  for  me  to  settle  with  you," 
replied  Mrs.  Woodford. 


t 
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'^Oh,  never  mind  that,  ma'am;  I  arn't  particlar 
about  the  money,  for  my  old  missus  will  advance  me 
enough  to  buy  shoes  and  that,  and  a  dark  gownd  to 
wear  of  artemoons." 

Grace  stole  out  of  the  room,  leaving  Jane  to  settle 
with  her  mother  when  she  was  to  go,  and  in  a  short 
time  she  was  followed  by  the  latter. 

''  Tve  settled  it  all,  miss ;  Tm  to  go  to-morrow  night. 
And  Mrs.  Somerford  says  she's  got  plenty  of  work 
for  you,  if  you're  capable,  as  I  told  her  you  was ;  but, 
how  you're  to  do  it  without  missus'  finding  it  out, 
passes  me." 

*^  Leave  that  to  me,  Jane,"  returned  Grace,  who  felt, 
at  this  moment,  as  if  a  heavy  burthen  had  been  re- 
moved firom  her  heart  by  this  annunciation. 

'^But  youll  be  obliged  to  call  on  Mrs.  Somerford, 
miss,  for  she  must  talk  to  you;  and,  indeed,  she^s 
mighty  curious  to  see  a  young  lady  as  has  got  such 
honest  principles  as  to  go  to  work  to  pay  a  poor  ser- 
vant their  wages:  she  says  there  ami  many  such  to 
be  met  with,  now-a-days." 

Grace  did  not  much  approve  of  appearing  as  an 
object  of  curiosity  to  the  milliner,  but  Jane  assured 
her  that  Mrs.  Somerford  could  not  give  oiiJt  her  work 
without  proper  directions;  and  it  was  concluded  that 
Grace  should  attend  her  future  employer's  com- 
mands, the  morning  after  Jane  had  entered  upon  her 
service. 

For  the  first  time  since  she  had  entered  Bath,  Grace 
retired  to  her  bed  with  the  happy  anticipation  of  pos^ 
sessing  the  means  of  at  least  warding  off  the  extreme 
destitution  which  she  had  so  often  contemplated  as  the 
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inevitable  result  of  her  mother's  thoughtless  and  im- 
provident conduct, 

''  Of  course,  if  I  continue  to  give  satisfaction/'  she 
reflected,  ''  Mrs.  Somerford  will  not  refuse  me  employ- 
ment, after  my  debt  to  Jane  is  paid ;  my  mother  will 
by  degrees  become  reconciled  to  my  working,  we  must 
remove  into  less  expensive  lodgings,  and  wc  shall 
be  ■■       oh,  no,  no,  never,  never  shall  I  be  able  to 

say  happy,  again,  while  Maria "    A  burst  of  grief 

interrupted  her  sanguine  enumeration  of  the  comforts 
that  would  spring  from  her  humble  but  zealous  exer- 
tions, and  it  was  some  time  before  she  could  again 
return  to  the  tranquil  contemplation  of  her  plans  for 
the  future. 

On  the  morning  appointed,  Grace  readily  found  an 
excuse  for  going  out  for  half  an  hour,  for  they  had 
now  no  servant  to  fetch  in  what  was  necessary. 

The  disposal  secretlyj  through  the  means  of  Jane, 
of  her  coral  earrings,  necklace,  and  other  ornaments, 
which  the  latter  had  found  a  purchaser  for  in  one  of 
Mrs.  Somerford's  young  ladies^  at  a  tolerably  fair  price, 
compared  to  what  they  had  cost,  had  provided  Giace 
with  the  means  of  going  to  market. 

Mrs.  Woodford  expressed  no  surprise  when,  with  a 
laige  shawl  thrown  over  her  shoulders,  and  a  coarse 
straw  bonnet,  which  she  had  carefully  preserved,  as 
having  been  the  gift  of  her  poor  fether,  who  had 
brought  it  himself  from  Bristol,  to  keep  his  pretty 
Grace  from  burning  herself,  and  freckling  her  face  in 
the  sun — not  that  he  thought  freckles  or  a  tanned  skin 
any  disadvantage  to  her,  but  that  they  afibrded  Mrs. 
Woodford  an  everlasting  subject  for  finding  feult,  and 
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scolding  both  him  and  his  &vonrite — she  presented 
herself  at  her  bedside,  and  inquired  what  she  should 
purchase  for  dinner. 

''Whatever  70a  like,  Grace/*  was  the  reply,  in  a 
tone  half  petulant,  half  dejected.  "  It's  no  use  to  ask 
me,''  she  continued,  her  usual  peevishness  surmounting 
even  the  little  natural  feeling  which  had  been  for  a 
moment  excited  by  beholding  the  child,  whom  she  had 
taken  so  much  pains  to  spoil  and  alienate  from  her, 
thus  cheerfully  setting  her  the  example  of  sacrificing 
pride  and  vanity  at  the  shrine  of  independence.  "  You 
have  chosen  to  act,  without  consulting  me,  in  getting 
the  means  to  play  the  market-woman,"  she  added, 
turning  coldly  away,  ''and  it's  only  mocking  at  me, 
to  pretend  to  ask  me  for  orders." 

"My  dear,  dear  mother,  how  can  you  so  cruelly 
misinterpret  my  motives  ?"  exclaimed  Grace. 

"  There,  again,  you've  returned  to  your  old  custom 
of  mothering  me  upon  every  occasion,  though  you  know 
how  I  hate  the  word.  Your  sister  never  called  me 
mother  in  her  life,  though  your  low-minded  father  was 
always  ridiculing  her   for   obeying   me,    and  calling 


me " 


Grace  had  glided  out  of  the  room,  without  waiting 
for  the  conclusion  of  this  censure  upon  her  fotfaer, 
whose  memory  was  too  justly  dear  to  her  to  allow  of 
her  listening  with  composure  to  anght  that  could  reflect 
upon  him;  and  before  Mrs.  Woodford  had  finished 
upon  the  comparative  gentility  of  her  daughters,  the 
gentle  and  really  dutiful  girl  was  standing,  with  glowing 
cheeks  and  a  throbbing  heart,  waiting  with  her  basket 
in  her  hand,  at  the  counter  oi  Mrs.  Somerford ;  while 
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the  latter  was  assiduously  endeavouring  to  satisfy  the 
capridoas  taste  of  an  elderly  over-dressed  lady,  who 
was  examining,  and  trying  on,  and  rejecting,  with 
expreasions  of  a£kctei  contempt,  all  the  showy  silk 
bonnets  the  milliner  offered  to  her. 

"They're  all  ejus,  I  declare,  Somerford,*'  said  the 
iftt  old  lady^  in  a  discontented  tone.  **  But  really,  since 
I've  been  to  France,  I  hate  everything  English.  There 
isn't  a  bit  of  taste  in  one  of  your  women:  all  they 
make  is  somehow  so  frumpish  and  dowdy.  I  wish  to 
goodness  you'd  get  a  French  woman  to  manage  your 
business ;  it  would  be  pounds  in  your  pocket  I 

"I'm  sure,  madam,  I'm  very  sorry  we  can't  give 
you  satisfection,"  said  Mrs.  Somerford^  in  a  humble 
tone;  "but,  I  expect  a  young  woman^  that's  highly 
recommended  for  taste^  to  join  my  establishment,  in 
a  day  or  two,  and  perhaps  she'll  be  able  to  please  you 
better." 

"Well,  then,  I  wont  have  any  of  these  frightful 
things :  I'll  wait  till  I  see  what  she  can  do ;  but  she 
must  be  decidedly  Frenchified,  or  s)le  won't  do,  I  can 
tell  you.  Wait,  I  think  I'll  make  that  French  white, 
with  the  blonde  lace  round  the  edge,  serve  me  for  a 
day  or  two;  for  it's  quite  impossible  to  go  to  the 
rooms  in  this  thing :"  and  she  threw  aside  a  handsome 
pale  blue  one^  which  she  appeared,  from  its  freshness, 
to  have  scarcely  worn. 

"  That  is  the  best,  though  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some customers  I  have  got.  Miss  Woodford,"  said  the 
milliner,  who  had  seen  Jane's  greeting  to  the  latter 
as  she  entered  in  the  shop,  and  readily  guessed  that 
she  beheld^  in  the  pretty,  unpretending  ^irl  before  her. 
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the  new  workwoman  of  whose  taste  her  maid  had 
spoken  so  highly.  "  If  you  can  manage  to  please  Mrs. 
Spriggs/'  she  continued,  "  I  can  promise  you  constant 
employment;  for,  it's  as  much  as  one  person  can  do 
to  work  for  her,  she's  so  whimsical,  and  so  fond  of 
change:  but,  come  in,  and  we  will  have  a  little  talk 
together.  Jane  talked  of  nothing  Qlse  but  you,  ever 
since  she  came  back ;  and,  I  assure  you,  she's  made 
all  my  young  ladies  quite  envious  of  you." 

Grace  felt  that  it  was  not  any  great  subject  for 
exultation,  to  be  the  object  of  envy  on  account  of  her 
capabilities  to  manufacture  handsome  bonnets  or  tasty 
caps ;  but  she  silently  followed  Mrs.  Somerford  into  a 
room,  where  about  a  dozen  young  women  were  work- 
ing; and  she  humbly  and  patiently  submitted  to  the 
chatty  milliner's  directions,  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
silk,  and  lace,  and  ribbons,  and  flowers,  and  all  the 
numerous  etceteras  which  were  entrusted  to  her. 

'*  It's  not  at  all  in  my  way,  you  see.  Miss  Woodford, 
to  give  such  work  out  of  the  house;  and  I  did  not 
intend  to  employ  you,  except  in  dressmaking,  where, 
of  course,  I  should  know  what  you  were  about.  But  I 
wish,  if  possible,  to  please  Mrs.  Spriggs,  who  is  an 
uncommon  good  customer ;  and  so,  perhaps,  as  you're 
a  new  hand,  and  will  follow  jour  own  taste,  you  may 
have  a  chance  of  hitting  her  fancy ;  but  you  must  be 
very  quick,  and  let  me  have  two  or  three  caps,  and  a 
couple  of  bonnets,  as  soon  as  possible,  for  it's  ten  to 
one  but  she'll  be  here  to-morrow  again,  teazing  me 
again." 

Grace  promised  attention,  and  the  exertion  of  all 
the  ability  she  possessed ;  but  she  almost  trembled  at 
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^^  task  she  was  undertaking,  when  she  saw  the  neat 
™  delicate  articles  which  the  young  woitien  around 
^^  Were  fabricating,  and  heard  that  none  of  them 
^uld  give  satisfaction  to  the  difficult  Mrs.  Spriggs. 

*'  I'll  put  them  all  up  in  a  bandbox  for  you,  my  dear, 
^^  you  cannot  crush  them  into  that  basket,"  said  Mrs. 
^merford,  who  was  evidently  disposed  to  be  very  kind 
to  her  timid  little  workwoman ;  **  you  wont  mind  carry- 
uig  them  home,  I  suppose.''     Grrace  gulped  down  the 
Amall  remains  of  pride,  which  made  her  feel  somewhat 
humiliated  at  the  thought  of  appearing  in  the  street/ 
with  the  emblem  of  her  new  vocation.     Her  mother 
had  so  often  descanted  on  the  impropriety  and  mean- 
s' of  being  seen  even  with  a  small  parcel,  that  Grace 
had  imbibed  the  idea,  though  contrary  to  her  usual 
good  sense;   and  she  now  felt  ready  to  sink,  as  she 
beheld  the  immense  large  bandbox  which  Mrs.  Somer- 
ford  fetched  out,    and   began  to  pack   the   materials 
in. 

A  long  whisper  from  Jane,  who  had  been  watchiArg 
Grace's  countenance,  however^  put  a  stop  to  Mrs. 
Somerford's  proceedings. 

"You  are  right;  that  will  be  best,"  she  observed. 
*'  Never  mind.  Miss  Woodford ;  Jenny  will  bring  the 
things  for  you,  as  it  is  such  a  large  box ;  because,  as 
she  says,  if  your  mother  was  to  happen  to  see  you, 
it  would  betray  you  at  once ;  though,  indeed,  I  can't 
think  what  sort  of  a  mother  she  can  be^  to  make  this 
necessary." 

.Grace  looked  her  grateful  thanks  to  Jenny,  for 
having  thus  contrived  to  spare  her  the  anticipated 
mortification^  and  departed,   having  promised  to  use 

17.  3  c 
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her  utmost  ability  and  expedition  to  please  the  diffi- 
cult Mrs.  Spriggs. 

In  a  fev  hours,  Grace,  having  easily  obtained  her 
mother^s  permission  to  retire  early  to  her  room,  was 
assiduously  at  work  at  her  new  employment,  to  which 
she  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of  the  night.  The  next 
and  the  next  night  were  passed  in  the  same  manner ; 
and,  <^  the  morning  following,  before  her  mother  had 
risen,  or  it  was  likely  she  should  meet  many  people 
in  the  street,  Grace  proceeded,  with  the  fruits  of  her 
assiduity,  to  the  milliner's. 

"  Beautiful !— charming ! — tasty,  indeed !" — were  the 
epithets  with  which  every  single  article  was  received 
by  Mrs.  Somerford,  as  Grace  drew  them  out,  one  by 
one,  and  timidly  held  them  up  for  approval.  "  Look 
here,  ladies,"  continued  the  milliner ;  **  here*s  patterns 
for  you.  I  •  wonder  when  any  of  you  will  shew  me 
anything  like  these :  but,  there's  one  thing  to  be  said, 
to  be  sure ;  none  of  you  have  ever  been  in  Paris,  as 
Miss  Woodford  has." 

Grace  was  about  to  disavow  her  having  enjoyed 
this  opportunity  of  improving  her  taste ;  but  a  sig^nifi- 
cant  look,  and  a  sly  pull  at  her  frock,  explained  to  her 
that  Mrs.  Somerford  had  her  motives  for  this  asser- 
tion, and  that  it  was  no  mistake  on  her  part.  She 
was  not  a  little  mortified,  however,  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  productions  of  her  fancy  were  received  by 
the  young  women  to  whom  Mrs.  Somerfbrd's  obser- 
vations were  addressed.  Contemptuous  tosses  of  the 
head,  half-suppressed  titters,  and  significant  looks  at 
one  another,  accompanied  the  display  which  their 
mistress  made  of  the  taste  of  her  new  workwoman ; 
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and  Grace  felt  heartily  rejoiced  when  the  latter  ob- 
served— 

"  Well,  now.  Miss  Woodford,  if  you  will  come  into 
the  parlour,  we  will  have  a  little  talk  about  terms,  and 
to  forth,  while  I  get  my  breakfast." 

The  *^  tearmSy  and  so  forth,"  as  the  milliner  had 
phrased  it,  proved  sadly  beneath  even  Grace's  moderate 
expectations ;  but,  then,  she  had  drawn  her  inferences 
ftouf  the  extravagant  prices  which  she  had  seen  given 
for  similar  articles,  and  her  knowledge  of  the  compara- 
tively trifling  value  of  the  materials. 

Such  as  they  were,  however,  Grrace  was  compelled 
to  8ubi!nit,  for  Mrs.  Somerford  assured  her  they  wfere 
higher  than  she  gave  to  any  of  her  other  women. 

"  But,  as  I  mean  to  tell  Mrs.  Spriggs  they're  made 
by  a  French  miliner,"  she  observed,  "  J  think  I  shall 
Succeed  in  pleasing  her,  and  so  I  can  aiford  to  pay  you 
something  more  on  that  account.'^ 

"It  will  be  a  long  time,'*  thought  Grace,  as  she 
walked  slowly  home;  ''a  long  time,  indeed,  before  t 
have  even  paid  Jane  her  four  pounds,  at  this  rate ;  and 
how  shall  I,  in  the  mean  time,  contrive  to  keep  my 
mother  from  finding  me  out ;  and  how  too,  is  she  to 
be  supported  in  the  mean  time,  and  ieven  when  I  am 
free  to  work,  entirely  for  her,  and  she,  as  she  must  do, 
consents  that  I  shaU  devote  all  my  time  to  it,  fthall  I 
6ver  be  able  to  make  sufficient  to  satisfy  her  wants, 
much  less  her  wishes." 

These  reflections  were  most  dispiriting,  and  added 
to  the  effects  of  her  extreme  fatigue,  broken-rest,  and 
thsrecoUections,  which  in  the  long  hours  of  silence  and 
solitude,  had  perpetually  forced   themselves  upon  her. 
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made  her  look  the  image  of  meUnthoIy  and  dejectioD, 
as  she  slowly  walked  into  their  usual  sitting-room^ 
where,  to  her  titter  surprise,  she  found  her  mother 
already  seated  at  the  breakfast-tahle,  which  she  had, 
with  the  assistance  of  Joe,  who  now  took  the  liiost 
active  part  in  the  household  business,  set  ready  before 
she  ventured  out. 

**  Upon  my  word,  you  seem  to  act  quite  independeDt^ 
Miss  Gfrace,  going  out  and  coming*  in  just  when  you 
please,"  observed  Mrs.  Woodford,  but  at  this  moment 
raising  her  eyes  to  the  face  of  her  daughter,  she  abso* 
Itttely  started, 

'^  Good  gracious,  child !"  she  exclaimed ;  *'  where 
have  you  been  ?  and  what  have  you  been  about,  for  you 
look  so  deadly  pale " 

"  I  am  not  very  well,"  interrupted  Grace,  beginning 
to  take  off  her  bonnet,  and  turning  away  to  conceal  her 
tears ;  indeed,  I  felt  so  unwell  that  — — " 

'^  Well,  well,  if  that  was  your  reason  for  going  out^ 
that  is  enough ;  but  now,  do  make  me  a  bit  of  toast, 
for  I  couldn't  fancy  Joe's  making  it." 

Grace  proceeded  with  alacrity  to  do  as  she  desired  ; 
but  whether  from  the  heat  of  the  fire,  or  the  agitation 
suffered,  she  had  scarcely  began  her  task  before  her 
head  grew  giddy,  her  sight  failed,  and  making  an 
efibrt  to  rise,  she  fell  senseless  on  the  hearth  mg. 

Mrs.  Woodford's  cries  soon  brought  nearly  every  one 
in  the  house  into  the  room,  and  Grace,  when  she 
recovered  herself,  found  herself  supported  by  Mrs. 
Stevens,  the  landlady,  her  good-natured  husband 
holding  a  glass  of  water  to  her  lips,  and  every  one 
deeply  interested  in  her  recovery. 


•; 
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It  legaired^  in<}eec[^  absolute  force  to  repress  poor 
Joe's  violent  demonstrations  of  joy,  at  beholding  her 
once  more  open  her  eyes,  and  the  first  thing  that  Grace 
became  perfectly  conscious  of,  was  Becky's  vain,  yet 
ibrcible  attempts  to  turn  the  poor  dumb  boy  out  of  the 
room,  and  his  violent  resistance. 

'^  What  is  the  matter  ?  let  hinvbe,  Becky,  he  will  go 
if  I  desire  him,"  said  Grace,  looking  round  her,  and 
then  lifting  her  finger  to  Joe,  who  instantly  compre- 
hended her,  and  relinquished  his  opposition  to  Becky. 

"  I  cannot  think  what  is  the  matter  with  the  girl," 
remarked  Mrs.  Woodford,  who  had  recovered  from  the 
terror  which  had  at  first  seized  her,  she  having  believed 
actually  that  Grace  was  dead,  when  she  beheld  her 
extended  lifeless  at  her  feet.  ^^  She  used  to  be  so 
strong  and  healthy,"  she  continued,  '^  and  now  she ^" 

'*  It  needn't  be  much  wondered  at,  I  think,"  observed 
Mrs.  Stevens,  bluntly;  *Hhe  poor  thing  is  killing 
herself  as  fast  as  she  can,  waiting  upon  you  all  day, 
and  working  for  you  all  night.  Ah,  it's  no  use,  Miss 
Grace,  if  you  look  at  me  ever  so,  I  must  speak  my 
mmd,  and  I  do  say,  that  it's  a  shame  you  should  be 
imposed  upon  so." 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Grace  ?  what  is  Mrs. 
what's -her -name  talking  about  ?"  demanded  Mrs. 
Woodford,  turning  with  an  air  of  ofiended  dignity  from 
Mrs.  Stevens'  determined  look. 

"  Oh,  it's  of  no  use  to  ask  her,  poor  thing,  for  she'll 
tell  you  nothing  about  it,"  interrupted  the  ofiicious 
landlady ;  "  but  if  she  wont,  there's  plenty  that  will ; 
ask  my  husband  there,  or  ask  either  of  them  two  gen- 
tlemen that  live  in  my  front  two-pair,  and  that's  just 
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gone  up  stairs,  when  they  see  the  poor  girl  wasn't 
dead? — just  ask  any  of  them,  I  say,  and  they'll  tell  you 
what  they  think  of  your  keeping  up  your  consequence, 
and  living  in  these  apartments  at  a  guinea  a  week,  and 
wanting  as  much  attendance  as  a  duchess,  and  your 
poor  daughter  sitting  up  all  night,  night  after  nig^bt, 
when  she  ought  to  be  at  rest,  working  her  fingers  to  the 
bone,  to  keep  you  up  in  your  grandeur ;  but  it  wont  do, 
pride  must  have  a  fall,  as  the  old  saying  is^  and  it  may 
as  well  come  sooner  as  later ;  and  so,  Mrs.  Woodford, 
[  beg  you'll  look  out  for  a  place  that  will  suit  you,  for 
1  shall  want  these  rooms  for  an  old  lodges  of  mine, 
that's  coming  next  week,  to  Bath." 
Mrs.  Woodford  looked  thunderstruck. 
*^  This  is  really  quite  incomprehensible  to  me,"  she 
observed,  still  striving  to  keep  up  her  consequence. 
^'  Do  you  mean,  then,  my  good  woman,  to  say  that  you 
turn  me  out  of  my  lodgings  ?" 

*^  It's  better  for  me  to  turn  you  out  of  your  lodgings, 
than  be  turned  myself  out  of  my  house,"  replied 
Mrs.  Stevens ;  "  and  that  I  must  be,  if  I  don't  pay 
my  rent,  and  I  fancy,  if  I  depend  on  you,  it  will  be  a 
long  time  first.  Good  woman,  indeed.  I  think  you 
might  condescend  ma'am  to  give  me  my  proper  name, 
and  not  good  woman  me,  as  if  you  was  talking  to  your 
inferiors.'' 

"  Come,  come,  this  isn't  a  time  to  be  scolding  and 
pecking  at  one  another,"  interrupted  Mr.  Stevens, 
good  humouredly.  '^She  didn't  call  you  out  of  your 
name,  I  hope,  when  she  called  you  a  good  woman,  and 
as  to  turning  out^  why,  I  should  be  sorry  to  behave  so 
sharply,  or  put  any  body  to  a  non  plitsh,  and  so '* 
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^'  And  so  just  go  down  stairs  and  mind  your  shop- 
board,  and  your  'prentices,'*  interrupted  Mrs.  Stevens, 
angrily;  ^'I  shant  do  or  say  anything  but  what  my 
conscience  tells  me  is  just  and  rights  and  you  know 
what  jflVL  said  yourself  this  morning,  when  you  saw  this 
poor  girl  stealing  out  of  the  house  before  her  mother 
was  up,  to  carry  home  the  work  that  she's  been  poring 
her  eyes  ont  at,  for  these  three  nights." 

"  What  work  ?  what  does  the  woman  mean,  Grace  ?" 
demanded  Mrs.  Woodford,  in  a  violent  passion. 

Grace,  in  vain,  tried  to  give  utterance  to  a  word, 
so  completely  was  she  overcome,  with  the  fear  that  her 
mother  would  attribute  to-  her  well-meant  exertions  all 
the  mortifications  which  she  had  received,  and  was 
likely  still  to  receive,  from  Mrs.  Stevens. 

The  explanation,  which  she  was  unable  to  give,  was 
soon,  however,  and  without  any  qualifications,  given 
by  the  landlady ;  and  Mrs.  Woodford  had  the  mortifi- 
cation, not  only  of  hearing  Grace's  honest  and  upright 
principle  commended  in  opposition  to  her  own  conduct, 
but  also  of  being  told  over  and  over  again  that  no  one 
respected,  or  pitied,  or  would  even  endure  her,  were  it 
not  foT  the  sake  of  the  poor  girl  whom  she  had  always 
treated  with  so  much  coldness  and  contumely. 

She  was  told  too,  again  and  again,  for  Mrs.  Stevens 
was  determined,  as  she  said,  not  to  mince  matters, 
that  the  sooner  she  gave  up  h^r  present  apartments, 
and  paid  the  month's  rent  that  was  due,  the  more 
agreeable  it  would  be  to  her  landlady ;  and  to  complete 
the  measure  of  her  mortification,  the  latter  wound  up 
the  whole^  by  observing,  that  as,  of  course,  the  cheapest 
lodgings,  now^  would  be  the  best,  and  she  respected 
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Grace  so  mnch,  that  she  didn't  wish  to  tarn  them  out, 
she  thought  the  best  thing  they  could  do,  would  be  to 
make  up  their  minds  to  have  the  two  attics,  which  she 
would  make  comfortable  for  them,  and  only  charge 
seven  shillings  a  week,  and  the  boy  could  sleep  with 
their  'prentices ;  or,  if  they  liked  to  have  one  room  on 
the  second-floor,  at  the  same  price,  she  could  accom- 
modate them  that  way ;  but  one  thing  was  certain,  they 
must,  without  delay,  give  up  their  present  apartments^. 

With  infinite  difficulty,  Grace  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing her  mother  to  check  the  torrent  of  indignation, 
which  was  ready  to  break  forth  at  the  indignity  whidi 
she  conceived  was  offered  her  in  these  propositions ; 
but  Mrs.  Stevens,  satisfied  with  having  had  tHe 
opportunity,  at  last,  of  saying,  without  reserve,  all  that 
had  been  for  the  last  week  or  two  rankling  in  her  mind, 
was  by  no  means  in  a  hurry  to  press  for  a  decided 
answer,  and,  therefore,  readily  yielded  to  Grace's  sug- 
gestion, that  she  should  give  her,  Mrs.  Woodford,  a 
few  hours  to  consider  what  she  should  determine  on. 

It  was  some  time  after  they  had  been  lefib  alone  toge- 
ther, before  Mrs.  Woodford  thoroughly  comprehended 
all  that  Grace  had  to  tell  her,  in  explanation  of  Mrs. 
Stevens'  assertion :  but  even  her  stubborn  heart  relented, 
when  she  learned  that  her  daughter  had  actually 
submitted  to  the  mortification  of  engaging  herself  as 
a  workwoman,  and  devoted  to  the  completion  of  her 
task,  the  time  that  ought  to  have  been  given  to  rest. 

Grrace's  pleasure  at  finding  that  her  mother  did  not 
feel  angry  with  her,  was,  however,  greatly  damped  by 
the  latter's  indignant  resolution,  to  remove  instantly 
from  the  house  in  which  she  had  been  so  insulted* 
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"We  will  go  this  very  morning  and  look  out  for 
other  lodgings,  Grace,"  she  observed;  **and  so  try 
and  eat  some  breakfast,  for  you  look   still    so  pale 

and ;  why  do  you  sigh  and  look  in  that  manner, 

Grace  ?    surely  you   would  not   wish  me  to   humble 
myself  so  as  to  take  their  wretched  attics?'' 

"My  dear  mother,  do  not  be  angry  with  me,  for 
saying  that  I  do  not  see  that  you  can  do  better.  There 
are  only  two  shillings  left  of  the  last  trifle  which  I 
raised,  and  how  can  we  afford  to  remove,  even  if  we 
should  get  rooms  as  cheap,  and  then  there  is  the  fort- 
night due,  which,  of  course,  if  we  remove " 

"  I  see  how  it  is,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Woodford,  in  a 
tone  of  mingled  petulance  and  despondency.  ^'  I  see  it 
is  all  settled,  and  so  I  may  as  well  give  myself  up  at 
once.  Well,  it  matters  not,  I  suppose,  where  I  spend 
the  short  remnant  of  my  days,  and  so  you  may  do  just 
&8  you  like,  I  shall  not  interfere  again." 

"  Do  not  say  so,  my  dear  mother,"  said  Grace,  with 
affectionate  earnestness ;  **  would  to  heaven  it  were  in 
niy  power  to  secure  you  every  comfort  that  your  heart 
could  wish,  but " 

"  I  know  it,  I  know  it,  child,  you  cannot  do  more ; 
but  it's  hard,  very  hard,  Grace,  after  such  prospects  as 

I've  had,   to  submit .     Oh !    if  your  sister ! — if 

Maria  could  see " 

"That  is  another  reason  why  J  think  it  best  to 
remain  here,  mother,"  said  Grace,  timidly;  "should 
^y  information  arrive,  and  we  should  be  removed  to 
another " 

"  You  are  right,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Woodford,  with 
an  eagerness  that  shewed  how  much  more  deeply  she 

17.  3  D 
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was  interested,  when  Maria  was  concerned,  than  when 
even  her  own  comfort  and  almost  existence  w^re  at 
stake.  "You  are  quite  right,"  she  repeated^  "and 
besides,  it  will  show  her  at  once  what  misery  she  has 
brought  upon  me,  and  prove  how  cruel  it  was  of  her  to 
desert  me  in  such  a  manner.*' 

Grace  was  silent,  she  was  thinking  at  that  moment 
how  probable  it  was  that  Maria,  with  more  real  truth 
and  justice,  was  upbraiding  her  mother,  as  the  cause  of 
all  that  had  befallen  her. 

<^  She  cannot;  I  know  she  cannot  be  happy,"  thought 
Grace,  whose  mind  was  still  totally  absorbed  in  the 
subject  which  her  mother  had  thus  brought  so  strongly 
to  her  mind.  "No,  even  though  she  may  now  be 
enjoying  all  the  luxuries  and  pleasures  that  wealth  can 
purchase ;  still,  I  am  well  convinced  her  heart  would 
not  let  her  be  happy,  and  if  the  time  should  come,  as 
unfortunately  it  too  surely  will  come,  that  the  villain 
who  has  robbed  her  of  her  fair  fame,  should  become 
tn*ed  of,  and  desert  her.  Oh!  what  then  will  her 
reflections  be !" 

"  Do  you  hear  me,  Grace  ?  This  is*  the  second  time 
I  have  told  you  to  go  at  once  to  Mrs.  Stevens,  and 
tell  her  I  shall  accept  her  oiF(^r  of  the  two  attics  for 
the  present;  and  tell  her,  too,  that  I  hope  she  will 
make  them  as  decent  as  she  can." 

Grace  departed  on  her  errand,  well  satisfied ;  and 
Mrs.  Stevens,  who  had  probably  anticipated  much  more 
diiRcnlty  in  getting  possession  of  her  splendid  first 
floor  for  her  old  lodger,  who  was  such  good  pay,  very 
readily  promised  to  make  Mrs.  Woodford's  new  apart- 
ments as  comfortable  for  her  as  she  possibly  could. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

"He  has  been  raish  from  bis  yoath  upwards, 
Yet  tempered  by  rudecining  nobleDess." 


BrsoK. 


It  was  not  without  abundance  of  tears,  ejaculations, 
ttnd  expressions  of  contempt,  despondency,  and  useless 
regret,  that  Mrs.  Woodford,  on  the  following  morning, 
was  installed  the  inhabitant  of  a  three-pair-of-stairs 
^pvtment,  as  Mrs*  Stevens  was  accustomed  to  de- 
signate what,  in  more  homely  language,  would  have 
Wn  called  the  garrets. 

Grace  had  laboured  indefiatigably  all  day,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  what  little  time  and  pains  Becky  could 
subtract  from  her  numerous  calls  and  occupations  below, 
she  had  made  the  room  as  neat  and  nice  as  cleanliness, 
and  a  great  deal  of  taste  in  the  disposal  of  a  few  prints, 
which  Mn.  Stevens  had  given  her  to  hide  the  holes 
in  the  lath  and  plaster  walls,  which  there  was  no  time 
now  to  fill  up,  could  do ;  three  or  four  pots  of  geraniums 
had  been  transplanted  by  Becky  from  the  back  kitchen 
window,  because  she  had  heard  Miss  Grace  say  how 
fcHid  she  was  of  flowers,  an  old  thin  muslin  frock  of 
Grace's  had  been  hastily  disposed  into  a  window  cur* 
tain,  and  altogether  the  room  was  much  more  neat 
and  comfortable  than,  from  the  general  scale  of  Mrs. 
Stevens'  accommodations,  Mrs.  Woodford  could  have 
had  a  right  to  expect.     But,  still  it  was  a  garret ;  and 
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the  poor  mortified  victim  of  vanity  and  pride,  after 
having  with  difficulty  suppressed  her  feelings  in  the 
presence  of  her  landlady,  who  very  ceremoniously 
waited  to  give  her  possession  of  her  new  apartments, 
no  sooner  found  herself  alone  with  Grace,  than  she 
gave  way  to  a  paroxysm  of  despair  and  lamentation, 
which  in  a  moment  dissipated  all  the  innocent  pleasure 
and  pride  which  her  daughter  had  felt  in  thus  rendering 
the  place  comfortable  for  her. 

*^  My  dear  mother,  we  shall  be  very  quiet  and  snug 
here,  indeed ;  and  this  room  is  so  warm  in  the  winter, 
and  my  bed  is  close  to  the  head  of  yours,  and  here 
is  a  door  opens^  so  that  I  can  come  in  a  moment,  if 
you  want  me;  and  I  have  got  saucepans  and  evetj- 
thing  we  want  in  my  room,  and  Mrs.  Stevens  is  going 
to  put  a  stove  in  there,  and  then  I  can  cook  and  all, 
as  comfortable  as  if  it  was  a  kitchen." 

Grace  would  have  run  on  for  some  time  longer,  in 
enumeration  of  the  various  advantages  which  attended 
their  change  of  rooms^  but  her  mother  impatiently 
interrupted  her. 

''It  is  all  very  fine,  I  dare  say,  Grrace,  and  it  may 
suit  you  very  well ;  Init,  if  I  stay  here  three  months, 
I  shall  stay  till  I  am  a  corpse." 

All  Grace^s  smiles  vanished  in  a  moment,  and  she 
burst  into  tears. 

"Besides,"  continued  Mrs.  Woodford,  in  the  same 
tone  of  despondency,  and  without  appearino^  at  all  to 
notice  the  effect  her  observation  had  had  upon  her 
daughter — ''besides,  now  we  have  got  up  here,  how 
are  we  to  live?  Not  a  hope  can  remain  of  any 
fortunate  chance  happening  to  extricate  us   from  one 
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I  difficulties :  and  as  to  what  you  say  about  your  work- 

I  ing,  I  question  if  you  would  be  able  to  earn  more 

'  than  would  pay  the  rent,  much  more  keep  us  both^  and 

I  that  boy,  too." 

'  Grace's  tears  redoubled;  it  was  true  that  it  would 

act  be  possible,  with  her  utmost  exertions,  and  she 
felt  painfully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  her 
mother  had  uttered:  but  still  it  was  not  a  time  for 
that  mother,  who  had  with  difficulty,  and  almost  as  it 
were  by  force,  been  brought  to  submit  to  this  curtail- 

I 

ment  of  her  expenses,  to  utter  these  discouragements 
to  the  poor  girl  who  was  willing  to  sacrifice  everything 
for  her  comfort. 

Grace,  indeed,  was  soon  most  painfully  convinced 
that  no  efforts  which  lay  within  her  power  to  make 
could  satisfy  her  mother,  or  even  induce  her  for  a 
moment  to  repress  her  selfish  repinings  and  lamenta- 
tions. 

Removed  from  all  restraint  respecting  the  work, 
Grace  now  was,  except  when  attending  on  her  mother, 
constantly  employed  in  manufacturing  caps,  bonnets, 
&c.  The  decidedly  French  taste  which  Mrs.  Spriggs 
discovered  in  her  first  productions,  having  given  that 
lady  such  ample  satisfaction,  that  she  had  not  only 
given  Mrs.  Somerford  a  large  order,  but  recommended 
several  ladies,  who,  if  not  equally  fantastic,  were  equally 
desirous  of  being  set  off  to  the  best  advantage. 

Long,  however,  before  Grace  had  worked  out  the 
debt  to  Jane,  every  means  that  she  could  command  of 
raising  a  shilling  to  provide  necessaries  for  their  sub- 
sistence was  exhausted,  and  Grace  was  compelled,  as 
•he  was  making  the  tea  for  her  mother  at  night,  to 
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tell  her  that  she  did  not  know  how  to  provide  breakfast 
in  the  morning. 

'^  What  is  to  be  done,  then  ?"  demanded  Mrs.  Woodford. 

^'I  do  not  know,  my  dear  mother/'  observed  the 
dejected  girl.  ^^  After  this  week,  I  trust,  Mrs.  Somer- 
ford  will  have  to  pay  me  instead  of  Jane,  and *' 

''  I  wish  I  was  dead  and  out  of  your  way/'  sighed 
Mrs.  Woodford,  with  her  usual  peevishness. 

Grace  answered  only  by  tears ;  she  could  not,  indeed, 
command  her  voice  to  speak. 

^^  That  boy  shall  go  about  his  business,  to-morrow. 
I  am  determined;  it's  of  no  use  attempting  to  keep 
him,  when  we  are  likely  to  starve  ourselves,"  said  Mrs. 
Woodford,  who  seemed  to  seek  some  object  on  which 
to  vent  her  spleen,  and  whose  eye  at  that  moment 
chanced  to  rest  upon  Joe,  who^  on  his  knees,  was  with 
his  breath  blowing  up  the  embers  of  the  fire,  to  make 
the  kettle  boil,  a  bellows  not  being  among  the  neces- 
saries aUotted  to  the  three  pair  of  stairs. 

^^  And  yet  it  takes  but  little  to  keep  him,  and  he  is 
so  useful,"  said  Grrace,  imploringly.  '^Indeed,  my 
dear  mother,  if  you  only  consider  how  often  I  should 
be  obliged  to  leave  my  work,  and  how  little  it  would 
agree  with  delicate  satins  and  gauzes,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  articles  I  must  handle^  that  I  should  have  to 
light  fires  and  clean  hearths,  and  do  numerous  other 
little  jobs  that  poor  Joe  does  so  willingly, " 

*'  But,  will  all  this  handiness  and  willingness  enable 
you  to  find  him  in  bread  and  butter  ?"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Woodford,  impatiently.  "  To-morrow  morning,  for  in- 
stance,  he  will,  I  dare  say,  get  up  and  save  you  all 
trouble ;  but  he  will  look  for  his  meal  afterwards." 
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''And  I  shall,  daring  the  time  he  is  so  employed^ 
have  earned  much  more  than  would  provide  that  meal/' 
said  Grace,  with  more  spirit  than  she  usually  shewed. 
''Bat,  my  dear  mother,  do  not  think  that  I  wish  to 
act  in  opposition  to  you.  Let  me  prevail  only  on  you 
not  to  turn  the  poor  boy  into  the  street,  until  we  have 
made  an  effort  to  secure  him  a  shelter.     If  you  were  to 

write  to  the  parish  officers  of  Llan ,  they  must 

take  him/' 

"  1  write  to  them !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Woodford,  in  a 
rage;  "would  you  have  me,  then,  expose  myself  to 

their  impudence,  and  ridicule,  and ?  but,  this  is 

always  your  kindness  and  consideration  for  me — my 
feelings  are  never  to  be  consulted." 

Grace  knew  that  to  reply  to  this  unjust  remark, 
would  only  be  to  draw  upon  herself  a  torrent  of  equally 
QDfomidedj  but  not  less  galling,  reproaches;  and  she 
therefore  contrived  to  turn  her  mother *s  attention  from 
the  subject  of  imniediate  discussiouj  by  observing  that 
she  had  no  doubt  Mrs.  Stevens  would  be  glad  to  pur- 
chase her  (Grace's)  green  silk  shawl,  she  having  more 
than  once  remarked  that  it  was  remarkably  neat  and 
handsome. 

"  I  shall,  then,  you  know,  my  dear  mother,  have 
n)y  pelisse,  and  my  old  white  shawl,  and-  that  is 
plenty." 

Mrs.  Woodford  made  no  reply;  and  Grace,  oon- 
dudiag  the  matter  thus  settled,  proceeded  cheerfully 
to  her  evening's  work,  resolving  not  to  speak  to  Mrs. 
Stevens  until  her  mother  should  have  gone  to  bed,  and 
thus  be  .spared  the   mortification,    should  the  latter 
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reiiise ;  in  which  case^  she  (Grace)  had  resolved 
upon  applying  to  Mrs.  Somerford  to  lend  her  a  few 
shillings. 

During  the  whole  evening,  Mrs.  Woodford  continued 
in  the  suUens ;  but  Grace  still  persevered  in  trying  to 
restore  her  to  good  humour,  by  describing  to  her  the 
various  characters  whom  she  met  with  at  Mrs.  Somer- 
ford's,  who,  from  being,  at  best,  only  a  second,  or, 
indeed,  even  third-rate  milliner,  was  rapidly  rising  into 
fashion  and  reputation,  from  the  belief  that  had  been 
raised  that  the  newest  and  most  approved  articles  in 
her  show-room  were  manufactured  by  a  foreigner  of 
rank,  who  was  obliged  thus  to  assist  in  maintaining  her 
family,  in  consequence  of  her  husband  having  lost  his 
estate  in  the  recent  political  dissensions. 

Mrs.  Woodford,  however,  would  not  condescend  to 
join  in  the  harmless  laugh  which  Grace  indulged  at  the 
expense  of  her  employers ;  and,  wearied  at  length  with 
her  useless  efforts,  Grace  herself  sank  into  silence  and 
melancholy  reflection,  mechanically  almost  still  plying 
her  needle  and  scissors,  and,  from  time  to  time,  pausing 
to  examine  the  success  of  her  disposition  of  a  flower,  a 
a  bow,  or  a  feather. 

"  And  now,  pray,  how  much  do  you  reckon  you  have 
earned,  to-day?"  said  Mrs.  Woodford,  when  Grace, 
having  finished  all  her  present  stock,  was  gathering 
carefrilly  together  the  remnants. 

"  I  shall  be  allowed  abou.t  three  shillings,  I  expect," 
returned  Grace,  timidly:  "but  I  could  do  more,  you 
know,  mother,  if  I  had  it  to  do ;  it  is  yet  quite  eai4y — 
only  nine  o'clock." 
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And  this  Mrs.  Somerford^   I  suppose,  reckoning 
moderately^  will  get  a  couple  of  guineas  profit,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  prices/'  resumed  her  mother. 
'^Yes;  but,  then,  she  has,  she  says,  great  expenses, 

and  great  losses, " 

''I  wish  you  would  allow  me  to  finish  what  I  was 
saying,  Grace,"  said  Mrs.  Woodford,  peevishly.  "I 
don't  see,"  she  continued,  "  why  you  should  be  wasting 
your  time  and  abilities  for  such  paltry  pay.  Now,  if 
you  could  get  a  room  fit  for  a  show-room,  and  make 
up  some  cheap  materials  in  the  same  taste  as  these, 
and  have  some  cards  printed,  and  make  it  known  that 
you  were  the  person  employed  by  Mrs.  Somerford, 
there  is  not  a  doubt  but  that  you  would  succeed  in 
getting  all  who  now  employ  her  on  your  account." 

**  It  is  very  possible,"  returned  Grace,  whose  cheeks 
glowed  with  indignant  shame  at  a  proposal  which  seemed 
to  her  the  very  climax  of  baseness  and  treachery. 

"  WeD,  and  what  then,  need  hinder  you  from  trying 
this  scheme,  Grace?  I  have  still  the  means  left  of 
raising  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  and  that  would  be  sufiS- 
cient  to  begin  with,  because  you  could,  no  doubt,  get 
credit  in  the  same  manner  as  she  does ;  and  then,  too, 
there  would  be  a  chance  of  something  turning  up  in 
our  favour,  whereas,  while  we  are  'prisoned  up  here, 
there  can  be  no  hope.  Yes,  it  will  be  the  only  way," 
she  resumed,  after  some  moments'  farther  reflection; 
"and  so  I  would,  at  once,  have  you  ask  Mrs.  Somer- 
ford's  advice  as  to  the  best  method  of  disposing  of 
Maria's  clothes  and  trinkets,  which  ought  to  fetch  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  sum  necessary.  I  did  think," 
she  continued,  ^^  that  nothing  in  the  world  should  pre- 
17.  Ji  E 
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vail  upon  me  to  touch  them  ;  but^  it  is  plain  she  is 
well  enough  off  not  to  care  for  them ;  and,  if  she  isn't, 
she  don't  deserve  that  I  should  have  so  much  care  for 
her,  a  wicked,  ungrateful  girl,  never  even  to  write  a 
word  to  let  me  know  that  she  is  safe,  or  that  she  cares 
about  what  becomes  of  one  who  has  sacrificed  every- 
thing* for  her.  Yes,  yes ;  they  shall  all  go.  There, 
Grace,  there  are  the  keys  of  the  trunks ;  don't  let 
me  see  them,  for  I  should  break  my  heart.  Make  Joe 
take  them  into  your  room,  and  then  you  can  do  the 
l)est  you  can;  only,  if  you  could  borrow  the  money, 
leaving  them  as  a  security,  I  should  be  much  better 
satisfied  than  selling  them  outright." 

*'My  dear  mother,  I  will  not  deceive  you,"  said 
Cirace,  in.  a  faltering  voice,  and  without  making  a  step 
towards  taking  the  keys.  "  I  cannot,"  she  continued, 
"  bring  myself  to  think  of  acting  with  such  treachery 
towards  Mrs.  Somerford,  who  has  ever  behaved  towards 
me  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  consideration.  How 
could  I  ever  look  her  customers  in  the  face,  and  tell 
them  I  was  the  person  who,  having  through  her  gained 
some  reputation,  and  answered  some  other  purposes, 
now  turned  ungratefully  round,  and  endeavoured  to 
rise  upon  the  ruin  of  my  benefactress  ?  Oh,  no,  dear 
mother;  let  me  still  be  content  with  the  moderate 
gains " 

"  This  is  all  very  fine,  and  very  romantic.  Miss 
Grace,"  interrupted  her  mother,  with  vehemence ;  *'  but 
you  will  please  to  recollect,  that  I  am  to  starve,  as 
well  as  you,  upon  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  ycur 
moderate  gains;  but  which,  when  you  come  to  live 
upon  them,  you  will  soon  feel  any  thing  but  moderate," 
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'•  I  would  sooner  submit  to  live  on  bread  and  water, 
ihaii  be  guilty  of  such  base  ingratitude,"  observed 
(irace,  warmly, 

"Very  well,  madam,  then  live  on  bread  and  water, 
or  how  you  like,  for  I  will  never  submit  to  sit  down 
patiently  and  barely  exist  on  your  wages,  as  you  are 
mean  enough  to  call  them ;  and  now,  maik  me,"  she 
continued,  with  increasing  passion ;  "  from  this  day, 
I  will  not  eat  a  bit,  or  sup  at  your  expense ;  you  may 
provide  or  yourself  and  your  protege  there  (looking  at 
Joe,  who,  with  extreme  solicitude  was  watching  the 
chan«;es  of  Grace's  expressive  countenance,  without 
l)eing  able  to  comprehend  what  it  was  that  agitated 
her),  but  I  will  rather  die  than  accept  a  morsel  pur- 
chased by  your  earnings." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Grace  remonstrated  against  this 
determination;  in  vain,  she  endeavoured  calmly  and 
coolly  to  bring  her  mother  to  reflect  upon,  and  acknow- 
ledge that  the  course  she  had  pointed  out,  could  not 
be  followed  without  subjecting  her  (Grace)  to  the 
imputation  of  the  grossest  dishonesty  and  ingratitude. 
Mrs.  Woodford  was  obstinately  bent  on  viewing  only 
the  advantages  it  offered,  and  the  certainty,  as  she 
believed,  of  being  at  once  placed  in  comparative  com- 
fort ;  and  what,  indeed,  weighed  still  more  in  her  weak 
mind,  the  certainty  of  being  released  from  her  present 
obscurity,  and  being  once  more,  though  at  a  distance^ 
enabled  to  mingle  in,  and  take  an  interest  in  the  gay 
and  fashionable  world,  of  which  she  had  all  her  life 
sighed  to  become  a  part. 

Keen  and  cutting  as  were  her  reproaches  to  Grace 
for  her  undutiful  conduct,  in  thus  setting  l^rself  up  in 
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opposition  to  her  will^  the  latter  bore  them  with 
unshaken  firmness^  her  heart,  her  conscience  told  her 
that  she  was  right,  and  mild,  and  meek,  and  bending 
as  was  her  temper,  she  was  resolutely  firm  in  maintain- 
ing her  principles. 

Wearied  at  length  with  her  own  vehemence,  Mrs. 
Woodford  retired  sullenly  to  her  bed,  and  Grace,  soon 
after,  stole  softly  down  stairs  to  make  the  proposal  to 
her  landlady,  respecting  the  shawl  which  she  knew  the 
latter  had  greatly  coveted. 

**  It's  really  a  shame,  my  dear,  to  see  you  stripping 
yourself  in  this  manner,  day  after  day,  and  that  selfish 
mother  of  yours  keeping  her  runaway  daughter's  things, 
and  her  own,  all  locked  close  as  if  she  expected  her  to 
walk  back,  and  be  just  as  good  as  ever,  and  that  they 
could  begin  to  flaunt  away  again,  at  the  same  rate  they 
did  before;  and  I  declare.  Miss  Grace,  I  positively 
hate  to  take  your  clothes  from  you,  one  after  the  other, 
only  I  know  that  you  would  not  get  so  much  for  them 
any  where  else." 

Grace,  had  she  known  a  little  more  of  the  world 
than  she  did,  might  possibly  have  been  inclined  to 
dispute  this  last  assertion,  for  Mrs.  Stevens,  with  all 
her  real  and  exaggerated  feeling  for  Grace,  had  never 
failed  to  take  every  advantage  of  the  offers  made  her,  of 
becoming  the  purchaser  of  such  articles  as  Grace  could, 
or  rather  was  determined  to  spare ;  and  had  done  so 
with  no  small  exultation,  and  little  thought  of  the  mor- 
tification, it  was  natural,  a  pretty  attractive  g^rl  mig^t 
naturally  be  supposed  to  feel,  at  parting  with  all  the 
ornaments^  which  are  imagined  by  most,  however  falsely, 
to  be  necessary  to  the  most  beautiful.      Without  one 
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thought  of  all  this^  we  say^  Mrs.  Stevens  had  weekly 
seen,  added  to  her  wardrobe^  at  a  trifling  expense^  articles 
of  which  she  could  never  have  hoped  to  be  the  possessor ; 
and  yet  Mrs.  Stevens  certainly  felt  towards  Grace  con- 
siderably more  than  was  her  wont  towards  any  of  the 
human  race^  herself  and  her  husband  being  the  only  per- 
sons whom  she  h^d  for  many  years  thought  worth  her  car- 
ing about,  except  as  to  what  she  could  make  out  of  them. 

The  green  silk  shawl  was  delivered  to  its  new  pos- 
sessor, and  Grace,  placing  the  fifteen  shillings,  about 
a  third  of  its  value,  in  her  purse,  which  her  liberal 
landlady  had  given  her  for  it,  was  quitting  the  room,  - 
with  a  heart  comparatively  at  ease,  at  being  thus 
enabled  to  keep  off  want  a  little  longer,  and  a  step 
rendered  more  than  usually  light  and  elastic,  by  her 
having  so  easily  got  through  her  mortifying  task,  when 
she  was  intercepted  in  the  door-way,  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  entering,  apparently  in  a  violent  hurry. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  pray  do  not  let  me  drive  you 
away,"  he  observed,  gazing  at  Grace  with  evident 
admiration  ;  '^  I  thought,"  he  continued,  still  standing 
HO  that  Grace  could  not  pass  him  without  rudeness ; 
*'  I  thought  Stevens  had  been  here,  at  least,  I  under- 
stood so  from  your  damsel,  who  did  not  warn  me  that 
you  had  company." 

"  Oh,  it's  only  Miss  Woodford,  my  lodger's  daughter. 
Sir  George,"  said  Mrs.  Stevens,  courtseying  to  her 
husband's  pustomer.  ^*  Do  pray  please  to  walk  in,  sir, 
Stevens  will  be  here  in  a  minute." 

''  I  cannot  consent  to  cross*  the  threshold,  unless  that 
young  lady  will  be  seated  again,  and  look  as  cheerful 
as  she  did  when  I  first  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  face, 
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instead  of  looking  thus   colilly  and   angrily  at  nie,  for 
ilisturbing  her  pleasant  chat  with  you,"  said  Sir  George. 

**  You  are  mistaken,  indeed,  sir,"  obsei-vcd  Grace, 
with  reserve  ;  '^  I  was  leaving  the  room  when  you  came 
to  the  door." 

'•  Will  you  tell  me  then,"  said  Sir  George,  advanc- 
ing into  the  room,  but  still  standing  ^  that  she  could 
not  pass  him.  "  Will  you  tell  me  whatrvvas  the  plea- 
sant thought  that  excited  that  sweet  smile  on  those 
beautiful  lips  which  I  beheld,  and  which  I  have  been 
so  unfortunate  as  wholly  to  banish  its  appearance  ?" 

**  I  really  cannot  tell  you,  sir,  what  was  the  subject 
of 'my  thoughts  at  that  moment,"  returned  Grace, 
blushing  still  deeper  at  the  intense  gaze  with  which  he 
beheld  her. 

•"  Then  will  you  give  Mrs.  Stevens  leave  to  tell  me 
what  you  were  talking  about  ?"  he  resumed,  still  per- 
severing in  his  opposition  to  her  leaving  the  room, 
though  her  look  and  manner  plainly  evinced  how 
disagreeable  to  her,  1  er  detention  was. 

"  No  ;  certainly  not !  decidedly  not  !"  said  Grace, 
haslily:  *"  Mrs.  Stevens  and  1  were  merely  together 
upon  business,  and  such  business  as  was  nut  likely  in 
interest  a  perfect  stranger  ;  and  now,  sir,  I  hope  you 
will  allow  me  to  pass  you,  my  mother  will  miss  me."' 

"  Busincjes  !"  repeated  Sir  George,  still  gazing  ear- 
nestly in  her  blushing  face  ;  "  I  know,  but  one  business 
a  lovely  girl  can  have  a  right  to  think  of;  their  trade, 
profession,  occupation,  should  be  love,  only  love. 
Come,  tell  me  now,"  and'  he  attempted  familiarly  to 
ihke  her  hand  ;  "  tell  me,  do  not  I  guess  right  ?  were 
you  Hot  boasting"   to  Mrs.   Stevens   of  the   conquests 
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those  beautiful  eyes  have  made,  or  anticipating-  the 
triumphs  that  are  to  come  ?"  Grace  turned  away  with 
vexation  and  contempt  at  this  flippancy. 

"  She  wont  answer  me  ;  then  I  know  I  am  right ; 
was  it  not  so^  Mrs.  Stevens  ?"  and  he  looked  at  the 
smiling^  complacent  landlady  for  an  answer. 

**  No,  indeed,  Sir  George,  you're  quite  wrong,  sir, 
begging  your  pardon  for  teUing  you  so,  for  Miss 
Woodford  and  I  was  quite  upon  another  sort  of  an 
affair,  than  love  matters,  I  do  assure  you." 

"  It  was  dress  then.  Oh,  yes ;  I  have  guessed  it 
now,"  as  his  eyes  glanced  at  the  handsome  green  silk 
shawl  which  Mrs.  Stevens  was  assiduously  folding. 
"  Oh,  yes,"  he  repeated,  "  I  see  now  ;  Miss  Woodford 
was  in  imagination  triumphing  in  the  additional  attrac-* 
tion  her  beauty  is  to  derive  from  this  very  pretty 
attractive  shawl,  so  like  herself,  neat,  handsome^  and 
unassuming." 

"  Ah,  you're  quite  wrong,  again.  Sir  George,"  sim- 
pered Mrs.  Stevens,  taking  the  shawl  which  he  had 
opened,  in  affected  admiration,  and  again  beginning^ 
to  fold  it.  "  Quite  wrong,  indeed,  sir ;  and  I'm  afraid 
you're  a  very  bad  guesser  of  ladies*  thoughts,  for  I  have 
reason,  good  reason  to  know  that  Miss  Grace  could 
not  have  been  thinking  of  any  such  thing,  because  the 
shawl  happens  to  be  mine." 

"  Grace !  what  a  lovely  name,  and  how  appropriate  !"* 
said  Sir  George,  without  appearing  to  bestow  the 
slightest  attention  on  what  Mrs.  Stevens  had  uttered. 
"  Nay,  do  not  look  so  distressed  at  my  simple  observa- 
tions," he  continued,  again  attempting  to  take  her 
hand,  which  Grace  again  eluded ;    ''  I  would  not  for 
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the  world  offend  you/'  he  continued ;  ''  but  I  am  a 
plain-spoken  fellow^  apt,  whether  right  or  wrong,  to 
utter  whatever  comes  into  my  head,  and  really  I  am 
at  this  moment  more  inclined  to  £Etll  seriously  in  love, 
than  ever  I  was  in  my  life.  Now,  pray  do  not  frown 
upon  me,  for  I  shall  be  miserable  if  you  leave  me  in 
displeasure.  Do  you  plead  my  cause,  Mrs.  Stevens, 
with  your  fair  friend." 

"  Oh !  I'm  sure.  Sir  George,  if  you  can't  prevail," 
said  Mrs.  Stevens,  "  it  isn't  very  likely  I  should  ;  bat 
indeed,  Miss  Woodford,  I  must  say,  you  are  a  little 
too  particler,  you  needn't  keep  trying  to  get  away  iu 
such  a  hurry,  because  I'm  quite  sure  Sir  George  is  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  to  say  anything  that's  t^-proper 
for  you  to  hear." 

"  But  I  am  really  anxious  to  go  up  stairs  to  my 
mother,"  said  Grace,  who  was  by  no  means  of  opinion 
that  Mrs.  Stevens  was  an  adequate  judge  of  propriety. 

*'  Well  then,  I  will  not  run  the  risk  of  incurring  your 
displeasure,  by  persisting  in  detaining  you,"  observed 
Sir  George ;  *'  only  promise  that  you  will  see  me  at 
some  more  favourable  opportunity." 

''I  cannot  make  any  engagements,  indeed,  sir," 
returned  Grace,  with  increased  vexation. 

Mr.  Stevens,  at  this  moment,  made  his  appearance, 
and  Grace,  taking  advantage  of  the  baronet's  turning 
to  speak  to  him,  slipped  past,  and  ran  hastily  up  to 
her  own  room  ;  not  a  little  chagrined  at  the  chance 
which  had  thus  exposed  her  to  the  importunities  of 
one  whom  she  considered  as  bolder  and  more  presann- 
ing  than  any  one  she  had  ever  met  with. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

'*  Tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich ; 
And  aa  the  son  breaks  throagh  the  darkest  cloads. 
So  honour  peereth  ui  the  meanest  habit.*' 

Shakspbarb. 


Though  determined  to  meet  with  firmness  all  her 
mother's  solicitations,  and  even  to  resist  her  commands 
when  she  felt  them  to  be  contrary  to  what  her  con- 
science told  her  was  just  and  right,  Grrace  was  by  no 
means  prepared  to  contend  with  the  mode  Mrs.  Wood- 
fiml  adopted  of  endeavouring  to  force  her  into  com- 
pliance. 

At  the  usual  time,  she  carried  the  breakfe^ t  she  had 
prepared  to  her  moth^'s  bedside,  but  vain  were  all  her 
effi)rts  to  prevail  on  her  to  taste  it. 

''  You  may  take  it  away,''  she  observed,  in  a  sullen 
tone;  '^whea  I  want  anything,  I  shall  find  means  to 
get  it.  But  I  am  not  going  to  be  dependant  on  your 
petty  earnings." 

Grace's  heart  was  almost  broken,  but  vain  were  all 
her  tears,  her  prayers,  and  supplications — her  mother 
was  deaf  to  them ;  and  she  sat  down  to  her  work,  at 
which  she  had  been  employed  from  the  first  glimpse 
of  daylight,  without  having  herself  broken  her  fast. 

It  was  long  past  noon  before  Mrs.  Woodford  left  her 
bed ;  and  then,  without  condescending  to  explain  where 
she  was  going,  and  sternly  repulsing  Grace's  oilered 
SMKStance,  she  commenced  dressing  herself. 
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Grace  still  continued  working,  though  her  tears 
almost  blinded  her ;  hut  her  mother's  intentious  were 
soon  clear  to  her^  when  she  saw  her  putting  into  her 
pocket  the  small  box  which  contained  all  her  own 
ornaments,  as  well  as  those  which  had  been  Maria's. 

"  Had  you  not  better  let  Joe  go  with  you,  dear 
mother  ?"  demanded  Grace ;  *'  I  am  sure  it  is  dange- 
rous for  you  to  venture  alone." 

''I  do  not  care  anything  about  it^"  returned  her 
mother ;  "  he  may  come  or  not,  just  as  you  choose ; 
but  I  don't  know  much  use  such  a  poor  being  can  be." 

Grace,  however,  felt  satisfied  that  a  stout,  active, 
and  attentive  lad,  even  though  he  did  not  possess  all 
his  senses,  was  likely  to  prove  of  considerable  service 
to  one  so  little  qualified  for  walking  as  her  mother; 
and  she  therefore  persisted  in  recommending  that  Joe 
should  go,  and  took  infinite  pains  in  explaining  to  the 
poor  lad  that  she  expected  he  would  take  care  of  his 
mistress,  and  bring  her  safe  home. 

It  was  with  considerable  pain^  however,  that,  even 
under  the  protection  of  her  escort,  who  seemed  more 
intelligent  than  usual  in  comprehending  what  he  had 
to  perform,  Graee  beheld  her  mother  leave  the  house. 
She  could  form  no  idea  whither  she  intended  going, 
or  how  long  she  would  be  absent ;  and,  in  the  anxiety 
occasioned  by  her  absence,  all  other  sources  of  vexa- 
tion were  for  the  moment  forgotten. 

Minutes  seemed  lengthened  to  hours,  and  yet  Grace 
could  not  get  on  at  all  with  her  work.  It  was  almost 
impossible  for  her  to  reach  across  the  parapet,  so  as 
to  see  into  the  street,  or  she  would  certainly  have 
passed  the  whole  time,  even  from  her  mother's  first 
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ietUng  out|  in  watching  for  her  return ;  but^  as  that 
was  not  to  be  done,  she  was  compelled  to  sit  stilly  and 
listen  with  intense  anxiety  to  every  sounds  in  hc^es 
that  it  wonid  announce  the  arrival  of  her  mother. 

At  length  a  step  ascended  the  stairs — it  was  too 
quick  and  light  to  be  either  of  the  persons  she  ex- 
pected ;  and  her  heart  beat  quick  with  a  thousand  in- 
definite alarms,  as  she  replied  to  the  gentle  rap  by 
an  invitation  to  enter. 

It  was  Becky,  Mrs.  Stevens'  maid  ;  and  Becky's  eyes 
were  sparkling;  with  pleasure,  as  she  put  into  Grace's 
hand  a  parcel,  directed  tp  Miss  Grace  Woodford. 

"  Who  can  it  be  from  ?"  said  Grace,  looking  at  it, 
over  and  over  again,  without  offering  to  open  it.  "  Who 
brought  it,  Becky  V* 

**A  young  man,  miss;  a  porter,  or  shopman,  or 
something  of  that.  sort.  But  Laws,  Miss  Grace,  do 
open  it ;  there's  something  handsome  in  it,  I'll  be 
bound,  by  the  feel  of  it." 

"  I  suspect  you  know  what  is  in  it,  by  your  manner, 
Becky,"  said  Grace,  who  still  hesitated.  ^^  Do  tell  me, 
my  good  girl,  all  you  know  about  it." 

"Well,  then,  miss,  I'll  tell  you  really  and  truly. 
But,  oh,  gemini,  don't  you  say  a  word  to  missus." 

"  I  wont,  indeed,  Becky ;  I  give  you  my  word,  I  will 
not,"  replied  Grace,  impatiently. 

*'Wcll,  then,  when  the  young  man  gpive  it  me,  I 
carried  it  into  the  parlour  to  missus ;  and  so,  says  she, 
'I'd  bet  sixpence  that  I  know  what  this  is,  without 
opening  it ;  but  I  should  like  to  see,  before  it  goes  up 
stairs.'  And  so,  without  any  more  words,  and  afore 
master  could  hinder,  she  snaps  the  string,  and  what 
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should  there  he  hut  the  most  heautifuUest  shawl  that 
ever  eyes  was  set  on. 

**  *  I  just  guessed  it/  says  she.  '  Well,  I've  often 
heard  that  the  loss  of  one  is  sometimes  the  gain  of 
two ;  alid  so  I'm  sure  the  loss  of  Miss  Grace's  paltry 
shawl  has  gained  her  such  a  one  as  the  first  lady  in 
Bath  might  he  proud  to  wear.' 

'' '  Paltry !'  says  master,  looking  at  your  shawl,  which 
was  hung  over  the  chair  hack,  hecause  missus  expects 
her  intimate  friend,  Mrs.  Carter,  to  call  to-day; 
and  she  loves  dearly  to  make  her  mad,  hecause  poor 
Mrs.  Carter  has  got  such  a  many  children,  she  can't 
afford  much  finery.  'Yes,  I  say,  paltry  compared  to 
this,  Mr.  Stevens,'  says  missus ;  '  for  this  is  a  read 
Ingee  one,  and  that's  only  Spitalfields.' 

*' '  It's  a  pity  you  looked  at  it,  to'^  put  you  out  o* 
conceit  of  yours,'  said  master,  again. 

^'  *  Oh,  Pm  not  out  o'  conceit,'  says  missus ;  'hut  it's 
a  fine  thing  to  be  a  young  girl,  and  have  a  pretty  fiaice.' 

"  '  Well,  well,'  said  master,  in  his  fiinny  way,  '  you 
can't  expect  to  be  young  and  pretty  all  yoar  life,  and 
you  had  your  day  once,  my  dear ;  so  tie  up  the  shawl 
again,  and  send  it  to  its  right  owner,  for  she's  not 
only  young  and  pretty  enough,  but  good  enough,  to 
deserve  anything,'  And  so,"  continued  Becky,  ''she 
tied  it  up  again,  and  told  me  to  say  nothing  about  it, 
but  to  contrive  and  wait  till  you  opened  it,  and  hear 
what  you  said  about  it." 

"  I  will  not  open  it  at  all,  Becky,"  said  Grace,  firmly ; 
*'  take  it  back  again  to  Mrs.  Stevens,  and  tell  her  I  am 
convinced  that  there  is  some  mistake,  it  cannot  be 
for  me." 
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"  Oh,  gemini/'  exdaimed  Becky,  *'  she'll,  know,  then, 
that  I  have  told  yon  what's  in  the  parcel;  yon  must 
JQSt  open  it,  if  it's  only  to  save  me." 

'^  You  may  open  it,  then ;  I  will  have  nothing  'to  do 
with  it,"  said  Grace,  coolly  resuming  her  work. 

Becky  waited  not  a  second  bidding;  the  string  was 
broken,  and  she  unfolded  a  really  splendid  and  valuable 
diawl. 

''They  didn't  care  for  money  that  paid  for  this, 
miss,"  said  Becky,  looking  very  sly,  as  she  displayed 
it  to  Grace. 

''Very  likely  not,"  replied  Grace,  in  a  tone  of  in- 
difference. 

'^I  must  see  how  you  would  look  in  it.  Miss  Grace ;" 
and  Becky,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  threw  it 
o?er  Grace's  shoulders. 

At  this  moment,  the  sound  of  Mrs.  Woodford's 
crotches  on  the  stairs  gave  warning. of  her  approach; 
and  Grace,  hastily  throwing  off  the  shawl,  flew,  with^ 
out  bestowing  another  thought  on  it,  to  assist  her 
mother. 

Mrs.  Woodford's  countenance  betokened  weariness, 
disappointment,  and  discontent;  and  she  replied  only 
to  Grace's  solicitude  by  lamenting  that  she  had  suffered 
herself  to  be  persuaded,  against  her  own  judgment, 
to  take  a  lodging  that  made  it  a  toil  for  her  to  go  out. 

Becky  was  still  standing  with  the  beautiful  shawl 
in  her  hand,  and  Mrs.  Woodford  instantly  inquired 
who  it  belonged  to. 

"  It  has  been  brought  here  by  mistake,"  said  Grace, 
colouring  deeply. 

"  By  mistake  ?"  returned  Mrs.  Woodford. 
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''  Yes,  ma'am,  so  Miss  Grace  says,  thoagli  it  was 
directed  plain  enough  to  her;  for  even  I  could  read 
it^  that  am  no  scholar." 

The  paper  in  which  it  had  been  wrapped  was  now 
handed  to  Mrs.  Woodford  by  the  officious  Becky; 
and,  with  an  amazement  and  interest  that  banished 
all  her  studied  reserve  and  determined  resentment  of 
Grace's  obstinacy,  as  she  termed  it,  she  demanded 
of  the  latter  it  she  could  give  any  explanation  of  the 
mystery. 

Grace  was  silent ;  but  her  silence,  and  the  confusion 
evident  in  her  looks,  betrayed  that  she  knew  more 
than  she  was  willing  to  allow. 

**  What  does  all  this  mean,  Grace  ?"  demanded  Mrs. 
Woodford,  with  more  curiosity,  however,  than  resent- 
ment, in  her  manner.  ^'I  insist  upon  knowing  who 
this  comes  from.  Are  you,  too,  going  to  serve  me  as 
your  sister  has  done— carry  on  a  clandestine  affair, 
without " 

"  I  have  no  clandestine  —  I  really  do  not  know," 
stammered  Grace ;  and  then,  suddenly  recoUecting- 
herself,  she  added,  "if  you  will  send  for  Mrs.  Stevens 
up  stairs,  mamma,  perhaps  she  can  explain  it,  and 
you  can  return  the  shawl  to  her,  for  I  never,  I  assure 
you,  had  a  thought  of  keeping  it." 

"  Not  keeping  it !"  said  Mrs.  Woodford,  grasping  it, 
as  if  she  already  beheld  the  splendid  piece  of  finery 
vanishing.  "  Not  keep  it !  then,  I  am  sure  you  would 
be  mad.  Why,  do  you  know  what  such  a  shawl  as 
this  would  cost  ?" 

"  Its  value  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  dear  mother," 
returned  Grace;  ^^I  am  sure  you  would  not  consider 
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it   proper    that    I    should   accept    a    present  from 'a 
stranger." 

**  A  stranger  L"  repeated  Mrs.  Woodford ;  "  how  do 
I  know  that  it  comes  from  a  stranger?  I  should  be 
very  doubtiul  that  any  stranger  would  think  of  sending 
you  such  a  beautiful  thing  as  this;  if  it  had  been 
Maria,  indeed^ '* 

''  Liaws^  ma'am^  I  can't  have  no  patience  to  hear 
you  talk  so,"  interrupted  Becky,  with  great  pertness^ 
"  when  everybody  as  ever  I  heard  speak  about  the  young 
ladies  says^  that  Miss  Grace  .is  quite  as  pi^tty  as  her 
sister,  only  that  she  don't  set  herself  oiF  so  much, 
and  thinks  less  of  herself."   . 

"  Everybody  knows  nothing  about  it,  then,  Becky," 
said  Mrs.  Woodford,  half  smiling  at  the  girl's  warmth 
in  defence  of  her  favourite's  beauty.  "But  do,  my 
^S^  girii  Z^  ^^^  ^^^  y^^^  mistress  up  stairs,  that  I 
may  hear 'whether  she  knows  anything  about  this." 

"  I  don't  believe  she'll  come,  though,"  muttered 
Becky,'  as  she  left  the  room ;  and  after  an  impatient 
interval  of  half  an  hour,  Mrs.  Woodford  began  to 
suspect  that  the  girl  had  been  ricrht  iu  her  conjectare. 

"  Mrs.  Stevens  thinks  it  beneath  her  consequence, 
I  suppose,  to  wait  on  her  lodgei*s  in  the  garrets,",, 
said  the  former,  with  vexation.  *^But,  however,  it's 
of  little  matter ;  for  if  I  judge  right  as  to  where  that 
flhawl  comes  from,  it  wont  be  long  before  we  are  out 
of  our  wretched  apartments." 

Amazement  was  pictured*  in   Grace's  countenance. 

'as  she  looked  up  from  her  work,  over  which  she  had 

been  sedulously  employed,  hoping  yet  dreading  to  see 

Mrs.  Stevens,  and  hear  what  her  conjectures  would  be 
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as  to  this  anlooked-for  present,  which  she  herself, 
withoat  hesitation,  ascribed  to  the  young  gay  baronet, 
the  Sir  George  whom  she  had  beheld  the  night  pre- 
vious, and  to  whom,  she  had  no  doubt,  Mrs*  Stevens 
had  imprudently  related  what  had  been  the  errand 
which  had  brought  her  (Grace)  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  house. 

"  Who,  then,  do  you  imagine  to  have  sent  it,  deai 
mother  V*  she  demanded. 

'^  There  is  but  one  person  in  the  world  that  I  think 
likely,"  returned  her  mother;  ''and  I  should  not  be 
at  all  surprised,  if  we  were  soon  to  see  Sir  Walter 
himself  follow  it.  I  have  had  a  suspicion,  for  some 
time,  that " 

"  It  is  not  from  Sir  Walter  it  comes,  dear  mother, 
of  that  you  may  be  certain,*'  interrupted  Grace,  with 
earnestness ;  ''  and  now,  if  you  will  not  think  me  vain 
and  bold"*^and  her  cheek  glowed  with  a  still  deepei 
crimson  while  she  spoke — ^^  I  will  tell  you  all  I  knovi 
and  suspect  about  it,  and  you  will,  then,  I  am  sure, 
join  with  me  in  thinking  it  highly  proper  that  I  should 
return  the  shawl  to  Mrs.  Stevens,  and  insist  upon  her 
delivering  it  to  the  right  owner.'" 

Suppressing  as  much  as  she  could  the  warmth  ol 
his  flattery  to  her,  Grace  then  related  her  accidental 
interview  with  Sir  George,  whose  other  name  she  waf 
still  unacquainted  with ;  but  while  she  did  so,  she  wat 
hurt  to  see  that  her  mother's  looks,  far  from  expressiiig 
any  resentment,  seemed  to  kindle  with  hope  and  plea- 
sure; and  though  she  affected  to  commend  Grace's 
prudence  and  reserve,  it  was  evidently  not  that  she 
thought  those  qualifications  likely  to  repress  the  ardour 
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of  the  baronet^  but  that  they  enhanced  h^  daughter's 
qaalities  in  his  eyes. 

"  We  must  keep  the  shawl,  Grace,"  she  observed, 
carefully  folding^  it  up ;  ''  till  we  hear  something  farther 
from  this  gentleman.  I  am  very  glad  now,  Mrs.  Stevens 
did  not  come  up,  tor  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  put  any 
thing  in  the  power  of  such  a  low  woman  as  she  is ;  and 
mind,  there  is  no  occasion  to  take*  any  farther  notice 
about  it,  I  am  very  sorry  you  opened  it  before  Becky,  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  talking ;  but  if  there's  any 
more  said  about  it  to  you,  tell  them  you  are  aware  it 
comes  from  a  friend  who  has  been  in  India,  and  that 
you  expect  every  day  to  see  him." 

Grace's  looks  betrayed  the  distress  she  felt  at  thia 
determinate  falsehood,  and  as  she  conceived  highly 
improper  determination  on  the  part  of  her  mother,  to 
retain  the  shawl.  She  tried  to  think  that  her  mother 
was  certainly  the  most  competent  judge  of  what  was 
proper,  and  that  she  herself  was  wrong  in  thus  perpe- 
tually opposing  the  dictates  of  her  own  heart  and 
feelings,  to  those  of  one  whom  she  ought  to  submit  to 
and  obey ;  but  it  would  not  do,  Grace's  heart  was 
naturally  too  upright,  her  powers  of  reasoning  too 
correct,  to  allow  her  to  shield  herself  under  this,  and 
even  the  natural  vanity  of  her  sex,  from  which  she 
was  not  entirely  free,  could  not  afford  her  the  slightest 
gratification,  though  her  mother,  after  gazing  in  silence 
at  her  for  some  minutes,  observed, 

''Well^  really  Grrace,  I  must  confess  that  yon 
certainly  do  look  better,  an4  more  attractive  than  ever 
I  saw  you,  and  that  simple  style  of  dressing  your  hair, 
is  certainly  more  becoming  than  when  Maria  used  to 
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do  it  up  into  8o  many  bows  and  curls.  You  have  grown 
taller  and  fuller  in  figure,  too^  since  we  came  here." 

'^  It  is  a  wonder,  too/'  replied  Grace,  with  a  sigh ; 
^^  tor  constant  care,  and  late  hours^  and  application  to 
work,  and  a  comparatively  close  confined  air,  would 
not,  one  would  think,  be  likely  to  improve  any  one's 
appearance.'* 

"  It  don't  signify,  however,"  returned  Mrs.  Wood- 
ford ;  ^'  but  you  certainly  don't  look  the  same  girl 
you  did ;  this  shawl  will  become  you  delightfully,  and 
just  suit  with  your  white  bonnet  and  veil,"  and  again 
she  unfolded  the  splendid  present,  and  threw  it  over 
Grace's  shoulders,  who  shrank  from  it  as  if  it  had  been 
the  web  of  some  poisonous  spider,  which  contaminated 
her  by  the  touch. 

'^Get  up,  and  look  at  yourself  in  the  glass,  girl," 
said  her  mother,  giving  her  a  playfiil  push  ;  "  I  declare 
you  sit  poring  over  that  work  till  you  lose  all  your  life 
and  spirits.  I  wonder,  by  the  Bye,  whether  Mrs. 
Stevens  told  this  generous  young  man  that  you  were 
working  at  millinery  for  a  subsistence." 

"  And  what  consequence  would  it  be  if  she  did  ?*' 
said  Grace,  looking  up  with  surprise  at  the  tone  in 
which  her  mother  made  the  observation. 

''  A  great  deal  of  consequence,  Grace,"  replied  Mrs, 
Woodford ;  "  for  young;  men  of  hirth  and  fortune, 
though  they  might  think  nothing  of  marrying  a  girl 
without  a  farthing  of  money,  would  hesitate  at  having 
a  wife  w  ho  has  been  obliged  to  work  for  her  living." 

"  And  can  my  mother  really  be  weak  enoagh," 
thought  Grace,  '*  after  so  recent  an  instance  of  the 
effects  of  her  folly,  as  to  still  flatter  herself  that  her 
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ruined  fortunes  are  to  be  repaired  by  her  daughter's 
marriage." 

She  did  not  venture,  however,  to  utter  this  reflection, 
but  she  still  sat  waiting  with  impatience  for  her 
mother's  turning  away  her  gaze  from  the  shawl,  that 
she  might  throw  it  off. 

**  I  never  saw  such  a  girl,"  observed  the  latter,  after 
some  moments'  silence ;  ^'  I  declare,  I  do  not  believe 
you  have  ever  taken  your  eyes  off  your  work,  to  look 
at  your  pretty  present ;  but  do,  for  goodness  sake, 
bundle  all  the  trumpery  into  the  box,  and  let  the  caps 
and*turbans  have  a  holiday,  Joe  has  got  a  fowl  in  his 
basket,  and  we  will  have  a  nice  dinner,  and  then  we 
will  go  out ;  or  what  say  you  to  the  theatre,  Grace,  we 
have  been  in  these  horrid  dungeons  of  rooms,  six  weeks, 
and  never  had  an  hour's  pleasure,  T  declare  it  is  enough 
to  make  one  downright  melancholy.  Come,  put  up  the 
trash,  do,  all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull 
boy,  you  know." 

"  I  must  finish  this  turban,  dear  mother,"  said 
Grace,  through  whose  heart  her  mother's  unusual  and 
unlooked-for  pleasantry  shot  like  a  bolt  of  ice ;  for 
she  beheld  in  it  the  forerunner  to  a  renewal  of  all  the 
preposterous  folly  which  had  marked  her  conduct 
during  their  intercourse  with  Captain  Frederick.  "  I 
must  finish  this  turban,"  she  repeated,  ''for  it  is  for 
a  lady  whose  daughter  is  to  be  married  to-morrow 
morning,  and  I  cannot  disappoint  her.'" 

''  Yon  shall  make  me  just  such  a  one,  when  you 
are  married  to  Sir  George  What's-his-name,  Grace," 
returned  her  mother:  "  How  curious  it  will  be,  after 
all,  if  you  should  be  a  lady  of  title !     T  always  thought 
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poor  Maria  was  bom  to  that  lionour,  but  she  has  cut 
herself  entirely  out  of  it^  now.'* 

Grrace's  long-repressed  feelings  now  resisted  all  far- 
ther attempts  at  concealment^  and  she  burst  into  an 
hysterical  flood  of  tears,  which  effeotaally  hindered  her 
proceeding  with  her  work. 

"  It's  no  nse  to  fret,  child/'  said  her  mother^  in  a 
sorrowful  tone,  '^  she  has  nobody  to  blame  but  herself; 
for  if  she  had  acted  with  common  prudence,  all  would 
have  been  right,  and  she  would  have  been  his  wife, 
now,  instead  of " 

Grace  hastily  started  from  her  seat,  threw  the  ob- 
noxious shawl  off  her  shoulders,  and  darted  into  her 
own  room,  where  she  gave  way,  for  some  minutes, 
without  interruption,  to  the  feelings  which  her  mother's 
thoughtless  folly  had  occasioned. 

The  entrance  of  Jane,  who  came  from  Mrs.  Somer- 
ford  to  hasten  her  completion  of  the  task  entrusted  to 
her,  roused  the  afflicted  girl  from  the  fit  of  utter 
despondency  into  which  she  had  fallen;  but  she  tried 
in  vain  to  conceal  from  her  humble  friend  the  traces 
of  her  tears  and  recent  agitation. 

<<  Dearee  me,"  exclaimed  Jenny,  "  I  thought  to  see 
you  in  tip-top  sperrits;  to  be  sure,"  observed  Jenny, 
"  for  Becky  whispered  to  me,  in  the  passage,  as  how 
you'd  got  a  new  lover,  quite  a  grand,  first-rate  man, 
and  how  he'd  sent  you  a  shawl  fit  for  a  Ingee 
princess." 

"  Oh,  that  odious  shawl— ^how  I  am  tormented  about 
it!"  exclaimed  Grace,  angrily;  ^'and  as  to  anything 
else,  Jane,  I  wish  you  would  talk  to  Becky  a  little 
about  giving  such  license  to  her  observations.    I  neither 
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have  nor  will  have  anything  to  say  to  the  man  she 
speaks  of;  and  as  to  his  present^  it  is  so  hatefiil  to 
me,  that  I  would  rather  see  it  thrown  into  the  fire 
than  ever  put  it  on.*^ 

''I  will  sartainly  tell  Mrs.  Becky  not  to  be  so  free 
with  her  tongue^  miss^  as  you  wish  it/'  said  Jane,  who 
felt  her  consequence  raised  some  degrees  higher  by 
Grace's  observation.  '^  I  wonder,  for  my  part,  that  a 
hignorant  gal  like  her  should  dare  to  meddle  and  make 
with  her  betters;  and,  besides,  as  I  said,  I  should 
think  both  you.  Miss  Grrace,  and  my  dd  missus,  had 
had  quite  enough  of  the  deceit  and  treachery  of  gentle- 
men, after  that  fine  Cappen  Frederick  and  his  com« 
panion,  Mr.  Grrant.  And  there,  I've  found  out,  arter 
all,  that  he  was  no  cappen  at  all,  but  a  lord,  a  deceit- 
ful wretch ;  and  there's  his  lady,  and  her  mother,  and 
his  little  girl,  all  come  down  here  arter  him ;  and  the 
poor  lady's  been  in  fits,  they  say,  night  and  day,  ever 
since  the  day  before  yesterday,  at  finding  out  what  a 
falsehearted  wretch  he  is ;  for  there  was  a  letter  firom 
him  to  Mr.  Grant  laying  at  his  lodgins^  and  so  she 
opened  it,  because  she  knew  her  husband's  writing, 
and  there  was  all  about  Miss  Maria  in  it;  and  then 
she  found  out  everything,  and  how  he's  living  at  France, 
or  some  outlandish  place,  with  your  sister,  more  shame 
for  her,  and  passing  her  off  for  his  wife.  But,  as  my 
missus.  Missus  Somerford  says,  '  it  wont  last,  for  he'U 
soon  get  tired  of  her,  and  then  she'll  be  thrown  a  one 
side,  like  an  dd  shoe,  and  as  little  thought  of,  too.' 
Now,  don't  you  cry.  Miss  Grace,  because  everybody 
knows  that  it's  none  of  your  fault:  and  if  ever  any- 
body set  another  a  good  example,   you  did;  for,  as 
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I  said  to  my  missaSy  *  Look  how  different  Miss  Grace 
behaved  to  Mr.  Grants  and  how  she  kept  him  at  a 
distance ;'  but^  as  missus  says,  *  the  world  wont  believe 
it,  because  it's  uncommon,  indeed,  for  a  young  girl 
like  her  to  have  so  much  prudence,  especially  when 
she's  got  a  mother  that  encourages  ■■  ■  '  Well,  there, 
now.  Miss  Grace,  you're  always  angry  when  I  begins 
to  talk  about  your  mother;  but  truth's  truths  and  I 
do  say  it,  that  poor  Miss  Maria's  got  nobody  to  blame 
but  her  mother,  let  her  come  to  what  she  will." 

Grace  had  been  in  agonies  during  this  well-meant 
but  torturing  speech ;  and  she  now,  by  a  violent  effi>rt, 
suppressed  all  reply,  and  attempted  to  turn  Jane's 
thoughts  solely  to  the  errand  on  which  she  had  been 
sent  by  her  mistress,  observing,  that  she  would  be 
certain  to  finish  the  various  articles  entrusted  to  her 
in  time  for  the  lady  for  whom  they  were  intended. 

'^  Ah,  that's  another  pretty  piece  of  work,  all  through 
the  same  affidr,"  said  Jane,  ''and  that's  the  way  I 
come  to  know  all  I  have  been  telling  you ;  for  Miss 
Molyneux,  the  young  lady  that's  going  to  be  married, 
is  cousin  and  own  sister  like  to  Lady  What's-her-name, 
Cappen  Frederick,  as  he  called  himself s»  lady;  and 
she's  so  cast  down  about  her  cousin's  sufferings,  and 
the  cappen — Lord  Frederick,  I  should  say,  for  he  is 
Lord  Frederick  something — that  her  maid.  Miss  Moly- 
neux's  maid,  I  mean,  told  my  missus,  this  morning, 
she  shouldn't  at  all  wonder  if  it  should  be  the  means 
of  putting  off  the  wedding.  So  there,  now,  nobody 
knows  what  may  happen,  and,  perhaps,  they  may  never 
come  together ;  for,  as  Mrs.  Clarke,  Miss  Molyneux's 
maid,  says,  her  lady  declared,  this  moniing,   it   was 
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enough  to  frighten  any. young  woman  from  trusting 
her  happiness  to  a  man,  and  she  thought  those  that 
kep  single  had  mostly  the  best  chance  to  be  happy; 
and,  indeed.  Miss  Grace,  that's  partly  my  opinion, 
for  the  men  are  sartainly  the  most  deceitiuUest,  false- 
swearingest,  lyinsr  set  in  the  world :  I  am  sure  I  have 
reason  to  say  so,"  and  Jane's  apron  raised  to  her  eyes 
evinced  that,  whatever  were  her  &ncied  reasons,  they 
had  made  impression  deep  enough  to  draw  tears. 
*'  Howsomever,  Miss  Grace,"  she  continued,  resiiming 
her  usual  tone,  ''  as  my  missus  says,  you  mustn't  be 
'  behind  your  time ;  becau8e>  whether  they're  married  * 
or  not,  the  things  must  be  paid  for;  and,  besides, 
it  would  be  comical  enough,  as  she  says,  if  you  was 
to  throw  a  hindrance  in  their  way." 

''  I  say,  Miss  Grace,"  continued  Jenny,  in  a  confiden- 
i ial  whispering  tone ;  ^'  how  surprised  Miss  Molyneux 
would  be,  if  she  was  to  know  who  made  her  white  satin 
hat,  and  her  mamma's  turban ;  missus  says  she 
wouldn't  have  it  known  for  fifty  pounds,  and  it  wouldn't 
be  very  pleasant  for  you.  Miss  Grace,  neither,  though 
gracious  knows,  you're  in  no  fault,  and  that  every  body 
knows,  that  knows  you." 

'^  What  has  that  pert  prating  creature  been  saying 
to  you,  Grace  ?"  demanded  Mrs.  Woodford,  when  the 
latter,  with  determined  eiFort,  returned  to  the  front- 
room,  to  resume  her  work. 

Grace  replied,  that  she  had  come  to  request  her  to 
hasten  with  her  work,  and  Mrs.  Woodford,  muttering 
an  impatient  observation,  that  she  hoped  the  time  was 
not  far  distant,  when  they  ntight  dispense  with  her  and 
her  errands  too»  sat  down  to  await  Grace's  finishing  it. 
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"  They  will  fetch  it,  I  hope,  Grace ;  sorely  you  are 
not  going  to  lug  that  great  band-boK  along  the  street/' 
exclaimed  her  mother,  hastily,  when  having  examined 
the  articles  her  daughter  had  finished,  and  pronounced 
them  elegant,  beautiful,  and  so  forth ;  she  beheld  the 
latter  drawing  down  her  large  straw-bonnet  over  her 
face,  and  wrapping  herself  up  in  a  thick,  large  doak, 
which  totally  couoealed  her  person. 

*'  I  have  trespc.ssed  too  much  on  Mrs.  Somerford's 
patience,  already,"  replied  Grace  ;  "  and  besides/'  she 
'  continued,  trying  to  smile,  '^  my  mistress  has  {uromised 
to  make  me  a  handsome  present,  if  I  please  her  and 
her  customers,  this  time,  and  I  must  not  lose  sight  of 
my  interest." 

Even  this,  now  failed  to  reconcile  Mrs.  Woodford 
to  the  idea  of  her  daughter  being  seen  in  the  street 
with  such  an  incumbrance. 

''What  would  this  gentleman,  Sir  George,  think, 
if " 

Grace  flew  out  of  the  room  without  waiting  for 
another  word,  for  the  last  observation  aroused  a  fiaeling 
so  utterly  at  variance  with  duty,  affection,  or  even 
common  respect  towards  her  mother,  that  she  dared 
not  hazard  a  reply. 

^'  This  is  better  than  I  ever  hoped,"  said  Mrs. 
Somerford,  when  Grace  entered  the  shop ;  *'  I  was 
sadly  afraid,  from  Jenny's  account  of  you,  that  you 
would  not  be  able  to  finish  your  work ;  and  she,  like 
a  foolish  creature,  as  she  is,  didn't  take  the  way  to 
make  you  better  with  her  news  ;  but  come,  let  us  see. 
what  you  have  done  for  me  this  time." 

As  usual,  Grace  had  succeeded  in  giving  satiBfaction, 
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and   Mrs.  Somerford,   after  examining  and  admiring 
what  she  had  bronght  home^  observed^ 

''Well,  my  dear,  Jenny  tells  me  that  you  had  a 
{^resent  sent  you,  of  a  handsome  shawl,  and  I  think 
that  blue  silk  bonnet  which  you  made  for  the  lady  who 
was  gone  before  it  was  finished,  will  suit  you  better 
than  Uiat  thing*,''  looking  at  the  one  she  had  on  ;  ''to 
wear  with  it,  so  I  shall  make  you  a  present  of  it." 

"  I  thank  you,  ma'am,  I  have  several  bonnets,  but 
I  chose  this  as  better  suited  to  my  situation ;  but  I  am 
equaHy  obliged  to  your  kind  iniention,"  returned  Grace, 
whose  heart  recoiled  fix>m  accepting  the  offered  present 
on  such  terms. 

**  You  really  are  a  strange  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Somer- 
ford,  looking  earnestly  at  her;  "but  I  suppose  you 
must  have  your  own  way.  Well,  then,  as  I  wish  to 
encourage  you,  111  tell  you  what  I'll  do ;  111  give  you 
the  money  the  bonnet  cost,  allowing  you  for  the 
making,  and  you  may  lay  it  out  as  you  like." 

Grrace  accepted  with  readiness  the  offered  compromise, 
it  was  the  first  money  she  had  received  of  her  earnings, 
and  it  seemed  to  her,  that  far  from  being  huiniliated 
by  taking  it,  she  beheld  it  with  more  pleasure  than 
she  had  ever  attached  to  the  possession  of  a  much 
larger  sum. 

"  And  so  Jenny  told  you  all  about  Miss  Molyneux, 
and  poor  Lady  Frederick,"  observed  the  complacent 
milliner,  turning  about  the  turban  on  her  hand,  and 
seeming  to  have  as  little  idea  that  she  was  torturing 
Grace's  feelings,  as  if  she  had  addressed  her  speech  to 
the  wooden  block  on  which  she  now  placed  the  object 
of  her  admiration% 

18.  '  3  H 
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"  Yes,  madam,"  replied  Grace ;  "  but  if  you  have 
no  &rther  orders,  now,  will  you  espouse  me,  for  I  want 
to  get  home  as  soon  as  possible  ?" 

''Dear  me,  you  are  in  a  great  hurry,"  said  Mrs. 
Somerford ;  ''  I  wanted  16  ha^e  a  bit  of  chat  with  yoa 
about  this  business :  but,  however,  I  must  pat  it  off, 
I  suppose,  till  another  time.  I  think,  indeed,  that  it 
would  be  but  right  for  your  mother  to  do  something  ia 
this  affiiir;  and,  as  I  told  Mrs*  Clarke,  Miss  Moly- 
nenx's  maid,  if  she  has  the  feelings  of  a  mother  for 
her  child,  or  any  compassion  at  all  for  poor  Lady 
Frederick,  who's  made  so  miserable,  she'll  never  rest 
till  she  gets  your  sister  back  again  from  him,  and  then, 
Aiay  be,  he'll  return  to  his  wife  and  child,  as  he  ought . 
to  do." 

''  Will  you  oblige  me,  ma'am,  by  endeavouring  to 
get,  through  the  means  of  this  Mrs.  Clarke,  a  direction 
to  Captain  or  Lord  Fredmck " 

''Lord  Frederick  Melverley,  my  dear;  that's  his 
name,"  returned  the  talkative  milliner.  ''  But,  really, 
I  don't  s6e  weH  how  I  can  interfere  in  this  business : 
you  see,  it  beho|f;s  me  to  be  very  cautious  having 
any  hand  in  such  an  affair;  because,  if  it  should  be 
found  out  that  I  had  any«  connection  or  dealings 
with " 

"But,  my  dear  madam,"  interrupted  Grace,  some- 
what impatiently,  ''there  can  be  nothing  in  your  simply 
getting  an  address,  that  can-  connect  you  — —" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  miss,  it  would  be  connecting 
ine,"  said  Mrs.  Somerford,  in  a  tone  that  showed  she 
was  highly  offended  at  the  liberty  Grace  had  taken 
with  her;   "and,  indeed,  you  must  excuse  roe,"  she 
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added,  *'  if  I  beg  that  you  will  be  very  cautious^  what- 
ever you  do,  not  to  meDtion  my  name.'' 

Completdy  disappointed  in  her  hope  of  gainittg, 
through  Mrs.  Somerford^  the  means  of  making  an 
attempt  to  withdraw  her  sbter  from  her  disgraceful 
situation^  and  agitated  and  unhappy  at  the  latter's 
unqualified  condemnation  of  the  vexed  girl,  whom 
she  seemed  to  hold  in  utter  abhorrencej  and  to  consider, 
in  this  instance,  as  the  only  guilty  party,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  she  acknowledged  that  Lord  Frederick 
was  notoriously  a  rake  and  a  libertine,  and  that  this 
was  not  the  first  occurrence  that  had  made  him  the 
object  of  censure,  or  his  lady  of  pity.  With  her 
mind  totally  occupied  by  these  and  similar  refleo* 
tions,  Grace  proceeded  towards  her  home,  uncon- 
scious of  the  observations  that  were  made,  or  the 
eyes  that  were  gazing,  upon  her ;  but  at  the  moment 
her  hand  was  raised  to  the  knocker,  it  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  a  firm  though  gentle  grasp?  and  turning 
with  astonishment  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  inter- 
ruption, she  beheld,  to  her  no  small  annoyance,  the 
gentleman  whose  obtrusive  attentions  in  the  parlour 
of  her  landlord,  had  so  much  annoyed  her. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  dart  away  from  him,  with- 
out listening  for  a  moment  to  the  rhapsody  which  his 
looks  told<  her  he  was  about  to^  give  utterance  to ;  but 
.the  next  minute,  the  shawl  and  all  its  mortifying 
attendances  rushed  into  her  mind,  and  she  suddenly 
stopped,  and  looked  earnestly  in  his  face,  as  if  waiting 
the  first  word  that  he  should  utter,  that  she  might  put 
an  end  to  all  intercotirse  between  them  by  the  most 
marked  and  detennined  refusal  of  his  present,  and  an 
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equally  determined  assurance  that  she  was  resolved, 
both  now  and  for  the  future,  to  decline  all  his  favours, 
and,  in  fact,  to  use  the  common  phrase^  have  nothing 
at  all  to  say  to  him. 

Contrary,  however,  to  her  expectations.  Sir  George's 
address  to  her  was  far  more  distant  and  respectful  than 
it  had  been  when  they  had  met  before,  and  the  first 
words  he  uttered,  was  an  apology  for  his  fireedom  in 
preventing  her  knocking  at  the  door. 

*^  But  I  was  anxious,'*  he  continued,  "  to  seize  the 
opportunity  that  fortune  has  so  kindly  thrown  in  my 
way,  of  assuring  Miss  Woodford  that  I  am  heartily 
ashamed  of  the  freedom  of  my  nianner  towards  her 
on  a  recent  occasion." 

All  Grrace's  intended  plans  were  completely  discon- 
certed by  this  address.  She  had  prepared  herself  to 
meet  with,  and  decidedly  repulse,  the  same  kind  of 
familiar  and  almost  impertinent  freedom  of  manner 
that  this  man  had  before  assumed ;  and  her  first  look 
had  been  that  of  indignation,  as  she  recoiled,  and 
hastUy  withdrew  her  arm  from  his  grasp ;  but  she  was 
by  no  means  prepared  for  the  look  of  humility  or  the 
tone  of  deference  which  she  now  beheld,  and  in  a 
confiised  tone  she  murmured  that  there  vras  no  neces- 
sity for  any  apologies. 

''For,  indeed,"  she  continued,  trying  to  assume  a 
more  confident  tone  and  manner,  ''  I  did  not  think  the 
matter,  sir,  worth  my  remembrance ;  and,  possibly,  but 
for  one  circumstance,  I  should  have  forgotten  it  alto- 
gether." 

''  May  I  take  the  liberty  to  inquire  what  that  happy 
circumstance  is  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  Miss  Wood- 
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ford's  remembrance  ?"  inquired  the  baronet^  witn  appa- 
rent mortification. 

''  The  question  is  quite  needless,  I  am  sure/'  replied 
Grace,  who  began,  from  his  seeming  artlessness  of 
manner,  almost  to  doubt  whether  she  was  right  in 
attributing  to  him  the  present  she  had  received.  '^  You 
must  be  aware,  sir,"  she  continued,  looking  gravely 
but  diffidentl}*  in  his  face,  ^Hhat  I  could  not  be  a 
moment  in  doubt  as  to  whom  I  received  — - — "  she 
paused  suddenly,  for  the  thought  at  that  moment 
struck  her — 

'^  Good  Heavens !  if  it  should  not  be  he  who  sent  it, 
will  he  not  have  a  right  to  accuse  me  of  the  grossest 
vanity!  or  will  he  not,  perhaps,  put  a  much  worse 
construction  on  it !" 

'^  J  really  do  not  comprehend  you,"  said  Sir  George, 
finding  she  did  not  proceed.  ^^You  have  received 
what  ? — ^nothing,  I  should  imagine,  that  can  have  had 
the  happy  effect  of  bringing  such  an  insignificant  indi- 
vidual as  myself  to  your  remembrance  !" 

''I  must  be  mistaken,"  thought  Grace;  '^and  yet 
— —  Pardon  me,  sir,  if  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
you  to  answer  me  firankly  one  question,"  she  resumed, 
suddenly  resolving  to  run  all  hazard.  ''Did  you,  or 
did  you  not,  send  a — a  parcel,  addressed  to  me,  this 
morning  V* 

''  Since  you  put  me  so  closely  to  the  test,  I  cannot 
deny  it,"  replied  Sir  George.  *'I  was  struck  with 
admiration — more  than  admiration — I  might  better  say 
veneration,  of  the  virtue  and  feeling  which " 

"  Pray^  sir,  do  not  say  any  more — it  is  very  painful 
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to  me ;  and  Mrs.  Stevens  has  acted  most  imprudently 

and  unkindly '* 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  am  sure  her  motives  were  kind/'  inter- 
rupted Sir  Georg^e,  eagerly ;  *^  and  it  was  kindness  both 
to  you  and  to  me,  for  it  sobered  me  at  once,  and  made 
me  see  what  a  despicable  fellow  I  must  appear  in  your 
eyes.  But,  you  pardon  me,  I  am  sure  you  will;  for 
Mrs.  Stevens  told  me  you  were  the  most  gentle^  in- 
dulgent   " 

''I  have  nothing  to  pardon,  sir,  indeed,"  said  the 
blushing  girl.  ^^  But,  I  have  one  favour  to  request — 
nay,  I  must  more  than  request,  I  must  command  it ; 
and  that  is,  that  you  allow  me  to  return  your  present. 
I  am  sure,  sir,"  she  continued,  looking  down^  and 
becoming  still  more  confused,  "your  own  heart,  your 
own  understanding,  must  tell  you,  on  sober  reflection, 
that  it  would  be  the  height  of  impropriety  for  me  Co 
accept  such  a  present,  under  such  circumstances." 

"  There  is  nothing  else  that  you  could  ask,  that  I 
would  not  instantly  comply  with,"  said  Sir  George; 
**  but  on  that,  I  must  be  inflexible ;  besides,  only  for 
a  moment  consider,  how  I  could  submit  to  such  a  mor- 
tification, for,  of  course,  as  you  publicly  received  it,  for 
I  have  seen  Mrs.  Stevens,  and  heard  the  whole  history 
from  her  mouth,  you  would,  I  say,  undoubtedly  wish 
that  your  refusal  of  it  should  be  equally  public." 

"  Certainly  I  should !"  said  Grace,  quickly ;  "  but 
after  what  you  have  just  said,  sir,  I  see  it  is  useless  for 
me  to  indulge  a  hope  that  you  are  capable  of  acting 
with  the  generosity  I  thought  you  were." 

"  What  is  it  you  would  wish  me  to  do,  dearest  Afiss 
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Woodford?  I  swear  to  obtain  your  good  opinion  I 
woold  do  any  thing — make  any  sacrifice !"  he  exclaimed^ 
with  great  warmth.  "Tell  me,"  he  continued,  aftet 
a  few  moment's  pause,  during  which,  he  h^d  bee^ 
ardently  gazing  on  her  speaking  countenance,  ^'  explain 
to  me  how  you  would  wish  me  to  act,  to  satisfy  your 
delicacy^  and  if  possible,  I  will  do  it." 

"It  is  too  late  now  to  do  all  that  I  wished,"  she 
replied,  in  a  disconsolate  tone;   "for  my  mother,  by 

this  time,  probably  knows "  she  paused  suddenly, 

recollecting,  t^at  if  she  proceeded,  she  must  expose  her 
mother  to  his  contempt ;  "  but  there  is  one  thing,  at 
least,  in  your  power,  sir,"  she  added,  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  "  and  that  is,  that  you  will  henceforth  con- 
sider me  as  a  total  stranger.  Circumstances,"  she 
added,  "  may  compel  me  to  retain  the  shawl ;  but  be 
assured,  Ihat  it  is,  on  my  part,  with  the  most  painful 
relpctance  I  do  so,  and  that  I  shall  hate  and  despise 

you  if  you  persist "  again  she  paused,  conscious 

that  she  was  expressing  herself  with  too  much  warmth, 
and  pained,  and  agitated  beyond  measure  at  the  strange 
and  equivocal  situation  in  which  she  felt  she  was  placed 
by  her  mother's  folly. 

"  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  understand  by  all 
this,"  said  Sir  George,  in  a  tone  that  evinced  some 
resentment;  "surely  Miss  Woodford  cannot  suspect 
that  I  had  any  improper  motives — she  does  not  mean 
to  charge  me " 

"  Oh !  no,  no,"  exclaimed  Grace ;  "  I  do  not  suspect. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  anything  that  can  reflect  dis- 
honour on  you  ;  but  you  are  a  stranger,  sir,  to  me,  and 
I  am   unhappily  placed  in  such   circumstances 
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Sir/'  she  continued,  looking  him  earnestly  in  the  hce; 
^'  you  are  a  man  of  the  worlds  and  must  comprehend 
my  feelings^  if  you  are  a  man  of  sense  and  feeling,  yon 
will  respect  them^  and  let  this  be  our  last  interview/' 
and  without  waiting  for  his  answer,  she  ran  into  the 
house,  the  door  having  been,  during  her  last  observa^ 
tion,  opened  by  Mrs.  Stevens  herself,  who  had,  from 
the  parlour  window,  beheld  this  long  conference,  and 
whose  curiosity  was  greatly  excited  to  know  the 
subject,  or,  at  least,  to  hear  what  turn  it  was  likely 
to  take. 

*'  What  in  the  world  is  the  matter,  Grace  ?" 
demanded  her  mother,  of  the  panting  breathless  girl, 
who  had  ran  up  the  three  pair  of  stairs  as  if  she  had 
been  closely  pursued. 

'^Nothing  is  the  matter,  only  I  have  been  a  long' 
while,  and  I — ^I  was  afraid " 

'^That  is  a  story,  Grace,  that  could'nt  make  you 
look  so  confused,  and  your  cheeks  bum,  and  your 
eyes  — •— .  I  know  something  has  happened,  and  I 
insist  on  knowing  what  it  is !" 

**  Well,  then,  dear  mother,  T  have  met  the  gentle- 
man— the  person  who  sent  that "  looking  at  the 

shawl,  which  was  ostentatiously  spread  out  on  a  chair, 
Mrs.  Woodford  apparently  taking  as  much  pleasure  in 
contemplating  its  beauties,  as  Grace  felt  pain  at  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  acquired. 

'*^Well,  and  what  did  he  say? — what  did  you  sayT* 
inquired  her  mother,  anxiously.  "  Dear  me,  I  wish 
I  could  have  been  aware,  I  would  have  contrived  to 
have  gone  with  you ;  but  did  he  express  any  wish  to 
see  me  ?  he  cannot  come  up  here,  to  be  sure,  I  should 
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die  with  vexation^  and  yet  — .  Dear  me^  what  a 
litter  the  place  is  in^"  and  she^  by  signs,  directed  Joe 
to  clear  away  sundry  shreds,  &c.,  which  Grace,  in  her 
haste  to  carry  home  her  task,  had  left  strewn  about. 

"  He  18  not  coming  up,  mother,  I ^" 

'^  Yon  did  not  affiront  him,  I  hope,  miss,"  and  Mrs. 
Woodford's  voice  resumed  the  sharp  tone  to  which 
Grace's  ear  was  so  femiliarised.  * 

*'I  did  not,"  replied  Graee;  "but  my  dear  mother, 
surely,  surely,  after  such  proofs,  as  we  have  had,  of  the 
folly  and  misery  of  trusting  to  the  professions  of  men 
in  a  sphere  of  life " 

"  You  are  really  very  prudent*  Miss  Grace,  wonder- 
fully  prudent,"  said  her  mother,  in  a  tone  of  vexation ; 
''but  I  think  it  would  have  better  become  a  girl  of 
your  age,  to  have  consulted  your  mother,  as  to  how  yon 
should  act.  I  ought  certainly  to  have  seen  this  man. 
It  is  by  no  means  proper  you  should  accept  a  present 
without  my  sanction;  but  tell  me,  Grace,  tell  me, 
truly,"  and  her  voice  again  softened;  '^what  did  he 
say  to  you  ?  in*  £itct,  tell  me  all  that  passed,  and  then 
I  can  be  a  better  judge." 

Grace  repeated,  as  nearly  as  she  could,  the  conversa- 
tion between  her  and  Sir  George. 

"  Oh !  then  you  left  him  talking  to  Mrs.  Stevens ; 
I  shouldn't  wonder,  after  all,  then, " 

The  sentence  was  not  finished,  but  Mrs.  Woodford's 
liaing  and  adjusting  her  cap  at  the  glass,  sufficiently 
explained  what  her  hopes  were,  and  after  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  anxious  expectation  on  her  part,  and  fear  on 
that  of  Grace,  Becky  suddenly  entered,  with  a  fece  of 
importance. 

19.  3  f 
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''  Missus  wants  to  speak  to  yon.  Miss  Grace,  if  yoa 
please." 

**  Your  mistress!'*  repeated  Mrs.  Woodford;  "are 
you  sure,  Becky,  it  is  your  mistress.     Is  she  alone  V* 

"Yes,  ma*am,  quite  sure,**  said  Becky,  with  con- 
fidence. 

"  Well,  then,  I  really  think  Mrs.  Stev^is  might  take 
th&  trouble  of  coming  herself,  instead  of  sending  for 
my  daughter  down  stairs,'*  observed  Mrs.  Woodford, 
with  an  air  of  offended  consequence.  "  Tell  your 
mistress,'*  she  continued,  "  that  I  do  not  at  all  approve 
of  their  being  any  secrets  between  my  daughter  and 
any  one,  and  that  if  she  has  anything  to  say  to  Miss 
Grace,  J  shall  thank  her  to  say  it  before  me.*' 

Hour  after  hour  elapsed,  and  Mrs.  Stevens  did  Qot 
make  her  appearance.  Grace,  restored  to  comparative 
tranquillity,  by  the  hope  that  Sir  George  would  idler* 
pret  her  mother's  message,  (for  she  was  convincedi  in 
spite  of  Becky's  confident  denial,  that  he  was  at  the 
bottom  of  her  errand,)  as  a  proof  of  her  decided  dis-^ 
approval  of  his  attempts,  and  that  she  should  hear  no 
more  of  him. 

"  Yet,  how  mean,  how  mercenary  he  must  think  me, 
to  keep  his  present,*'  thouo^ht  Grace,  as  she  looked  at 
the  shawl,  which  still  hung  conspicuously  before  her; 
**  I  will  never  wear  it,  however,  for  \  should  drop  with 
confusion  if  he  was  ever  to  see  me  with  it  on." 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  after  she  had  made  this 
reflection,  and  as,  if  actually  able  to  decypher  her 
thoughts,  Mrs.  Woodford  declared  her  intention,  if  the 
morrow  proved  fine,  of  going  out. 

"  It  would  look  very  ungrateful,  Grace,"  she  observed. 
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'Mf  I  did  not  try  to  see  and  thank  this  generous  man ; 
and,  I  shall^  of  course^  have  a  good  opportunity  of  doing 
so,  if  we  should  meet  him,  and  you  have  the  shawl  on." 

'^  Oh !  no,  dei^  mother,  pray  do  not  think  of  it !" 
exclaimed  Grace ;  *'  endeavour  to  see  him  first,  and 
then,  if  you  think  there  would  be  no  impropriety,  — 

*'  Well,    well,  we  will  talk  •  about    it    to-morrow, 
replied  Mrs.  Woodford ;  ^'  you  cannot  suppose,  Grace, 
I  would  wish  you  to  do  any  thing  improper." 

Satisfied,  or  compelled  to  appear  satisfied,  with 
having  gained  even  this  concession,  Grace  let  the 
subject  drop,  earnestly,  however,  praying  inwardly  that 
her  mother  might  alter  her  determination  before  the 
morning,  or  that  something  might  arise  to  prevent  its 
execution. 

Before  the  morning  dawned,  Grace,  with  benumbed 
fingers,  and  a  heavy  heart,  was  again  seated  at  her 
little  work-t&ble;  but  her  thoughts  now  were  less  of 
herself,  and  the  difficulties  of  her  own  situation,  than 
of  her  unfortunate  sister.  She  had  dreamed  that  she 
beheld  Maria,  pale,  dejected,  and  heart-stricken,  re- 
proaching her  for  having  forgotten  and  abandoned  her 
to  die  in  a  foreign  land;  and  the  impression  was  so 
forcible,  that  she  could  not  shake  it  off,  the  altered 
figure  still  seemed  to  stand  before  her,  and  she  was 
compelled,  repeatedly,  to  lay  aside  her  work,  lest  her 
quick  falling  tears  should  stain  the  delicate  materials 
'she  was  employed  on. 

The  entrance  of  Joe,  who  came,  as  usual,  to  kindle 
the  fir^,  and  make  the  necessary  preparations  for 
breakfast,  aroused  her  from  this  dream  of  imaginary 
sorrows ;  the  boy  proceeded  with  his  usual  alacrity  to 
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the  pexfcirmance  of  his  task,  but  contrary  to  her  usual 
onstoin,  Mrs.  Woodford  neither  spoke,  nor  by  any 
movement,  testified  that  she  was  aware  that  Grace  was 
in  the  room. 

<'My  mother  sleeps  soundly/'  thought  Grrace; 
**  what  a  happiness  it  is  that  she  reflects  so  little  on  the 
past,  and  indulges  in  such  sanguine  dreams  far  the 
fatuie  r' 

The  breakfiut  was  made,  and  Grace,  with  the  tea 
and  toast  in  her  hand,  gently  withdrew  the  bed- 
curtain;  but  what  was  her  horror,  her  ocmstemation, 
her  despMr,  when  she  beheld  the  countenance  of  h^ 
mother  distorted  with  the  pangs  of  death,  her  eyes 
open,  and  fixed  on  vacancy,  the  cold  dew  standing  on 
her  forehead,  and  a  slight  heaving  of  her  chest  alone^ 
bespeaking  that  life  was  not  totally  extinct. 

Grace's  loud  cries  for  help  soon  brought  around  htr 
a  crowd  of  assistants,  and  among  them  was  one  grave 
elderly  man,  who  immediately  administered  comfort  to 
the  terrified  girl,  by  declaring  her  mother  was  only  in  a 
fit 

''  I  win  bleed  her ;  bring  warm  water,  towels,  basins,'' 
he  observed.  Grace's  distracted  exclamations  were  in 
a  moment  hushed,  and  before  any  one  else  had  with- 
drawn their  looks  or  attention  firom  the  frightful  object 
before  them,  Grace  was  at  his  side  with  the  necessaries 
he  required. 

It  was  long,  however,  before  the  appearance  even  of 
a  drop  of  bkxxi  fidbwed  the  incirion ;  Grace  scarcely 
breathed,  and  the  significant  looks  of  those  who  stool 
round  the  bed,  the  shake  of  the  head,  and  the  half*- 
an<^ble  whiqper,  proved  that  none  of  th^m  placed  modi 
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^nfidence  in  the  skill  of  the  person  who  had  thuS' 
promptly  exercised  it^  or,  at  least,  that  they  considered 
the  patient  beyond  its  reach. 

^'  Ron,  some  of  you,  and  fetch  the  box  off  my  bed- 
loom  table !"  he  exclaimed ;  Grace  was  the  first  to  fly, 
bnt  in  a  moment  she  recollected  that  she  did  not  know 
whither  to  go. 

"Move,  can't  yon,  stupid  dolt,'*  he  repeated,  and 
sway  ran  Becky  to  whom  this  elegant  appellation  was 
addressed. 

Before,  however,  she  returned,  the  blood  began  to 
flow  freely  from  the  incision  he  had  made,  both  in  the 
patient's  arms  and  temples,  her  breathing  became  more 
perceptible,  she  turned  her  eyes  from  side  to  side,  and 
at  length  fixed  them  on  Grace,  with  returning  con- 
sciousness. 

Grrace  sank  on  her  knees  with  an  ardent  ejaculation 
of  gratitude  to  Providence,  for  having  restored  her  only 
remaining  parent  to  her. 

*^And  you,  sir;  oh!  how  shall  I  ever  be  able  to 
thank  you  sufficiently  to  repay  you " 

'^Psha!  psba!  my  good  girl,  do  not  talk,"  replied 
the  rough  unpolished  man,  whom  she  addressed.  "  The 
poor  woman  is  not  out  of  danger  yet,  it  wiU  be  time 
enough  to  talk  of  payment  when  she's  well  again." 

Grace  was  silenced ;  there  was  something  pecidiarly 
repulsive  in  the  tone  and  look  of  the  surgeon,  for  such 
she  naturally  supposed  him  to  be,  and  grateful  as  she 
U3t  toft  his  valuable  services,  she  shrank  from  the 
piercmg  glance  of  his  fiery  grey  eye,  as  he  bent  it  on 
her  face. 

By  degrees,  Mrs.  Woodford's  countenance  assumed 
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a  less  ghlistly  appearance ;  she  gazed  around  her,  as  il 
conscious  that  something  unusual  had  happened  to  her, 
but  speech  seemed  yet  denied  her,  and  repeated  groans 
gave  indication  that  she  was  suffering  extreme  pain« 

Grace  hung  with  intense  anxiety  on  every  look,  and 
then  sought  to  read,  in  the  countenance  of  the  doctor, 
who  was  holding  her  wrist,  and  counting,  from  time 
to  time,  by  his  watch,  her  pulse,  what  was  his  opinion. 
But  all  there  was  fixed  and  immovable ;  it  was  a  stem, 
hard-featured,  and  repulsive  countenance,  and  betrayed 
neither  anxiety  or  sympathy  with  her  feelings. 

**  You  may  go,"  he  at  length  observed,  very  abruptly, 
to  those  who  stUl  lingered  around  the  bed ;  "  this  young 
woman  is  quite  sufBcient  to  attend  her  mother,  now, 
and  so  many  people  in  a  close  room  like  this*  do  no 
good." 

"  Hadn't  I  better  stay,  sir  ?"  said  Mrs.  Stevens,  who 
was  the  last  that  lingered.  ''If  anything  should 
happen,  — '* 

*'I  shall  call  yon,  if  I  want  you,  good  woman;  do 
go  about  your  business." 

Mrs.  Stevens  obeyed,  in  a  manner  that  showed  she 
was  accustomed  to  his  harsh  and  commanding  manner ; 
and  Grace  found  herself  alone  with  this  stem,  un- 
polished man,  who  still  kept  his  post. 

A  fiill  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  in  total  silence, 
or  at  least  only  broken  by  Mrs.  Woodford's  occasional 
low  wailing,  or  sometimes  an  inarticulate  attempt  at 
speech.  Grace  had  remained  fixed  in  the  position  she 
had  been  in,  on  her  knees,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bed ;  once  only  after  she  had  been  left  with  her  singular 
companion ,  once  only  her  eyes  had  wandered  from  her 
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mother's  face  to  his^  and  then  she  had  hastily  with- 
drawn them^  for  hia  were  fixed^  with  a  sneer  that  she 
could  not  mistake,  on  the  elegant  shawl  which  her 
mother  Iiad  forbidden  her  on  the  previous  night  to 
remove. 

Grrace  felt  her  cheeks  glow  with  mingled  anger 
and  confusion;  but  this  feeling  was  soon  after  for- 
gotten, when,  rising  from  his  station  at  the  bedside, 
he  observed — 

^'  She  will  do,  now ;  I  shall  leave  her  to  your  care, 
while  I  go  out  and  get  some  medicine." 

Grace's  thankfulness^  sincere  and  heartfelt  as  it  was 
for  his  timely  assistance,  was  now  only  expressed  by 
the  lowly  bending  of  her  head,  for  she  feared  to  utter 
a  word,  lest  she  should  again  provoke  a  harsh  reply ; 
and,  without  farther  remark,  he  quitted  the  room. 

In  a  few  moments,  Mrs.  Stevens  glided  in. 

"  So,  Miss  Grace,  your  mother  is  likely  to  get  round 
again,"  she  whispered.  "  Well,  what  a  mercy  it  was 
that  Mr.  Lovell  was  at  home,  and  came  up  so  readily  ; 
and  who'd  have  thought  that  he  knew  so  much  about 
doctoring.  I'm  sure,  I  almost  laughed  when  he  said 
he  most  bleed  her,  for  I  thought  none  but  regular 
doctors  could  bleed ;  but  when  he  pulled  out  his  lancet 
box,  I  began  to  think " 

'*  la  he  not  a  surgeon,  then  ?"  demanded  Grace. 

'*  Lord  bless  you,  no ;  it  is  my  first  floor  lodger,  that 
took  your  rooms.  He's  always  here  three  or  four 
month;  in  the  year ;  but  I  never  saw  so  much  of  him 
as  I've  done  this  morning,  for  he  never  fipeaks  fo 
nobody  a  word  more  than  do  this  or  don't  do  that-; 
and  even  when  I  or  Becky — but  I  generty  goes  myself. 
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for  fear  she  dhould  afiront  him  with  some  of  her  fiaolish* 
ness — goes  to  put  his  breakiasi  on  the  table,  or  lay 
his  cloth  for  dinner,  he  tdways  walks  away  into  his 
bedroom,  and  stays  till  we  goes  onti  .  And  I  don't 
sometimes  see  him  for  weeks  together,  for  he  nevor 
goes  out,  like  other  people,  in  the  day,  but  eariy  in 
the  morning,  before  a  souPs  stirring,  and  he's  a  bed 
by  nine  o'clock;  and  as  to  what  he  eats  and  drinks, 
he  lays  down  the  money,  and  writes  on  a  bit  of  paper 
what  I'm  to  get;  and  little  enough  it  is,  and  yet  I 
know  he's  as  rich  as  a  Jew,  for  I've  seen  him  leave 
his  iron  box  open  in  his  bedroom  whUe  I've  been 
making  his  bed,  and  it  was  chock  full  of  gold:  how 
he  gets  rid  of  it,  I  can't  think ;  and  yet  IVe  seen  it 
emptied,  and  filled  and  emptied  again,  before  he's  left 
me.  Stevens  often  laughs,  and  says  he's  a  conjuror, 
and  can  make  it  fill  and  empty  when  he  pleases  : 
howsomever,  he's  a  good  lodger,  and  pays  me  well, 
and  troubles  his  head  with  nobody,  so  it's  nothing  to 
me  what  he  is.  But  I  think  he's  somebody  that's  had 
great  troubles  in  his  time,  for  I  often  hear  him  walking 
about,  out  of  one  room  into  another,  half  the  night 
over  my  head ;  and  then  he  sighs,  just  as  if  his  heart 
was  breaking.  But,  laws,  I  must  run,  for  he'll  be 
coming  up  again,  and  I  s'pose  I  should  get  my  nose 
snapped  off,  if  he  was  to  catch  me  here,  after  sending 
me  off." 

Grace's  fecu*,  if  it  might  so  be  called,  of  this  myste^ 
rious  stranger,  was  not  at  all  abated  by  this  ftcconnt 
of  him  from  her  garrulous  landlady;  and  when  he 
returned  with  the  medicine,  which  was  in  a  few  mo- 
ments after  the  departure  of  the  latter,  her  trepidation 
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was  so  evident,  that,  as  he  took  the  wine  glass  from 
her  hand,  which  he  ,had  desired  her  to  reach,  he  raised 
his  eyes  with  a  look  of  inquiry  to  her  face. 

*'  You  are  very  nervous,  young  woman,"  he  observed ; 
<^  is  it  the  recent  fright^  or  are  you  subject  to  those 
fits  of  trembling  ?  If  you  are,  you  ought  to  take  care 
of  yourself,  and  get  into  a  better  air  than  this.'' 

^*  I  wish  I  could,"  sighed  Ghrace ;  ^^  and,  indeed,  if 
my  poor  mother  gets  over  this  attack,  I  shall  try  and 

persuade  her " 

'^How  do  you  feel,  my ^ good  woman?"  interrupted 
Mr.  Lovell,  addressing  Mrs.  Woodford,  and  without 
seeming  to  attend  at  all  to  Grace's  reply  to  his  ques- 
tion. 

The  sufferer  was  now  evidently  quite  restored  to 
consciousness;  but  Grace  recoiled,  shuddering  at  the 
strange  inarticulate  sounds  by  which  she  attempted  to 
reply. 

''It  will  be  some  time  before  she  recovers  her 
speech,"  said  Mr.  Lovell,  pouring  out  the  medicine, 
''but  it  will  most  likely  return^ by  degrees.  You  will 
attend  to  the  directions,  young  woman,"  pointing  to 
the  bottle ;  "  I  suppose  you  can  read  them." 

A  blush  of  mortification  crossed  Grace's  pale  cheeky 
as  she  replied  in  the  affirmative,  but  her  strange  com- 
panion did  not  appear  to  notice  it. 

"  I  shall  come  up  again,  by  and  bye,"  he  observed, 
as  be  abruptly  quitted  the  room,  after  seeing  his  patient 
swallow  the  medicine. 

For  more  than  an  hour,  Grace  remained  fixed  at  her 
mother's  bedside,   alternately  rejoicing  at  the  gradual 
restoration  that  became  visible  in  the  latter's  counte- 
19.  3  K 
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nance,  or  weeping  at  the  pain  and  mortification  she 
seemed  to  feel  at  being  unable  to  give  distinct  utter- 
ance to  her  thoaghts  and  wishefl. 

'^  Laws  bless  me^  Miss  Grace,  you  have  certainly 
worked  a  tneraele  upon  my  lodger/'  said  Mrs.  Stevens, 
bttstlmg  into  the  room,  with  a  basket  in  one  hand,  and 
a  bottle  in  the  other;  ''he  has  sent  this/'  uncovering 
the  basket,  and  showing  a  couple  of  fine  chickens, 
some  tea^  sugar,  sago,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles 
necessary  in  a  sick  chamber.  "  The  chickens  are  for 
you,  and  the  wine,  too,  the  best  old  port.  I  assure  yon, 
he  told  me  to  spare  no  expense,  but  let  everything  be 
of  the  best  quality,  and  come  to  hira^  if  anything  else 
is  wanted ;  and  he  told  me  to  tell  you  not  to  be  afraid 
or  sparing  for  ];^urself,  for  if  you  did  not  take  care  of 
yourself,  you  could  not  do  your  duty  by  your  mother. 
Ah,  Miss  Grace,  I  was  longing  to  tell  him  that  you 
had  always  done  your  duty,  and  more  than  your  duty: 
but  he  wont  bear  speaking  to ;  and  the  minute  I  opened 
my  mouth,  he  stopped  it,  with — 

''  *  There,  there,  go  about  your  business,  I  want  no 
talking  to.'  Oh,  he's  a  strange  man ;  but  I  always 
thought  he'd  a  kind  heart,  ever  since  I  once  saw  him 
fly  down  stairs,  one  frosty  day,  to  pick  up  a  poor  blind 
beggar  that  had  slipped  on  a  slide  some  wicked  boys 
had  made  just  under  the  window.  I  don't  know  what 
he  gave  the  poor  man,  but  he  went  away,  blessing  and 
thanking  him ;  and  I  saw  him  give  another  man  half 
a  crown  to  lead  the  poor  fellow  to  his  home :  but  there, 
what*8' money  to  him,  and  he's  got  such  a  load,  and 
spends  so  little  ?" 

Grace's  surprise  was  only  equalled  by  the  gratitude 
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she  felt  for  the  very  seasonable  benevolence  of  ihe 
stronger;  her  thoughts^  indeed^  during  the  last  half 
honr^  had  been  of  tberipost  melancholy  complexion, 
for  she  felt  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  con- 
tinue her  work^  and  attend  to  her  mother  in  her  pre- 
sent helpless,  state ;  at  least,  she  feared,  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  her  to  earn  sufficient  to  supply  her 
mother's  necessities,  and  bestow  that  attention  on  her 
which  her  state  demanded. 

"  Come,  now.  Miss  Grace,  dont  cry,"  continued 
Mrs.  Stevens;  ^^it  ought  to  cheer  your  heart  up,  to 
see  how  good  God  is  to  raise  you  up  sueh  a  friend; 
and,  perhaps,  this  may  be  the  luckiest  day  of  your  life, 
for  such  people  as  Mr.  Lovell^when  once  they  do  take  to 
a  person,  are  more  apt  to  stick  by  them  than  your  every- 
day sort  of  folks,  th^t  are  always  talking  of  what  they 
will  do,  and  promising  what  they  never  mean  to  perform." 

'^  I  am  sure  I  am  indeed  sincerely  thankful  to  him," 
said  Grace ;  **  how,  indeed,  could  I  feel  otherwise  than 
grateful,  since,  but  for  his  assistance,  in  all  probability^ 
my  mother  would  now  have  been      ■■  " 

''Ah,  it's  most  likely,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Stevens, 
interrupting  her ;  "  but  I  can't  help  saying.  Miss  Grace, 
though  I  know  it  will  make  you  angry,  that  there's 
few  childern  would  have  less  cause  to  fret  after  a 
mother " 

'^Hush,  hush,"  exclaimed  Grace,  impatiently,  in  a 
whisper ;  '^  my  mother  comprehends  all  that  is  said." 

*'So  much  the  better,"  replied  Mrs.  Stevens,  "for 
now  or  never's  the  time  that  she  ought  to  begin  to 
feel  how  shameful  her  conduct  has  been  to  you:  btit 
there,  I  wont  distress  you;  for,  as  Mr.  Lovell  says, 
you  look  ill,  very  ill. 
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'"My  good  woman/  says  he — ^he  always  calls  me 
good  woman ;  and  sometimes  it  makes  me  so  pettish, 
I'm  ready  to  fly  in  his  ftice/  and  tell  him  I  don't  like 
to  be  spoke  to  in  that  unproper  manner^  and  that  IVe 
got  a  name,  if  he'd  be  pleased  to  call  me  by  it ;  but 
then,  he  pays  so  handsome,  and  I  ddn*t  think  he  means 
any  harm  by  it.  But,  what  was  I  saying  ?  oh, — ^  that 
girl  up  stairs  will  have  a  fit  of  illness,  if  she  don't  take 
care  of  herself;  there's  money ,  get  what  I've  set  down 
there,  and  tell  her  to  take  care  of  herself,  she  wont  be 
able,  else,  to  do  her  duty.'    Duty,  indeed,  thought  I. 

''Well,  I  suppose  youll  see  him  yourself,  by  and 
bye,  and  then,  you  know,  you  can  thank  him;  but^ 
recollect,  he  wont  stand  many  words." 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

**  Her  {bnn  »  like  a  form  of  light, — 
Bat  ail  the  woman  dims  her  eye 
ViTith  tears  that  dare  to  look  to  heaven. 
And  griefs  that  moant — and  are  foigiven !-« 
Deep  in  her  warm  and  hdy  heart. 
Are  thoughts  that  play  a  mortal  part ; 
And  her  yoang  worship  wafts  above 
The  breathings  of  an  earthly  love ! 
Of  earih — ^yet  not  a  love  that  flinga 
One  clog  upon  her  spirit's  wings ; 
Or,  like  a  shadow,  dimly  lies 
Upon  her  pare  heart's  aacrifioe. 


T.  K.  Hbrviy. 


In  spite  of  every  care  and  attention,  Mrs.  Woodford 
remained  for  many  days  in  a  state  lingering  between 
life  and  death;  and  when,  at  length,  all  immediate 
apprehensions  of  the  latter  event  were  removed,  and 
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slie  b^an  to  show  symptoms  of  retuming  strength  and 
perfect  consciousness^  Grace  was  shocked  by  discovering', 
from  the  observations  of  her  indefatigable  and  skilful 
attendant,  Mr.  Lovell,  that  the  distortion  of  her  fea- 
tures, and  the  im^iediment  which  prevented  her  distinct 
utterance,  were  likely  to  continue  lasting  mementos  of 
the  severe  attack  the  unfortunate  patient  had  suffered. 

During  these  melaiicholy  days,  Grace's  attention  had 
been  unremitting;  and  Mr.  Lovell,  though  still  main- 
taining the  same  harsh  abruptness  of  manner,  whenever 
he  had  occasion  to  speak  to  her,  yet  proved  by  his 
observations  to  Mrs.  Stevens,  that  he  was  not  unobservant 
of  that  filial  affection  which  rendered  her  so  insensible 
to  fatigue,  so  utterly  neglectful  of  her  own  comfort^ 
or  even  her  health. 

**  Can  you  not  get  some  one  to  relieve  that  poor  girl, 
up  stairs,  from  constantly  watching  at  her  mother's 
bedside  ?"  he  inquired  of  the  landlady.  '^  I  will  defray 
the  expense,"  he  added,  '^  but  you  need  not  say  any- 
thing about  that ;  get  some  trusty  woman,  if  you  can, 
and  say  it's  by  my  orders." 

Grace  was  at  first  inclined  to  demur,  when,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  these  instructions,  Mrs.  Stevens  introduced 
an  elderly  woman,  whom  she  represented  as  an  expert 
and  careful  nurse ;  but  Mrs.  Stevens'  remark,  that  it 
would  appear  very  ungrateful  to  Mr.  Lovell  to  refuse 
his  offered  assistance,  silenced  her  opposition ;  and 
Mrs.  Cair,  as  she  was  called,  entered  upon  her  office, 
to  which,  indeed,  she  seemed,  by  the  quietness,  yet 
intelligence,  of  her  look  and  manner,  well. adapted. 

•*  You  will  go  to  bed,  to-night,"   said  Mr.  .Lovell, 
as  he  turned  away  from  the  bedside  of  his  patient. 


if 
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Grace  made  no  reply;  she  was  unwilling,  it  might 
be  said  she  was  afraid,  to  offer  any  opposition  to  her 
singular  visitant,  whose  piercing  eye  dwelt  on  her 
changeful  countenance  with  a  look  of  deep  interest^ 
though  he  tried  to  veil  it  by  knitting  his  brows^  and 
compressing  his  lips  together,  thus  adding  harshness 
to  a  set  of  features  which  were  naturally  stem  and 
repellent,  though  not  exactly  anhand8(»ne. 

I  say  I  desire  you  go  to  bed,  to-night,"  he  repeated^ 

I  cannot  aflford  to  pay  money  to  people  for  doing 
nothing ;  and  if  I  had  not  seen  the  necessity  that  you 
should  be  relieved  from  your  labours,  I  should  not  have 
sent  you  an  assistant." 

'*  You  are  very  kind,  sir^  and  I  am  deeply  grateful^" 
faultered  Grace. 

"Prove  it!  prove  it  then,  by  obeying^ me!  I  like 
actions,  not  words." 

Grace  bowed  her  head  in  silent  acquiescence,  and  he 
hurried  from  her,  to  give  some  directions  to  the  new 
comer.  "  Mind,"  he  observed,  as  he  quitted  the  roorn^ 
turning  to  Grace,  and  holding  up  his  finger,  as  if  to 
enforce  his  words ;  "  till  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, you  give  up  the  care  of  your  mother." 

^^  What  a  strange  gentleman,"  said  nurse ;  "  but  it 
is  not  the  first  time  I  have  seen  him,  though  he  does 
not  know  me  again ;  indeed,  I  don't  think  he  ever 
looked  me  in  the  face,  either  then  or  now,  though  he 
attended  morning  and  evening  for  nearly  a  month,  the 
person  I  was  with." 

"  Yet  Mr9.  Stevens  says  he  is  not  a  physician,** 
observed  Grace. 

^*  He  is  the  best  of  physicians,"  resumed  the  nurse^ 
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smiling  ;^^  for  he  cures  all  his  patients  without  a  fee^ 
at  leasts  I  know  he  not  only  attended  then  without  any, 
but  he  paid  all  the  young  man's  expenses  besides. 

Pleaven  will  repay  him !"  said  Grace,  fervently ; 

and  yet,  though  I  feel  so  grateful  to  him  when  he  is 
absent,  I  cannot  but  confess  that  his  manners  make  me 
fear,  rather  than  love  him,  when  he  is  present." 

**  At  all  events,  you  must  not  make  him  angry,  by 
disobeying  him,"  replied  the  nurse ;  "  for  I  will  answer 
for  it,  the  first  thing  he  will  ask  to-morrow,  is,  how 
you  passed  the  night,  and  Pll  defy  anybody  to  deceive 
him ;  besides,  you  may  safely  trust  your  mother  to  my 
care,  for  I  will  not  leave  her  for  a  moment." 

Thus,  re-assured,  Grace  did  for  the  first  time,  since 
her  mother's  seizure,  retire  to  her  own  bed,  where 
sleep  soon  buried  all  her  cares  in  deep  oblivion. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  hour  that  Mr.  Lovell  had 
named  for  her  rising,  that  Grace  awoke:  and  then, 
hurrying  on  her  clothes,  she  hastened  to  the  bedside 
of  the  invalid,  who  she  found,  to  her  great  satisfaction, 
had  passed  a  very  quiet  night. 

**  It's  well  for  you,  you  were  a-bed,  miss,"  observed 
the  nurse,  smiling;  ''and  well  for  me,  that  I  was  not 
napping  on  my  post,  ibr  the  old  gentleman  stole  up 
here  in  his  flannel  gown,  at  day-break,  this  morning, 
and  after  taking  a  look  at  your  mother,  he  asked  me 
where  you  were, '  I  said,  a-bed,  in  the  next  room,'  and 
away  he  went,  looking  quite  satisfied ;  I'm  sure,  if  he 
was  your  own  father,  he  could  not  feel  more  for  you." 

"  I  only  wish  he  would  speak  a  little  milder,"  thought 
Grace ;  *'  and  I  am  sure  I  should  love  him  almost  as 
well  as  if  he  were  ever  so  nearly  related ;  but  now,  in 
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^ite  of  all  his  kindness,  I  tremble  whenever  I  hear 
his  voice,  or  see  his  keen  eye  fixed  on  me.'* 

From  Mrs.  Carr,  the  nurse,  Grace  learnt,  daring 
the  time  they  sat  over  their  breakfast,  the  particulars 
of  that  act  of  benevolence  which  she  had  before 
alluded  to,  as  having  been  the  means  of  her  first 
introduction  to  Mr.  Lovell,  A  young  man,  from  some 
distant  part  of  the  country,  she  said,  had  been  suddenly 
seized  with  a  brain  fever ;  he  was  a  total  stranger  in 
Bath,  and  the  people  of  the  house,  where  he  had 
lodged  a  few  days,  were  in  such  consternation  at  the 
thoughts  of  his  dying,  and  their  having  to  bury  iiim, 
that  they  were  about  to  send  him  to  the  workhonse. 
Mr.  Lovell,  who  had  entered  the  shop,  a  small  turner's, 
to  buy  some  trifling  article,  overheard  the  conversation 
on  the  subject,  between  the  man  of  the  house,  and 
one  of  his  neighbours,  who  was  advising  him  not  to 
delay  a  moment  getting  rid  of  one  who  might  prove 
such  a  heavy  burthen  to  him. 

Mr.  Lovell,  it  appeared,  requested  to  see  the  poor 
young  man,  who,  it  was  said,  could  not  live;  he 
thought  difierently,  however,  and  he  undertook  to  cure 
him,  or,  at  all  events,  to  defray  every  expense  attendant 
on  his  remaining  in  his  lodging,  and  being  properly 
looked  to.  • 

**  And  well  did  he  keep  his  promise,"  continued  Mrs. 
Carr;  ^'for  night  and  morning,  and  sometimes  three 
times  a  day,  he  was  at  the  poor  young  man's  bedside  ; 
and  handsomely,  too,  he  paid  me,  and  every  body,  and 
when  the  young  man  got  well,  and  could  give  some 
account  of  himself,  he,  that  is,  Mr.  Lovell,  put  aside 
all  that  roughness  that  arn't  natural  to  him,  though 
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he  keeps  it  up  so ;  howsoever,  poor  Belgrave,  as  he 
called  himself,  though  that  wasQ*t  his  right  name^ 
seeing  his  linen  was  all  marked  B.  M.  Laws  a  mercy, 
miss,  what  is  the  matter  ?  how  you  started,  and  you 
are  as  pale  as  a  ghost ;  what  could  I  have  said " 

Grace  held  her  finger  up  in  token  of  silence. 

''We  will  talk  of  this  another  time,*'  she  hastily 
whispered,  seeing  her  mother's  attention  was  excited 
by  the  woman's  exclamation  of  surprise. 

Eagerly  and  anxiously  did  Grace  wait  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  renewing  the  subject  of  the  nurse's  former 
patient;  but  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  from  her 
(Mrs.  Carr),  that  she  had  especial  motives  for  requiring 
a  description  of  his  features,  the  colour  of  his  hair, 
his  height,  &c.,  &c. 

^*  Good  gracious !"  exclaimed  the  nurse,  looking 
earnestly  at  ber ;  "  your  name  is  Grace ;  yes,  yes,  I 
understand  it  all  well  enough,  now,  it  was  you  that  he 
used  to  talk  about,  and  fancy  was  at  his  bedside. 
Laws  bless  me,  little  did  I  think  I  should  ever  see  the 
Grace  that  I  was  used  to  say  must  have  been  very 
ungracious^  to  have  driven  such  a  fine  young  man  to 
despair ;  but  excuse  me,  miss,  I  knew  nothing  about 
you  then,  and  all  T  could  make  out  from  his  ravings — 
and  he  was  quite  raving  at  times— was,  that  he  had 
been  very  cruelly  treated,  and  that  his  Grace  was  lost 
to  him  for  ever." 

With  mingled  pain  and  pleasure,  Grace  listened  to 
a  detail,  which  revived  in  her  heart  recollections  that 
the  pressure  of  care  and  misfortune  bad  for  some  time 
stifled,  though  not  extinguished ;  she  was  never  tired 
of  hearing  the  nurse  repeat  expessions,  which  convinced 

19.  3  L 
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her  that  fielgrave  still  retained^  in  all  its  fervour^  his 
youthfiil  affiection  for  the  companion  of  his  childhood^ 
and  though  she  heard  with  tears  of  heart-felt  anguish^ 
the  recital  of  his  suflbrings,  and  the  narrow  escape  which 
he  had  had  from  the  grave,  yet  they  were  mingled  with 
the  rapturons  tears  of  gratitude  and  hope. 

**  And  to  this  man,  who  will  scarcely  saffer  me  to 
speak  to  him,  and  who  never  looks  at  me  without 
seeming  to  despise  and  contemn  me«-to  him  do  I  owe 
the  preservation .  of  my  mother,  and  of  one  almoft 
as  dear" — ^were  Grace's  reflections,  as  Mr.  Lovdl 
entered  the  room. 

His  stem  eye,  as  usual,  took  a  hasty  glance  at  her 
conntenance^  and  was,  as  usual,  as  hastily  withdrawn ; 
and  Grace's  warm  emotions,  which  a  moment  hefore 
would  have  urged  her  to  throw  herself  at  his  feet,  and 
try  to  give  utterance  to  her  fervent  gratitude,  were 
again  all  chilled  by  the  expression  of  that  lock. 

Frmn  this  time  his  visits  became  less  {rsquenty  Mrs* 
Woodford  recovered  as  fer  as  it  was  likely  she  would 
ever  recover,  and  Grace,  who  felt  grieved  and  hnmili^ 
ated  at  being  the  constant  object  of  his  bounty,  to  a 
man  who  treated  her  with  so  much  apparent  contumely^ 
summoned  courage  to  say  to  him  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  occasion  for  the  nurse  to  remain  in  attend- 
ance. 

'^And  when  she  is  gone,  sir,"  continued  Grace, 
faltering,  and  not  daring  to  raise  her  eyes  to  his, 
'^  I  shall  be  able,  I  trust,  to  supply,  by  my  own  exer- 
tions^ all  our  wants.  I  am  conscious  that  we  have  been 
a  very  serious  burthen " 

''There,  please  to  say  nothing  about  that,  yoang 
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voman^"  he  interrupteil.  ''But  have  the  goodness  to 
tell  me  how  you  propose  to  support  yourself  and  your 
mother,  and  that  lad^  whoever  he  is,  who^  I  think, 
could  be  much  better  set  to  work  than  swe^ing  up 
your  hearth  and  waiting  on  your  tea  table/' 

Grace  bad  frequently  before  noticed  hia  turning  one 
of  his  austere  looks  upon  poor  Joe,  but  it  had  never 
occurred  to  her,  until  that  moment,  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  hia  infirmity.  In  a  few  words,  however^  she 
explained  that  the  poor  lad  was  incapable  of  doing 
as  he  had  recommended. 

Mr.  Lovell's  countenance  instantly  softened^  and^  in 
a  tone  of  extreme  kindness^  he  exclaimed—- 

''Good  Heavens,  how  wrong  I  have  been!  Foot 
fellow ;  is  it  so,  indeed  ?  But  tell  me,  young  woman  ; 
who  is  he  ? — who  does  he  belong  to  ?^— he  does  not  look 
aaif *' 

4 

Again  making  her  rental  as  brief  as  possible,  from 
the  desire  of  suiting  the  peculiarities  of  her  auditor, 
Grace  recounted  the  means  by  which  poor  Joe  had 
been  quartered  on  the  bounty  of  her  mother.  Of  her* 
self  she  said  nothing,  but  Mr.  LoveU's  questions  soon 
elicited  from  her  all  that  shejiras  silent  upon. 

"  And  you  have  nothing*  literally  nothing,  but  your 
frippery  work,  here,*'  he  obeyed,  casting  his  eyes  over 
her  table,  from  which  she  had  arisen  to  speak  to  him — 
"nothing  but  what  you  can  make  by  this  to  depend 
upon,  and  yet  you  undertake  to  support  this  lad,  who 
has  no  shadow  of  a  claim  upon  you  ?" 

"  What  could  I  do,  sir  ?"  said  Grace,  raising  her 
eyes  for  the  first  time  to  his ;"  I  could  not  turn  him 
into  the  street:  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  I  was 
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at  that  time  dependent  on  my  work^"  and  again  she 
looked  down. 

**  I  should  suppose  not,  indeed/'  said  Mr.  LoveU, 
sarcastically;  '^but  those  means  that  you  then  pos- 
sessed have  failed  ?" 

"They  have;  or,  rather,  I  should  say,  they  are 
exhausted/*  said  Grace. 

'^  Indeed !  that  is  rather  a  curious  expression ;  but 
you  are  a  curious  young  woman  altogether,  I  really 
am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  you." 

Grace  could  scarcely  suppress  a  smile,  but  it  was 
followed  by  a  deep  sigh,  as  she  timidly  replied— 

^'  I  am  soiry,  sir ;  for,  I  am  sure,  I  would  not  wish 
to  have  any  concealment  from  you." 

Mr.  Lovell  replied,  at  first,  only  by  one  of  those 
searching  looks  which  had  so  often  made  Grace  shrink 
beneath  them,  though  unconscious  why  she  should  do 
so.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  instead  of  cast- 
ing her  eyes  to  the  ground,  she  raised  them  to  his  £eu^, 
with  that  peculiar  look  of  confidence  and  innocence 
which  gave  such  attraction  to  her  countenance. 

*'I  must  certainly  have  strangely  mistaken,"  mur- 
mnre<l  Mr.   Lovell    to   himself;    ''and  yet  my  own 

eyes  Pray,  young  woman,"  he  added,  '*  answer 

me  one  question  with  sincerity.  What  brought  you 
and  your  mother  to  Bath,  where,  it  seems,  you  have 
neither  firiends  or  money  ?" 

Tears  rushed  into  Grace's  eyes,  and  again  they  were 
dropped  to  the  ground,  as  she  replied — 

''I  must  refer  you  to  my  mother,  to  answer  that 
question,  sir." 

'^  Well,  then,  I  wOl  ask  you  another,  which  70U  can 
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answer/'  said  Mr.  Lovell^  after  another  pause.  "  Who 
was  that  man  with  whom  you  held  such  a  long  con- 
ference^ one  mornings  under  my  window?  where  did 

yon  get  acquainted  with  him?   and  but^  there^ 

answer,  first,  what  I  have  asked  you." 

*'  I  never  saw  him  but  once  before,  sir,  and  that  was 
in  Mrs.  Stevens'  parlour,  and  I  have  never  seen  him 
since,"  said  Grace. 

*^  Nor  wish  to  do  so  V*  added  Mr.  Lovell,  in  a  tone 
of  inquiry. 

^^  Nor  wish  to  do  so,"  repeated  Grace,  firmly. 

«  Hum !"  said  Mr.  Lovell.  "  Yet,  if  I  mistake  not, 
you  accepted  his  present;  one,  too,  totally  unfit,  I 
should  think,  for  a  girl  that  intends  to  get  an  honest 
living  by  needlework." 

This  was  uttered  in  a  tone  so  austere  and  contemp- 
tuous, that  poor  Grrace's  spirits  sunk  completely,  and 
for  a  few  moments  she  remained  unable  to  answer. 

''  If  Mrs.  Stevens  gave  you  that  information,  sir," 
she  at  length  observed,  ^^she  ought  also  to  have  done 
me  the  justice  to  tell  you  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  that  gift,  the  only  one  I  have  received;  and  she 
ought  also  to  have  told  you,  what  she  well  knew,  that 
nothing  ever  gave  me  more  real  pain  and  mortification 
than  being  compelled  to  retain  it." 

'^  Compelled !  what  compelled  you  ?"  demanded  Mr. 
Lovell.  ''But  yon  are  mistaken;  Mrs.  Stevens  was 
not  my  authority,  I  should  have " 

**  Then,  sir,  pray  let  me  entreat  yon  to  ask  her  the 
history  of  that  hateful  affair,"  said  Grace,  with  vehe- 
mence. ''  Oh,  well  did  I  foresee  that  it  was  doomed 
to  be  the  cause  of  bitter  mortification  to  me." 
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"  I  should  be  sorry,  very  sorry,  to  inflict  mortification: 
where  it  was  undeserved,"  observed  Mr.  Lovell,  in  a 
softened  tone;  ''bat  I  will  ask  Mrs.  Stevens,  since  it 
appears  so  painfol  to  yea  to  give  an  explanation  which 
appears  to  me  very  simple  and  easy:  bat  be  it  as  it 
may,  young  woman,  I  would  advise  you,  if  you  really 
are  all  you  pretend  and  appear  to  be,  to  avoid  all  com- 
munication with  one  whose  situation  in  life,  indq[)endent 
of  his  principles,  which  I  know  to  be  bad,  decidedly 
bad — ^mark  me — ^render  him  a  most  unfit  person  for 
you  to  have  anything  to  say  toJ 

''  I  am  quite  aware  of  it^  sir ;  I  have  never 

Before  Grace  could  finish  the  sentence,  Mr.  Lovel. 
was  gone. 

In  a  few  hours  after,  Mrs.  Stevens  entered  the  room. 

^'What  do  you  think.  Miss  Grace?  I  really  do 
believe  our  old  gentleman  below  is  in  love  with  you; 
for  when  I  carried  up  his  dinner,  instead  of  walking 
into  the  other  room,  or  standing  at  the  window  with 
his  back  to  me,  as  he  usually  does,  he  came  iq;>  to  the 
table,  and  said— 

^  '  I  want  to  ask  yon  a  few  questions,  good  woman ; 
sit  down  there,'  pointing  to  a  diair. 

**  Well,  you  may  be  sure,  I  couldn't  think  of  taking 
such  a  liberty,  though  I've  set  in  greater  folks'  pre* 
sence  before  now ;  but  then,  there's  something  so  proud 
and  so  distant,  somehow,  about  Mr.  Lovell,  that  if  it 
was  the  king's  majesty  himself-^od  bless  him! — ^I 
don't  think  I  could  feel  more  daunted  and  'bashed. 
Uowsomever,  he  cut  me  short  at  once. 

"  '  Sit  down,  do ;  if  I  did  not  wish  you  to  do  so, 
I  shouldn't  ask  you,'  he  shouted,  at  the  top  of  his 
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Toice ;  and  you  know  what  a  voice  it  is  when  he  raises 
it.  Well^  down  I  popt  into  the  chair,  for  I  felt  as  if 
I  could  have  sunk  through,  it  was  so  strange  to  me  to 
find  myself  sitting  right  opposite,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man's fierce  eyes  fixed  fuU  upon  my  face. 

"  '  Don't  be  frightened,  good  woman,'  says  he,  '  I 
only  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  those 
people  up  stairs.  Who  and  what  are  they  ?  I  don't 
ask  for  mere  curiosity.' 

^ '  No,'  thinks  I,  '  there  amt  much  curiosity  about 
you,  I'm  answerable.'  So,  with  that,  I  went  as  straight- 
forward as  I  could  about  it,  to  tell  all  I  knew  from 
your  first  coming  here ;  and  would  you  believe  it,  he 
let  me  talk  on  a  foil  half  hour,  without  ever  interrupting 
me,  or  saying,  as  he  usually  does,  ^  There,  there,  that's 
enough,  don't  talk,  I  hate  talk  ?'  " 

**  It  was,  indeed,  strange,"  observed  Grace,  whose  ex- 
pressive face  had  changed  from  white  to  red,  and  red  to 
white,  half  a  dozen  times  during  Mrs.  Stevens'  remarks. 

^' There  must  be  some  peculiar  reason  which  could 
induce  Mr.  Lovell  thus  to  lay  aside  his  usual  reserve, 
and  curb  that  impatience  which  scarcely  allowed  him 
to  listen,  even  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  much 
less  to  such  circumlocution  as  Mrs.  Stevens'  discourse 
displayed.  Was  it  not  possible  that  he,  as  well  as 
Mrs.  Carr,  was  in  possession  of  the  secret  cause  of  his 
former  'protege' %  distress?  Oh,  yes,  it  must  be  so; 
and  Mrs.  Stevens,  in  her  loquacity,  had  given  him  the 
cine  by  which  he  had«discovered  her." 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  occasioned  those 
changes  which  Mrs.  Stevens  attributed  to  a  very 
dififerent  cause. 


I 
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'^You  needn't  be  afraid^  Miss  Grace,  that  I  said 
a  word  to  hart  your  feelings/'  she  observed;  '^and 
indeed^  if  I  conld  have  avoided  mentioning  your  sister 
altogether,  I  wouldi  but  he's  such  a  man,  if  yoa  drop 
but  half  a  word,  he  catches  hold  of  it,  and  then  he 
questions,  and  cross-questions  you,  so  that  there's  no 
help  for  it,  you  must  tell  the  whole  truth ;  but  laws, 
what  a  fright  I  was  in,  when  I  mentioned  about  the 
captain's  never  coming  back  with  your  sister,  and  how 
we  found  it  out,  after  all,  that  he  was  no  captain,  but 
a  lord. 

'^He'd  set  all  this  time  with  his  dinner  that  Fd 
cook'd  so  nicely,  and  brought  up  so  smoking  hot, 
getting  as  cold  as  ice  before  him,  and  never  touched; 
but  when  I  mentioned  his  name — Lord  Frederick,  I 
mean — ^he  gave  his  plate  a  push,  that  sent  the  dish 
with  the  chicken  and  the  sauce-boat  to  the  other  end  of 
the  table,  spilt  all  the  gravy,  and  oh,  such  a  mess ;  but 
he  never  took  a  bit  of  notice,  but  walked  up  and  down 
the  room,  muttering  to  himself,  and  I  wont  be  sure, 
but  I  think  I  heard  him  swear. 

"  ^  Wont  you  be  pleased  to  take  some  dinner,  sir  V 
said  I,  when  I'd  wiped  it  all  up,  and  put  it  tidy  again  ; 
'  No !'  says  he,  as  sharp  as  if  I'd  asked  him  to  take 
poison. 

"  I  know  his  way,  so  I  wouldn't  say  another  word, 
but  began  to  clear  the  table ;  but  just  as  Fd  put  all 
the  things  in  the  tray,  he  turned  sharply  round  — 

*'  *  Don't  go  yet,  Mrs.  Stevens,'  says  he,  '  this  poor 
girl  up  stairs  then,  is  really  quite  destitute  of  friends, 
and  nothing  to  depend  upon,  but  her  industry.' 

'^  I   told  him   he   might   depend  upon   it,   all  was 
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tonecly  that  I  had  told  him^  and  then  he  became  quite 
mild  again^  and  seemed  to  take  such  a  pleasure  in  listen- 
ing to  what  I  said  in  your  praise,  that  really  I  don't 
know  where  it  will  end ;  to  be  sure,  he  is  rather  elderly 
for  you.  Miss  Grace,  but  there,  better  be  an  old  man's 
darling  than  a  young  man's  slave,  as  the  saying  is. 
Well,  after  all  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  rich  and 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  do  not  talk  so,  Mrs.  Stevens  !" 
whispered  Grace,,  who  saw  that  her  mother,  though  she 
was  unable  to  take  any  part  in  the  conversation,  was 
yet  attei^ively  listening;  and  saw  also  that  her  eyes 
betrayed  more  pleasure  and  satisfaction  than  had 
beamed  in  them  since  the  commencement  of  her  illness ; 
'*  such  preposterous  hopes  and  expectations,"  continued 
Grace,  raising  her  voice,  *'  have  been  the  bane  of  my 
happiness;  but  you,  I  am  sure,  have  too  much  sense 
to  mean  any  thing  more  than  a  joke,  at  my  expense." 

The  unexpected  entrance  of  the  very  person  of  whom 
they  were  speaking,  prevented  Mrs.  Stevenst*  reply ; 
Mr.  Lovell  stopt  for  a  moment,  as  if  disconcerted  at 
the  presence  of  the  latter ;  but  his  habitual  commanding 
manner  was  in  a  moment  resumed,  and  he  desired  her 
to  go  down  stairs,  as  he  had  something  to  say  to 
"  Grace." 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Grace  had  ever  been 
addressed  by  any  softer  title  than  "  young  woman,"  or 
"  girl,"  and  she  felt  the  blood  rush  into  her  face,  as 
Mrs.  Stevens,  in  passing  her,  smiled  expressively  at  his 
unusual  familiarity. 

"  Sit  down,  sit  down  here,  Grace,"  said  the  old  man, 
drawing  a  chair  close  to  the  one  he  had  taken  himself. 

20.  •  3  m 
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Graee  obeyed/ trembling^,  however,  in  expectation  off 
the  scene  that  was  to  ensue. 

*'  I'm  very  sorry,"  continued  Mr.  Lovell,  ''  that  I 
hurt  your  fcelings  so  much,  this  morning,  about  that 
shawl;  but  I  will  tell  you,  candidly,  that  I  happened 
to  be  in  the  shop  where  it  was  purchased  a  short  time 
after,  and  overheaid  <the  johes  and  observations  which 
were  made  upon  Sir  George's  generosity>  ixL  making 
such  a  present  to  a  girl  whom  one  of  the  shopmen 
declared  Was  nothing  but  a  milliner's  workwoman,  he 
having  repeatedly- seen  her  bring  home  her  workwh^iF 
he  went  there  ^with  parcels,  and  being  rather  etruck 
with  her  as  «  pretty  girl,  had  asked  some  questions, 
and  thna  learnt  her  name  and  residence. 

**  The  man  laid  the  'pareel  down  dose  to  me,  and  I 
thus  saw  that  it  was.  directed  to  the  very  house  I  lived 
in.  I  need  not  now  ex^ain  why  I  felt  particulariy 
interested  in  Sir  George^s  actions* 

'^I  determined,  however^  to  watch  his  proceedings; 
•—  brt  all  this  is  of  no  consequence  to  you,  Grace, 
now;  all  I  wish  is  to  tell  you  that  I  am  convinced  I 
wvonged  yon,  and  now  I*m  going  to  make  a  proposal 
to  yeiK  What  is  the  matter  uith  the  girl? — ^why  do 
you  start  and  shrink  away  ?-«4urely  you  do  not  suppose 
that  I  am  going  to  propose  anything  improper  V* 

*^  Oh,  no,  sir  ;'*  and  Grace  glanced  timidly  towards 
her  mother,  who,  propped  in  her  easy  chair,  sat  silently 
regarding  them,  and  evidently  listening  with  high- 
fraught  expectation. 

''  Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you,  at  once,  what  I  propose. 
The  price  which  he  gave  for  that  shawl  was  fifteen 
guineas.    You  may  well  look  surprised,  for  it  is  not 
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wordi  above  half  the  moneyi  Bat  that'  is  not  -the 
point;"  and  ne  drew  lOut  hia  puMe.'  ^'I/mlLgiveiyoa 
the  cost  price  for  it^  if  you  will  allow  me^  in  yoor  name, 
toretum  ib/'    ;    .    ..       :  ,     .  ■:  .  . 

Grace  was  about  eagefrly  to  reply  iimt  ake  .should.be 
most  happy  to  be  rid  of 'it,  bat  tibat  she  xMiold  not 
think  of  taking  thfe  money,. when  «b»  recollected  the 
necessity  of  consulting,  her  mother,  on  the  sobject*.  *   *  - 

Mr.  Lovell's  quick  eye  saw  instantly  the  direction 
of  her's.  i'  •       ^' 

•*You  are  right,*'  he  said;  ''it  is*  your  mother  I 
ought  to  have  said  this  to.  Are  you  satisfied,  woman, 
withmy  oiEer?"-       /•  -.i« 

Mrs.  Woodford  nodded  assent,  and  he  threw  the 
purse  into  her  lap.  > 

"  Oh,  no,  mother,  dear  mother — do  not,  pray  do  not 
think -I — "^ 

Mr.  Lovell  interrupted  Gfarace,  whose  distress  was 
strongly  painted:  both  in  her  face  and  m  the  accents  of 
her  voice,  at  this  proof  of  her  mother's  m^cenary 
disposition. 

''Be  quiet,  foolish  girl,**  he  observed,  in  a  tone 'of 
kindness;  ^^  this  is  all  fair^t  is  a  matter  of  bargain  be- 
tween your  mother  and  me ;  and  she  is  perfectly  right, 
having  once  made  up  her  mind  to  keep  it,  not  to  part^ 
with  it,  to  gratify  my>whims,  without  its  foil  worth." 

Grace  turned  away,  to  conceal  the  teaxs  of  bitter 
mortification  which  streamed  down  her  cheeks. 

Mr.  Lovell  took  her  hand.  i 

''Gh«ce^'  he  said,. ^' do  not  grieve;  I  understand  all 
your,  .feelings,  and  appreciate  them ;  look  upon  me, 
henceforth,  as  your  friend,  as  your  father." 
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He  left  the  room  hastily^  as  if  afraid  of  saying  too 
much ;  and  Grace  felt  her  spirits  revive  at  the  expres> 
sion  Tfith  which  he  uttered  the  last  'words. 

"  Thank  Heaven !"  she  mentally  ejaculated.  '*  I 
have,  then^  one  real^  one  disinterested  friend^  on  whom 
I  dare  rely  with  confidence." 

Mrs.  Woodford's  eyes  were  still  fixed  on  the  money 
of  which  she  had  thus  unexpectedly  become  the  pos- 
sessor^  but  the  next  moment  she  raised  them  to  Grace. 

"  You  have  not  given  the  shawl,"  she  observed,  in 
her  inarticulate  accents. 

Grace  flew  to  the  place  where  it  was  deposited,  and 
then,  without  a  moment's  pause,  down  stairs  to  Mr. 
Lovell's  sitting-room,  and,  without  reflecting  what  she 
was  about,  opened  the  door. 

*^Who  are  you? — what  do  you  want?"  exclaimed 
the  old  man,  in  his  harshest,  most  repulsive  tone,  as 
he  started  fi'om  his. seat  at  the  table,  on  which  he  was 
leaning,  with  his  face  hidden  by  his  hands. 

Grace  uttered  a  faltering  apology,  as  she  presented 
the  shawl. 

"  Is  it  you,  my  child  ?"  he  replied,  immediately 
softening.  ^^  Excuse  me,  I  was  totally  lost  in  recol* 
lection  of  the  past — ^recollections  which  you  have  forced 
upon  me." 

**  I   should  be  sorry,"  said  Grace,   timidly,  **  if  I 
should  be  the  cause  of  giving  pain  where  I  am  so  * 
deeply  indebted." 

*•'  No,  no ;  you  are  not  indebted  to  me,"  he  hastily 
replied.     '^  What  is  the  value  of  paltry  coin  ?     Between 
you  and  me,  Grace,  I  have  greatly  wronged  you — I. 
have  done  you  great  injustice;   but  you  are  ample 
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revenged  by  the  pangs  which  you  have^  this  night, 
excited  in  my  bosom — pangs  that  I  have  long  stifled. 
I  had  a  daughter^  once^  Grace,  young  and  innocent 
as  '  no,  she  was  not  innocent,  or  she  could  not  have 
deceived  a  father;   but  I  thought  her  so:   and  when 

there,  go  along,  child,  this  is  all  folly.    What  is 

this?"  and  he  took  the  parcel  from  her.  '^Oh,  I 
recollect.  Yes,  yes,  I  will  take  care  that  it  shall  be 
returned,  and  returned  so  that  you  shall  not  again  be 
troubled  by  that  libertine.  There,  no^  go,  my  child ; 
I  cannot  talk  to  you." 

Grrace  reluctantly  left  him ;  she  was  shocked  at  the 
agony  which  his  looks  betrayed  he  had  sufiered,  and 
she  would  willingly  have  tried  to  divert  him  from 
dwelling  on  those  melancholy  thoughts,  which,  as  he 
said,  he  had  so  long  stifled,  and  which  had  now,  per- 
haps, on  that  account,  broken  out  with  redoubled  force ; 
but  his  manner  was  even  now  too  decisive  for  her  to 
dispute,  for  a  moment,  his  commands,  and  she  slowly 
returned  to  her  mother. 

^'  Mr.  Lovell's  respects  to  you.  Miss  Grace,  and  will 
be  glad,  if  you  will  come  down,  and  make  his  breakfast 
for  him,  at  eight,  to-morrow  morning,"  said  Mrs.  Ste- 
vens, opening  the  door  of  Grace's  bedroom,  just  as  she 
was  retiring  for  the  night. 

*'  The  poor  old  gentleman  seems  quite  ill,  to-night," 
.  she  added ;  ^^  and  no  wonder,  for  he  has  not  taken  a 
morsel  of  food,  to-day :  he  seems  to  have  something  on 
his  mind,  but  I  dare  say  you'll  hear  all  about  it, 
to-morrow.  Lord,  Miss  Woodford,  what  a  lucky  thing, 
after  all,  your  mother's  being  taken  ill  so  suddenly 
may  prove  to  you !    It's  plain  the  old  gentleman  has 
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quite  taken  to  yoUy  and  he  haan't,  I  do  believe,  a 
]*elation  in  the  world.  If  you  play  your  cards  well^ 
who  knows  what  may  happen  V* 

'^I  have  no  cards  to  play,  Mrs.  Stevens/'  replied 
Graee^  who  felt  hurt  and  offended  at  the  expression 
she  had  used.  *' Depend  upon  it^  Mr.  Lovell  is  one 
with  whom  — " 

''•Laws,  bless  me.  Miss  Grace,  you  do  take  one  up 
so  shaip.  Ml  I  meant  was,  that  if  you  contrived  to 
keep  the  good  qpinion  he's  got  of  you,  there'^no  know- 
ing but  that  you  might  come  in  for  a  good  fortone, 
after  all ;  and^  Vm  sure,  there's  nobody  in  the  world 
would  be  more  glad  to  see  it  than  me;for,  as  I  said 
to  Sir  George,  last  nighty  *— ^  by  the  bye,  Miss  Graoe, 
you  can-t  think  how  anxious  and  concenMKLSir  George 
has  been,  ever  since  he  heard  of  your  mother's  dange- 
rous SIness.  He  wanted  to  send  a  physician ;  but  I 
was  afraid  it  would  aflfront  Mr. 'Lovell,  andsa  I  put 
him  off  tiiat  we  had  got  one  that  you  put  great  con^ 
fidence  in.  Well,  then  he  wanted  to  give  me  money 
to  pay  for  necessary  expenses;  but  I  told  him.  there 
was  no  occasion  for  it^  at  present^  and  I  .knew  you 
would  be  angry,  if  I  took  it^  without  consulting  youi" 

*^  You  were  very  right,  perfectly  right,"  said  Grace. 
''Dear  Mrs.  Stevens^  you  cannot  think  how  much 
obl%;ed  I  feel  to  you ;  and  now  excuse  my  giving  you 
advice,  but,  I  am  sure,>  the  less  encouragement  you  . 
give  to  Sir  Gecsrge  to  come 'here  the  better^  for  Mr. 
Lovell  has  a  vay  ill  opinion  of  him." 

*'  Well,  I  declare  I  thought  so,"  observed  Mrs.  Sfce- 
vens;  "for,  when  I  was  telling  him  all  about  the 
shawl — which,  by  the  bye^  I  can't  think  bow  he  knew 
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anythiog  about;  but  he  did^  and  so  I  was  obliged  to 
tell  him  the  rights  of  it." 

'^It  was  most  fortunate  that  you  did  so^"  observed 
Grace,  "  far  he  knew  all,  exeept  my  relactance  to  keep 
it.'' 

''Well,  I  declare,  I  thought  as  much,*'  returned  Mrs. 
Stevens,  ''and  so  I  took  care  that  he  should  know* 
that;  for,  indeed,  Mis^  Grace,  though  I  really  don't 
believe  Sir  Greorge  means  anything  but  what's  honour*^ 
able  and  respectful,  yet,  still,  after  what  has  happened 
m  }  our  £emuly,  you  can't,  as  I  said  to  him,  yesterday, 
when  urging  me  to  persuade  you  to  see  him-^-you  can't; 
I  say,  be  too  cautk)us ;  and,  as  I  told  him— «- 

"  '  Miss  Woodford  says,  she  will  think  all  the  better 
of  you  for  not  intruding  upon  her  while  she  is  in 
trouble,  aiid  so  you  must  wait  patiently  till  the  old 
lady  is  well  enough  to  be  left.'  But  you  can't  think 
^at  a  deal  of  trouble  I've  had  to  persuade  him ;  and 
bow  he  has  watched  and  waited,  backwards  and  for- 
wards, here,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  with  first  one 
excuse,  and  then  another.  I  really  do  think,  if  ever  a 
man  was  sincerely  in  love,  he  is.  Laws,  he  used  to  be 
such  a  gay,  rattling  gentleman,  and  now  he's  as  dull 
and  as  demure  as  a  mouse.'' 

To  aD  this,  Grrace  made  no  reply. 

'^Mr.  Lovell  will  put  an  end  to  it  all,  to-morrow," 
she  thought  to  herself,  "and,  therefore,  it  is  useless 
for  me  to  enter  upon  the  subject  at  all." 

Precisely  at  the  appointed  hour,  Grace,  having  first 
given  her  mother  her  breakfast,  entered  Mr.  Lovell's 
apartment. 

He  was  already  risen,  and  busily  engaged  writing ; 
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but  he  laid  it  aside,  the  moment  he  saw  her,   and 
returned  her  salutation  with  kind  courtesy. 

"  It  is  long  since  I  have  had  this  pleasure,  Grace," 
he  observed,  as  he  took  his  seat  at  the  breakfast-table, 
'^and  it  will,  perhaps,  be  long  before  I  shall  again  ; 
for  I  am  going  to  quit  you.  Yes,  I  have  been  soberly 
considering  the  subject,  all  night;  and  I  have  come 
to  the  resolution  of  setting  out  {or  Paris,  at  daybreak, 
to-morrow.'* 

"  To  Paris !"  repeated  Grace,  in  surprise. 
"  Yes,  Grace.  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  what  my 
errand  there  is;  it  is  to  snatch,  from  the  arms  of  a 
villain,  the  unhappy  girl  whom  it  is  your  misfortune 
to  call  sister;  and  if  I  find  her  worthy  of  you,  if  her 
heart  is  not  contaminated^  to  restore  her  to  you.  Do 
not  thank  me,  Grace ;  I  have  a  deeper  interest  in  this 
afiair  than  you  can  guess.  I  have  for  some  days  medi- 
tated this  step;  but  it  was  not  until  yesterday  that 
I  learned  the  whole  truth — ^learned  that  the  unhappy 
girl  was,  in  reality,  more  an  object  of  pity  than  ccm* 
demnation." 

Grace's  eloquent  eyes. thanked  him  through  her  tears. 
^^  If  you  had  but  known  my  poor  Maria,"  she  fed* 
tered ;  "  she  was  so  innocent,  so  unsuspicious." 

^^And  so  imprudent,"  said  Mr.  Lovell,  shaking  his 
head.  "Well,  well,"  he  added,  *'I  do  not  wish  to 
give  you  pain ;  and,  perhaps,  I  have  no  right  to  blame 
her,  for  a  defect  of  understanding  seems  inherited; 
for,  what  but  a  want  of  common  sense  can  have  in- 
fluenced that  mother  of  yours?  Do  not  look  vexed, 
child  ;  I  would  not  wish  to  think  worse  of  your  mother 
than  that  she  is  a  fooL     I  cannot  think  better  of  hex ; 
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&r  none  but  one  devoid  of  understanding,  or  one  devoid 
of  all  principle — in  shorty  the  most  depraved  of  human 
beings — could  act  as  she  has  done.  I  do  not  blame 
you,  my  poor  girl,  for  wishing  to  think  well  of  your, 
mother;  but,  whatever  you  may  think  and  believe  of 
her  intentions,  do  not  let  your  kind  feelings  blind  yoa 
to  the  utter  folly,  the  madness  of  her  measures.  But 
I  need  not  say  all  this  to  you;  for  you  have  already 
proved^  by  your  conduct,  that  you  have  both  s^nse  to 
discriminate,  and  firmness  to  act  up  to  your  own  sense 
of  what  is  right  and  proper:  and  now  to  business. 
In  the  first  place,  you  will,  perhaps,  want  money,  while 
I  am  gone.  Now,  do  not  begin  to  object  and  protest, 
as  I  see  you  are  preparing  to  do.  I  do  not  want  to 
overwhelm  you  with  obligations,  and  I  respect  the 
spirit  which  makes  you  shrink  from  them:  but  you 
will,  perhaps,  find  your  work  less  lasting  or  productive 
than  at  present,  or  your  mother  may  be  attacked  with  a 
relapse  of  her  disorder ;  in  either  case,  you  will  want, 
perhaps,  more  than  you  can  at  present  command ;  and 
if  so,  there  is  an  order  to  pay  you,  at  sight,  ten  pounds, 
so  that  you  can  use  it,  or  let  it  alone,  as  you  find 
necessary;  only  premising  this,  that  I  shall  consider 
a  proof  of  your  want  of  confidence  in  me,  if  you  do 
not  freely  resort  to  it,  in  case  of  necessity.  In  the 
second  place,  with  respect  to  that  poor  boy,  I  have 
been  just  writing  to  a  person,  who,  I  know,  has  in- 
terest to  get  him  into  the  Asylum,*  in  London,  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb;  so  that  I  expect,  before  I  return, 
that  burthen  will  be  taken  off  your  hands,  and  the 
poor  lad  put  into  a  course  of  instruction  which  will 
enable  hitn  to  maintain  himself,  or,  at  least,  be  useful 
20.  3  N 
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in  some  way.  If  my  friend  sticceeds,  be  will  send  a 
person  down  to  take  charge  of  him,  and  convey  him 
to  the  appointed  place,  so  that  you  need  have  no  un- 
easiness on  that  head." 

Mr.  Lovelt  now  proceeded  to  give  her  some  (direction 
as  to  the  management  of  her  mother,  all  of  which 
Grace  listened  attentively  to,  and  promised  faithfully 
to  abide  by. 

"  Now,  then,"  he  observed,  "  I  have  nothing  to  add. 
Oh,  yes,  there  is  one  thing,  here ;  here  is  a  direction 
to  a  poor  family,  whose  hove)  I  accidentally  entered, 
in  one  of  my  walks.  I  have  allowed  them  five  shiI-> 
lings  a  week,  ever  since ;  and,  as  I  do  not  think  them 
careful  and  prudent  enough  to  trust  them  with  the 
money,  in  advance,  you  must  be  my  treasurer,  and  con« 
tinne  to  pay  them  the  aUowance,  every  Monday.  Here 
are  three  guineas ;  and,  before  those  «re  gone,  ** 

*^  Oh,  long  before  that^  I  hope  and  pray,"  exclaimed 
Grace — ^Mong  before  that,  I  shall  see  you  ag^ain.*' 

^^I  hope  so,  child,"  he  returned,  turning  away,  to 
conceal  a  starting  tear;  '^but  life  is  uncertain,  and  I 
never  part  with  one  I  love,  without  reflecting  how  many 
chances  there  are  that  I  shall  never  behold  them  again. 
God  bless  you,  Grace.  I  shall  not  see  you  again, 
before  I  go;"  and,  without  waiting  for  her  reply,  he 
walked  into  his  bedroom,  and  closed  the  door  after 
him* 

Before  the  sun  had  risen,  Grace  heard  the  chaise 
roll  bom  the  door,  which  conveyed  her  new  friend  on 
his  important  journey;  and  earnest  and  fervent  were 
her  prayers  that  his  mission  might  be  successful. 

Never,  since  the  hour  when  she  bad  become  as^ureJI 
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that  her  sister  had  indeed  deserted  them^  had  she  felt 
60  happy:  her  mother  would  be  restored  to  healthy 
Maria  would  forget  the  follies  which  had  led  her  bom 
the  paths  of  happiness  and  virtue,  they  should  unite 
their  efforts  to  make  their  home  comfortable,  and  pre- 
vent their  mother  feding  any  privations.  Oh,  yes; 
she  knew,  she  felt  they  should  all  be  happier  than  they 

had  ever  been  since  they  quitted  Llan :  Belgrave 

would  return,  and but,  no,  Maria,  poor  Maria, 

that  path  was  for  ever  closed  upon  her.  Yet,  still, 
still  they  should  be  happy:  and  Grace  continued  to 
hope  and  coDJute  up  visions  of  happiness^  until  they 
were  all  buried  in  sle^. 

A  long  and  loud  groan  awoke  her  from  a  dream^ 
which  had,  in  part,  embodied  all  her  waking  thoughts ; 
and,  without  a  moment's  pause,  she  flew  to  her  mother'^ 
bedside,  to  behold  her  in  the  last  agonies  of  death. 

Oh,  how  franticly  did  Grace  now  call  on  him,  who 
was  far  removed  beyond  the  r^ach  of  her  prayers,  to 
save  her  mother. 

Mr.  Lovell's  skill,  his  ^ompt  attendance,  had  before 
rescued  her  mother  from  apparent  death;  and,  if  he 
wese  but  here,  now, 

Alas !  vain  were  all  Graced  regrets,  and  equally  vaia 
tlm  assistance  that  was  as  quickly  as  possible  afforded 
to  the  snfferer:  she  was  now  beyond  the.  reach  of 
roortai  help.  A  second  attack  of  her  disorder  had 
proved  fatal;  and,  in  less  than  half  an  hour  from  the 
time  she  had  been  roused  by  her  groans,  Grace 
beheld  her  mother  a  lifeless  corpse. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

"  E*en  while  the  moanier*s  eye  is  wet 
With  nature**  tears  for  nature's  woe. 
There  is  a  balm — a  solace,  yet 
For  all  that  wrongs  or  wonnds  below ; 
My  griefs  remain — bat  thine  are  o*er ! 
My  loss  thy  endless  gain  shall  be ! 
I  weep — but  thon  eanst  mourn  no  uoiet 
J  still  am  boond-^bat  thoa  art  firee.'* 

Dale, 

It  was  not  as  one  wlio  '*  sorrows  without  hope/'  that 
Grace  mourned  the  death  of  her  mother;  there  were 
many  reasons  why  she  should  indeed  acknowledge  that 
it  was  a  merciful  dispensation  which  had  removed  her 
from  a  scene  which  could  henceforward  be  only  one  of 
aidless  trouble  and  discontent.  Disappointed  in  every 
hope^  foiled  in  every  scheme  on  which  she  had  set  her 
Weak  and  vain  heart,  condemned  to  linger  on  a  only 
half-existence,  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  to  Mrs.  Wood* 
ford,  life  could  offer  few  charms ;  while,  to  those  who 
were  compelled  to  behold  her  suffering's,  and  oonse* 
quent  regrets,  she  must  have  been,  indeed,  a  constant 
source  of  melancholy  and  disquiet.  But,  though  Grraoe 
acknowledged  that  it  was  better  that  she  was  taken 
from  **  the  evil  to  come,"  still,  she  could  not  but  feel, 
with  bitter  agony,  the  forcible  rending  of  that  sacred 
tie  which  bound  her  to  her  only  remaining  parent- 
could  not  but  mourn,  with  almost  hopeless  regret,  that 
she  was  now  totally  alone  in  the  world,  without  one 
heart  to  feel,  beyond  the  common  sympathy  of  strangers^ 
for  her  loss* 

"And  Maria,  too— poor  Maria! — oh,  how  will  she 
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deplore  the  fond  mother  who  so  idolized  her ! — ^how  will 
she  lament  that  she  was  not  here  to  receive  her  last 
sigh,  and  be  assured  of  her  forgiveness !"  she  exclaimed^ 
as  she  leant  over  the  pale  features  which  were  now, 
by  the  hand  of  death,  restored  to  their  usual  fair 
proportions. 

The  dreadful  distortion  of  her  once  handsome  fea<^ 
tures,  which  had  rendered  Mrs.  Woodford,  for  the  last 
few  weeks  of  her  life,  a  painful  spectacle  to  look  upon — 
an  awful  memento  of  the  weakness  of  vanity — had  all 
vanished;  and  Grace,  as  she  contemplated  the  calm, 
tranquil  countenance,  which  seemed  almost  to  smile, 
as  if  pitying  the  fate  of  those  who  were  still  condemned 
ta  struggle  in  the  troublesome  world  which  she  had 
quitted  for  ever,  gradually  felt  that  extreme  despair, 
that  utter  hopelessness,  which  had  at  first  rendered  her 
insensible  of  everything  but  the  magnitude  of  her  loss, 
subside;  and  though,  for  her  own  sake,  she  mourned 
that  she  was  left  desolate  and  alone,  for  her  mother's, 
she  ceased  to  regret  that  the  scene  of  trouble  and 
suffisring  was  over. 

Tears,  however — ^bitter  tears-^forced  their  way,  and, 
for  a  time,  disturbed  that  calmness  which  had  sue* 
ceeded  the  first  intense  burst  of  sorrow,  when  Mrs. 
Stevens,  who  had  been  busily  engaged,  with  two  or 
three  others,  in  performing  those  offices  towards  the 
deceased  which  custom  renders  necessary,  put  into  her 
hands  her  mother's  pockets,  which  she  (Mrs.  Stevens) 
had  taken  from  under  the  pillow  on  which  she  died. 

''You  had  better  see  what  there  is  in  them.  Miss 
Woodford,  before  I  put  them  with  the  other  things  ta 
be  washed.''    Scarcely  reflecting  what  she  was  doing,. 
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bat  mechanically  obeying  this  direction,  GrAoe  dxeir 
forth  the  contents. 

^'Lord  bless  ma!  whatever  coold  your  poor  mother 
l^eep  that  money  fer,  and  yon  so  short  as  you  have 
been !  even  parting  with  your  clothes  to  find  her  neces* 
saries !"  exclaimed  the  landlady,  looking  with  surprise 
at  the  gold  whidi  rolled  on  the  table.  "  Surely/*  she 
oontinnedy  ''she  must  hare  felt  that  she  had  ftet  kmg 
to  live,  and  so  have  hoarded  ibis  up,  to  pay  for  a 
decent  funentl  i" 

Grace  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  explain  how  her 
mother  had  become  possessed  of  this  sum,  bnt  it  re-^ 
called  to  her  mind,  forcibly,  how  her  eyes  had  spaiUed 
with  pleasnre-^almost  childish  pleasure^His  she^  with 
feeble  hand,  counted  it  over,  and  deposited  it  where  it 
was  now  found.. 

''Alas !  it  was  not  then  of  deaUi  that  she  thought/' 
reflected  Girace,  '^  though  she  concealed  from  me  to 
what  purpose  that  sum  was  to  be  appropriated;  and 
he,  who,  with  such  indulgence  for  human  frailty  and 
weakness,  placed  that  money  in  her.  hand,  evffti  he 
little  anticipated  the  purpose  to  which  it  would  be 
appropriated.'* 

He  sight  of  this — the  necessary  means  to  pnxhire 
what  Mrs.  Stevens  had  so  emphatically  styled  a  decent 
innersl— scoured  that  good  lady's  most  zealous  and 
indefatigable  services,  and  saved  poor  Grace  from  re- 
pulsive details,  which  break  in,  with  seemingly  heart- 
less coldness,  upon  the  sanctity  of  sorrow. 

'  Mrs.  Stevens  took  it  all  upon  h«i»lf.  She  had-  a 
cousin,  or  uncle,  or  something,  who  was  an  undertaker^ 
and  he  would  do  everything  in  the  best  and  genteelest 
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$lyle,  at  the  lowest  po^ible  prices;  and  Stevens  and 
her  would  follow  with  her  (Grace),  that  proper  respect 
mi^ht  be  shown  to  the  poor  dear  departed. 

Grace  felt  gratefbl  for  everything,  but  she  requested 
that  she  might  be  left  as  much  alone  as  possible,  till 
the  time  appointed  for  the  ceremony. 

^*  I  shall  get  more  fortitude  and  resolution  by  my^ 
self/'  she  observed ;  ^*  but  Mrs.  Stevens  could  not  be<^* 
lievn  that — ^she  was  sure  it  was  enough  to  drive  het 
quite  melancholy,  for  a  young  creature  like  her  to  be 
shut  up,  hour  after  hour,  in  that  manner,  with  a  corpse ; 
and,  in  spite  of  every  remonstrance,  Grace  was  con- 
demned to  have  her  sorrows  intruded  upon  by  the 
visits  of  half  a  dozen  strangers  to  her,  but  friends  of 
Mrs.  Stevens,  who  were  actuated  by  curiosity,  or  led 
by  real  commiseration,  to  attempt  to  console  the  poor 
orphan,  who  was  thus  left  destitute,  under  such  peculiar 
melancholy  circumstances. 

Among  those  whose  well-meant  but  fruitless  endea- 
voQis  to  administer  comfort  by  the  usual  commonplace 
condolences  on  such  a  subject,  was  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Stevens,  whom  Grace  had  once  or  twice  seen  in  the 
house,  during  the  first  part  of  her  residence  there. 

Mrs.  Freeman,  as  she  was  called,  was  a  ladies'  maid 
by  profession,  and  having,  in  the  course  of  her  various 
aervices,  picked  up  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  rather  pleasing  and  superior  manners,  was 
by  no  means  an  unpleasant  companion,  on  ordinary 
occasions. 

She  possessed,  too,  that  strong  letter  of  recommend- 
ation, a  handsome  face,  and  good,  though  rather  vulgar, 
peill^n;  and  though,  in  reality,  far  inferior,  in  real 
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good  intentions,  to  her  sister,  who,  as  te  as  she  was 
capable, of  discriminating,  always  kept  the  straight  path 
in  great  matters,  though^  in  small  ones,  she,  too,  coold 
sometimes  conveniently  wink,  and  step  a  few  paces  out 
of  it. 

Thus,  par  exemplCy  her  lodgers  might  have  safely 
trusted  her  with  their  money »  their  clothes,  or  any 
other  valuables ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  the  same  case 
with  their  tea-chests,  their  butter,  bread,  wine,  every- 
thing, in  short,  that  could  pay  toll,  without  being 
likely  to  be  detected.  In  like  manner,  Grace  was  per- 
fectly safe  in  her  hands,  as  far  as  regarded  the  little 
she  possesed;  but  she  had  no  scruples  in  adding  a. few 
shillings  to  the  bill  for  mourning,  though  the  poor  girl, 
IQ  the  gratitude  and  generosity  of  her  heart,  had  de- 
sired her  to  purchase,  for  herself,  what  she  considered 
necessary,  as  far  as  the  money  would  go. 

'^  But,  my  dear,  if  this  fifteen  guineas  are'  all  you 
have, " 

Grace  recollected  Mr.  Lovell's  generous  deposit. 

''It  cannot  be  used  for  a  better  purpose,''  thought 
the  poor  girl,  "  and  I  am  sure  he  would  wish  it  should 
be  so  appropriated ;"  and,  without  scruple  or  reserve, 
Grace  put  into  her  hands  the  draft  for  ten  pounds 
which  he  had  given  her. 

*'  Ah,  we  shall  be  all  right,  now,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Stevens,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  pleasure;  ^'my  hus- 
band can  advance  you  the  money,  and  then,  after  the 
funeral,  you  can  go,  and  get  it  from  (he  bank,  for  it's 
made  payable  only  to  you.  Ah,  poor  dear  Mr.  Lovell, 
I  dare  s^y  he  foresaw  bow  soon  you  would  want  it." 

But,  to  return  to  Mrs.  Freeman,  of  all  those  who 
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administered^  or^  at  least,  attempted  to  administer,  to 
Grace's  comfort  and  consolation,  under  her  bereave- 
ment, there  was  not  one  who  was  welcome  to  her  but 
Mrs.  Freeman;  who,  with  more  tact  than  any  of  them, 
avoided  all  commonplace  compliments  and  condolence, 
and  sought,  only  by  kind  and  comparatively  delicate 
attentions,  to  lead  her  to  look  forward  with  hope,  and 
to  forget  that  she  was  indeed  alone  in  the  world. 

There  was  nothing,  either,  in  her  manner,  of  that  air 
of  patronage  and  condescension  which  sometimes  made 
Grace  shrink  from  Mrs.  Stevens'  officious  kindnesses. 
Mrs.  Freeman  was  aU  humUity,  without  obsequiousness ; 
she  seemed  to  consider  herself  the  obliged  party,  in 
sharing  Grace's  otherwise  solitary  apartments,  and 
assisting  in  making  her  '^customary  suit  of  solemn 
black,"  observing  that,  having  recently  left  her  situa* 
tion,  she  should  else  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
seeking  a  lodging,  and  putting  up  with  accommodations 
and  society  not  very  pleasant  to  her,  who  had  been  all 
her  life  used  to  the  superior  manners  of  ladies,  though 
in  the  humble  station  of  their  attendant. 

By  degrees,  Grrace,  who  had  at  first  recoiled  from  the 
proposal,  that  Mrs.  Freeman  should  sleep  and  remain 
with  her  till  the  funeral,  and,  but  that  she  felt  too 
grateful  to  Mrs.  Stevens,  would  have  decidedly  rejected 
it,  became  not  only  reconciled  to  the  presence  of  a 
stranger,  but  thankful  for  having  gained  a  friend  much 
more  congenial  than  any  of  those  whose  officious  ser* 
vices  were  sometimes  so  repulsive  to  her  feelings,  that 
she  was  obliged  to  recal  to  her  remembrance  that  their 
motives  must  be  kind  and  disinterested,  to  enable  her 
to  bear  with  them. 

20.  So 
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Mrs.  Freeman's  advice  was  always  given  with  gentle- 
ness and  deference,  her  compassion  and  sympathy  was 
expressed  rather  by  looks  and  tears  than  set  words  and 
phrases,  and  she  enoouraiged  rather  the  measures  with 
which  Grace  soothed  her  sorrows,  instead  of  violently 
opposing,  and  declaring  that  she  would  kill  h«flsdf 
with  grief,  and  do  no  good  to  the  poor  dear  departed, 
as  was  the  common  phrase  of  those  who  sometimes 
surprised  Grace  weeping  over  the  pale  featuies  which 
were  soon  to  be  taken  from  her  for  ever. 

'^I,  too,  have  lost  every  one  that  I  loved,  Miss 
Woodford,"  ughed  Mrs,  Freeman ;  "  and  I  know  how 
useless  it  is  to  try  by  words  to  stifle  natural  feelings. 
Time  is  the  only  soother  of  grief;  and,  besides,  as  the 
poet  says — 

*  The  grief  that  does  not  speak, 
'  Whispers  the  o*erfraaght  heart,  and  bids  it  break.*  '*  > 


.  It  was  into  Mrs.  Freeman's  arms  that  Giace,  after 
her  return  from  the  mournful  ceremony  which  con- 
signed her  mother  to  the  cold  grave,  threw  herself,  to 
vent  that  burst  of  irrepressible  grief  which  broke  from 
her  heart,  at  returning  to  her  now  desolate  rooms. 
It  was  Mrs.  Freeman's  care  which  had  removed  ev^ 
vestige,  during  her  absence,  which  could  administer  to 
her  grief,  by  reminding  her  of  her  she  had  for  ever 
lost ;  and  it  was  Mrs.  Freeman's  silent  sympathy  and 
soft  voice  that  first  spoke  hope  abd  comfort  to  her 
heart,  when  the  first  agony  of  s<»row  had  subsided. 

^'  You  will  not  leave  me,  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  T  said 
Grace,  when  those  who  had  attended  to  ''  show  respect" 
to  ihe  deceased  had  withdrawn,  and  Mrs.  Stevens  was 
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tttginning  to  buay  herself  in^  to  use  her  own  expres- 
mm,  setting  all  to  rights. 

''Leave  yoa!"  retoroed  Mrs.  Freeman^  the  tears 
^isteniog  in  her  eyes.  ''  Oh,  no»  Miss  Woodford,  cer- 
tainly not,  now ;  and,  if  it  was  in  my  power  to  say  so^ 
never.  But,  at  least,  for  this  week,  I  shall,  with  your 
leave,  defer  my  deptoture." 

Grace's  looks,  tatiier  than  words,  proved- how  wel- 
eome  was  this  kindness. 

The  week  passed  away,  and  Mrs.  Freeman  still  de- 
Cerred  her  depajture ;  bat  she  would  no  longer  consent 
to  be  a  burthen  on  ''  dear  Grace." 

She  had  not  been  very  carefid,  she  acknowledged,  or 
9be  might  have  had  it  in  her  power,  perhaps,  to  have 
indulged  the  first  wish  of  her  heart,  by  remaining  with 
Grace  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  But  stiU  she  was  not 
unprovided  for,  on  emergency;  and,  if  Grace  would 
allow  her  to  pay  a  joint  share  of  their  expenses,  she 
would  still  defer  her  intention  of  taking  a  new  situa* 
ticn. 

Graee  was  now  become  so  habituated  to  the  society 
of  this  gentie  and  insinuating  woman,  that  she  would 
willingly  have  made  any  sacrifice  to  have  retained  her ; 
but  she  felt  doubly  grateful  for  the  kindness  which  thus 
conferred  an  obligation,  without  seeming  to  consider 
it  as  such. 

Time,  as  Mrs.  Freeman  had  truly  said,  is  the  only 
soother  of  sorrow.  That  which  Ghrace  now  felt  for  the 
loss  of  her  mother  was  not  diminished,  but  it  was 
softened  into  melancholy  remembrance  and  regret ;  and 
even  those  were  sometimes  lessened  by  the  contempla- 
.  tion  of  the  difficulties  which  seemed  to  threaten  her. 
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Mrs.  Somerford's  basy  season  had  now  passed  over, 
her  most  whimsical  and  best  customers  had  taken  their 
flight  to  other  scenes  of  gaiety  and  fashion,  and,  con- 
sequently, Grace  began  daily  to  find  that  she  had  less 
demand  for  her  services. 

At  last,  Mrs.  Freeman — who  had  been  Grace's  con- 
stant messenger,  because  she  could  not  bear,  as  she 
said,  to  see  Grace  demean  herself,  by  trudging  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  wait  upon  people  who  ought  to 
be  waiting  upon  her — ^returned  with  the  disheartening 
intelligence,  that  Mrs.  Somerford  had  no  more  occasion 
Tor  Miss  Woodford,  nor  would  be  likely  to  want  her 
for  two  or  three  months. 

*^  Cheer  up,  my  dear  girl ;  I  have  told  you  the  worst, 

because  I  hate,  myself,  to  be  deceived  by  people  de* 

Inding  one  with  fidse  hopes,"  said  Mrs.  Freeman,  "  and 

there  is  no  occasion  to  despair.     Come,  put  on  your 

bonnet,  and  we  will  go  to  your  pensioners,  or  rather 

Mr.  Lovell's  pensioners;  you  have  never  been  yet  to 

see  them,  and  it  will  do  you  good — ^not  only  the  walk, 

but  to  see  how  contented  and  comfortable  people  can 

be  that  have  no  ideas  or  wishes  beyond  those  of  the 

most  complete  ignorance.     Who  knows,  besides,"  she 

added,  assuming  a  livelier  tone,  ''  b^t  some  good  luck 

may  turn  up  for  us,  which  cannot  be  expected  while 

we  sit,  looking  at  one  another,  in  these  dull  rooms? 

We  may  find  a  letter,  perhaps,  from  your  friend,  Mr. 

Lovell,  when  we  return.     Come,  I  have  a  presentimerit 

that  something  will  happen,  to  compensate  for  thia 

piece  of  ill  fortune. 

Grace  complied,  though  she  was  for  from  feeling  that 
buoyancy  of  spirit  which  seemed  to  animate  her  friend; 
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ancl^  for  the  first  time  since  her  mother's  funeral^  she 
left  the  house  which  had  been  to  her  the  scene  of  so 
many  miseries. 

*^Laws!  is  it  possible  you  are  going  out?  Well, 
to  be  sure ;  Tm  so  glad  Susan  has  persuaded  you,  at 
last.  To  be  sure,  how  well  you  do  look  in  black ;  and 
that  is  the  most  becomUgest  bonnet  that  ever  was 
made.  Well,  if  somebody  as  I  know  was  to  see  you 
— *—  well,  well,  I  wont  say  who  I  mean ;  but  you  need 
not  frown  so." 

Such  were  Mrs.  Stevens'  parting  exclamations,  as 
Grace  quitted  the  threshold. 

^'What  does  that  silly  sister  of  mine  mean?"  de- 
manded Mrs.  Freeman,  after  they  had  proceeded  a  few 
paces.  ^'I  know  she  is  a  famous  hand  at  match- 
making; has  she  been  attempting  to  try  her  skill  with 
your 

«  No — not  exactly,"  returned  Grace,  with  some  con* 
ihsion. 

'*  Well,  I  will  not  be  intrusive,  dear,  if  the  subject 
is  painful  to  you;  but  I  hope  she  did  not  act  so  as 
to  hurt  your  feelings." 

''  I  should  be  very  ungratefal,  if  I  was  to  attribute 
any  blame  to  Mrs.  Stevens,"  observed  Grace;  ''but 
I  will  tell  you  the  whole  affiiir,  lest  you  should  think 
it  more  serious  than  it  was." 

As  briefly  as  possible,  Grace  recounted  the  circum- 
stances attending  her  introduction  to  Sir  George,  sup- 
pressing only  his  name ;  but  what  was  her  suprise  and 
confusion,  when,  in  the  very  midst  of  her  detail,  the 
subject  of  it  suddenly  made  his  appearance  from  a 
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pastrycook's  shop,  which  they  were  passing,  and,  with* 
out  a  moment's  hesitation,  approached  them. 

After  a  hasty  but  respectful  salutation  to  Grace^  he 
addressed  Mrs.  Freeman. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  he  observed,  **  that  Lady  Molyneux 
is  in  Bath,  again?  I  thought  they  were  gone  to  the 
continent." 

''They  have.  Sir  George,"  she  replied,  ''and  that 
is  the  reason  I  am  h&e.  I  was  unwilling  to  leave 
England  for  so  long  a  time  as  they  proposed  to  be 
absent,  and  so  I  was  compelled  to  leave  my  lady." 

"  Indeed !  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it ;  they  will  not,  I 
am  sure,  soon  meet  with  aae  to  supply  your  loss,"  he 
observed.  "  But,  tdl  me  what  was  the  cause  e£  their 
sudden  resolution  to  quit  England." 

Mrs.  Freeman  entered  into  a  long  detail,  m  which 
Grace  could  take  no  interest,  and  which  she  scarcely 
heard  She  could  not  reasonably  object  to  walk  on, 
with  Sir  George  at  her  side,  whose  whole  thoughts 
seemed  engrossed  by  the  subject  on  which  they  were 
talking,  and  yet  she  Celt  uneasy  and  uncomfortable. 
It  was  so  strange,  too,  that  Mrs.  Freeman  should  know 
Sir  George,  and  that  he  should  just  at  this  precise 
moment  make  his  appearance. 

Still  they  continued  to  walk  on;  and  Sir  George, 
having  exhausted,  it  appeared,  the  subject  on  which  he 
seemed  so  interested,  now  turned  to  Grace. 

"I  scarcely  know.  Miss  Woodford,  whether,  after 
the  cruel  misconstruction  which  your  friends  were 
pleased  to  put  on  some  f(»rmer  transactions,  I  dare 
address  you,"  he  observed ;  "  but  I  cannot  resist  the 
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impulse  of  my  feelings  to  assure  you,  that  whatever 
your  opinion  of  me  may  be,  I  have  heard  with  the 
deepest  concern  and  sympathy  of  the  misfortune  you 
have  sustained/' 

It  was  impossible  for  Grace  to  reply  otherwise  than 
with  civility  to  this  address,  which  seemed  to  occasion 
the  greatest  surprise  to  Mrs.  Freeman. 

^  Good  heavens !  is  it  possible,  my  dear  Grace,  that 
it  was  Sir  George  of  whom  you  were  speaking,  just 
nowf  she  whispered,  so  audibly,  that  her  accents 
reached  him. 

Grrace.  replied  only  by  a  look;  and  they  continued 
their  walk,  for  some  minutes,  in  silence. 

Again,  however.  Sir  George  found  some  subject  to 
renew  his  conversation  with  Mrs.  Freeman,  and  they 
continued  it  until  they  reached  the  row  of  hovels  in 
which  the  latter  pointed  out  the  one  which  contained 
the  objects  of  Mr.  Lovell's  bounty. 

''We  are  on  a  visit  of  charity.  Sir  George,"  she 
observed.  ''  Such,  I  know,  are  not  totally  unknown 
to  yon;  but,  perhaps,  it  will  not  be  pleasant  to  you, 
to  enter  such  a  place.'' 

''Where  Miss  Woodford  goes,  I  am  sure  I  shall 
never  shrink  from,"  said  Sir  George,  for  the  first  time 
renewing  that  tone  of  gijlantry,  and  the  look  of  ardent 
devotion,  which  had,  from  their  first  meeting,  distin- 
guished  him. 

"Do  not  hinder  his  going  in  with  us,  dear,"  whis- 
pered Mrs.  Freeman ;  "  he  is  such  a  generous,  humane 
man,  that  it  wouldn't  be  justice  to  the  poor  people, 
to  keep  him  from  seeing  them." 

Grace's  scruples  were  disarmed;  and,  without  far- 
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ther  hesitation,  she  accompanied  her  companion  into 
the  house^  followed  by  the  baronet. 

There  was  a  family  of  seven  children,  all  rosy,  cla- 
morous, clean,  and  happy,  though  so  ragged,  that 
they  were  literally  half  naked ;  and  the  efforts  of  their 
poor  mother,  as  she  dragged,  first,  one  little  urchin, 
and  then  another,  up  from  the  low  stools  on  which 
they  were  seated,  having  their  dinner  of  potatoes,  with 
a  little  bit  of  fat  bacon,  to  serve,  as  she  said,  for  a 
^^say  so" — meaning,  that  the  name  of  meat  would 
content  them — her  efforts  to  drag  their  sleeveless  frocks 
over  the  brawny  shoulders  of  the  girls,  an4  pull  up 
the  bit  of  shirt  collar  which  served  the  place  of  the 
wh6le  garment  to  the  boys,  shewed  that,  though  she 
did  not  possess  the  means,  she  understoood  the  comforts 
of  decency  and  appearance,  even  in  her  humble  station. 

*^  You  must  be  hard  put  to  it,  my  good  woman, 
I  should  think,  to  get  victuals  for  so  many  mouths  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  bless  you,  sir ;  we're  pretty  well  off  for 
that:  we're  seldom  quite  without,  though  they  are 
sometimes  a  little  short ;  but,  then,  it's  the  father  and 
I  that  feels  it,  more  than  they.  But,  if  I  had  but  my 
health  and  strength,  as  I  used  to  have,  we  should  do 
very  well ;  though,  thank  God,  I've  no  right  to  com- 
plain; for  since  I  have  had  the  rheumatiz,  and  have 
not  been  able  to  help  myself,  I've  had  a  power  of 
friends  that  I  never  had  before.'^ 

^*  This  is  really  quite  a  lesson.  Miss  Woodford,'*  said 
Sir  George,  apparently  deeply  affected  at  the  cheerful 
resignation  and  humility  of  the  poor  creature  who 
could  thus  draw  good  from  evil.  '*  You  must  allow  me 
to  be  on  your  list  of  friends,  my  good  woroan,'^  he 
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added^  putting  a  guinea  into  her  hand ;  and  then^  as  if 
to  avoid  her  thanks,  he  walked  hastily  away^  observing, 
that  he  should  have  the  pleasure,  he  hoped,  of  meeting 
Miss  Woodford  again^  either  upon  that  or  a  similar 
occasion. 

^'  This  can  never  be  the  libertine  he  has  been  repre* 
sented,"  thought  Grace,  as  she  walked  slowly  by  the 
side  of  Mrs.  Freeman  to  their  lodgings ;  '^  surely  Mr. 
Lovell  must  have  been  mistaken." 

'*  How  long  have  you  known  Sir  George,  my  dear  V* 
demanded  her  companion.  '^How  odd  it  is,  that  I 
never  heard  you  mention  his  name !" 

**  It  would  have  been  still  more  odd,  if  I  had,"  re- 
turned Grace;  '^for,  I  assure  you,  I  have  no  title  to 
claim  him  as  an  acquaintance,  having  only  accidentally 
seen  him  in  your  sister's  room." 

Mrs.  Freeman  seemed  quite  satisfied  with  this  ex- 
planation, and  the  subject  dropped. 

Within  a  very  short  time,  however,  again  the 
baronet's  name  was  introduced;  and  then  Mrs.  Free- 
man ^contrived  to  throw  in  some  strong  praises  of  his 
liberality,  the  kindness  of  his  disposition,  and  his  ex- 
treme sensibility. 

Again  and  again  the  subject  was  renewed,  although 
every  time  apparently  totally  undesignedly  on  the  part 
of  Mrs.  Freeman ;  but  it  was  so  natural,  in  speaking 
of  acts  of  kindness  and  humanity,  to  praise  one  who 
had  performed  more  within  her  certain  knowledge  than 
any  other  person  she  could  mention. 

Such  was  Mrs.  Freeman's  reply,  when  Grace,  some- 
what struck  with  the  warmth  of  her  eulogies,  now 
ventured   to    observe,  smilingly,  that  it  seemed  the 
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baronet  had  secured  her  (Mrs.  Freeman's)  good  re- 
port. 

"  He  is  a  great  favoarite,  too^  of  Jjody  Molynenx/' 
she  continued ;  "  and,  if  it  were  only  for  that  reason, 
I  should  respect  him." 

Lady  Molyneux  was  Mrs.  Freeman's  model  for  every- 
thing that  was  pure,  elegant,  and  refined;  and  Grace 
had  herself  learned,  from  hearing  her  ladyship's 
opinions,  and  precepts,  and  example  quoted  as  an 
ornament  to  her  rank  and  sex,  to  consider  her  as, 
indeed,  a  most  amiable  and  estimable  woman. 

And  if  Sir  George  was  really  a  professed  and  noto- 
rious libertine,  as  Mr.  Lovell  represented  him,  could 
it  be  possible  that  Lady  Molyneux  would  not  only 
afibrd  him  her  countenance,  but  that  he  should  have 
been  the  constant  associate  of  her  sons  and  daughters ! 
Oh,  no,  it  was  quite  impossible;  Mr.  Lovell  must 
either  have  misrepresented  him,  or  have  been  misled 
respecting  him  by  some  calumnious  reports. 

*'  It  does  not  strike  nie  that  yon  particularly  admire 
the  baronet,  n)y  dear,"  observed  Mrs.  Freeman,  laugh- 
ing. ^'And,  yet,  it  is  rather  surprising,  because  I 
certainly  think  there  is  a  great  similarity  between  you 
and  him,  in  many  respects ;  and,  indeed,  I  will  confess 
the  truth,  my  love,  that  while  you  and  him  were 
speaking  to  each  other,  it  struck  me,  that  if  you  were 
in  the  same  sphere  of  life,  you  would  be  just  cut  out 
for  each  other.  I  am  mistaken,  too,"  she  added,  with 
a  sly  look,  *^if  the  same  thought,  or  something  very 
like  it,  did  not  come  into  Sir  George's  head ;  and  who 
knows,  after  all,  Grace,  whether  I  may  not  yet  have 
the  pleasure  of  wishing  you  joy^  as  Lady  — -—  ?    Love 
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hu  done  many  more  strange  things  than  to  bestow 
title  and  fortune  on  one  who  seems  bom  to  adorn  it. 
Bat  I  am^  perhaps,  talking  very  foolishly/'  she  added, 
in  a  graver  tone,  though  I  know  my  dear  Grace  will 
forgive  an  error  which  is  solely  occasioned  by  my  regard 
for  her.'* 

It  would  have  been  very  unnatural^  if  Grace  had 
indeed  felt  any  very  serious  displeasure  at  observations 
80  flattering,  and  yet  so  delicate ;  and  while  she  truly 
and  with  sincerity  disclaimed  all  ambitious  views,  she 
also  ingenuously  acknowledged  that  she  had  especial 
motives  for  distrusting  Sir  George^  and,  therefore, 
totally  declining  his  attentions. 

By  degrees,  Mrs.  Freeman  drew  from  her  the  whole 
iiMtory  of  the  baronet's  introduction,  his  munificent 
present,  and  Mr.  Lovell's  remarks,  and  her  consequent 
rejection  of  it. 

Mrs.  Freeman  listened  as  attentively  as  if  she  had 
never  heard  a  word  of  the  story  before. 

''I  cannot  pretend  to  say  what  this  Mr.  Lovell's 
motives  might  be  for  such  false  aspersions,  my  dear, 
or  whether  he  had  himself  been  deceived  by  some 
enemy  of  Sir  George's,"  she  observed ;  *'  but  this,  I  am 
bcdd  to  afiirm,  that  there  never  was  a  more  false, 
scandalous,  and  malicious  charge  ever  uttered;  and, 
besides,  what  should  this  man  know  of  Sir  George, 
who  never  went  into  any  company,  and  knew  nothing 
about  what  was  passing  in  the  world,  except  what  he 
saw  from  walking  about  the  streets  of  a  morning,  before 
any  body  else  was  out  of  their  beds,  or  gapins:  through 
the  Venetian  blinds  at  the  opposite  neighbours,  half  the 
day,  as  my  sister  tells  me  he  did.    And,  indeed,  to  tell 
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yoa  the  truth,  Grace,  I  have  had  more  than  a  hint, 
and  I  firmly  believe  it  true,  too,  that  this  Mr.  Loveti 
himself  was  a  man  of  no  very  excellent  character, 
though  my  sister  worships  him  because  he  paid  her 
well;  but  giving  away  money,  Miss  Woodford,  is  a 
very  poor  proof  of  g^oodness,  if  people  don't  show  it  in 
other  ways,  and  reaUy  I  never  heard ** 

'^  Oh,  indeed,  you  are  mistaken,"  interrupted  Ghraoe, 
with  warmth;  "Mr.  Lovell  is — ^though  harsh  and 
austere  in  his  manners — one  of  the  most  humane^  kind« 
hearted  men  in  the  world ;  he  may  have  been  in  error 
with  respect  to  Sir  George,  but  I  am  sure  he  would  not 
designedly  injure  a  worm." 

Mrs.  Freeman  smiled  significantly. 
'  ^^  You  know  but  little  of  the  world,  my  dear,"  she 
replied,  ^'and  it  is  almost  a  pity  that  you  should  be 
taught  how  deceitful  appearances  are,  though  as  to 
Mr.  Lovell,  I  really  don't  what  he  may  have  assumed 
towards  you,  for  bis  own  purposes,  no  doubt,  but  ^— " 

''  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  speak  so,  again,"  inter- 
rupted  Grace ;  *^  indeed,  indeed,  you  wrong  him ;  Mr. 
Lovell  is " 

*'  My  dear  Grace,  I  know  better  than  you  what  he 
is,  but  I  have  my  reasons  for  not  telling  you  at  present 
til  I  do  know ;  but  now,  let  me  ask  you  a  question  or 
two,  and  you  will  see  how  much  you  overrate  Mr.  Lovell's 
merits.  He  attended  your  poor  mother,  you  say,  with 
the  greatest  assiduity  prescribed,  paid  for  her  medicine, 
and  administered  it ;  granted  he  did  so,  he  might  mean 
well,  but  the  real  fact  is,  that  it  is  bis  hobby  to  act 
the  physician,  though  as  Dr.  Jahourdin  said  to  me 
one  day,  that  he  never  knew  a  case  where  Mr.  Lovell 
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had  been  before-hand  with  him,  that  the  patient 
recovered.  How,  indeed,  coold  he  know  anything  about 
diseases,  as  the  doctor  said^  that  had  no  regular  educa- 
tion ;  indeed,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Grace,  though  it  is 
painful  to  me  to  say  it,  I  think  my  sister  was  very 
wrong — ^very  wrong,  indeed,  not  to  call  in  a  proper 
medical  man.  As  to  you,  my  dear,  you  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  experience  enough  to  know  any  thing 
about  it,  and  of  course,  thought  every  thing  was  right 
and  correct;  but,  had  I  been  here,  then,  I  assure  you 
I  should  not  have  been  satisfied  with  leaving  poor 
Mrs.  Woodford  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Lovell,  whose 
blunders.  Dr.  Jahourdin  told  me,  were  quite  notorious." 

''Good  heavens!"  ejaculated  Grace,  whose  distress 
at  these  observations  was  only  equalled  by  her  surprise. 
"  I  thought  Mr.  Lovell  was.  totally  unknown  in  Bath, 

and  you  speak  of  him ** 

'"He  is,  to  use  the  vulgar  proverb^  my  dear^  better 
known  than  trusted,  at  least,  as  far  as  his  medical 
skin  goes ;  the  truth  is^  Grace,  he  is  a  very  strange 
out-of-the-way  eccentric  man,  and  his  being  worth  a 
considerable  deal  of  money,  gives  him  the  power  to 
indulge  all  his  whims,  though  they  often  cost  other 
people  very  dear;  but  we  wont  say  any  more  about 
him,  you  will  see  him  in  his  true  colours  some  day, 
if  you  ever  see  him  indeed ;  for  perhaps,  before  this 
time,  he's  red  hot  in  some  other  chase,  and  has  for- 
gotten you,  and  all  belonging  to  you.*" 

There  was  something  in  the  manner  in  which  this 
last  observation  was  made,  that  struck  Grace,  forcibly, 
that  Mrs.  Freeman  had  indeed  some  hidden  and 
powerful  reasons  for  her  evidently  contemptuous  opinion 
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of  Mr.  Lovell ;  and  yet,  Graee  could  not  be  brought  to 
believe  that  there  was  in  reality  any  foundation  for 
that  contempt.  She  recalled  to  herself  every  act,  every 
circumstance  in  which  Mr.  Lovell  had  been  engaged, 
and  all  alike  confirmed  her  belief^  that  though  he  was, 
as  her  companion  had  observed,  a  strange  eccentric 
character,  he  was  nevertheless  humane,,  considerate,  and 
benevolent. 

One  circumstance  only  tended  to  confirm  Mrs* 
Freeman's  opinion  of  him,  that  he  had  been  influenced 
by  caprice,  and  was  now,  to  use  her  expression,  red  hot 
in  some  other  pursuit,  and  that  was,  his  total  silence 
towards  her,  Grace,  ever  since  she  had  written  to  him, 
according  to  the  directions  he  had  given  her,  to  announce 
her  mother's  death,  and  the  non- performance  of  the 
promise  he  had  made,  respecting  providing  an  asylum 
for  poor  Joseph. 

Grrace,  however,  was,  before  many  hours  had  passed, 
compelled  to  relinquish  this  last  evidence  of  Mr. 
Lovell's  inconsistency,  by  the  arrival  of  a  person, 
deputed  to  take  charge  of  the  lad. 

Heavily  as  Grace  had  felt  the  burthen  of  maintain- 
ing this  helpless  being,  and  still  heavier,  as  her 
anticipations  were  every  hour  becoming,  as  to  the 
future,  it  was  not  without  considerable  pain,  that  she 
beheld  the  moment  arrive,  which  was  to  separate  her 

from  the  last  link  that  connected  her  with  Llan . 

The  poor  fellow  was  himself  most  obstreperous,  at  first, 
in  his  opposition  to  the  measure.  He  would  not  leave 
her.  No ;  he  protested  in  his  own  significant  mode  of 
expression,  that  he  would  die  there  at  her  feet;  he 
did  not  want  food,  he  wanted  nothing  but  to  die  there 
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Grace^B  patient  expostulation  and  explanation^  as  far 
as  it  was  possible  to  make  him  comprehend  it,  that  he 
was  going  only  to  acquire  the  means  of  enabling  him 
to  provide  for  her,  as  well  as  himself,  at  last  succeeded ; 
he  at  length  understood  that  he  was  going  to  learn  to 
work  like  the  carpenters,  and  tailors,  and  shoemakers, 
whom  he  was  used  to  watch  with  so  much  curiosity, 
and  such  a  desire  to  imitate,  and  that  he  would  be  able 
to,  get  money  like  them,  and  that  then  there  need  no 
longer  be  a  necessity  of  shortening  their  meals,  and 
going  without  supper,  which,  though  he  had  submitted 
to  upon  Grace's  mild  explanation  to  him,  that  it  was 
necessary,  he  had  yet  evidently  felt  as  a  bitter  privation. 

His  eyes  now,  indeed,  sparkled  with  delight,  as  he 
at  length  comprehended  all  that  was  intended  by  his 
removal,  and  though,  when  the  moment  arrived  that 
he  was  to  quit  her  with  his  new  companion,  he  became 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  left  the  house  drowned  in 
tears,  yet  it  was  to  the  last  moment  his  constant 
reiteration,  by  his  expressive  signs,  that  he  would  come 
back  to  get  money  for  her,  and  to  live  and  to  die  with 
her. 

'*  What !  but  benevolence,  the  purest  benevolence, 
could  have  influenced  Mr.  Lovell  in  this  case,"  said 
Grace,  exultingly  to  her  friend,  Mrs.  Freeman. 

She  smiled  significantly. 

"Time  shows  all  things,"  she  replied;  "besides, 
this  has  cost  him  nothing,  as  I  said  before,  but  a  little 
money  that  he  does  not  well  know  how  to  dispose  of,  and 
he  is  paid  well  for  it,  by  appearing  a  great  man ;  and 
what,  perhaps,  is  of  still  more  consequence  in  his  eyes 
securing  your  good  opinion  and  gratitude." 
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''  For  which^  I  do  not  verily  believe  he  cares  one 
farthing/*  said  Grace ;  '^  at  leasts  this  I  am  sure,  thai 
he  has  ever  repressed  every  expression  of  it ;  bat  we 
shall  never  agree^  I  see,  on  this  pointy  Bnd«  as  yon  have 
more  than  once  said,  I  must  leave  it  to  time  to  bring 
you  round  to  my  opinion." 

*You  are  vexed^  my  dear  girl,**  returned  Mrs. 
Freeman-;  ''and  yet,  why  should  I  not  be  equally 
displeased^  that  you  still  continue  to  doubt  and  suspect 
a  person  whom  I  have  much  more  reason  to  esteem  and 
respect,  than  you  have  Mr.  Lovell?  I  saw  to-day, 
when  I  told  you  that  I  had  met  Sir  George^  and  that 
he  had  inquired  with  kindness  and  solicitude  after  yon, 
that  you  looked  rather  disjdeased  than  gratified ;  and 
yet,  I  am  very  sure  that  Sir  George  holds  you  in  much 
greater  respect  and  estimation,  than  Mr.  Lovdl  has 
done.'* 

The  repetition  of  these  and  a  thousand  similar 
insinuations,  the  apparent  delicacy  and  reserve  of  Sir 
George's  manners,  when  again  and  again  he  (acciden- 
tally, of  course)  crossed  their  path,  when  Mrs.  Freeman 
and  her  were  walking,  at  length  had  their  efiect.  Grace 
became  thoroughly  convinced  of  what  she  had  trom 
the  first  been  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  baronet  had 
indeed  been  misrepresented  and  calumniated,  and  the 
cold  reserve  and  distance  of  her  manners  towards  him, 
gradually  yielded  to  increasing  familiarity  and  confi- 
dence. 

Sir  George  was  now  the  friend  who  was  to  be  con- 
sulted on  all  occasions,  his  opinion  was  received  as 
decisive,  both  by  her  and  her  friend ;  the  sense  of 
impropriety  which  had  at  first  made  Grace  shrink  from 
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his  society,  aud  wish  that  he  less  frequently  fell  in 
fheir  way,  was  graduaUy  forgotten,  in  the  pleasure  of 
conversing  with  one  so  well-informed,  so  intelligent, 
and  so  vivacious,  and  there  was  at  length  scarcely  a 
day  passed  in  which  some  portion  of  it  was  not  spent 
in  his  company. 

It  was  true  that  Grace  sometimes  felt  some  com- 
punctious visitings  of  that  prudence  which  she  now 
seemed  in  a  &ir  way  of  totally  neglecting,  when,  after 
a  long  ramble,  or  an  interesting  conversation,  in  which 
she  had  totally  lost  sight  of  the  distance  between  them, 
they  bad  come  suddenly  upon  some  of  Sir  George's 
acquaintance;  'and  she  had  beheld  the  free  and  bold 
glances  with  which  the  males  had  regarded  her,  and 
the  averted  and  disdainful  glances  of  the  females: 
bat,  on  these  occasions,  Mrs.  Freeman  was  always  her 
kmd  councillor  and  consoler. 

''Why  should  y6u  heed  the  looks  or  the  opinions 
of  a  set  of  thoughtless,  insipid  triflers,"  she  would  reply, 
''when  yon  aie  conscious,  not  only  of  doing  what  is 
strictly  right,  but  that  you  are  as  far  superior  to  the 
generality  of  them,  as  the  sun  is  to  the  little  stars 
that  twinkle  round  him?  Besides,  my  dear,  if  you 
knew  as  much  of  these  people  as  I  do,  you  would  think 
their  disdain,  nine  times  out  of  ten^  a  compliment. 
For  instance,  there  was  that  painted,  withered,  old 
piece  of  mortality,  as  Harry  Molyneux  used  to  call 
her.  Lady  Araminta  Thomson,  that  passed  us  this 
mornmg,  and  gave  me,  as  well  as  you,  such  a  stare, 
as  if  she  would  put  us  quite  out  of  countenance.  Lord, 
my  dear,  if  I  was  to  tell  you  what  things  I  have 
heard  of  her !    Why,  nothing  but  Sir  Thomas  Thom- 
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soxij  her  husband's  death — ^which,  by  the  bye,  was  a 
▼ery  sudden  and  mysterious  one — ^saved  her  from  being 
divorced  at  the  age  of  forty-five ;  and,  ever  since  that, 
she  has  been  dressing,  and  painting,  and  flirting  at 
every  young  man  that  came  in  her  way,  and,  it  is 
actually  whispered,  is  at  last  reduced  to  make  love  to 
her  footman,  and,  it  is  expected,  will  go  to  church 
with  him :  so  that,  you  see,  my  dear,  how  foolish  you 
were  to  let  her  looks  at  you  and  Sir  George  give  you 
a  moment's  uneasiness.  The  real  fact  is,  that  she  has 
been  trying,  in  vain,  to  entrap  Sir  George  into  a  noose, 
and  it  is  nothing  but  sheer  envy  and  disappoi&tnient 
that  made  her  try  to  mortify  us.  For  my  part,  I  was 
pleased  at  the  opportunity  of  plaguing  her  ,*  I  shouldn't 
at  aU  wonder  to  hear  that  she  has  gone  home,  and 
either  hung  herself,  or  married  John  Trot,  in  despair." 
Grrace  had  now  become  too  much  accustomed  to 
Mrs.  Freeman's  tone  of  raillery  and  sarcasm,  whenever 
she  spoke  of  people  she  disliked,  to  give  implicit  befief 
to  all  she  had  chosen  to  say  of  this  lady ;  but,  though 
she  did  not  actually  believe  it,  in  its  fullest  extent, 
it  removed  the  sting  of  that  expressive  conteroptnoos 
look  which  Lady  Ararainta  had  bestowed  on  her  and  her 
companion,  and  she  forgot  again  the  resolution  which 
she  had  at  the  moment  formed,  that  she  would  not 
again  be  seen  as  Sir  George's  companion,  in  the  walks. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

**yittae  itself  icapes  not  calomDioiu  itrokei ; 
The  ctnker  galls  the  iofknts  of  the  ipriiig, 
Too  oft  before  their  Irattons  bo  diecloaod ; 
And,  in  the  mom  and  liquid  daw  of  yontfat 
CoDtagioas  blastments  are  most  imminent.' 
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LioHTLT  and  gaily  as  Grace's  time  seemed  now^  fot 
the  most  part^  to  pass,  there  were  hours  when  bitter 
reflection  and  remembrance  would  still  intrade.  She 
was  still  withoat  employment,  and  every  day  added  to 
the  debt  of  obligation  which  she  had  contracted  towards 
Mrs.  Freeman,  who  continued  to  force  upon  acceptance 
move  even  than  what  Grace  considered  it  proper  that 
she  should  expend,  even  had  she  possessed  a  much 
better  prospect  of  being  able  to  repay  it,  which,  of 
course,  it  was  fully  understood  between  them  both^ 
she  was  to  do,  whenever  it  should  be  in  her  power. 

It  was  true  that  Mrs.  Freeman's  apparent  thought- 
lessness and  habits  of  self-indulgence  often  led  Grace 
into  expences  which  she  would  never  have  incurred, 
had  she  been  left  alone,  and  could  have  exercised  her 
own  judgment  and  discretion.  But,  how  could  she 
object  to  paying  for  an  extravagant  repast  at  a 
fruiterer's  or  a  pastrycook's,  when  the  money  had  but 
a  few  hours,  perhaps,  before  been  given  to  her  by  her 
companion  ?  or  how  decline  to  invite  the  latter  to  share 
her  dinners,  her  tea,  or  provide  supper  for  her,  when. 
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but  for  her^  she  (Grace)  would  actaally  have  been 
without  those  meals;  and  when,  too,  Mrs.  Freeman 
declared,  as  she  often  did,  that  from  her  sister's  sordid 
disposition  and  irritable  temper,  she  never  sat  down 
without  reluctance,  and  always  rose  without  enjoyment, 
from  her  (Mrs.  Stevens)  table. 

Totally  unwittingly,  and  without,  indeed,  being  able 
to  assign  the  slightest  reason  for  it,  Grace  found  that 
Mrs.  Steyens'  manners  towards  her  had  undergone  a 
total  change. 

She  had,  in  accordance  with  a  hint  from  Mrs.  Free- 
man, regulady  paid  her  rent  fix>m  the  funds  which  the 
latter  funushed;  but,  though  the  landlady  could  not 
be  said  to  be  actually  uncivil  to  her  when  they  met, 
every  Monday  morning,  on  this  occasion — and  at  no 
other  time  was  there  now  any  intercourse  between 
«  them — Grace  felt  uneasy,  and  moHified,  and  humili- 
ated, at  the  pert  tone  in  which  the  former  would 
inquire  whether  she  (Grace)  had  got  her  work  haxAi 
yet;  and  her  significant  mode  of  remarking,  that  it 
was  well  some  people  rould  live  as  well  without  work 
as  with  it ;  for  her  part,  she  was  obliged  to  work  hard 
for  what  she  got,  and  could  hardly  make  a  living, 
after  all. 

These,  and  numerous  insinuations  of  similar  import, 
at  length  rendered  Grace's  situation  so  unpleasant,  that 
she  could  no  longer  keep  silence  on  the  subject  to  her 
friend  and  adviser,  to  whom,  from  motives  of  delicacy, 
she  had  hitherto  refrained  from  mentioning  this  griev- 
ance. But  Mrs.  Freeman's  surprising  her,  in  tears, 
after  one  of  her  hebdomadal  visits  to  Mrs.  Stevens' 
little  parlour,  when  the  latter  had  been  more  tbwi 
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usually  caustic  and  severe  upon  her  weak-spirited 
lodger^  at  length  led  to  a  thorough  explanation  between 
them. 

"I  have  long  been  wanting^  my  dear  girl,  to  tell 
yon,  that  I  am  myself  wretchedly  uncomfortable  here,'' 
observed  Mrs.  Freeman.  '*  My  sister,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  is  of  such  a  miserable  disposition,  that  she  is 
jealous  and  envious  of  our  friendship,  and  would  do 
anything  in  her  power,  I  know,  to  break  it.  We  have 
constant  disputes  about  you ;  and  her  not  having  heard, 
for  these  seven  weeks,  from  Mr.  Lovell,  whose  rent 
is  now  in  arrear,  has  made  her  quite  unbearable:  in 
short,  but  for  you,  I  should  have,  long  ago,  quitted  the 
house  in  which  I  meet  nothing  but  sneers  and  im« 
pertinenoe;  for,  my  brother-in-law's  jeers  and  laughs 
are  almost  as  bad  as  her  soucness.  But,  I  cannot 
leuve  you,  dear  Grace,  till  I  see  you  settled,  in  some 
way.  And,  indeed,  I  will  confess  I  am  not  quite  dis- 
interested in  this;  for  I  know,  I  am  sure  that  an 
event,  whieh  you  wont  let  me  speak  of,  will  yet  take 
place ;  and  then^  I  know  dearest  Grace's  heart  too  well, 
to  doubt  that  she  will  forget  her  faithful  though  humble 
friend." 

Grace's  tears  redoubled.  ''  I  cannot  deceive  or  mis- 
lead you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman,"  she  replied.  "  I 
cannot,  certainly,  pretend  to  be  unconscious  that  Sir 
George  regards  me  with  a — a " 

'*  That  he  loves  you  ardently — Cloves  you,  adores  you, 
Grace,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Freeman,  hastily.  ''It  is 
impossible  you  can  mistake  that,  I  am  sure.  You 
know  I  have  said,  all  along,  that  you  would  be  Lady 
I  have  told  yon  that  he  is  a  man  so  much 
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superior  to  common  prejudices,  that  he  would  think 
nothing  of  what  other  men  would  regard  as  barriers 
between  you." 

Grace  smiled  mournfully.  ''I  was  not  thinking  of 
what,  as  yon  say,  might  justly  be  considered  as  barriers 
between  ns/'  she  observed^  *'  but  of  what  I  know  to 
be  an  insuperable  one/' 

^'  And  what  is  that,  Grace  ?"  demanded  Mrs.  Free- 
man, hastily. 

''  My  own  wayward  heart,"  said  Grace,  blushing 
deeply ;  ''  <^^  rather,  my  having  no  heart  to  give,"  she 
added,  in  a  filtering  tone. 

'<  Nonsense^  my  dear  girl  t  I  will  not  believe  that 
story,"  r^ied  Mrs.  Freeman.  ^  You  in  love ! — so 
deeply  in  love,  as  to  refuse  a  baronet  with  three  thou- 
sand a  year!  But,  nqw  do  tell  me,  for  I  am  dying 
with  curiosity  to  hear ;  who  is  the  peerless  swain  who 
has  made  such  a  lasting  and  incurable  wound,  that 
rank  and  wealth,  and  the  adoration  of  a  handsome, 
elegant  man,  cannot  cure  it?  Where  does  he  hide 
himself?  and,  by  what  magic  charm  does  he  keep  alive 
his  influence  with  you  ?  For,  I  have  been  here  three 
months ;  and,  during  that  time,  I  am  sure,  you  cannot 
have  seen  or  heard  from  him.  But,  I  suppose,  the  fact 
is,  you  have  exdianged  vows,  and  they  are  to  remain 
unshaken  by  time,  absence,  or  death.  Come,  now, 
confess  the  truth,  Grrace ;  have  you  broken  a  sixpence 
between  you,  and  do  yon  wear  it,  with  the  bit  of  blue 
ribbon  he  bought  yon  at  the  &ir,  next  yoor  heart? 
Nay,  never  bend  that  ficowning  brow  on  me.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  yon  were  ever  guilty  of  such  childish 
ceremonies,  in  reality;  but  I  would  lay  my  hfe  thai 
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the  chain  tliat  binds  yon  to  this  nameless  swain  is 
equally  frivolous ;  for^  he  cannot  be  deserving^  of  you, 

who  can,  for  so  long " 

''You  are  mistaken/'  interrupted  Grace,  eagerly; 
**  he  is  worthy.  But,  I  will  tell  you  all  oar  sad  history ; 
and  then  you  shall  judge  whether  it  is  likely  that  I 
can  think  of " 

* 

"  Sir  George  and  three  thousand  a  year/'  interrupted 
Mrs.  Freeman,  laughing ;  "  but,  go  on,  my  dear,  I  am 
all  attention." 

Grace  heg^n  with  diffidence :  she  described  the  early 
attachment  between  Belgrave  Mansel  and  herself,  her 
filler's  filtering  approval  and  encouragement  of  it, 
and  the  tragic  events  which  had  totally  overthrown  all 
her  hopes  of  happiness — everything,  in  fiict,  in  her 
brief  but  eventful  history,  was  told,  without  reserve; 
and  Mrs.  Freeman's  tears  flowed  plentifully  over  the 
tragic  tale. 

"  But,  after  all  this,  Grace,  dear  Grace/'  she  ob- 
served— 'though  I  acknowledge  it  was  hard  to  be 
sqwrated,  when  your  hearts  were  so  united,  I  still 
remain  true  to  the  interest  of  Sir  George,  and,  yon 
must  allow  me  to  add,  your  own  interest.  I  am  not 
one  who  laughs  at  the  tender  ties  of  a  first  afiection, 
and  thinks  it  is  to  be  broken  without  pain  or  remorse ; 
but  I  am  convinced,  Grace,  that  your  romantic  disposi- 
tion, and  the  tenderness  of  your  heart,  has  led  you  to 
magnify  the  merits  and  attractions  of  this  young  man, 
in  proportion  to  his  misfortunes.  But,  even  supposing 
he  is  all  you  say  and  think  he  is,  my  dear,  how  slight 
is  the  chance  that  you  will  ever  meet  him  again? 
Besides,  Grace,  if  you  did  but  know  as  well  as  I  do 
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the  little  probability  that  a  man  will  retain  his  con* 
stancy  towards  a  female,  however  amiable  and  esti*- 
mable,  when  he  is  absent  for  years,  months,  or  even 
weeks — ^for  I  have  known  weeks  even  eradicate  a  pas- 
sion so  violent  that  ^— 
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I  would  pledge  my  existence  upon  Belgrave's 
faith,"  interrupted  Grace,  warmly. 

"  Well,  we  will  not  dispute  it,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Free- 
man, hastily.  ^'  Put  on  your  bonnet,  and  dry  your  eyes, 
for  I  want  you  to  go  out  with  me,  that  we  may  have 
some  sober  counsel  together  upon  another  subject.'* 

This  subject  proved  to  be  the  annoyances  of  which 
both  complained  from  Mrs.  Stevens'  conduct,  and 
which  had  originated  this  conversation. 

Mrs.  Freeman,  indeed,  had  a  proposal  to  make,  to 
which,  as  usual,  she  soon^  by  her  persuasive  mode  of 
putting  the  case,  even  though  it  appeared  at  first  re- 
pulsive, she  eventually  brought  Grace  to  agree.  This 
was,  that  they  should,  without  giving  Mrs.  Stevens 
any  intimation  or  explanation  of  their  motives,  leave 
the  house,  and  retire  to  a  little  cottage,  about  a  mile 
from  the  city,  which  belonged,  Mrs.  Freeman  said,  to 
a  near  relation  of  hers^  and  which  had  been  offered  her, 
free  of  rent. 

It  was  so  contrary  to  Grace's  disposition,  to  act  with 
duplicity,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  to  act  clandes- 
tinely, that  it  cost  Mrs.  Freeman  a  long  hour's  oratory, 
eloquent  as  she  was  on  subjects  in  which  she  was 
interested,  to  reconcile  her  to  the  measure ;  but  Grace, 
when  she  had  once  given  her  consent  to  it,  became 
even  more  anxious  than  her  friend  that  it  should  bo 
speedily  put  in  execution. 
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So  irksome,  indeed,  it  was  to  her  to  meet  Mrs. 
Stevens,  under  the  consciousness  that  she  (Grace)  was 
going  to  act  in  a  manner  that  the  latter  would  feel 
she  had  a  right  to  complain  of,  that  she  would  infinitely 
have  preferred,  if  it  had  been  possible,  never  to  have 
returned  to  the  house  again ;  and  her  feeling^  resembled 
more  those  of  a  condemned  culprit  than  anything  else, 
when  her  landlady  herself  opened  the  door  to  them, 
on  their  return. 

To  make  the  matter  still  worse,  Mrs.  Stevens  was 
in  the  humour  to  be  gracious.  Grace's  downcast  and 
agitated  look,  and  the  hurried  manner  in  which  she 
attempted  to  pass  her,  excited  the  good  woman's  in- 
terest and  curiosity ;  and  she  detained  her,  by  putting 
her  hand,  with  an  air  of  familiar  kindness,  on  her 
(Grace's)  arm,  as  the  latter  was  hastily  following  Mrs. 
Freeman  up  iBtairs. 

"  What  a  hurry  you  are  always  in,  now.  Miss  Wood- 
ford," she  observed ;  "  surely  you  have  enough  of  my 
sister's  company,  all  day  and  night,  sometimes  to  bestow 
a  few  minutes  on  an  old  friend." 

Grace  murmured  a  confused  and  indistinct  apology. 

"  It's  no  compliment  to  tell  you  so,"  continued  Mrs. 
Stevens,  '^  but  I  can't  help  noticing  that  you  don't  look 
well,  to  day.  Your  long  walks  don't  seem,  indeed, 
much  to  agree  with  you ;  for,  I've  noticed,  two  or  three 
times,  that  you've  come  home,  looking  much  worse, 
and  more  out  of  sperritSy  than  you  was  when  you  went 
out.  But,  come  into  the  parlour;  it's  my  birthday, 
and  you  must  have  a  glass  of  my  own  gooseberry  wine ; 
I've  just  tapped  a  bottle,  and  very  good  it  is,  I  assure 
you.    Now,  I  wont  be  refused,  you  know,  so  don't  put 

21.  3  R 
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on  that  no-thank-ye  face,  or  else  I  shall  be  aftonted, 
I  assure  you.'* 

Grace  could  no  longer  decline  the  unnsually  friendly 
invitation ;  she  ventured,  indeed^  to  hint  that  it  would 
be  better  to  include  Mrs.  Freeman,  who  lingered  half 
way  up  the  stairs,  listening,  and  waiting  for  her  to  join 
her;  but  Mrs.  Stevens  hastily  and  snappishly  put  a 
negative  on  the  proposal. 

'^  My  sister's  got  no  such  good  will  towards  me,  that 
I  should  ask  her  to  drink  my  health/'  she  observed. 
'^  Besides,  it's  very  odd  that  I  can't  have  a  minute's 
talk  with  you,  but  Susan  must  be  lugged  into  it.  She 
may  wish  you  well,  and  I  dare  say  does ;  but  she  cant 
wish  you  better  than  I  do,  and  that  you  ought  to  know> 
Miss  Grace,  though  you  seem  to  have  forgot  it  lately." 

It  cost  Grace  a  most  painful  effort  to  contradict  this 
assertion,  and  assure  Mrs.  Stevens  that  she  had  never 
doubted  her  friendly  feelings ;  but  she  saw  it  was  ex- 
pected she  should  do  so,  and  she  had  not  courage  to 
disappoint  her  companion,  or  to  avow  that  she  had 
indeed,  for  some  time  past,  learned  to  regard  her  rather 
as  an  enemy  than  a  friend. 

The  gooseberry  wine  was,  as  the  maker  of  it  de- 
clared, 80  good^  that  it  tempted  her  to  add  a  second 
and  third  glass  to  the  one  which  she  said  she  had 
taken  before;  and,  in  proportion  as  Mrs.  Stevens 
became  more  elevated,  her  professions  of  friendliness 
and  kind  intentions  towar<b  Grace  became  warmer. 

*^  You  think,  I  dare  say,"  she  observed,  *'  that  be- 
cause I'm  too  busy  and  got  too  much  to  think  of  to 
run  up  and  down  to  you,  or  spend  all  my  time  with 
you,  as  my  sister  does,  that  I  don't  care  anything  about 
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yoa  ;  bat  you're  quite  mistaken,  I  assure  you.  I  pass 
many  an  hour,  when  I  ought  to  be  asleep  in  my  bed, 
in  thinking  and  contriving  what  can  be  done  for  you ; 
and^  I  assure  you,  too,  that  when  I'm  fretting  and 
stewing  about  Mr.  Lovell's  unaccountable  silence  and 
neglect,  it's  more  on  your  account  than  my  own ;  be^ 
cause,  I'm  pretty  sure  I  shall  get  my  money,  some  time 
or  another.  And,  indeed,  as  you  know,  I've  no  reason 
to  think  otherwise,  but  that  there  is  that  in  the  large 
trunk  he's  left  behind  him  that  would  pay  me  double 
and  double:  he  told  me  to  be  careful  of  it,  for  that 
there  were  articles  of  great  value  in  it ;  and,  I'm  sure, 
I  never  found  any  reason  to  doubt  his  word.  So,  you 
see,  my  dear,  if  I'm  a  bit  cross  and  fidget ty  about  him 
sometimes,  it  can't  be  on  my  own  account  half  so  much 
as  yours." 

Grace  was  unable  to  contradict  this,  though  the 
assertion  gave  her  more  pain  than  pleasure;  for  it 
seemed  to  convict  her  of  ingratitude,  and  render  the 
act  she  meditated,  in  quitting  Mrs.  Stevens'  house^  one 
of  the  vilest  treachery. 

Mrs.  Freeman's  shrewd  and  penetrating  look  in- 
standy  detected  the  cause  of  Grace's  uneasiness,  when 
the  latter,  at  last,  got  away  from  her  too  obliging  land* 
lady,  who  was  just  now  as  prodigal  of  her  kindness 
and  fiivours,  as  she  had  latterly  been  the  reverse. 

^^  You  surely  are  not  silly  enough  to  be  imposed  upon 
to  think  my  sister's  professions  really  sincere,  my  dear 
Grace?"  she  demanded,  when  the  latter,  in  reply  to 
her  questions,  acknowledged  the  feelings  which  Mrs. 
Sterens'  unexpected  kindness  had  produced  in  her 
bosom. 
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^WhatmotiTe  can  she  have  for  attempting  to  im-% 
pose  upon  me  ?"  returned  Grace. 

Mrs.  Freeman  laughed. 

**  Do  you  not  know,  my  dear,  that  an  extra  glass  or 
two  always  makes  my  sister  very  sentimental  ?  If  yon 
had  not  have  happened  to  come  in  her  way,  just  now, 
she  would  have  found  Some  one  dse  to  lavish  her 
extraordinary  kindness  upon.  I  have  actually  seen  her 
embrace  poor  Becky,  in  her  overflowing  kindness,  one 
evening;  aud,  you  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  how  much 
sincerity  there  could  be  in  that.  Indeed,  as  the  poor 
girl  said,  she  dreaded  to  see  her  ifie^^u^  so  loving,  for 
she  was  sure  to  be  ten  times  more  cross  and  dissatisfied 
the  next  morning.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  you  mcar- 
tified,  Grace,*'  continued  Mrs.  Freeman ;  *'  but,  if  you 
are  still  inclined  to  believe  in  my  sister's  professions, 
I  would  eertainly  advise  you  to  make  trial  of  them, 
to-morrow  morning,  by  requesting  of  her  some  trivial 
favour:  you  would  soon  be  convinced  that  all  her 
liberality  and  kindness  vanishes,  as  the  spirit  of  her 
gooseberry  wine  evaporates." 

Grace,  however,  was  spared  the  proposed  trial,  for 
Mrs.  Freeman  took  especial  care,  that  during  the  day, 
she  should  have  no  opportunity  of  encountering  her 
sister,  who,  as  it  appeared,  had  herself  no  disposition 
to  oppose  her,  Mrs.  Freeman's,  intended  removal, 
which,  by  accident,  she  discovered,  without,  however, 
suspecting,  as  it  appeared,  that  Grace  had  any  concent 
in  it,  or  intended  to  share  it. 

The  real  hct  was,  that  Mrs.  Freeman  had  contrived 
to  impress  her  sister  with  a  belief,  that  she  had  at 
length  procured  a  situation,  in  a  fomily  similar  to  that 
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she  liad  before  held;  and  Mrs.  Stevens  at  once  felt 
rejoiced^  that  Susan^  as  she  called  her^  was  once  more 
getting  into  the  way  of  making  money  again,  and  that 
she  would  thus  be  relieved  of  the  presence  oi  one,  whom 
for  many  reasons  she  disliked  being  her  inmate. 

Unsuspected  and  unobserved.  Choice's  trunk  was 
carried  out  together  with  her  friend's,  to  the  coach, 
which  the  latter  had  sent  for. 

''  Yon  may  as  well  see  me  to  my  new  home^  Ghracej*^ 
said  she,  contriving  that  Mrs.  Stevens  should  hear  her ; 
*^  the  ride  will  do  you  good,  and  it  will  not  be  far  for 
you  to  walk  back." 

Grrace  made  no  reply;  her  heart  recoiled  from  the 
deceit  she  was  practising,  but  in  obedience  to  Mrs. 
Freeman's  instructions,  her  bonnet  and  shawl  were 
hastily  thrown  on,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  she  was  in 
the  coach,  and  out  of  sight  of  the  house  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  so  many  misfortunes  and  sufferings 
to  her. 

To  Grace's  surprise,  instead  of  proceeding  at  once 
to  the  cottage  which  was  to  he  their  foture  residence, 
the  coach  drew  up  to  the  door  of  a  house,  at  a  very 
short  distance  from  the  place  they  had  quitted. 

"  Will  you  forgive  me,  dearest  Grace,  if  I  acknow- 
ledge I  have  practised  a  deception  on  you  ?*'  said  Mrs. 
Freeman,  as  soon  as  soon  as  they  were  alone  in  the 
little  parlour  to  which  they  had  been  shown.  "  Nay, 
do  not  look  so  alarmed,"  she  continued,  '^  for  it  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  recede,  if  you  refuse  your  consent  to  my 
plans.  I  have,  it  is  true,  ventured  to  deceive  you,  so 
for,  because  I  feanid,  that  had  I  told  the  whole  truth, 
that  I  am  going  to  London,  instead  of  remaining  in 
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this  neighbourhood^  your  timid  nature  would  have 
induced  you  to  have  shrunk  from  the  risk  of  accom- 
panying me/* 

**  To  London  1**  repeated  Grace,  with  consternation ; 

^'  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman^  what  should  you what 

can  I  possibly  do  in  London  T' 

"  Every  thing,  my  dear,  that  you  cannot  do  here," 
replied  Mrs.  Freeman;  ''you  will  there  be  aUe  to 
turn  your  industry  and  talents  to  good  advantage,  and 
those  with  my  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  a  few  respectable  connections,  which  I  can  boast 
of,  will  soon  set  us  above  the  frowns  of  the  world ;  but 
as  I  said  before,  Grace,  it  is  not  too  late  for  you  to 
recede,  if  you  dislike  the  plan,  it  will  be  easy  for  you 
to  return  to  my  sister,  and  lay  all  the  blame  on  me ; 
I  do  not  care  what  she  says,  or  thinks  of  me." 

To  London — ^it  was  was  a  formidable  undertaking-^ 
she  would  then  be  a  hundred  miles  farther  off  dear 

XJan ;  and  besides,  Maria,  her  poor  Maria,  should 

she  come  back,  and  not  find  her  there Oh,  no, 

she  could  not — she  dare  not  run  that  risk;  and  she 
turned  to  Mrs.  Freeman,  to  express  her  dissent,  but 
the  look  she  met,  was  so  earnest,  so  imploring,  that 
her  resolution  failed  her,  and  she  remained  in  silent 
perplexity,  unable  to  come  to  a  resolution  how  she 
should  decide. 

''Dearest  Grace,  can  I  have  any  motives,  but  for 
your  interest/'  said  Mrs.  Freeman,  in  her  most  insi- 
nuating tone  of  voice;  "but  I  will  not  attempt  to 
influence  yon.  I  am  sorry,  heartily  sorry,  I  have  so 
&r  tried  to  bias  you,  for  your  look  reproaches  me." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  you  mistake,  indeed  you  do ;  how  can 
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I  reproach  you !  bow  can  I  feel  otherwise  than  gratefal 
to  you !"  exdaimed  Grace ;  "  but  it  is  such  a  long  way 

from " 

^'  From  whom^  dear  V*  said  her  companion^  obsenring* 
her  hesitation ;  **  there  can  be  no  place,  now,  that  you 
can  consider  your  home,  more  than  another,  you  have 
none  either  in  Bath,  or  in  Wales,  that  you  can  reckon 
upon  as  friends ;  and  besides,  if,  as  I  trust  and  believe 
you  are,  prosperous,  in  London,  it  will  be  as  easy  for 
you  to  renew  your  intercourse  with  them  there,  as  here. 
It  would  cost  you  very  little  more,  to  go  from  London, 

than  from  here  to    Llan ,  and  a    few  miles    in 

txavelling,  can  make  little  difiSerence  to  you,  and  I ; 

but  I  am  wasting  time,  dearest  Grace,  and  doing,  too, 
what  I  did  not  wish  to  do,  trying  to  persuade  you." 

Grace  again  tried  seriously  and  calmly  to  run  over 
in  her  own  mind,  the  various  motives,  both  for  and 
against  the  step  Mrs.  Freeman  proposed;  but  her 
thoughts  were  all  a  chaos,  the  project  had  come  so 
suddenly  upon  her,  she  was  so  totally  unprepared  for 
a  serious  consideration  of  what  she  would,  but  a  few 
minutes  before,  considered  totally  impracticable,  that 
she  still  wavered  and  hesitated,  without  being  able  to 
adduce  a  single  argument,  either  for  or  against,  except 
that  which  forced  itself  upon  her,  by  the  recollection, 
that  her  purse  did  not  contain  a  third  part  of  the  sum, 
which  she  reckoned,  would  be  necessary  for  her  travell- 
ing expences. 
'^  How  can  I  possibly  think  of  going  with  you,"  she 

observed,  "  without  the  means  of  paying  even " 

"If   that  is  the   only    objection,  dearest    Grace," 
replied  Mrs.  Freeman ;   "  set  your  heart  at  rest,  for  I 
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will  confess  to  you,  that  relying^  perhaps^  too  sanguinely 
on  your  attachment  to  me^  I  have  actually  paid  your 
coach  hire;  and  see^  they  are  already  putting  the 
luggage  into  the  coach^  you  must  decide^  therefore,  my 
dear  girl,  immediately,  for  in  ten  minutes  more,  we  must 
be  either  separated,  perhaps,  for  ever,  or  our  interests 
have  become  one,  and  inseparable." 

Grace  could  no  longer  hesitate. 

''  I  will  go  with  you,"  she  exclaimed,  grasping  Mrs. 
Freeman's  hand. 

*^  There  spoke  my  own  dear  Ghrace !  Oh,  how  happy 
you  have  made  me.  Oh,  yes,  I  knew  you  would  not 
desert  me,  that  you  would  see  my  little  stratagem  in  its 
true  light,  as  only  arising  from  my  attachment  to  yoa; 
but  stay,  Grace,  there  is  a  person  whom  I  can  send  a 
message  by,  to  my  sister,  for  I  shouldn't  like  to  leave 
her  in  suspense,  as  to  what  has  become  of  us  both." 

Mrs.  Freeman  flew  out  of  the  room,  as-  she  spoke, 
and  the  moment  after,  Grace  beheld  her  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  man,  whose  eyes  were  directed  with  a  look 
of  earnest  curiosity  towards  the  window,  at  which  she 
was  seated. 

In  another  minute,  he  disappeared,  and  >Mrs.  Free- 
man, returning  to  the  room,  with  a  flutter  of  exultation 
and  triumph,  exclaimed, 

'*  Now,  Grace,  the  coach  is  ready,  dear." 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

"  Is  all  the  coansel  that  we  two  have  shared, 
*        *    the  hoars  that  we  have  spent. 

«        *    O  !  and  is  aU  forgot !" 

Sbakspeabb. 

A  passionate  admirer  of  the  beauties  of  nature^  and 
powerfully  impressed  with  the  striking  contrast  of  the 
eoltivated  scenery  which  now  surroanded  her  to  the 
wild  and  rude  charms  of  her  native  hills^  Grace  soon 
foi^got  all  unpleasant  reflections  in  their  contemplation. 
Mrs.  Freeman  was  all  kindness  and  attention  to  the 
inexperienced  traveller.  There  was  only  one  passenger 
beside  themselves^  an  elderly  man^  who,  muffled  up  in 
great  coat,  welsh  wig,  and  flannel  stockings,  seemed 
totally  absorbed  in  his  own  contemplations,  and  at 
length,  gave  audible  notice  that  he  took  no  interest  in 
their  discussions^  by  covering  his  face  with  his  hand- 
kerchief, and  snoring  in  the  comer  into  which  he  had 
settled  himself,  on  his  first  entrance  into  the  coach,  as 
if  detennined  to  make  himself  extremely  comfortable, 
without  any  regard  to,  or  even  appearing  to  heed  that 
be  had  any  fellow  passengers. 

Grace,  was,  therefore,  totally  unrestrained  in  her 
observations  and  comments,  except  that  she  delivered 
them  in  a  tone  so  soft,  that  it  could  not  interrupt  the 
slumbers  of  their  companion,  and  Mrs.  Freeman  did 
her  best  towards  keeping  up  her  interest  in  the  passing 

22  3  s 
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scene,  by  pointings  out  the  remarkable  places,  naming 
tbe  different  gentlemen's  seats  they  passed,  and  relating 
anecdotes  connected  with  their  owners. 

'^  You  have  travelled  this  road  often,  then,'*  observed 
Grace. 

**  Yes,  so  often,  my  dear,  that  I  know  every  mile  of 
it  as  well  as  I  do  the  streets  and  squares  in  the  west 
end  of  London.  Ah,  Grace,  there  will  be  the  sights 
and  wonders  for  you  to  see,  such  shops,  such  magni- 
ficent shops,  and  dresses,  and  company,  and  promenades. 
Oh  I  Bath  is  nothing  to  it !" 

Grace's  thoughts  were  in  a  moment  substracted  from 
the  present  scene;  she  was  recalling  to  her  memory 
her  first  hnpressions  when  she  entered  Bath,  the 
despair  she  had  felt  at  the  prospect  of  living  perpetually 
in  such  a  crowd  of  people,  and  enclosed  in  among  so 
many  houses,  and  her  inability  to  comprehend,  or  to 
riiare  the  delight  which  her  mother  and  Maria  appeared 
^  tb^feel  in  the  exchange,  which,  to  her,  was  a  source  of 
so  much  regret. 

The  recollection  brought  with  it  a  train  of  melan- 
choly thoughts,  and  banished  the  expression  of  surprise, 
which  she  was  about  to  give  utterance  to,  at  the 
enthusiastic  tone  in  which  Mrs.  Freeman  spoke  of  the 
metropolis,  though  she  had  always  professed  the  most 
extreme  weariness  and  dislike  of  crowded  cities,  and 
their  accompaniments,  empty  show,  and  parade,  and 
luxury,  and  noise,  and  extravagance. 

*'You  must  not  look  so  grave,  dearest,  or  I  shaU 
begin  to  think,  that  you  already  repent  .accompanying 
me,"  observed  Mrs.  Ifreeman,  with  her  usual  tender- 
ness ;  '*  but  sure  I  am,  Grace,  that  I  have  done  the 
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'very  best  for  your  interest^  and  that  before  long»  yon 
and  I  both  shall  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves 
on  having  ventured  on  this  step;  but  a  truce  to  all 
moralizing,  we  stop  here  to  dinner,  and  my  appetite 
is  too  keen  to  admit  of  my  talking/' 

Their  sleepy  companion,  now,  began  to  give  signs 
of  returning  animation,  his  handkerchief  was  consigned 
to  his  pocket,  his  wig  drawn  still  lower  over  his  eyes, 
his  immense  travelling  shawl  brought  higher  over  his 
chin,  and  due  attention  bestowed  upon  the  other  parts 
of  his  accoutrements. 

*^  I  wonder  whether  this  dummy  dines  with  us,  or 
whether  he  will  be  as  unsociable  at  his  meals,  as  he 
has  hitherto  appeared,"  whispered  Mrs.  Freeman,  as 
she  leaned  her  head—together  with  Grace,  who  was 
seated  opposite  to  her — out  of  the  coach  window. 

Grace,  ten  minutes  before,  would  have,  thought  it  a 
matter  of  very  little  consequence  which  he  did ;  but, 
withiki  those  ten  minutes,  her  thoughts  of  him  had 
undergone  a  considerable  revolution ;  for,  once  she  had 
accidentally  encountered  his  eyes,  and  had  felt  them 
so  overpowering,  so  totally  unlike  what  she  should  have 
expected  from  his  age  and  infirmities,  and  seeming 
apathy,  that  she  was  absolutely  startled ;  but  she  had 
been,  if  possible,  still  more  startled  by,  the  moment 
after,  detecting  Mrs.  Freeman  frowning  at  him,  as  if 
to  repress  any  similar  manifestation  of  his  —  what 
should  she  call  it  ?  not  admiration,  for  that  word  would 
not  express  what  his  eyes  conveyed. 

''  I  don't  half  like  that  old  man,  my  dear,"  said  her 
companion,  when  they  were  alone  in  the  room  to  which 
they  were  shown,  and  in  which  the  cloth,  &c.,  was 
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already  prepared  for  dinner.  ''  I  saw  he  quite  oonfoaed 
yon  with  his  stare ;  bat,  I  don't  think  he*ll  do  it  again, 
far  I  gave  him  a  look  which  he  seemed  to  understand." 

Had  Grace  known  more  of  the  world  than  she  did, 
or  had  she  been  prone  to  suspicion,  or  could  by  any 
possibiUty  have  attached  suspicion  to  her  warm -hearted 
and  afiectionate  friend,  she  would  certainly  have  tbooght, 
if  sho  had  not  said,  that  the  old  man  and  Mrs.  Free- 
man understood  each  other  much  more  readily  than 
strangers  usually  do,  between  whom  not  a  word  had 
passed ;  for,  their  fellow-traveller's  grunting,  wheezing 
observation  of  '^ Beg  pardon, ladies;  hope  I  don't  dis- 
turb you,"  when  he  first  entered  the  coach,  had  neither 
received,  or  seemed  to  expect  to  receive,  a  reply  from 
either  of  them.  But,  the  innocent,  unsuspecting  girl 
found,  in  Mrs.  Freeman's  explanation,  a  perfect  solu- 
tion of  the  riddle  that  for  the  last  few  minutes  had 
tormented  her ;  and  she  felt  still  more  gratitude  to  the 
kind  friend  who  had  been  thus  roused  from  her  usual 
timidity,  in  her  defisnce. 

Though  but  a  young  traveller,  Grace's  experieaoe  of 
the  exorbitant  charges  at  the  inns  at  which  they  had 
stopped,  when  she  had  journeyed  with  h^  mother  from 

Uan to  Bath,  had  sufficiently  enlightened  her  <»i 

the  subject  to  know  that  the  dinner  of  fiywls,  ham, 
tarts,  &c.,  which  was  now  set  before  them,  was  mndi 
more  expensive  than  the  limited  finances  of  her  com- 
panion would  allow ;  and  hurt  and  vexed  at  the  idea, 
that  it  was  on  her  account  Mrs.  Freeman  had  incurred 
this  extravagant  expense,  she  ventured  to  express  her 
regret  that  it  should  have  been  thought  necessary. 

*'  *  Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  you,'  as  the  po^ 
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says,  my  dear/'  replied  Mrs.  Freeman,  laughing. 
^ Don't  you  remember  the  line?  I  don't  know  who 
wrote  it,  bnt  I  recollect  it's  in  the  Speaker  that  we 
all  learnt  in,  at  school,  and  I  believe  it's  almost  all  I 
do  remember  about  it;  but  it's  quite  a  maxim  with 
me,  I  assure  you,  never  to  stand  hesitating  about  conse- 
quences, but  to  enjoy  life,  wherever  I've  the  opportunity; 
And,  indeed,  Grace,  after  all,  what  u  the  use  of  sta&d- 
ing",  shilly-shallying,  and  making  faces  at  trifles  ?  weVe 
got  bnt  a  few  years  to  live,  and  why  shouldn't  we 
enjoy  them  as  much  as  ever  we  can  ?" 

Grace  could  not  deny  the  wisdom  of  this  observa- 
tion; yet,  there  was  something  so  flippant  in  its  de- 
livery— something  that  seemed  so  unlike  the  gentle^ 
reflective^  sentimental,  and  decorous  Mrs.  Freeman^ 
and  that  appeared  to  insinuate  so  much  more  than  the 
precise  words  conveyed,  that  she  involuntarily  shrunk 
from  continuing  the  subject,  and,  with  a  feeling  of 
indefinable  distrust  and  dissatisfaction,  took  her  place 
at  the  table,  in  silence. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ladies,"  said  the  innkeeper,  who 
himself  waited  upon  them,  as  he  placed  one  of  the 
dishes  on  the  table,  ''but  the  deaf  gentleman  that 
came  by  the  same  coach  with  you,  and,  it  seems,  can 
hardly  understand  a  word  that's  said  to  him,  made  a 
mistake,  and  did  not  order  any  dinner  for  himself, 
thinking  that  the  coach  company  all  dined  together. 
It's  too  late,  now,  to  provide  him  any;  but,  if  you 
vould  have  the  goodness  to  allow  him  to  dine  with 
you, " 

*'  Upon  my  word,  sir,  it  is  an  intrusion  I  don't  ap- 
prove of.    I  am  not  fond  of  associating  with  strangers," 
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said  Mrs.  Freeman,  with  a  great  deal  of  assumed 
dimity.    '^  Bat,  howerer,  if  the  person  is  really  VHkAj 

to  go  without  a  dinner Grace,  my  dear,  I  think 

we  must  admit  him  V* 

Grace,  ci  course,  could  not  diss^t ;  and,  in  a  few 
moments,  the  host  introduced  the  stranger,  observing, 
at  the  same  time — 

*'  He  needn't  be  any  incumbrance  to  you,  ladies,  ftr 
he's  as  deaf  as  a  post ;  and  I've  been  obliged  to  bawl 
till  I'm  hoarse,  to  make  him  understand  how  matters 
stood." 

During  the  whole  time  of  dinner,  the  stranger^  at- 
tention seemed  entirely  absorbed  in  the  good  things 
which  were  placed  before  him,  and  to  which  he  did 
ample  justice,  Mrs.  Freeman  assiduously  helping  him, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  indulging  many  arch  and  free 
remarks  on  the  excellence  of  his  appetite,  and  the  gottf 
with  which  he  relished  his  dinner. 

Grace,  indeed,  felt  sometimes  no  slight  onbarrassment 
at  the  liberties  in  which  her  friend  indulged  herself, 
when  they  were  left  alone  with  the  old  man ;  and  die 
could  not  help  sometimes  raising  her  eyes,  with  a  lode 
of  fearful  investigation,  to  his  countenance,  to  be  certain 
that  he  really  was  incapable  of  hearing  and  compre- 
hending the  remarks  which,  she  thought,  would  have 
better  fallen  from  any  one's  lips  than  those  of  a  delicate 
female. 

The  traveller,  however,  still  ate  on,  without  seeming 
to  be  conscious  that  he  was  the  subject  of  those  arch 
smiles  and  grimaces  which  Mrs.  Freeman  so  liberally 
bestowed  upon  him;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
repast^  and  after  hastily  swallowing  a  glass  of  wine 
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from  the  bottle  which  the  waiter^  evidently  by  his 
previous  direction^  had  set  before  him,  bowed  and 
departed^  withoat  having  uttered  a  single  word  from 
his  first  entrance. 

'^  The  gentleman  begs  yon  will  take  a  gla^s  of  wine, 
ladies/'  said  the  innkeeper^  re-^tering  the  room. 
'^  The  bill  is  all  settled^  and  the  coachman  will  be 
ready  in  ten  minutes/' 

Mrs.  Freeman  expressed  some  surprise  and  some 
reluctanee  at  being  thus  indebted  to  a  stranger;  but 
the  man  remarked^  with  a  significant  smile^  which 
brought  a  deep  crimson  into  Grace's  cheeky  that  he 
was  sure  the  obligation  lay  on  the  other  side>  and  then 
withdrew,  leaving  them  with  tha  decanter  and  glasses 
before  them* 

'^  Come,  Grace,  we  may  as  well  profit  by  the  old 
fellow's  liberality  as  leave  it  to  the  waiter,"  said  Mrs. 
Freeman,  filling  the  glasses.  ''  I  hope,"  she  continued, 
''that  your  scruples  about  extra  expense  are  now  re- 
moved ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  had  a  kind  of 
presentiment,  when  I  ordered  the  dinner,  that  such 
would  be  the  case;  for  I've  always  been  particularly 
lucky  in  travelling,  and  hardly  ever  paid  a  shilling  for 
anything  I've  had  on  the  road." 

Griuse  felt  still  more  dissatisfied.  Could  this  be 
Mrs.  Freeman,  whom  she  had  looked  up  to  as  a  model 
of  propriety  of  behaviour,  and  as  possessing  a  delicacy 
and  refinement  of  ideas  frr,  infinitely  far  beyond  what' 
might  reasonably  be  expected  for  one  of  her  confined 
education  and  subordinate  situation  in  life  ? 

*^  Now,  don't  look  so  serious,  Grracy,"  rejoined  her 
oompaaion.    "  You  think,  I  see,  that  I  am  wrong  in 
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acceptiog  these  fsvoun  from  a  stranger ;  but,  my  dear, 
when  you  have  seen  as  much  of  the  world  as  I  have, 
you  will  see  the  matter  in  a  very  difiSsrent  light.  And, 
after  all^  what  matters  it  what  he  thinks  of  oar  eating 
a  dinner^  or  drinking  a  bottle  of  wine^  at  his  expense  ? 
In  a  few  honrs^  we  shall  part :  we  go  west ;  he^  in  all 
probability,  due  east ;  for  he  looks  like  an  old  carcase- 
butcher  in  Whitechapel,  or  a  substantial  sugar-baker 
in  Thames  Street,  or  Ratdiff  Highway,  places  that 
your  delicate  little  feet  will  never  visit.  Besides,  I* 
would  lay  twopence  that,  with  all  his  gallantry,  he  has 
got  some  fat,  old,  burly  woman,  at  home,  that  calls 
him  husband ;  and,  perhaps,  a  whole  brood  of  gawky 
sons  and  daughters,  or  even  grand  children.  I'm  sure 
he  looks  old  enough  to  have  as  many  as  old  Methusaleh ; 
so  there's  no  great  danger,  even  if  he  was  to  meet  us 
in  our  promenades,  of  his  claiming  acquaintance  with 
two  smart  young  women  like  you  and  I/' 

It  was  impossible  for  Grace,  whatever  were  her  real 
sensations,  to  refrain  from  smiling  at  the  arch  and 
naive  tone  which  so  well  became  her  gay  companion ; 
yet,  even  while  she,  in  compliance  with  her  repeated 
and  pressing  solicitation,  at  length  accepted  the  glass 
of  wine  the  former  had  poured  out,  she  felt  that  it  was 
not  consistent  with  her  own  sense  of  right,  and  that 
whatev^  might  be  her  real  character — that  which  she 
had  formerly  appeared  in,  or  bar  present  gay,  light, 
and' accommodating  one — ^she  must  possess  consider- 
able  artifice  to  be  able  thus  to  appear  so  totally  distinct 
at  one  time  from  another."  * 

It  was  a  source  of  increased  dissatisfiEu^tion,  too.  to 
Grace,  that,  before  they  quitted  the  diaing-parlour,  h^ 
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Uriend  had  actoally  finished  all  the  wine  that  had  be^i 
left  in  the  decanter. 

Grace^  hereelfj  had  resolutely  reiiised  to  taste  a 
single  drop  more  than  one  glass. 

*'WeIl^  I  don't  get  Madeira  every  day/'  observed 
Mss.  Freeman;  ^'and  as  I  know  it  can't  hurt  me,  I 
sha'n't  leave  a  drop  for  those  that  come  after.  Do^ 
Grace,  be  persuaded,  only  one  little  glass  more." 

Grace,  however,  was  positive  in  her  refusal ;  and  she 
rejoiced  as  much  at  her  own  resolution,  as  she  felt 
ashamed  of  her  companion's  self*indu]gence,  when  she 
beheld  the  significsnt  glance  with  which  the  stranger 
surveyed  the  flashed  cheeks  of  the  latter,  and  then 
turned  his  inquisition  upon  herself. 

Naver,  perhaps,  in  her  life,  had  Grace  assumed  so 
proud,  so  cold,  and  so  haughty  a  look  as  at  that  mo- 
ment. She  felt,  indeed,  in  reality  humiliated ;  but  she 
felt  it  also  necessary  to  let  this  mysterious  and  pene- 
trating old  man  know  that  she  knew  how  to  respect 
herself,  and  that  she  was  not  to  be  compromised  by  the 
imprudence  of  her  companion. 

.  A  very  short  time  elapsed,  before  Mrs.  Freeman's 
hearty  dinner  and  indulgence  afterwards,  had  the  eflbct 
of  quieting  her  somewhat  unruly  vivacity,  she  fell  into 
a  profound  sleep,  and  the  stranger,  again  drawing 
himself  up  into  his  comer,  followed  her  example. 

Grace,  however,  felt  no  inclination  for  repose,  fbr 
the  first  time  in  her  life  she  experienced  the  misery 
of  self-reproach.  She  had  felt  conscious  from  the 
moment  that  she  had  yielded  to  Mrs.  Freeman's 
proposal  to  leave  her  home  clandestinely,  that  it  was 
wrong,  yet,  she  had  cont^ued  to  surrender  up  her  own 

22.  3  T 
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judgment  to  this  woman,  nay,  she  was  still  doing  so^ 
though  now  more  than  half  convinced,  that  she,  Mrs* 
Preeman,  was  far  from  being  a  proper  person  with 
whom  to  associate  herself,  fieur  less  to  rely  impliciUy 
upon  as  a  director  and  guide.  It  was  now,  however, 
too  late  for  her  to  recede,  and  Grace,  as  she  acknow- 
ledged  to  herself  that  it  was  so,  became  still  more 
miserable  and  depressed,  as  the  distance  between  her 
and  her  late  home  rapidly  increased. 

During  the  remainder  of  their  journey,  little  occurred 
to  withdraw  Grace's  attention  from  the  harassing  and 
disquieting  thoughts  which  had  taken  possession  of 
her  mind.  All,  indeed,  which  she  now  beheld,  tended 
to  confirm  her  worst  fears,  for  at  the  next  place  that 
they  stopped  at,  Mrs.  Freeman  recognised  in  the  waiter 
an  old  acquaintance,  and  the  twenty  minutes  that  they 
remained  there  seemed  lengthened  to  hours,  by  her, 
Grace's  impatience  to  get  away  from  a  scene  so 
revolting  to  her  ideas  of  delicacy  and  fiamale  deoonun, 
as  was  now  presented  to  her. 

It  was  not  merely  that  Mrs.  Freeman  threw  aside  all 
reserve,  and  behaved  towards  her  quondam  acquaintance 
with  a  levity  and  freedom  so  totally  at  variance  with 
her  former  manners,  that  Grace  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  recognize  in  her  the  same  person  that 
offended  the  latter,  but  it  was  evident  from  the  waiter's 
recurrence  to  former  transactions,  his  low  impudent 
winks  and  inuendos,  and  disgusting  personal  famili- 
arities whenever  he  entered  the  room,  that  his  former 
knowledge  of  Mrs.  Freeman  had  been  such  as  led  him 
to  regard  her  with  no  feelings  approaching  to  respect. 
Towards  herself,  even,  his  looks  and  manners  were 
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most  ofiensiire;  and  Grrace  looked  anxiously  towards 
the  door  of  the  room^  hefore  which  she  had  seen  their 
deaf  coach  companion  pass  and  repass  several  times 
after  they  entered  the  room,  with  a  feeling,  that  even 
his  ptesence  would  be  a  protection. 

''You're  a  devilish  pretty  girl/'  said  the  impertinent 
waiter,  as  she  turned  away  from  his  instrusive  looks. 
^What  situation  are  you  going  to  seek  in  Lunnun, 
my  dear  ?  for  I  suppose  it's  your  first  appearance  there 
in  any  character,  as  the  play  bills  say,  I  can  tell  that 
by  the  pretty  rose  pink  that  flushes  your  cheek  at 
being  stared  at;  but  you'll  soon  get  rid  of  that  in 
Luxmun,  wont  she  Susan  ?" 

RecaUed,  apparently,  to  more  sobriety  of  feeling 
by  this  observation,  Mrs.  Freeman  resumed  her  usual 
sedateness  of  look  and  manner,  as  she  replied, 

'^  That  young  lady  is  not  going  to  seek  a  situation, 
I  can  assure  you,  Richard,  and  if  I  thought  London 
likely  to  banish  the  modesty  that  is  so  becoming  at 
her  age,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  been  the  means 
of  taking  her  there." 

''  Modesty !"  repeated  the  man  with  a  sneering  laugh, 
'^  modesty,  and  Sue  Freeman's  companion,  I  like  that.'* 

Mrs.  Freeman  frowned. 

^*  It  seems  very  plain,  at  any  rate^  that  you  have  long 
dismisled  all  pretensions  to  modesty  or  even  decency 
of  behaviour,  or  you  would  not  have  made  such  an 
impudent  and  unjust  remark,"  she  observed. 

**  Psha,  nonsense,  what's  the  use  of  trying  to  play 
the  hypocrite  with  me,"  returned  the  man ;  "  the  young 

lady,  I  dare  say, " 

-  '*  The  coach  is  ready,  ladies,"  said  a  female  servant^ 
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hastily  patting  her  head  into  the  room;  ''and  yon, 
Mr.  Did(,  I  wonder  at  your  impudence  to  stand  prating 
there  when  you  ought  to  he  '* 

Grace  did  not  await  to  hear  the  rest  of  this  remon- 
8trance>  nor  did  she  even  as  she  had  hitherto  done, 
regulate  her  movements  by  her  companion's,  for  witbeot 
even  looking  to  see  whether  the  latter  followed  her^ 
she  instantly  obeyed  the  welcome  summons,  and  was 
seated  in  the  coach  before  either  of  her  former  com- 
panions. 

The  saucy  waiter,  in  spite  of  his  fellow  servant's 
reproof,  accompanied  Mrs.  Freeman  to  the  coach  door. 

*'  How  I  wish  I  was  going  along  with  you.  Sue,"  he 
observed.  ''  Do  you  remember  when  you  and  I  went 
down  from  Lunnun  to  Brighton  together,  you  could 
blush  then  almost  as  pretty  as  your  companion  there." 

Grace  turned  from  his  impertinence,  and  beheld  the 
eyes  of  their  deaf  companion  peering  over  the  hand- 
kerchief in  which  the  lower  part  of  his  face  was  muffled, 
as  if  watching  the  eflbet  of  the  man's  insolent  remarks 
upon  her. 

''I  have  surely  seen  those  eyes  before,"  thought 
Grace,  almost  starting  as  she  encountered  the  keen 
glance,  which,  however,  was  immediately  withdrawn 
as  with  apparent  apathy  and  inattention ;  the  stranger 
occupied  himself  in  buttoning  himself  up  to  the  chin, 
drawing  his  large  gouty  stockings  which  were  rolled 
above  his  knees  still  higher,  and  altogether  seeming 
intent  only  on  making  comfortable  arrangements  for 
the  remainder  of  the  journey. 

"The  fellow  is  grown  quite  a  puppy,"  said  Mrs. 
Freeman,  as  she  drew  in  her  head  from  the  adieus  of 
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the  waiter^  who  continued  to  talk  to  her  until  the  coach 
drove  on.  "  He  vas  a  footman^  my  dear^  in  the  family 
that  I  first  lived  with/'  she  continued,  addressing 
GgHfH^  in  a  tone  of  apology ;  ^*  and  as  he  was  then  quite 
a  raw  country  boy,  and  I  a  simple  inexperienced  girl, 
and  were,  besides,  both  from  the  same  part  of  the 
country,  we  naturally  clung  to  one  another,  and  were 
almost  like  brother  and  sister,  as  I  may  say.  Richard, 
indeed,  I  believe  would  fain  have  looked  upon  me  in  a 
more  tender  light,  but  I  never  gave  him  any  encourage- 
ment, and  all  he  said  now,  is  nothing  but  mere  impu- 
dence and  rhodomontade." 

Grrace  made  no  reply  to  this  attempt  at  apology  or 
explanation,  for  she  felt  convinced  that  whatever  might 
have  been  the  origin  of  her  companion's  acquaintance 
with  this  man,  he  had  certainly  during  it  lost  all 
respect  for  her,  if  he  had  ever  felt  any,  and  she  there* 
Sore  felt  no  inclination  to  discuss  his  present  conduct. 

During  the  remainder  of  their  journey,  nothiog 
occurred  of  sufficient  consequence  to  withdraw  her 
thoughts  firom  the  unpleasant  subject  that  occupied 
them,  and  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  with  no 
disposition  to  shore  the  satisfaction  that  was  visible  in 
her  companion's  countenance  and  manners,  that  she  at 
length  found  herself  in  London. 

At  the  White  Horse  Cellar  they  alighted,  a  hackney 
eoBch  was  called,  the  deaf  gentleman  Vith  more  solici- 
tude and  gallantry  than  he  had  before  shown,  super- 
intended the  placing  their  luggage  in  the  coach,  handed 
them  both  into  it,  and  waited  until  Mrs.  Freeman 
having  directed  the  coachman  to  drive  tO  No.  — , 
Crawford  Street,  Marylebone^  bade  him  adieu. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 

The  face  was  young  stiU,  bat  iti  happy  lock 
Was  goDe ;  the  cheek  had  lost  its  ooloar,  and 
The  lip  its  smile ; — ^the  light  that  once  had  played 
Like  sunshine  in  those  eyes,  was  quenched  and  dim. 
For  tears  had  wasted  it ;  her  long  dark  hair 
Floated  upon  her  foreliead,  in  loose  waves, 
Unbraided ;  and  upon  her  pale  thin  hand 
Har  head  was  bent,  as  if  in  pain ; — ^no  trace 
Was  left  ol  that  sweet  gaiety  which  once 
Seemed  as  if  grief  could  darken  not, — as  care 
Would  pass  and  leave  behind  no  memory. 

L.  £•  Lt. 

*^Now,  then,  dear  Grrace,  let  me  welcome  you  t<^ 
London,  and  I  trust,  to  wealth  and  happiness,*'  said 
Mrs.  Freeman,  in  her  most  fascinating  tone,  as  she. 
threw  herself  on  a  sofiBi,  in  a  smartly  furnished  apart- 
ment, on  the  first  floor  of  the  house  at  which  she 
alighted,  and  where,  it  appeared — ^from  the  greeting  of 
the  female  who  received  them  at  the  door,  and  imme- 
diately ushered  them  up  stairs — they  were  expected 
guests. 

Grace  sighed  deeply,  but  made  no  reply. 

"  You  do  not  appear  satisfied,  my  dear  girl,*'  resumed 
her  companion,  after  looking  at  her  for  some  time,  a» 
if  scrutinizing^  the  thoughts  which  were  passing  in  the 
poor  girl's  mind.  ''Does  not  this  place  answer  your 
expectations  ?"  and  she  glanced  round  the  room  with 
an  air  of  conscious  satisfaction,  which  was  totally  at 
variance  with  her  question. 
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^'A  much  more  humble  home  would  satisfy  my 
expectations/'  retained  Grace^  in  a  desponding  tone ; 
'^  and  I  will  confess  the  truth.  I  have  been  thinking, 
that  a  less  expensive  one  would  be  far  more  suitable  to 
our  finances." 

*'  Excuse  me,  Miss  Woodford/'  returned  Mrs.  Free- 
man. ^'  I  cannot  but  consider  that  you  ought  to  allow 
me  to  be  the  best  judge  of  this  matter ;  we  have  come 
here^  you  know^  dear  Grace/'  she  continued^  resuming 
her  sprightliness^  ^^to  seek  our  fortunes^  and  if  you 
knew  as  much  of  the  world  as  I  do^  you  would  know 
that  there's  nothing  to  be  done  without  appearance  and 
shew*  Do  -you  suppose^  if  we  were  to  take  a  garret^ 
such  a  beautiful  apartment  for  instance,  as  the  one 
you  have  left  behind  you,  at  Bath— do  you  thinks  I 
say^  that  it  would  be  likely  we  should  have  many  lady 
costomers  climb  up  to  us,  or  whether  any  body  would 
think  very  highly  of  the  fashions  we  should  exhibit  at 
our  windows  ?  I  forgot,  though,  that  it  would  not  be 
very  easy  to  make  that  exhibition,  though  we  mighty 
to  be  sure^  suspend  a  dashing  cap,  or  bonnet,  or  turban, 
at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  from  the  parapet,  as  the 
dyers  do  their  goods.  Well,  you  are  determined  not 
to  laugh,  I  see,  and  so  to  be  as  serious  as  yourself, 
Grace^  I  must,  once  for  all,  assure  you^  that  if  you 
think  I  will  consent  to  live  in  the  hugger-mugger  way 
we  did  at  Mrs.  Stevens'^  you  are  quite  mistaken. 
Nothing  venture,  nothing  have,  is  a  good  old  proverb^ 
and  so  I'm  determined  to  aot  upon  it." 

Grace  was  completely  silenced  by  these  remarks; 
she  felt,  indeed,  tbat  what  Mrs.  Freeman  asserted, 
had  hitherto  been  confirmed  by  her  own  observations. 
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for  certainly^  it  had  bben  most  painfully  forced  upon 
her^  that  show  and  confidence,  almost  uniformly 
triumphed  over  modest  unassuming  merit.  StiU,  how* 
•ever,  she  could  not  feel  satisfied  how  Mrs.  Freeman's 
plans  were  to  be  accomplished.  She  had  heard/ le- 
peatedly,  fi:om  the  latter,  within  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  that  her  resources  were  nearly  exhausted ;  she 
(Mrs.  Freeman)  had  even  hinted,  that  unless  some* 
thing  turned  up  to  her  advantage,  she  should  be  obliged 
Booa  to  dispose  of  some  of  her  superfluous  articles 
of  finery,  such  as  ear-rings,  rin^s,  necklaces,  &c.,  of 
which,  indeed,  she  possessed,  what— <X)nsidering  the 
station  she  had  always  held  in  life — appeared  to  Grace, 
a  surprising  variety.  Yet,  now,  though  their  journey  to 
London  must  have  cost  her  a  considerable  sum,  and  there 
certainly  could  be  no  immediate  prospect  of  a  supply, 
she  seemed  perfectly  at  her  ease,  and,  indeed,  not  to 
give  the  slightest  consideration  to  what  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  style  the  ways  and  means. 

The  first  day  of  their  residence  in  London,  was,  of 
course,  devoted  to  rest  from  the  fatigues  of  their 
journey ;  but,  on  the  second  morning,  Grace,  anxious 
to  lose  no  time  in  commencing  that  course  of  industry, 
which  she  felt  could  alone  enable  her  to  triumph  over 
the  difficulties  of  her  situation,  ventured,  at  breakfast, 
to  hint  to  her  companion,  that  it  would  be  expedient 
to  commence  work  without  fieurther  delay. 

Mrs.  Freeman  smOed. 

^'You  are  a  strange  girl,  Grace,"  she  observed; 
"  I  don't  believe  there's  another  in  the  world,  who 
would,  immediately  after  their  arrival  in  London,  be 
content  to  sit  down  to  work  without  having  seen  any* 
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thing  of  the  lions^  as  -they  call  the  sights ;  however, 
you  may  set  your  mind  at  rest,  for  there  are  a  little 
thousand  of  things  to  be  done,  before  we  can  go 
decidedly  to  work.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  have 
cards  printed  and  distributed,  and  a  brass-plate,  with 
our  names  engraved,  for  the  front  door,  that's  quite 
indispensable.  Freeman  and  Woodford,  or  Woodford 
and  Freeman,  two  good-looking  dashing  names  enough, 
they  will  sound  well  enough,  though  there's  nothing 
like  French  names,  for  bringing  fashionable  customers ; 
and  then,  there's  our  stock  to  buy,  we  must  have  some 
stock,  you  know,  to  work  up;  but.  Lord,  it's  time 
enough  to  bother  our  brains  about  that,  we'll*  go  first 
and  have  a  look  about  us,  and  see  what  revolutions 
have  taken  place,  since  last  I  saw  London ;  and  I  must 
go  among  my  friends  too,  and  s^e  how  many  of  them 
are  living,  and  how  many  are  disposed  to  give  me  a 
helping  hand  in  my  new  undertaking.  I  shall  be  able, 
then,  to  calculate  my  strength  better,  when  I  know 
what  I  have  got  to  depend  upon ;  and  we  must  have  a 
turn,  too,  among  the  milliners*  shops,  and  see  what 
they  are  doing,  or  else,  perhaps,  our  Bath  fashions  will 
prove  a  month  or  two  behind  the  London  ones." 

Grrace  could  not,  of  course,  object  to  this ;  it  was  in 
feet  but  another  means  of  forwarding  her  project,  to 
that  which  she  had  herself  proposed,  and  she  certainly 
was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  promised  pleasure, 
of  seeing  some  of  the  splendours  of  the  metropolis,  of 
which  she  had  heard  so  much.  It  was,  however,  with 
considerable  chagrin,  she  learned,  from  her  companion, 
that  it  was  too  early  yet,  by  some  hours,  to  think  of 
going  out. 

*^*>  Q     IT 
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'^  J  don't  knov^  indeed^  what  I  was  thinking  of," 
observed  Mrs.  Freeman,  yawning,  '*  to  let  yon  entice 
xne  ont  of  bed  at  this  unseasonable  hour.  Why,  my 
dear  girl,  the  very  housemaids  are  not  yet  stirring,  nor 
the  shop  boys  taken  down  their  shutters  in  any  of  the 
fashionable  streets.  We  should  not  meet  a  soul  worth 
meeting,  before  one  or  two  o'clock ;  but,  however,  to 
indulge  your  impatience,  which  is  very  natural,  we'll 
for  once  be  un&shionable  enough  to  go  out  an  hour 
or  two  earlier,  so  you  may  hold  yourself  in  readiness 
by  eleven  o'dodi.  Let  me  see,"  and  she  looked  at  her 
watch,  **  it's  only  half-past  eight  now,  I  don't  know 
how  you'll  contrive  to  kill  time  till  then,  especially  as 
I  want  to  step  to  see  an  old  friend  of  mine,  that  lives 
a  few  doors  up  the  street,  but  I  wont  stay  long." 

Grace  requested  she  would  not  huny  herself  on  her 
account,  and  wrapping  herself  up  in  a  shawl,  and 
drawing  Grace's  straw  bonnet  over  her  night-cap,  she 
shuffled  away,  not  even  troubling  herself  to  exchange 
her  slippers  for  shoes. 

Grace  felt  surprised  at  this,  but  she  had  seen  too 
much  within  the  last  two  or  three  days,  in  Mrs. 
Freeman's  conduct,  that  was  new  and  surprising  to 
her,  to  allow  her  to  dwell  long  upon  so  comparatively 
trifling  an  inconsistency,  as  her  setting  off  in  such  a 
hurry  to  visit  her  friends,  after  saying,  a  few  moments 
before,  that  not  a  creature,  above  the  rank  of  a  house- 
maid, would  be  out  of  their  beds  at  that  early  hour. 

For  the  first  hour  of  her  absence,  Grace  remained 
alone,  seated  at  the  window,  sometimes  so  absorbed  in* 
thought  of  the  past,  or  anticipation  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  future,  as  to  forget  the  novelty  of  her  present 
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situation ;  while  occasionally  her  attention^  on  the  con- 
trary,  would  be  so  forcibly  arrested  by  the  bnsy  scene 
which  the  street  now  presented^  that^  in  spite  of  melan- 
choly regret  and  uneasy  £Dreboding|  she  could  not  help 
being  surprised  and  interested  by  the  passing  scene. 

From  this  occupation  she  was  at  length  roused^  by 
the  entrance  of  the  landlady  of  the  house^  whom  she 
had  only  casually  seen  at  their  first  arrival,  she  having 
been  called  from  home,  as  Grace  understood  from  the 
aervant  girl  who  waited,  to  attend  some  relative,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  at  the  point  of  death,  and  from 
attending  upon  whom,  it  appeared,  she  was  only  that 
morning  returned. 

Towards  this  woman,  Grace  had  felt  no  very  great 
prepossession^  at  the  moment  she  had  first  beheld  her ; 
for,  in  addition  to  a  very  coaiae  and  masculine  set  of 
filatures,  and  a  corpulent,  unwieldy  person,  Mrs.  Jen- 
nings, as  she  was  called,  was  also  excessively  dirty  and 
slatternly,  while  her  manners  were  a  mixture  of  cring- 
ing servility  and  insolent  familiarity,  which  appeared  to 
Grace  much  more  repellant  than  absolute  rudeness. 

''So,  my  dear,  you're  all  alone  by  yom^elf,  as  the 
Iriahman  says,"  she  observed,  as  she  entered  the 
room. 

Grrace  bowed,  in  silent  acquiescence. 

''Well,  and  how  do  yon  like  Lunnun?"  continued 
Mrs.  Jennings,  throwing  herself  into  a  chair,  imme- 
diately opposite  to  Grace,  who  shrank  back  almost  in 
alann,  as  she  beheld  the  flushed  feoe  and  unsteady  eye 
of  her  visitant,  and  smelt  the  hot  steam  uf  spirituous 
liquor  which  issued  from  her  parched  lips. 

"  I  can  scarcely  answer  your  question,  madam,''  she 
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returned^  '^having  as  yet  seen  little  more  of  LondcHi 
than  is  to  be  seen  from  this  window." 

"  And  no  bad  sight  of  it^  either,  miss,  I  can  assure 
yon/'  observed  Mrs.  Jennings.  "  This  is  a  wery  ginted 
street,  and  nothing  to  be  seen  in  it  that  can  give  any 
offence,  even  if  people  are  much  more  ginteel  than  they 
seem  to  be." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  insinuate  anything/'  commenced 
Grace,  mildly. 

^*  Insinivate !  No,  ma'am,  I  should  think  not,"  in- 
terrupted Mrs.  Jeimings,  with  violence.  '^  I'd  defy  you, 
or  any  other  paltry,  little,  country  miss,  to  insinivate 
anytliing  against  the  character  of  my  house ;  for  there 
am't  a  house  in  Lunnun  more  orderly  behaved,  or  more 
quiet,  than  mine.  I  never  takes  nobody  in  but  what's 
proper  and  well-behaved;  and,  though  I  say  it,  I've 
had  ladies  live  in  this  very  'partment,  that  rides  in 
their  carridges,  now,  with  their  livery  sarvants  behind 
them." 

^^  I  dare  si^,  madam,  it  is  very  possible,"  observed 
Grace,  who  found  she  was  expected  to  say  something 
in  reply  to  this  elegant  effiision,  and  yet  dreaded  to  add, 
by  any  untoward  remark,  to  the  irritation  which  the 
woman  seemed  to  feel. 

'^Possablel"  the  virago  repeated.  '^Who  axed  you 
whether  it  was  possable  or  unpossable,  either  ?  Lord 
bless  me !  I'm  come  to  a  pretty  pass,  indeed,  when  such 
bits  o'  pale-faced,  country  hawbucks  as  you  sets  your- 
selves up  to  talk  about  possables,  in  my  house.  And 
you're  a  beauty,  too,  in  some  people's  opinion !  WeU, 
there's  no  'counting  for  people's  taste ;  but,  as  I  said 
to  Mrs.  Freeman,  when  I  first  seed  you 
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The  sudden  entrance  of  the  last-mentioned  person^ 
prevented  the  conclusion  of  this  sentence. 

''Why^  what  the  devil  have  you  been  doings  Sue, 
to  go  out  that  figure?"  exclaimed  the  woman,  trans- 
ferring, at  once,  all  her  attention  from  Grace  to  her 
friend.  ''What  a  guy  you  do  look!"  she  continued, 
*'  I  say,  if  a  certain  party  could  see  you  this  figure,  he 
wouldn't  say  there  wasn't  a  prettier  little  vixen  in " 

"  Nonsense,  Mrs.  Jennings ;  it's  years  ago  since  that 
was  said  of  me,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Freeman,  giving  her 
a  significant  look  to  be  cautious,  which  did  not  escape 
Grracc's  observation,  confused. and  alarmed  as  she  had 
been  at  Mrs.  Jennings'  vituperation. 

''  I  am  a  very  different  person  now,  to  what  I  was 
thisn,"  she  continued,  ''and  have  more  serious  things 
to  think  of  than  my  looks.  I've  been  out  now  upon 
business,  I  assure  you.  But,  come  down  stairs;  I've 
something  in  the  parlour  that  I  want  to  show  you." 

Again  Grace  detected  the  significant  wink  with  which 
Mrs.  Freeman  enforced  her  observation,  and  which  was 
a  su£Bcient  corroborative,  had  there  been  any  wanting, 
of  the  perfect  understanding  which  existed  between  her 
and  her  landlady. 

Mrs.  Jennings  muttered  something  which  Grace  did 
not  understand,  but  which  seemed  to  have  a  relation 
to  the  late  colloquy  between  them,  from  the  sarcastic 
expression  of  her  maudlin  eye,  which  was  still  fixed  on 
her  (GiTace's)  expressive  features. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,"  murmured  Mrs.  Freeman,  as, 
with  pretended  playfulness,  but  evidently  real  anxiety 
to  get  .her  out  of  the  room,  she  gently  pushed  Mrs. 
Jennings  before  her  into  the  passage. 
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*^  Merciful  Goodness !  to  what  have  I  exposed  myself 
by  my  ill-placed  confideiice !"  ejaculated  Grace,  resum* 
ing  her  seat,  from  which  she  had  arisen,  in  alarm,  at 
the  moment  Mrs.  Jennings  had,  in  the  exuberance  of 
her  wrath,  drawn  her  own  chair  violently  forward,  and, 
placing  her  hands  on  her  knees,  pushed  her  face  almost 
dose  into  the  mild,  retreating  one  of  her  gentle  oppo- 
nent. ''What  shall  I  do?— whete  shall  I  go?— what 
will  become  of  me  V*  continued  the  poor  girl,  wringing 
her  hands,  as  the  discordant  tones  of  the  landlady,  in 
apparent  anger  with  Mrs.  Freeman,  whose  voice  was 
eaudted  also  bejond  its  usual  pitch,  reached  her  from 
the  parlour  beneath. 

Long  after  the  hour  appointed  for  thw  excursion, 
Grace  continued  alone,  and  ruminating  upon  what  had 
passed.  The  very  thought  of  remaining  in  a  house,, 
subject  to  the  unprovoked  insults  of  such  a  woman  as 
Mrs.  Jennings,  was  of  itself  sufficiently  horrible ;  but 
still  more  so  when  to  this  was  added  the  fiekct,  that  Mrs. 
Freeman  seemed  perfectly  au  fait  in  such  aflhirs,  and 
evidently  felt  no  other  annoyance  than  that  which  arose 
from  her  (Grace's)  observation  of  the  scene  she  had 
witnessed — 

''  Yes  I"  exclaimed  the  latter,  in  continuance ;  ''  it  is 
but  too  plain  that  I  have  been  grossly,  crueUy  deceived, 
and  that  I  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  artful,  un- 
principled woman ;  for  what  else  can  Mrs.  Freeman  be, 
to  be  the  associate  of  such  a  creature  aa  this  woman  ? 
And  yet,"  she  thought,  ''  Mrs.  Freeman  can  have  no 
interested  motives  in  inducing  me  to  become  her  com- 
panion. It  was  always  in  her  power — at  least,  I  have 
always  had  reason  to  believe  so— to  secure  hersdf  a 
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good  maintenance,  by  her  own  exertions.  Let  me  not, 
therefore,  be  ungrateftil  to  her,  because  she  is  not 
exactly  what  my  sanguine  fimcy  believed  her.  It  is, 
perhaps,  my  ignorance  of  the  class  of  people  with 
whom,  as  a  servant,  she  has  probably  been  unwill- 
ingly associated,  and  to  whom  custom  has  reconciled 
her,  that  makes  them  appear  thus  repellent  and  dis- 
gusting to  me.  And  yet.  Heaven  forbid  I  should  even 
become  accustomed  to  such  manners,  such  looks,  such 
habits,  as  distinguish  this  woman  I  Alas  I  how  dif- 
ferent— ^how  diflbrent  from  those "    She  burst  into 

tears,  as  the  recollection  of  her  peaceful  home,  of  the 
friends  and  companions  of  her  youth,  rushed  upon  her 
mind ;  and  was  followed  by  the  distressing  conviction, 
that  seemed  to  arise  from  her  present  situation  and 
prospects,  that  she  was  separated  from  them  for  ever. 

"  Come,  my  dear,  I  suppose  you  are  quite  tired  of 
waiting  for  me,  and  thought  I  had  forgotten  all  about 
our  walk,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Freeman,  bursting  into 
the  room,  with  all  her  usual  cheerfolness  and  alacrity  of 
manner. 

Had  Grace  told  the  truth,  she  would  have  acknow-i 
ledged  that  the  intended  walk  and  all  connected  with 
it,  had  been  by  her  totally  forgotten  for  the  last  half 
hour,  and  that  she  had  in  imagination  been  retracing 
scene*  and  walks,  which  she  had  but  too  much  reason 
to  fear  it  was  her  doom  never  more  to  behold. 

'^I'm  afraid  that  foolish  old  woman  down  stairs 
frightened  you  this  morning,  my  dear,"  observed  Mrs. 
Freeman,  as  she  hastened  to  dress  herself  for  the 
intended  excursion.  '^But  you  need  not  be  afraid, 
she  means  no  harm,  and  is  as  good  a  creature  as  ever 
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livedo  only  she  is  sometimes  apt  to  take  a  little  drop 
too  much^  and^  indeed,  there's  every  excuse  for  her 
just  now^  for  she  has  heen  sitting  up  all  night  with  a 
person  that  died  this  morning,  and  after  all  her  trouble^ 
she  finds  that  she  wont  get  so  much  as  a  suit  of 
mourning,  for  the  widow  has  come  this  morning  from 
the  country,  and  taken  possession  of  everything." 

Grace  could  not  at  all  understand  how  this  was  an 
excuse  for  a  woman  disgracing  herself,  or  how  it  was 
likely  Mrs.  Jennings  could  have  formed  any  extra- 
ordinary expectations  of  benefitting  by  a  person,  who 
had,  it  appeared,  connections  to  whom,  of  right,  all 
belonged ;  hut  she  did  not  venture  to  make  any  other 
observation,  than  to  express  a  hope  that  she  should 
''never  again  be  exposed  to  such  undeserved  insult, 
or  witness  manners  so  revolting  and  disgusting  in  a 
female." 

Mrs.  Freeman  coloured. 

*'She  is  a  foolish,  ignorant,  old  woman,  Grace, 
certainly,"  she  observed;  "but  she  could  have  had 
no  intention  of  deliberately  insulting  you;  you  will 
know  her  better  bye  and  bye.  I  used  to  be  like  you, 
frightened  at  her,  once,  when  she  got  into  her  tantrums, 
but  I  don't  care  a  farthing  for  her  now^  and  that^s  the 
reason  why  she  never  attacks  me." 

The  subject  was  dropped;  for  Grace,  though  she 
thought,  did  not  give  utterance  to  those  thoughts,  that 
no  time  would,  she  was  sure,  accustom  her  to  meet 
with  composure,  or  submit  without  reluctance  to  such 
manners,  as  she  had  that  morning  beheld. 

With  infinite  difficulty,  and  not  until  after  long 
disputing  on  the  subject,  Grace  was  allowed  by  her 
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dissatisfied  companion^  to  follow  the  dictates  of  her 
own  judgment,  in  equipping  herself  for  their  projected 
excursion.  Mrs.  Freeman^  indeed,  was  evidently 
seriously  vexed  that  she  could  not  prevail  on  her  com* 
panion  to  follow  her  example,  in  arraying  herself  in  the 
most  striking  manner  she  could  possibly  devise ;  but  in 
spite  of  all  her  assumption  of  knowing"  best  what  was 
suitable  to  London,  and  of  the  necessity  there  was 
of  appearing  fashionable  and  attractive  themselves,  if 
they  expected  to  be  thought  capable  of  directing  the 
taste  of  others,  Grace  was  not  to  be  convinced,  that 
it  was  either  suitable  or  becoming  to  load  herself  with 
finery,  or  to  be  conspicuous  by  wearing  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  in  flowers,  ribbons,  &c. 

**  Well,  I  declare  after  all,  Grace,  I  do  believe  you 
know  best  what  sets  you  off  to  advantage,"  observed 
the  former^  when  having  at  length,  as  it  appeared, 
conquered  the  ill  humour  which  her  companion's  opposi* 
tion  to  her  mandates  had  created,  she  turned  round  to 
look  at  her,  as  they  crossed  Oxford  Street  to  Bond 
Street ;  ''  certainly  that  simple  cottage  bonnet  is  very 
becoming  to  your  face,  though  I  do  still  wish  you  would 
have  had  the  pink  ribbon  and  roses,  instead  of  that 
plain  white  satin,  it  is  so  very  childish,  and  that  quaker 
coloured  silk  too,  though  it  looks  well  upon  you,  is 
quite  old  fashioned." 

Grace  smiled,  but  she  made  no  reply,  for  at  that 
moment  her  eye  rested  upon  a  face  and  person,  which 
even  at  the  distance  of  some  hundred  yards  or  m9re, 
she  was  convinced  was  &miliar  to  her.  Before,  how- 
ever^ she  could  utter  an  observation  to  her  companion, 
or  decidedly  and  satisfactorily  ascertain  the  fact,  the 

23.  3  X 
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gentleman  turned  into  a  shop  On  the  opposite  side  et 
the  street  to  that  on  which  they  iters  walking,  and 
Grace's  eager  glance  into  the  shop  as  she  passed  at 
that  distance,  was  haSed  by  several  ladies  coming  out, 
and  pausing  in  the  door  to  converse. 

^'Did  you  see  any  body  yon  knew  then,  Grace  T 
demanded  Mrs.  FVeeman,  whose  quidc  eye  had  instantly 
discovered  the  change  in  her  countenance. 

'^  I  thought — ^I  am^  almost  sure  it  was—  and  yet  it  is 
very  strange  that  he  should  avoid  me,  for  wheth^  it 
was  him  or  not,  I  am  certain  the  eyes  of  the  person 
were  fixed  on  me,  I  saw  him,  I  am  almost  sure  I 
saw  him  start,  as  he  looked  first  at  yon  and  tb^  al 


me." 


<( 


Well,  but  who  was  it  child  T*  demanded  Mrs. 
Freeman,  impatiently^ 

"  Mr.  Lovell,  you  know  who  I  mean ;  Mrs.  Stevens* 
lodger,*'  replied  Grace,  her  eyes  still  turned  towards 
the  shop,  in  the  hope  that  the  person  she  spoke  rf 

Mrs.  Freeman's  countenance  betrayed  evident  eon* 
fusion. 

*^  Good  gracious !  do  come  along,  I'm  sure  I  den*t 
want  to  meet  him,  of  all  the  people  in  the  world !"  she 
exclaimed. 

"And  why  not?"  demanded  Grace,  in  surprise. 
"  I  would  give  the  world,  almost,  to  speak  to  him,'*  she 
continued,  looking  back  over  her  shoulder,  as  her 
companion  hurried  her  onwards.  At  that  moment,  she 
saw  Mr.  Lovell  come  out  of  the  shop,  and  she  saw,  too, 
distinctly,  that  his  eyes  followed  her  and  her  compa- 
nion, while  his  usually  stem  countenance  assumed  a 
still  sterner  look,  and  told  her,  plainly,  that  his  avoid- 
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iQg  her,  did  not  arise  from  cbuoe  or  aocideiitf  biife  that 
he  deliberately  ebunned  speaking  to  her. 

'*  What  can  I  have  done  to  excite  his  displeasure  V 
she  observed  to  Mrs.  Freeman,  as  thej  prooeeded  on 
their  walk. 

*'  What  does  it  matt^j  vbether  he  is  displeased  or 
no,  the  old  savage  I"  returaed  the  latter,  "  I  can't* 
thinks  for  my  part,  Grace,  how  you  can  make  him  of 
such  importance,  as  to  bestow  a  thought  npon  him ;  1 
always  told  you  he  was  either  mad,  or  much  worse,  and 
I  hope  yoa'll  believe  me  now.  Fray  don^t  keep  looking 
back  at  him,  what  will  people  think  oi  us." 

Thus  reprimanded,  Grace  at  once  relinquished  all 
hope  of  renewing  her  friendship,  with  one,  whom,  in 
spite  of  all  Mrs.  Freeman  could  say,  and  in  spite  even 
of  her  own  experience,  which  certainly  proved  him 
inconsistent  and  capricious,  she  could  not,  regarding 
with  feelings  of  respect. 

During  the  remainder  of  their  walk,  Grace  was 
silent  and  abstracted,  it  was  in  vain  her  companion 
pointed  out  to  her  the  splendour  of  the  shops  and 
carriages,  or  named  to  her  different  gay  and  fashionable 
people  as  they  passed,  whom  she  either  recognized,  or 
pretended  so  to  do.  Grace's  thoughts  were  far  from 
London,  or  its  sights  and  inhabitants,  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Lovell  had  most  forcibly  recalled  to  her  recollection, 
all  that  he  had  promised,  all  that  he  had  left  her, 
determined,  as  it  appeared  to  perform.  He  had  pit>- 
mised  to  leave  no  means  untried  to  restore  to  her,  and 
to  snatch  from  ruin  her  unhappy  sister.  Could  it  be 
possible,  that  he  had  been  insincere  in  those  professions, 
or  had  he  foiled  in  the  attempt?  Grace  would  have 
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given  worlds  to  know  whether  he  had  seen  Maria,  to 
hear  from  him  what  was  the  actual  sitaation  of  that 
unfortunate  victim  of  folly,  for  even  should  it  realize 
flU  her  worst  fears,  any  thing  was  better  than  suspense. 
'^I  declare,  Grace,  it's  quite  a  bore  to  walk  with 
you,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Freeman,  peevishly.  **  Three 
times  have  I  asked  you  a  question,  without  getting  a 
word  of  answer,  and  you  look  so  wild  and  miserable,  that 
people  are  actually  staring  in  your  fece  with  curiosity, 

wondering  what  such  a  woe-be-gone Lord,  Grrace, 

brighten  up^  do,  there's  a  dear  girl,  do  you  see  who 
that  is  on  horseback,  there,  talking  to  a  lady  in  that 
carriage  ?  Come,  I've  found  out  an  old  acquaintance, 
as  well  as  you,  and  one,  too,  that  I'll  be  bound,  for  it 
wont  shun  us,  or  look  black  at  us,  as  your  Mr.  Lovell 
did  just  now." 

Sir  George,  for  it  was  him  whom  Mrs.  Freeman  thus 
pointed  out,  did  not  indeed  look  displeased  at  this  ren- 
contre,  nor  did  he  apparently  shun  them,  for  he  affected 
to  be  so  deeply  engaged  in  conversation,  as  not  to  see 
them,  though  a  slight  hesitation  in  the  midst  of  the 
speech  he  was  making,  and  an  additional  brightening  of 
his  florid  complexion,  would  have  betrayed  to  one,  even 
less  observant  than  Grace,  that  he  was  not  ignorant 
they  were  near  him. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  conviction  that  he  saw  and 
recognized  them,  that  rushed  into  Grace's  mind,  at 
the  moment  she  beheld  him ;  a  thousand  minute  cir- 
cumstances,  which  she  had  at  the  time  noted,  and  then 
tried  .  to  believe  accidental — tried  to  believe  herself 
blameable  in  misinterpreting — for  which  she  had  even 
blushed  at  her  injustice,  now,  forcibly  rushed  into  her 
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ttiind,  to  confinn  the  suspicion  that  there  was  a  nratnal 
understanding^  between  Mrs.  Freeman  and  Sir  George, 
and  that  their  meeting  now,  in  London,  was  not  purely 
accidental. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  she  turned  her 
piercing  eye  upon  the  face  of  her  companion. 

*^  You  expected  this,"  she  observed ;  ''  but  what 
motive  induced  you  to  be  so  silent  on  the  subject?" 
Mrs.  Freeman  looked  for  a  moment  abashed,  but  she 
speedily  recovered  her  self-possession. 

*'  Expected !"  she  repeated,  "  that  is  rather  a  curious 
observation.  Miss  Woodford.  Certainly,  I  knew,  and 
so  might  you,  too,  if  you  had  taken  the  trouble  to  listen 
to  Sir  George's  observations,  the  two  or  three  last 
times  we  saw  him,  that  he  was  soon  going  to  London ; 
but  as  to  any  expectation  of  meeting  him  here  to-day, 
I  beg  leave  to  deny  it.  What  was  it  you  meant  to 
insinnate,  Grace^  by  that  observation  ?"  she  continued, 
after  some  moments'  silence,  during  which,  Grace, 
though  daunted  by  her  manner,  was  still  revolving  in 
her  mind  all  that  could  confirm  or  lessen  her  sns- 
picions* 

''I  meant  to  insinuate  what  I  said,"  returned  the 
latter,  calmly ;  ^*  that  you  knew  Sir  George  was  coming 
to  London,  and  were  prepared  to  meet  him ;  and  I  still 
do  not  retract  what  I  said." 

Again  Mrs.  Freeman  looked  confused ;  but  the  mo« 
ment  after,  she  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"  I  see  it  is  no  use  to  attempt  to  deceive  you,  Grace, 
and  so  I  may  as  well  acknowledge  the  fact.  My  views 
in  coming  up  to  London  have  been  very  different  to 
those  of  commencing  milliner;  but  not  a  word  of  this, 
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if  yoQ  love  ine>  before  Sir  George,  who,  I  aee,  lias 
tamed  his  horse's  head  this  way,  and  will  overtake  as, 
ia  a  few  minutes.  I  must  play  my  cards  oautiously, 
Grace ;  bat  yet,  I  hope,  before  many  weeks  are  passed, 
you  will  have  to  wish  me  joy  as  Lady  — — *' 

Totally  thrown  off  her  gaard  by  this  seeming  oon* 
fidence,  Grace's  whole  fistbric  of  sarmises  and  suspi* 
cions— fimnded  oa  Sir  George*s  fonner  professions  lo- 
wards  herself,  and  the  late  conviction  that  had  broken 
upon  her  mind,  that  Mrs.  Freeman  was  far  from  being 
the  correct,  disinterested,  and  kind*hearted  woman  she 
had  aiqpeared  to  her — all  fell  at  once  to  the  ground* 
Every  circumstance  that  had  ajqpeared  unaccountable 
to  her,  Mrs.  Freeman's  new-bom  assumption,  her  reck- 
lessness of  expense,  her  sdf-indolgence,  and,  above  aU, 
the  glaring  change  in  her  Style  of  dress,  from  extreme 
neatness  and  propriety,  to  the  most  flaunting  and 
ahewiest  attire  that  she  could  make  up — all  was  now 
accounted  for;  and  Grace,  in  the  simplicity  of. her 
heart,  sighed  at  her  own  injustice,  in  having  attributed 
worse  motives  to  her  companion  than  she  really  de- 
served. Not  that  she,  for  one  moment,  believed  thai 
there  existed  any  solid  foundation  fgouMrs.  Freeman's 
assertions;  on  the  contrary,  she  was  convinced  that 
Sir  George  had  never  entertained  ft  thought  of  tlie  kind 
towards  her  companion  ;  but  Grace  believed  that  vaaifty 
had  misled  h^  into  believing  what  she  wished  to  be 
tme,  and  that  she  really  deceived  herself  with  the  hope 
of  bringing  about  the  event  of  which  she  spoke  so 
confidently. 

*As  she  had  said,  before  they  reached  Piccadilly,  Sir 
George  overtook  them ;  and,  flinging  the  reins  of  his 
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Iioorse  to  his  servant,  alighted,  and  instantly  accosted 
them. 

*^  I  conld  scarcely  believe  my  eyes,  when  first  I  saw 
you/'  he  observed.  "How  long  have  you  been  in 
town  ?  and,  where  are  you  staying  ?  It  is  Miss  Wood- 
ford's first  visit  to  London-*is  it  not  f  We  must  shew 
her  all  the  sights.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  accompany 
yoa  anywhere.  Where  are  you  going,  this  morning? 
because,  I  am  quite  disengaged,  and  will  feel  proud 
to  become  your  Ciceroni." 

All  this  was  uttered  with  so  much  volubility,  that 
there  was  neither  room  or  necessity  for  an  answer  to 
any  of  his  questions  except  the  last. 

"  We  are  not  going  anywhere  particularly,"  said  Mrs. 
Freeman,  with  one  her  prettiest,  most  demure  looks 
and  tones. 

^^  CHi,  then  we  will  go  to  Somerset  House :  it  is  the 
first  day  of  tlie  exhibition.  Miss  Woodford  is  a  great 
admirer  of  pictures,  I  know;  and  all  the  world  will 
be  there." 

Grace  liad  no  time  to  say  she  knew  nothing  about 
pictures,  and  had  no  wish  to  mingle  with  all  the  world : 
she  had  no  time^  indeed,  to  reflect  upon  the  manifest 
impropriety  of  two  females,  in  their  situation  in  life^ 
being  ushered  about  to  public  places  by  a  young,  gay 
man  of  fortune  and  title;  for  the  hackney-coach,  to 
which  he  had  given  a  signal,  in  an  instant  was  at  the 
side  of  the  pavement ;  the  step  was  down,  Mrs.  Free- 
man seated,  and,  without  another  word  of  explanation. 
Sir  George  turned  to  offer  her  (Grace)  his  hand  to 
get  in. ' 
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A  conviction,  thftt  all  this  was  wrong  and  imprudent, 
however,  sent  the  deep  colour  into  Grace's  cheeks,  and 
occasioned  her,  for  one  moment,  to  hesitate ;  but  there 
was  no  alternative.  She  could  not,  strange  as  she  was 
to  the  streets  and  ways  of  London,  say  she  would 
rather  walk  home  alone,  and  accordingly  she  obeyed 
Mrs.  Freeman's  impatient 

"  Come,  Miss  Woodford ;  what  are  you  waiting  for  ?" 
and  was,  the  next  moment,  seated  by  her  side. 

Sir  George  was  so  full  of  his  self-congratulation  on 
his  own  good  fortune  in  meeting  with  them,  and  his 
anticipations  of  the  pleasure  he  should  take  in  initiat- 
ing Miss  Woodford  into  the  enjoyments  and  gaieties  oC 
a  ^ndon  life,  that  it  was  some  time  before  either  of 
his  companions  could  find  an  opportunity  of  utiering 
more  than  a  simple  negative  or  affirmative  to  all  bis 
numerous  questions  and  observations.  Grace,  however, 
had  time  to  remark,  that  though  his  attentions  wei'B 
divided  between  them,  and  though  he  certainly  spoke 
more  of  her  herself,  and  more  to  her,  possibly,  than  to 
Mrs.  Freeeman,  there  were  certain  looks  Bjii  smiles 
passing,  which  seemed  to  confirm  the  idea  ci  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  between  Sir  George  and  her 
companion  than  Grace  had  hitherto  observed. 

•*  Well,  and  what  sort  of  a  journey  had  you  up  to 
London?"  he,  at  length,  inquured.  *'I  wish  I  had 
known  you  were  coming;  for  I  certainly  should  not 
have  trusted  you  to  have  come  up  alone." 

*'  Grace  will  not  give  you  credit  for  that  assertion. 
Sir  George,"  said  Mrs.  Freeman,  smiling;  "she  has 
taken    it    into  her  head  that  you  and    I    are  quite 
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ifaoccrdy  cm  this  occasion,  and  that  our  meeting  to-day 

You  cannot,  indeed,  believe  half  the  flattering 

things  she  has  said  to  me,  on  your  account." 

She  looked  down  as  she  concluded  the  sentence,  aa 
if  overcome  with  timidity,  at  what  she  had  said,  and 
Sir  George,  who  appeared  evidently  embarrassed,  and 
unable  to  take  the  hint  she  had  given  him,  was,  for  a 
moment,  completely  posed  what  to  say. 

''It  is  no  use  attempting  to  deceive  you.  Sir 
George/'  resumed  the  lady,  after  a  few  moments 
silence.  ''I  have  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  to 
my  friend,  Miss  Woodford,  the  attachment  between 
yourself  and  me,  and  the  circumstances  that  compel  us, 
at  the  present  time,  to  be  secret;  and  now,  having,  I 
trust,  removed  all  restraint  between  us,  I  will  tell  you 
that  we  had  a  very  humdrum  sort  of  a  journey,  not  a 
single  companion,  but  a  deaf  old  fellow,  who  paid,  it 
seems,  for  two  places,  (it  was  the  four  inside  coach,) 
that  be  might  have  room,  I  suppose,  to  stretch  his 
long  legs,  and  snore,  as  he  did,  most  musically,  two* 
thirds  and  seven-eighths. of  the  way." 

''  Indeed,"  said  Sir  George,  laughing,  Mrs.  Free- 
man's lively  sally  having  apparently  given  him  time  to 
recollect  and  perfectly  recover  his  composure ;  ''  I 
ought  to  be  very  thankful,  I  suspect,  to  the  deaf  old 
fellow,  for  a  stage  coach  affords  such  facilities  oi 
making  acquaintance  ;  I  have,  myself,  known  two  elope- 
ments, and  several  most  interesting  love  aflhirs,  all 
attributable  to  stage  coach  adventures." 

'*  You  would  not,  I  hope,  infer  that  Grace  was  in 
any  danger,"  said  Mrs.  Freeman  significantly ;  *'  as  to 
me,  it  would  be  doing  yourself  great  injustice  indeed — " 

23.  '  3  Y 
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and  she  looked  at  him  with  pecaHar  meaning  in  her 
eyes  -^"  if  you  coald  suppose  a  stage-coach  acquaiutanoe, 
or  any  other  acquaintance^  could  for  a  moment  with- 
draw rav  — " 

'<  You  are  really  too  good^  too  kind,  too  condescend- 
ing," said  Sir  Geoige^  interrupting  her. 

Grace  looked  hastily  in  his  eyes. 

If  the  tone  of  his  voice  was  equivocal,  and  it  certainly 
was  so,  or  Grace  would  not  have  ventured  to  look  at 
him  at  that  moment ;  certainly,  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  was  not  so,  for  so  far  was  it  from  corres- 
ponding with  the  words  he  uttered^  that  Grace  thcught 
Mrs.  Freeman  must  indeed  be  blind,  if  she  did  not 
see  that  he  was  absolutely  laughing  at  her. 

There  was  nothing,  however,  in  the  latter's  manner, 
that  could  induce  the  belief  that  she  saw  this ;  on  the 
contrary,  her  expressions  became  every  moment  more 
and  more  unrestrained.  She  even  hinted  at  the  event, 
which  she  acknowledged  she  had  confided  to  Grace,  as 
being  likely^soon  to  take  place,  and,  as  if  deprecating 
his  anger  at  her  incautiousness,  added  hastily — 

"  It  was  necessary,  my  dear.  Sir  George,  that  I 
should  be  candid  with  Grace,  because  she  very  natu- 
rally would  have  objected  to  our  associating  with  you, 
or  admitting  you  as  a  visitor,  under  any  other  circum- 
stance;  .but  now,  all  our  scruples  are.  removed,  and  I 
may  venture,  without  fear,  to  ask  you  to  our  humble 
apartments." 

Sir  George  bowed  in  silence ;  to  any  impartial 
observer,  it  would  have  been  at  once  evident,  that  he 
was  playing  an  irksome  part  in  this  afiair ;  but  Grace 
was  now  completely  thrown  off  her  guard,     (t  was  true. 
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she  Still  suspected,  still,  indeed,  fimily  believed  that 
Mrs.  Freeman  deceived  herself,  and  was  deceived  by 
him,  if  Sir  George,  in  reality,  made  her  believe  that  he 
intended  to  marry  her ;  bnt  that  there  was  any  more 
deep  deceit  hidden  under  all  these  pretences,  never 
once  occurred  to  her  mind. 

All  the  world,  as  Sir  George  had  said,  were  at  the 
exhibition  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  was  an  immense  crowd 
of  all  sorts  and  descriptions  ;  and  Grace,  half-frightened, 
and  half-amnsed,  for  a  while,  forgot  all  uneasy  sensa- 
tions in  the  novelty  of  the  scene  around  her. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

**  Go-*go»'Ci8  vaiD  to  curse— 
'Tis  weakness  to  apbraid  thee ; 
Hate,  cannot  wish  thee  worse, 
Than  guilt  and  shame  have  made  thoe !" 

MOORB. 

Fully  establishedi  now,  upon  the  most  unrestrained 
terms  of  intimacy,  Sir  George  was  scarcely  ever  absent 
from  Crawford  Street,  and  even  Grace's  unbelief  begaa 
to  give  way,  when  she  witnessed  the  constant  assiduity 
and  anxiety  for  their  comfort  and  accommodation^ 
which  he  manifested. 

At  home  and  abroad,  too,  he  was,  during  the  first 
week    of   their  residence  in  London,  their  constant 
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companion;  and  Grace,  thoroughly  deceived  by  the 
manners  and  confidence  which  appeared  to  exist 
between  Mrs.  Freeman  and  him,  was,  at  length,  lulled 
into  the  belief  that  the  latter  had  really  superseded  her 
in  his  affisction ;  and  that,  in  despite  of  all  that  seemed  to 
oppose  such  a  disproportionate  union,  the  pert,  flippant, 
half-educated,  self-sufficient  lady's-maid,  for  such,  and 
no  more,  Mrs.  Freeman  certainly  was,  although  the 
possession  of  considerable  shrewdness,  and  the  capa- 
bility of  successfully  imitating  the  manners  of  her 
mistresses,  had  enabled  her,  for  a  short  time,  to  appear 
superior  to  her  station — ^would  be  merged  in  the  lady 
of  fortune,  and  title,  and  fashion. 

lliere  were  moments,  indeed,  that  it  could  not  fiul 
to  occur  to  Grace,  that  it  depended  on  herself  alone  to 
overturn  in  a  moment  the  fabric,  which  Mrs.  Freeman 
seemed  to  think  stood  upon  so  secure  a  foundation. 
Moments  in  which  Sir  George  betrayed  not  only 
coldness  and  indifference  towards  Mrs.  Freeman ;  but 
that  he,  without  apparent  design  or  inteqtion,  contrived 
to  insinuate  that  nothing  but  the  hopelessness  of  his 
love  for  her,  had  induced  him  to  transfer  his  attenti(Hi« 
to  another. 

Mrs.  Freeman  was,  or  affected  to  be,  blind  and  deaf 
to  all  this — she  seemed  to  consider  all  his  attention  to 
Grace,  as  arising  out  of  his  regard  for  her;  and  when 
the  latter  once,  in  the  openness  of  her  heart,  and 
stimulated  by  some  recent  observation,  which,  in  her 
opinion,  amounted  to  complete  treachery  on  the  part 
of  Sir  George,  ventured  to  insinuate  a  doubt  of  his 
sincerity  towards  her  friend,  the  latter  completely  dis- 
armed hec  by  saying,  with  archness,  and,  at  tho  same 
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time,  patting  the  fair  cheek  which  was  glowing  with 
confosion  at  what  its  possessor  had  said— 

*^  And  so  the  pretty  child  thinks  that  it  could  even 
now  rival  me^  if  it  would  ?  Well^  I  acknowledge  it  is 
very  likely  that  you  are  rights  Grace ;  and^  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  have  more  than  half  suspected  it,  for  some 
time.  Indeed,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  excessive  vanity, 
on  my  part,  to  suppose  that  my  feeble  attractions  could 
have  entirely  eiSstced  your  image  from  his  heart ;  for-^ 
I  may  say  it  now,  without  offence,  Grace — I  know  that 
Sir  George  did  adore  you,  and  that,  had  you  listened 
to  his  suit,  he  would  never  have  bestowed  a  thought  on 
me.  Nay,  I  will  go  ferther  than  that,  Grace ;  J  will 
acknowledge  to  you  that  I  believe,  in  my  heart,  that  he 
deceives  himself,  now,  in  thinking  that  he  can  be 
happy  with  me ;  and  I  will  confess  to  you,  also,  that 
I  am  far  from  feeling  certain  that  I  can  be  happy  with 
hint.  But,  what  is  to  be  done,  Grace  ?  On  the  one  sidq 
stands  poverty,  obscurity — all  that  is  horrible  and  to  be 
dreaded ;  and,  on  the  other,  wealth  and  distinction." 

Grace  was  at  once  silenced  and  dismayed  at  this 
candid  confession.  How  cruelly  and  unjustly  had  she 
accused  her  friend  of  levity  and  vanity,  and  want  of 
proper  principle.  How  delicately  had  the  latter  now 
stated  her  situation,  without  once  letting  a  word  drop 
from  her  lips  which  could  be  construed  into  that  which 
Grace  nevertheless  felt  to  be  the  fact — that,  but  for 
her  own  unfortunate  circumstances,  and  her  (Mrs. 
Freeman's)  having  so  identified  herself  with  her,  the 
s  latter  would  in  all  probability,  never  have  been  placed 
in  a  situation  in  which  her  feelings  and  interest  were 
so  evidently  at  variance  with  each  other. 
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Towards  Sir  George^  too,  Grace  felt  differently  than 
she  had  for  some  time  past,  whom  she  had  looked  npoa 
as  a  heartless,  anpnncipled  deceiver.  It  was  not  in 
human  nature — ^not  in  woman's  nature,  at  least — not  to 
feel  some  kindness  towards  one  who  she  believed  to  be^ 
in  secret,  so  devotedly  attached  to  herself,  as  Mrs. 
Freeman  had  represented  Sir  George  to  be;  and, 
though  she  certainly  gave  him  no  reason  to  think  that 
she  regarded  him  in  any  other  light  than  she  had 
always  done,  as  a  friend,  she  almost  unconsciously 
assumed  a  more  familiar,  confiding  tone,  and  shrunk 
less  from  him  than  she  had  hitherto  done. 

Three  weeks  passed  away  in  this  security,  and  Grace^ 
though  melancholy  forebodings  would  sometimes  rush 
unbidden  into  her  mind,  and  the  most  heartfelt  regrets 
for  the.  past  steal  unconsciously  over  her  gayest  mo- 
mentSj  had  yet  become  more  familiarized  to,  and  en* 
tered  with  more  zest  into,  the  gay  life  into  which  she 
was  introduced  by  her  companions,  than  she  could 
have  ever  believed  it  possible  she  could. 

The  huny  of  diversion  and  amusement,  indeed,  in 
which  they  lived,  left  her  scarcely  time  for  sober  re- 
flection, and  prevented  her  dwelling,  as  probably  she 
otherwise  would  have  done,  on  several  inconsistencies 
in  both  Mrs.  Freeman's  conduct  and  that  of  Sir  George, 
which  would  otherwise  have  excited  suspicion,  and 
become  the  subject  of  her  serious  investigation. 
.  That  Mrs.  Freeman  should  feel  the  most  perfect 
confidence  in  her  (Grace's)  intentions  and  principles, 
was  certainly,  she  felt,  nothing  but  her  due;  but  it 
certainly  argued  worse  than  indifference  towards  Sir 
George,  if  she  believed  him^  as  she  had  said^  devotedly 
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attached  in  his  heart,  to  leave  him,  hour  after  hour^ 
with  the  object  of  his  affection,  which  she  constantly 
did,  under  the  most  frivolous  pretences. 

Often,  too,  on  some  trifling  plea,  Grace  was  made 
Sir  George's  sole  companion,  either  in  his  walks  or 
drives,  for  his  curricle  was  now  constantly  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  ladies ;  and  Grace,  though  with  secret 
uneasiness,  and  a  conviction  in  her  inward  heart  that 
she  could  not  conquer,  though  she  stifled  it,  was  per- 
suaded to  take  her  seat  in  it,  as  the  companion  of  the 
future  Lady 

Soon,  however,  it  became  evident  to  her  that  Sir 
George  was  much  better  pleased  when  Grace  alone 
accompanied  him;  and,  though  she  at  first  hesitated 
to  do  so,  by  degrees  her  scruples  were  silenced. 

The  sense  of  propriety,  and  the  necessity  of  suiting 
her  appearance  to  her  finances  and  situation  in  life, 
which  had  at  first,  in  spite  of  all  Mrs.  Freeman^s 
ridicule  and  persuasions,  kept  Grace  within  the  strictest 
bounds  as  to  her  dress,  was  now,  too,  almost  imper- 
ceptibly done  away  with.  *'  It  would  be  disgracing  Sir 
George,  to  appear  with  him  otherwise  than  as  dressed 
suitably  to  his  rank,"  was  Mrs.  Freeman's  mode  of 
reasoning ;  and  though  Grace  and  she  differed  greatly 
as  to  the  style  of  dress  that  was  becoming  to  rank  and 
fashion,  the  former  could  not  refuse  to  wear  the  handsome 
presents  for  which  she  was  equally  with  her  friend 
indebted  to  Sir  George's  munificence ;  and  consequently 
she  now  appeared  dressed  in  a  style  quite,  as  Mrs. 
Freeman  declared,  suitable  to  the  dashing  vehicle  which 
daily  conveyed  her  through  all  the  fashionable  rides,  to 
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the  admiration,  as  Sir  George  very  often  obeenred^  of 
one  sex^  and  the  envy  of  the  other. 

*'  How  I  wish  yon  were  a  horsewoman^  Sosan/'  oh- 
nerved  the  baronet^  as  he  lolled  over  his  breakfast,  one 
morning,  discussing  their  plans  for  the  day.  '^My 
friend.  Colonel  Roche,  has  got  the  prettiest  creatnre 
to  dispose  of  that  ever  eyes  beheld.  It  has  always 
carried  a  lady,  and  he  would  not  sell  it  for  any  other 
purpose.  He  offered  it  to  me  quite  a  bargain ;  but  as 
yon  can't  ride  — " 

''Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,"  returned  Mrs.  Free- 
man ;  ''  at  least,  I  am  not  too  old  to  learn :  and,  if 
it  will  please  you,  I  will  begin  taking  lessons,  to« 
morrow;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  Grace  will  ride  the 
animal,  if  you  will  buy  it  for  me." 

"  That  will  be  just  the  thing,"  returned  Sir  George, 
starting  up.  *'  I  will  go  directly,  and  see  Roche  about 
it:  I  shall  catch  him  in  bed  now,  and  so  male  sure 
of  the  bargain,  for  I  know  there  are  two  women  of  my 
acquaintance  who  want  it ;  and  if  it  was  only  to  dis- 
appoint them " 

**  Really  the  women  are  much  obliged  to  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Freeman,  as  he  quitted  the  room.  "  But  come, 
Grace,  you  must  go,  and  pull  out  your  riding  habit, 
from  the  bottom  of  your  trunk.  I  recollect  with  what 
a  sigh  you  deposited  it  there,  observing  that  you  should 
never,  you  supposed,  want  it  again.  You  see  how  little 
we  can  foresee  what  is  to  happen.  Proud  enough,  I 
recollect  you  told  me,  you  felt  when  first  you  made 
your  appearance  in  your  habit,  after  being  used  to 
ride  in  a  great  stuff  petticoat^  or  what-do*you-call.'em. 
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like  the  fanners'  wives  that  we  used  to  see  come  jolting 
along  the  road  to  Bath.  But  you  little  thought,  then, 
how  much  more  reason  you  would  have  to  be  so ;  for  I'll 
venture  to  say^  and  so  I  know  Sir  George  thinks,  that 
there  wont  be  a  horsewoman  in  the  parks  tio-day  that 
can  vie  with  you." 

It  was  one  of  Grace's  weak  points,  to  be  doatingly 
ficmd  of  being  on  horseback.  Her  father  had  himself 
taught  her  to  ride;  he  had  been  proud  to  see  her 
manage  with  ease,  and  sit  with  elegance,  the  most 
spirited  animal  he  possessed;  he  had  himself  given 
orders  for  the  riding  habit  of  which  Mrs.  Freeman  now 
spoke :  and  the  last  time  that  he  had  ever  left  his  own 
house,  was  to  ride  with  her  to  the  nearest  market  town. 
It  was  with  a  mixture,  therefore,  of  gratification  and 
regret,  that  she  obeyed  her  friend's  injunctions:  the 
habit  was  taken  out  of  its  retreat,  and  hung  to  the 
fire,  lest  it  should  be  damp ;  the  beaver  hat  was  brushed 
and  put  into  shape,  as  well  as  time  and  skill  would 
allow ;  and  before  Sir  George's  voice  was  heard  on  the 
staiis,  Grace  was  ready,  and  waiting  to  accompany  him. 

An  expression  of  pleasurable  surprise  was  visible  in 
the  countenance  of  the  baronet,  as  he  surveyed  her 
particularly  neat  and  symmetrical  figure,  which  certainly 
appeared  to  more  advantage  in  this  dress  than  any 
other. 

*'  This  is  a  pleasure  I  scarcely  anticipated,"  he  ob- 
served. "  I  was  not  aware  that  you  were  so  well  pre- 
pared for  an  excursion ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  sent  Joe 
to  my  tailor's,  to  desire  him  to  come  and  measure  you 
and  Susan  for  habits :  however^  she  can  see  him,  and 
give  her  orders,  and  you  can  — '— " 

23.  3  z 
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Grace  woald  have  protested  against  unneoessary  es* 
pense,  but  Mrs.  Freeman's  observation  was  decisive. 

*'YoQr  habit  will  do  very  well  for  a  make^shift, 
child/'  she  observed ;  ''  bat,  after  all,  it's  old  fashioned, 
and  so  not  another  word." 

'^Come  to  the  window,  Grace,  and  see  what  a 
pretty  ereatnre  it  is,"  said  Sir  George,  passing  his  arm 
around  her  slender  waist,  and  leading  her,  as  he  spoke, 
to  the  window,  beneath  which  a  servant  in  livery  was 
walking  the  animal  in  question,  while  another  held  Sir 
George's  horse  and  his  own,  np  and  down. 

It  was  indeed  a  beautifal  creature,  and  Grace  did 
not  witlbhold  her  praise  from  it ;  while  Mrs.  Freeman, 
peeping  over  her  shoulder,  lavished  upon  it  her  usual 
phrases  of  sweet,  lovely,  elegant,  &c.  &c. 

But  Grace  saw  more  in  the  street  to  excite  her  ob- 
servation than  the  horse  only. 

There  were 'servers!  persons  standing  on  the  pave- 
ment, who  seemed  to  have  been  actuated  by  curiosity, 
or  admiration  of  the  animals,  to  stop ;  and  among  them 
Grace  beheld  a  person,  who,  though  evidently  dis- 
guised,  and  bearing  an  appearance  totally  different,  as 
to  outward  circumstances,  to  what  she  had  formerly 
beheld,  she  could  not  doubt  her  knowledge  of. 

It  was  William  Mansel,  who,  wrapped  in  an  old  great 
coat,  his  beard  unshaven,  his  feet  in  slippers,  and  alto- 
gether his  appearance  betokening  the  greatest  poverty 
and  neglect,  stood,  with  a  melancholy  air,  and  seeming 
abstraction  from  all  around  him,  gazing  at  the  horses. 

Grace's  heart  beat  almost  to  suffocation;  and  her 
countenance  underwent  so  rapid  a  change,  that  Mrs. 
Freeman,  in  alarm,  exclaimed — 
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**  Good  heavens.*  Sir  George !  she  is  Cunting,  throw 
open  the  wtiidow»  let  her  have  air." 

The  noise  which  attended  his  oomplianoe  with  this 
reqaest,  instantly  drew  the  attention  of  the  bystanders^ 
and  among  the  rest,  William  himself  raised  his  eyes  to 
the  window. 

For  a  moment  a  ray  of  pleasure  lighted  up  his  ooun* 
tenance,  but  the  next  instant  it  &ded,  and  with  a  look 
of  deep  contempt^  he  turned  his  head  aside,  and  walked 
away 

Grace  had  almost  immediately  recovered  henelf, 
and  regardless  of  what  her  companions  might  think, 
was  on  the  very  point  of  beckoning  him  to  come  up 
stuiB,  when  she  was  astonished  and  disappointed  to 
the  utmost,  by  the  manner  he  assumed,  and  with  a 
look  of  consternation,  she  turned  to  Mrs.  Freeman. 

''  Good  heavens !  he  will  not  speak  to  me.  He  is 
going,  and  I  shall  never,  perhaps,  see  him  again  i"  she 
exclaimed. 

''  Upon  my  word,  Grace,  I  don't  think  that  is  much 
to  be  lamented,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  appearance,"  said 
Mrs.  PVeeman,  sharply.  ^'I  confess  you  startled  me 
so  at  your  agitation,  that  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  or 
to  say,  or  I  should  certainly  have  objected  at  once  to 
your  claiming  acquaintance  with  such  a  rag  a  muffin." 

At  any  other  time,  Grace  would  certainly  have 
resented  with  spirit  such  an  expression,  and  such  a 
dictatorial  tone,  as  Mrs.  Freeman  had  thought  proper 
to  assume ;  but  h«  spirits  were  now  completely  sunk, 
and  wi<h  a  burst  of  tears,  she  replied— 

''Were  he  ten  times  more  desolate  in  appearance, 
I  would  not  hesitate  to  claim  William  Mansel  as  my 
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dearest  friend,  thoagh  it  seems  he  disdains  to  own  me 
as  such.  What  can  I  have  done  to  deserve  the  manner 
in  which  he  treated  me  ?" 

''  Really,  Miss  Woodford,  f  am  qnite  snrprised  that 
you  should  attadi  so  much  importance  to  this  fellow/' 
observed  Sir  George,  in  an  angry  tone,  after  whispering 
for  some  moments  with  Mrs.  Freeman.  ''If,  indeed, 
he  had  been  a  relative,  but  — " 

Grace's  look  of  astonishment  and  displeasure  at  the 
authoritative  manner  he  assumed,  interrupted  his 
speech,  and  induced  him  suddenly  to  vary  it. 

"  Pardon  me,  dear  Grace,"  he  continued ;  **  but  I 
am  hurt  to  see  you  thus  grieve  for  one  who  is  evidently 
unworthy  that  you  should  bestow  a  thought  upon  him. 
I  know  not  what  this  young  man  may  have  been,  or  in 
what  light  he  may  have  appeared  to  you ;  but  certainly, 
if  appearances  are  to  be  trusted,  he  is  now  a  very  unfit 
person  to  renew  your  acquaintance  with.  What  could 
indeed  be  expected  of  a  man  who  was  evidently  intoxi- 
cated  at  this  time  of  the  day  in  the  public  streets,  and 
whom,  I  saw,  though  you  did  not,  familiarly  join  company 
at  the  comer  of  the  street,  with  two  of  the  lowest  and 
most  abandoned  women." 

Grace  certainly  had  not  seen  this,  but  she  had  seen 
Sir  George  lean  out  of  the  window  fi>r  some  moments 
after  she  had  withdrawn,  and  she  could  not  for  a 
moment  entertain  the  idea  that  the  baronet  would 
assert  what  was  not  true. 

''  Intoxicated !  if  that  was  correct,  that  did  indeed 
account  for  what  was  otherwise  inexplicaUe ;  but  how 
fUlen,  how  utterly  changed  must  be  William  Mansd  in 
mind,  as  well  as  in  appearance,  if  it  were  true." 
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''  And  to  whom,  to  what  can  I  attribute  this  dread- 
ful change/'  thought  Ghrace;    ''but  to Alas! 

alas !  Maria,  is  it  then  so,  that  you  have  drawn  down 
rain  on  one  who  so  tenderly  loved  you." 
Her  reverie  was  interrupted. 

''  Sir  George  will  be  dreadfully  disappointed,  if  you 
do  not  go  with  him,  Grace,"  said  Mrs.  Freeman,  in  a 
low  voice.  ''  I  should  be  very  sorry,  on  more  accounts 
than  one,  that  you  should  offend  him  just  now.  Do, 
there's  a  dear  girl,  try  to  compose  yourself,  and  tell 
him  that  you  will  go  in  spite  of  what  has  happened." 

Before  Grace  could,  however,  command  herself  to 
appefur  composed.  Sir  George,  who  had  been- leaning 
out  of  the  window  talking*  to  his  groom,  advancedrtoher. 
''  I  presume  Miss  Woodford  is  too  much  engrossed 
by  her  regret  for  her  former  acquaintance,  to  bestow  a 
thought  on  such  an  insignificant  personage  as  myself," 
he  observed,  in  a  tone  of  excessive  pique ;  and  then, 
after  a  short  pause*  he  added,  re-assuming  his  usual 
mild  insinuating  manner.  ''Must  I  send  away  the 
horses,  Grrace.  I  do  not  wish  to  force  you,  dear  girl ; 
but,  indeed,  I  do  think,  that  air,  and  exercise,  and 
change  of  scene,  will  do  you  much  more  good,  just  now, 
than  sitting  at  home  brooding  over  vain  regrets  and 
useless  recollections." 

Unfit  as  she  was  to  engage  in  any  pleasure,  Grace 
knew  not  how  to  refuse  the  pressing  entreaties  with 
which  Mrs.  Freeman  seconded  this  observation,  and  in 
a  few  minutes,  her  tears  dried  up,  and  an  assumed 
smile  concealing  the  anguish  of  her  heart,  she  was 
seated  on  the  beautiful  animal  which  seemed  proud  of 
its  burthen. 
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The  day  was  fine^  the  park  crowded  with 
ables^  and  Grace,  as  they  cantered  along  the  ring,  felt 
her  cheeks  glow  at  the  observation  their  appearance 
excited,  while  Sir  George,  though  he  aflbcted  to  be  only 
solicitoas  for  her  {deasore  and  comfort,  evidently  felt 
not  a  little  elated  and  gratified  at  the  praises  and 
expressions  of  admiration,  which  from  time  to  time 
reached  his  ear^  on  his  feir  companion's  appearance  and 
horsemanship,  as  well  as  the  animal  she  rode. 

Repeatedly  he  was  joined  by  gentlemen,  who,  by 
their  looks,  and  in  some  instances,  by  words,  expressed 
their  desire  of  knowing  something  more  of  the  fair  and 
modest  girl,  who  shrank  with  confosion  from  their 
earnest  gaxe;  but  Sir  George  was  determinately  deaf 
and  blind  to  their  hints  and  their  curiosity,  and  thou^ 
several  found  opportunities  of  addressing  a  few  words  of 
compliment  to  her,  under  the  pretext  of  examining  Sir 
George's  new  purchase,  the  baronet  contrived  e%c- 
tuaUy  to  elude  all  their  attempts  at  a  further  introduc- 
tion to  his  charge. 

It  could  not  but  occur,  however,  to  Grace,  that  all 
this  apparent  kindness  and  courtesy  to  her,  was 
entirely  confined  to  the  male  part  of  Sir  George's 
acquaintance,  and  that  the  ladies  seemed,  on  the  con- 
trary, disposed  to  view  her  with  sentiments  of  a  very 
opposite  nature.  More  than  once,  indeed^  she  drsir 
back  with  a  feeling  of  surprise  and  almost  constenia- 
tion,  at  the  looks  of  pointed  scorn,  with  which  her 
casual  glance  was  returned  by  some  young  and  hand* 
some  females,  whom  she  immediately  reoolleoted  as  the 
same  with  whom  Sir  George  was  conversing  oo  the 
morning  when  she  had  first  recognized  hiro  in  Bond 
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Street;  while  scarcely  less  appalling,  or  less  inez* 
plicable,  was  the  look  of  pity  and  sorrow  which  beamed 
from  the  dark  eyes  of  a  matron  who  now  accompanied 
them,  and  to  whom,  it  was  plain,  by  her  earnest 
bending  from  the  window  of  the  carriage ;  as  for  the 
second  time^  Grace  and  her  companion  passed  them  in 
the  circle,  the  former  had  been  especially  pointed  oat. 

Grrace  felt  as  if  fascinated  by  those  dark  expressive 
eyes ;  again  and  again  she  soaght  thera  ont^  but  they 
were  now  bent  on  Sir  George  with  an  expression  very 
different  to  what  they  had  worn  before,  for  they  now 
betrayed  resentment  and  severe  reproof. 

**  Who  is  that  lady  V*  was  just  hovering  on  Grace's 
lips ;  but  its  utterance  was  prevented,  by  her  observing 
that  Sir  George  had  totally  averted  his  head,  and 
afiected  to  be  busily  engaged  in  examining  a  new  car- 
riage with  most  extravagantly  gorgeous  liveries,  which 
was  passing ;  but  the  moment  the  lady,  who  was  seated 
in  it,  beheld  the  baronet,  she  puUcd  the  string. 

"So  you  wanted  to  sneak  past,  did  you,"  she 
observed,  addressing  the  latter ;  "  but  it  wouldn't  do,  I 
want  to  wish  you  joy  of  your  bargain  there/'  pointing 
to  the  animal  Grace  rode.  **  Fred,  told  me  you  had 
bought  it  of  him ;  but  now,  if  you  don't  wish  to  commit 
deliberate  murder,  take  that  poor  girl  off  its  back 
directly,  for  there  isn't  such  another  vicious  devil  in 
England ;  she  spilt  me  twice,  the  last  time  I  rode  her.*' 
YouP*  said  Sir  George,  in  a  tone  of  derision. 
You  surely  don't  mean  that  as  any  proof  of  the 
animal's  vidousness,  because  she  wouldn't  keep  such  a 
rider  as  you  on  her  back." 

"Why,  you  saucy  varlet;  do  you  mean  to  say  I 
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can't  ride  ?    Do  you  know  I  was  ont  with  the  hounds 
every  day  last  season,  at  Melton/'  said  the  lady. 

"Indeed,  you  do  surprise  me  now/'  observed  Sir 
George ;  "  not  that  you  went  out,  but  that  you  ever 
came  back  again.    Good  morning." 

"Stop  a  moment,  I  have  some  news  to  tell  yon/' 
vociferated  the  lady. 

Sir  George  reined  in  his  horse,  and  Grace^  though 
she  had  proceeded  a  few  paces,  was  yet  within  the 
reach  of  their  conversation. 

"  First  of  all^  tell  me  who  is  that  pretty  girl  who  sits 
so  well  on  that  mare ;  she  makes  me  almost  regret  I 
have  parted  with  her,"  demanded  the  lady,  looking  at 
Grace.  "It's  very  odd/'  she  continued,  "I  oonld 
never  make  her  obey  the  hand  as  she  does." 

"  Grace  ik  an  excellent  horseman,"  said  the  baronet^ 
with  conscious  pride  in  his  looks. 

"Grace,  Grace,  what  an  apposite  name,"  repeated 
the  lady ;  "  but  who  is  she — ^who  are  her  friends,  they 
can  have  but  little  grace,  I  think,  .to  trust  her  with 
such  an  ungracious  wretch  as  you." 

"Nonsense;  what  were  the  news  you  were  going 
to  tell  me  ?  Do  make  haste,  for  I  can't  stay  here  all 
day,"  returned  Sir  George,  very  unceremoniously. 

"  Well  then,  your  uncle  is  in  town,  come  on  puipcse 
CO  make  his  will,  and  some  other  pretty  little  arrange- 
ments^ which " 

"  In  town !"  repeated  Sir  George^  "  and  I  not  know 
it.  Tell  me,  Clara,  have  you  seen  him  ?  Does  he 
know  I  am  here  ?  What  did  he  say,  tell  me  all^  there's 
a  dear  girl  ?" 

"  Oh,  yea,  I  ani  a  dear  girl  now,  you  can  be  civil 
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^otigfa  to  answer  your  own  purposes;  but  it  would 
derve  yon  right,  were  I  to  leave  yoti  to  burst  in 
ignorance;  however,  I  ara  too  good-natured,  as  you 
well  know,  and  so  TU  tell  you  at  once  the  whole  story. 
It*8  just  three  weeks  ago,  I  think,  that  a  note  was 
delivered  to  my  right  honourable  papa,  asVe  sat  at 
break&st ;  T  saw  his  colour  change,  he  seemed  sur- 
pi^lsed  and  agitated,  and  without  the  slightest  apology 
to  me,  for  running  away^  just  as  I  had  condescended 
to  sweeten  his  Chocolate  with  my  own  fair  hands,  off 
he  marched  with  the  servant.  Well,  I  waited  and 
waited  till  the  chocolate  was  cold,  and  then  I  poured 
it  into  the  slop  basin,  and  prepared  to  make  a  fresh 
rup. 

**  Who,  knows,  after  all,  I  thought  to  myself,  as  I 
held  the  sugar  suspended  in  the  tongs,  whether  hell 
come  back  in  time  to  drink  this  before  it's  spoiled ;  he 
can't  surely  condemn  me,  as  he  has  often  done,  for  inor- 
dinate curiosity,  if  I  just  try  to  learn  what  probability 
there  is  of  his  coming.  'Where  is  your  master?'  I 
inquired  of  the  servant,  who  answered  the  bell. 

"  *  In  the  library,  madam.' 

'*  *  In  the  library,  surely  he  has  forgotten  that  he  has 
not  breakfasted.' 

"  *  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,  I  ought  to  have  let 
you  know  before ;  he  is  breakfasting  with  the  gentle- 
man in  the  library.' 

**You  may  be  sure  I  didn't  ring  a  pretty  peal  in 
Thomas's  ears,  for  his  carelessness  in  keeping  me 
waiting  so  lon^  without  my  breakfast. 

*'  •  And  pray,  who  is  this  person  with  whom  your 
master  is  breakfasting  in  the  library  V  I  inquired  with 

24.  4  A 
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seeming  carelessness.  My  grackms  papa  partictalaily 
objects,  yon  know,  to  my  making  inquiries  of  his 
servants  as  to  his  private  proceedings,  afraid,  I  suppose, 
that  I  should  discover  some  of  the  state  secrets  which  he 
confides  to  his  valet-de^chambre,  or  be  shocked  at  the 
^intelligence  that  his  last  new  chere  anUe  has  — " 

''  For  shame,  Clara !  how  you  talk !"  interrupted  Sir 
Greorge.  ''Do  pray  let  the  old  gentleman's  amours 
rest  in  obscurity,  and  proceed  at  once  to  my  unde: 
was  it  him  who  was  closetted  with  your  father?'' 

**  I  wont  tell  you  a  word  more,  if  you  don't  let  me 
go  on  in  my  own  way,"  said  Clara,  assuming  a  pretty, 
pouting  look  and  tone.  ''  You  dcm't  suppose  that  my 
father  is  so  bad  a  politician,  as  to  sufier  me  to  make 
a  thorough  discovery  at  once  of  his  secret?  No,  no; 
all  I  could  learn  of  Thomas  was,  that  the  stranger  was 
a  tall,  surly-looking,  old  gentleman,  who  refused  to  give 
any  name  when  he  sent  up  the  note. 

**  *  I  told  him,'  said  Thomas,  '  that  I  was  ordered  not 
to  take  in  any  notes  or  letters,  without  knowing  who 
they  came  from,  because  master  and  my  young  lady 
had  been  so  often  taken  in  to  open  begging  letters.' 

^' '  Mine  is  not  a  begging  letter,  you  puppy !'  said  the 
old  gentleman,  grasping  his  great  bamboo,  as  if  he 
would  knock  me  down,  if  I  hesitated  any  longer.  '  And 
if  it  was,'  he  roared  after  me,  '  it's  your  master's  doty, 
and  your  young  lady's,  too,  to  read  every  letter  sent 
them,  and  then  treat  the  writers  according  to  their 
deserts,  and  not  reject  them  all  in  a  lump.' 

''  If  I'd  had  a  grain  of  sense,  as  you  well  know  I  have 
not,"  continued  Clara,  ^'I  should  instantly  have  set 
this  impudent  stranger  down  for  my  uncle,  the  eari ;  for, 
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dicmgh  I  had  never  sem  him  since  I  was  ten  years  old, 
I  had  a  perfect  recoUectioiD  of  the  lecture  he  preached 
me  then^  about  my  frippery  and  trumpery,  as  he  called 
the  beautiful  lace  frock,  white  satin  slip,  and  splendid 
suite  of  pearls,  in  which  my  poor  mother  had  decked 
me  to  go  to  her  majesty  Queen  Charlotte's  juvenile 
fete,  at  Frogmore ;  and  how  he  brought  tears  into  my 
eyes,  as  much  with  the  grasp  of  his  powerful  hand,  as 
he  held  me  fieist  between  his  knees,  as  with  the  eloquent 
picture  he  drew  of  the  naked  and  hungry  children  who 
might  be  clothed  and  fed  out  of  my  superfluities,  and  I 
enjoy  no  less  pleasure,  admiration,  and  distinction. 
Fine  stuff,  you  know,  cousin  George;  but  I  knew  no 
better,  then,  than  to  take  all  for  granted  that  he  said, 
and  cried  for  an  hour,  because  mamma  wouldn't  let  me 
pull  off  all  my  finery,  and  sell  it  to  clothe  and  fised 
naked  beggars  and  their  brats. 

"  I  went  to  the  ball,  but  the  old  stem  earl's  face  and 
voice,  and  the  description  he  had  given  of  some  starv- 
ing family  that  he  had  just  come  firom,  that  morning, 
in  some  dirty  hole  or  ncok,  where  nobody  but  himself 
that  had  any  regard  for  themselves,  as  my  father  ob- 
served,  would  have  ventured,  haunted  me  all  the  even- 
ing,  and  spoilt  the  harmony  of  the  music,  and  the 
taste  of  the  dainties  with  which  we  were  regaled. 

**  My  uncle  went  abroad  the  very  next  week,  and  I 
never  saw  him  from  that  time  to  this;  but  though  I 
forgot  his  lesson,  or  learnt  to  know  better  than  to 
practise  it, " 

**  That  is  false,  Clara,"  interrupted  Sir  George ; ''  yon 
have  faults  enough,  but  insensibility  to  your  fellow- 
creatures  is  not  one  of  them." 
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**  It  i$  well  yoa  qualified  that  oompliment/'  retunied 
Clara,  ''or  I  should  have  been  proud^  indeed,  of  the 
only  one  my  dear  and  wdl-beloved  couain  ever  thought 
proper  to  pay  me ;  but  apropos  de  brebU,  retoumons  a 
mos  moiUom.  I  had  forgot,  for  the  moment,  all  about 
the  tall  surly  old  gentleman,  and  therefore  did  not  find 
out  it  was  him  whom  Thomas  so  graphically  described ; 
and  it  was  all  in  vain  that,  in  my  own  pretty,  little, 
innocent,  undesigning,  roundabout  way,  I  tried  to  ^ 
eat  of  my  politic  and  crafty  papa,  who  it  was,  and  what 
was  the  important  business  which  had  kept  him  five 
hours  shut  up  in  the  library.  So  far,  however,  I  got 
upon  the  right  scent,  as  they  say  at  Melton,  that  I 
learned  my  hopaGol  cousin  George  was  in  some  way 
ooncemed  in  the  aflbir;  for  my  father  abruptly  ob- 
served, the  moment  we  were  alone  after  dinner — 

*^ '  So,  Clara,  tliat  precious  rascal,  George,  is  in 
London,  I  find ;  though  he  has  not  condescended  to  let 
me  know  it,  and,  indeed,  acts  altogether  as  if  thers 
was  no  such  person  in  existence.  But,  it's  no  wonder; 
I  am  a  very  insignificant  person,  no  doubt.  The  Right 
Honourable  Harvey  FitB*Harvey,  one  of  his  gracious 
majesty's  commissioners ' 

'' '  Dear  papa,'  said  I,  in  my  silly  way,  '  I  dare  say 
George  does  not  know  of  your  new  dignity:  let  me 
write  to  him,  how  highly  the  king  has  honoured  you, 
and  ru  be  bound  he  will*  hasten  to  show  you  all 
manner  of  req^ct ;  for,  with  all  his  faults,  George,  yon 
know,  is  the  very  reverse  of  disloyal,  and  honours,  I 
am  sure,  even  the  very  shadow ' 

'' '  You  think  yourself,  I  dfure  say,  a  yery^  facetious 
young  lady.  Miss  Clara,*  said  my  dignified  papa ;  '  but. 
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really  I  see  nothing  in  this  a&ir  to  jok^  about.  Sir 
Geoige,  I  hear,  has  already  deserted  Lady  Albina 
Mandeville ;  so  that  the  three  thousand  pound  damages 
h6  paid  for  that  pretty  affair,  and  the  risking  his  own 
life  in  his  encounter  with  her  brother,  and  wounding 
tl)e  poor  young  man  so  that  ha  wfll  be  an  invalid  for 
ly  has  been  all  to  gratify * 


"  '  Don't  you  know,  papa,'  said  I,  very  wisely  and 
sententiously,  — -^  Nay,  George,  ytm  AbIH  listen  to 
me ;  I  have  not  yet  told  you  half     ■    '^ 

"  I  have  heard  quite  enough  of  your  rhodomontad^ 
Clara.  I  ought  to  have  known,  that  you  only  detained 
me  to  gratify  your  malice." 

Clara  burst  into  a  loud  '^Hal  ha  I  ha!"  as  he  put 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  rode  off. 

''  Shall  I  teD  your  uncle  T  have  seen  you  ?"  she  called 
out,  putting  her  head  out  of  the  carriage* window. 

''  You  may  tell  him  you  have  seen  the  devil,  if  you 
like,"  muttered  Sir  George,  between  his  closed  teeth, 
as  he  rode  close  up  to  Grace's  side,  and  endeavoured 
apparently  to  read  in  her  countenance  how  much  of 
this  conversation  had  reached  her  ear,  and  what  im* 
pression  it  had  made  on  her ;  but  the  investigation  was 
anything  but  satisfactory  to  him,  for  her  embarrassed 
look  and  total  silence  betrayed,  as  plain  as  words  could 
have  done,  the  nature  of  her  reflections. 

*^  I  hope  you  do  not  give  any  credit  to  what  you  may 
have  heard  my  rattling  cousin  Clara  say.  Miss  Wood* 
ford,"  he  observed ;  **  because,  I  assure  you  that  there 
Is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  all  she  uttered.  You  may 
yourself,  indeed,  judge  how  little  what  she  says  is  to 
be  depended  upon,  by  what  she  asserted  as  to  the  cause 
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of  her  parting  with  the  horse  yoa  ride  on;  for  the 
fact  is>  she  can  scarcely  sit  a  horse  without  being  tied 
on.  You,  who  ride  so  beautifblly,  would  die  of  laughter 
to  see  Clara's  awkward  figure.  She  was  vexed^  as  you 
might  observe^  to  see  the  animal  the  property  of  one 
who  shows  it  off  to  such  advntage;  and  my  rally- 
ing her^  induced  her  to  invent  one  of  those  malicious 
tales  for  which  she  is  famous." 

Grrace^  however^  was  not  to  be  so  easily  deceived, 
even  by  the  cool  indiflkrent  tone,  and  the  insidious 
smile,  with  which  her  companion  uttered  these  asser- 
tions. 

She  had  happened  to  have  a  full  view  of  his  coun* 
tenance,  as  his  cousin  had  uttered  her  remarks  re- 
specting Lady  Albina  Mandeville;  and  she  had  seen 
confusion  and  shame,  which  even  his  bold  and  resolute 
effrontery  could  not  wholly  conquer,  striving  for  the 
mastery.  Besides,  was  it  probable  a  female — a  young, 
and,  by  her  station  in  life,  a  respectable  female,  could 
have  invented  such  a  revolting  tale  ?  It  was  bad 
Plough,  indelicate  enough,  or  rather  mote  than  enough, 
to  have  recurred  to  it,  and  uttered  her  remarks  with 
so  much  levity  as  this  young  lady  had  done,  but  it  was 
utterly  incredible  that  any  female  could  invent  such  a 
tale ;  and,  during  the  remainder  of  their  ride,  Grace's 
thoughts  were  divided  between  the  unhappy  lady  whom 
Sir  George  had  deserted,  as  his  cousin  had  phrased  it, 
and  the  still  more  imhappy  one  whom,  according  to 
Grace's  belief,  was  destined  to  be  the  next  victim. 

And  yet  there  were  moments  even  now,  when  she 
could  not  help  indulging  suspicions  that  Mrs.  Freeman 
was  acting  a  part — that  she  did  not  in  reality  believe 
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Sir  George  intended  to  marry  her,  though^  for  some 
reason^  she  jndged  it  expedient  to  pretend  to  believe 
it. 

Grrace,  indeed^  was  completely  puzzled^  and  often 
▼ery  unhappy,  at  what  was  passing  before  her,  without 
her  being  able  to  comprehend  it;  but  she  was  now, 
at  least,  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  Sir  George,  when, 
after  again  paying  her  some  well-merited  compliments 
on  her  horsemanship,  he  observed-^ 

*^  It  will  be  time  enough  to  buy  Susan  a  horse,  when 
she  has  learned  to  manage  it;  and,  therefore,  I  must 
request  you  will  consider  this  as  your  own,  Miss  Wood* 
ford/' 

Grace,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  refused  the 
present. 

"  You  forget.  Sir  George,"  she  observed,  *'  that  you 
actually  gave  it  to  Mrs.  Freeman — I  beg  your  pardon, 
Susan  I  should  have  called  her ;  for,  I  believe,  you  do 
not  like  to  hear  her  called  by  that  name." 

Sir  George  burst  into  an  ironical  laugh. 

''Indeed,  Grrace,  it  is  very  indifferent  to  nie  what 
she  is  called,"  he  observed ;  "  though  I  have  certainly 
preferred  calling  her  Susan,  because  it  was  the  name 
she  was  called  by  when  she  lived  in  my  mother's  ser* 
vice,  and  therefore  I  am  more  accustomed  to  it." 

Grace  looked  grave  and  thoughtful;  there  was  an 
expression  of  more  than  indifference,  of  contempt  in 
his  manner,  which  she  could  not  mistake,  and  which 
she  felt  at  once  gave  a  complete  contradiction  to  all 
that  her  companion  had  asserted  respecting  Sir  George's 
real  devotion  to  her,  although  there  was  nothing  in  his 
manner  which  could  prove  it. 
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A  long  silence  ensued :  Sir  George  looked  earnestly 
in  her  faee,  for  sofme  moments^  and  then  observed — 

'^  You  and  I  have  long  been  playing  at  cross  pur- 
poses^  Gcace  ;  yel^  I  think^  yon  have  all  along  sus- 
pected that  I  have  been  forced,  by  other  people's 
mancBUvres  and  artful  devices,  into  assuming  a  character 
which  has  sat  all  along  very  ill'  on  me,  and  which^ 
at  this  moment,  I  have  detemiined  to  drop  for  ever. 
Tell  me,  now,  candidly,  Grace,  have  you  ever  believed 
that  it  was  possible  I  could  have  any  serious  inten- 
tions towards  such  a  woman  as  your  companion  Susan 
or  Mrs.  Freemanj  as  yt)u  call  her  ?'* 

*'It  would  not  become  me  to  doubt  it,  sir,"  re- 
turned Grace.  '^  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  no 
ambition  to  become  your  confidant." 

''  Psha !  my  dear  girl,  let  us  deal  plainly,*'  he 
observed ;  ''  yon  roust  have  seen,  for  women  are  never 
blind  on  &uch  subjects,  that  I  am  devotedly,  passion- 
ately, fervently  attached  to  you,  that  I,  in  reality,  adore 
you,  and  that  T  have  foolishly  been  led  into  a  labyrinth, 
by  that  artful  woman,  who  persuaded  me  that  yon 
would  at  once  take  alarm,  if  I  professed  my  love,  and 
flattered  my  vanity,  that  you  would  find  me  irresistible 
upon  a  nearer  acquaintance,  and  forgive  the  stratagem, 
for  the  sake  of  the  passion  that  prompted  it.  From 
day  to  day,  and  week  to  week,  however,  she  has 
persuaded  me  to  delay,  though  iVe  been  as  miserable 
as  any  poor  dog  could  be,  at  the  deceitfiil  game  I've 
been  obliged  to  carry  on.  It's  no  easy  thing,  Grace, 
to  pretend  to  make  love  to  a  woman  you  hate  and 
despise^  and  that,  too,  before  the  very  face  of  the  only 
woman  you  can  like  or  love,'^  he  continued  in  a  hurried 
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fone ;  ^'for  I  swear  to  you,  my  dear  girl,  thafc  you  are 
the  only  woman  I  ever  saw,  in  my  life,  chat  I  really 
did '' 

"  You  may  spare  all  your  pt^testations,  sir,"  said 
Grace,  interrupting  him,  and  endeavouring  to  conceal, 
nnder  the  assumption  of  coldness  and  indifference,  the 
terror  and  alarm  she  really  felt  at  the  discovery  of  the 
deep-laid  and  treacherous  plot,  which  had  heen  laid 
against  her.  '*  It  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indiflference  to 
me,  I  assure  you,  in  what  light  you  regard  me ;  but  I 
beg  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  this  conversation 
puts  an  end  to  all  communication  between  yon  and  me. 
I  will  deal  frankly  with  you.  Sir  George,  more  frankly 
indeed  than  your  deceptive  conduct  towards  me 
deserves,  and  tell  you  at  once,  that  even  were  you 
sincere,  and  did  really  mean  all  you  profess,  there  is  an 
insurmountable  barrier  between  us.  Mrs.  Freeman 
could  have  told  you,  and  ought  to  have  told  you,  that 
my  heart,  my  aflfections,  my  fidth,  were  given  to 
another,  long  before  I  beheld  yon^  and  that,  from  those 
engagements,  no  temptation  on  earth  could  make  me 
swerve." 

Sir  George  looked  astonished  and  confounded  at  the 
firmness  and  even  boldness  with  which  she  spoke^ 
He  had  evidently  prepared  himself  for  a  very  difierent 
scene.  He  had  expected  that  she  would  have  over*^ 
whelmed  him  with  reproaches — have  accused  him  of 
base  and  dishonourable  intentions,  and  reprobated  the 
treachery  and  deception  of  Mrs.  Freeman ;  and  to  all 
this  he  was  prepared  to  reply,  by  a  thousand  passionate 
protestations  of  honour  and  sincerity  on  his  part,  what- 
ever Mrs.  Freeman's  views  or  opinions  might  be.    Bui 

S4.  4  b 
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all  this  was  now  totally  uncalled  for ;  Grace  betrayed 
neither  surprise,  alarm,  nor  distrust,  but  simply  told 
him  that  she  was  already  engaged,  and,  therefore,  that 
it  would  be  quite  an  useless  waste  of  time  for  him  to 
say  any  more  on  the  subject  of  love  to  her. 

Completely  disconcerted  by  the  course  she  bsd 
taken,  his  vanity  mortified,  and  his  consequence,  piqued 
by  her  cold  indifference  and  composure.  Sir  George 
for  some  time  scarcely  uttered  a  word,  as  he  rode 
homewards  by  her  side,  beyond  an  indistinct  and 
unconnected  murmur  at  his  hard  fate,  and  a  complaint 
of  Mrs.  Freeman's  insincerity  in  having  led  him  to 
believe  that  she  (Grace)  was  wholly  disengaged,  and 
that  it  was  mere  timidity  and  a  fear  of  acting  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  prudence,  that  induced  her  to  keep  up 
her  reserve  and  distance  towards  him. 

To  all  this  Grace  turned  a  deaf  ear ;  her  mind,  in 
fact,  and  thoughts,  were  in  a  complete  state  of  tumult, 
for  she  saw — she  believed  she  saw — to  its  fullest  extent, 
the  dilemma  in  which  she  was  involved,  and  she  was 
now  revolving  with  the  deepest  anxiety,  the  means  by 
which  she  should  free  herself  from  all  connection  with 
the  base,  unprincipled  woman,  in  whom  it  had  been  her 
misfortune  to  place  such  implicit  trust. 

She  was  in  a  strange  place,  without  a  friend,  and 
without  money,  for  though  living  in  what  she  consi- 
dered luxury  and  extravagance,  she  had  never,  since 
her  arrival  in  London,  been  in  possession  of  five 
shillings.  The  clothes  which  she  had  brought  up  with 
her,  she  was  well  aware,  were  worth  but  little,  even 
if  she  knew  how  to  dispose  of  them,  and  of  the  articles 
presented  to  her  since  her  arrival,  and  which  she  was 
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aware,  were  all  purchased  at  the  cost  of  Sir  George, 
she  was  resolutely  determined  not  to  retain  a  vestige. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  it  would  be  acting  as  mean  and  dis- 
honourable as  themselves,"  she  murmured,  while  the 
deepest  crimson  sufiused  her  pale  cheeks  at  the  thought. 
''  No !  I  will  prove  to  them  .how  little  they  knew  me, 
if  they  thought  T  was  to  be  purchased  with  their  gew- 
gaws, or  deceived  by  them  into  — " 

She  turned  involuntarily  her  eyes  upon  Sir  George, 
as  she  spoke,  and  beheld  his  fixed  upon  her  irith  a  look 
of  intense  scrutiny. 

"  You  despise  me,  I  see,  Grace,"  he  observed  ;  '*  yet 
if  you  could  but  see  my  heart  at  this  moment — if  you 

could  but  know  how  ardently,  how  devotedly " 

''  I  cannot  listen  to  this  language,  sir,"  Grace  inter, 
rupted  with  decision  ;  '^  but  there  is  one  means  by 
which  you  can  confer  a  great  obligation  on  me,  and 
prove,  indeed,  that  you  are  sincere  in  your  regret  for 
the  unworthy  deception  in  which  you  have  joined." 

'*  Name  it  Grace,  any  thing,  every  thing  that  man 
can  do— all  that  I  possess  — " 

''  No,  no — no  farther  obligations,"  said  Grace,  with 
energy;  "I  am  already  oppressed,  cruelly  oppressed, 
with  those  I  have  so  unconsciously  incurred,  for  I  now 
see — at  least,  if  I  may  believe  what  you  have  asserted — 

that  it  is  me,  instead  of  Mrs.  Freeman,  who " 

*'  Nan&e  it  not,  Grace ;  would  to  heavens  that  the 
sacrifice  of  my  whole  fortune  could  convince  you  of 
my  sincerity,  of  my  devotion ;  but  I  see  you  bear  even 
the  ofier  of  my  services  with  impatience,  and  yet,  just 
now,  you  said  it  was  in  my  power  to  oblige  you." 
^  It    is — and    at   very   little    expense,"    returned 
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Grace ;  ^  for  all  I  ask  of  you,  is  to  conceal  for  the 
present — ^for  a  few  days,  at  most,  but  probably,  only  for 
a  few  hoors'-^the  explanation  that  has  taken  place 
between  us.  Suffer  Mrs.  Freeman  to  believe,  that  I 
am  still  deceived,  until  I  think  proper  to  acknowledge 
I  am  no  longer  so.'' 

''  I  will  give  you  my  word  and  honour,  that  I  will 
be  guided  solely  by  your  wishes,  however  painful  it 
may    be    to    dissimulate    longer  with  that  woman," 
returned  Sir  George ;   "  but  tell  me,  Grace,  for  as  a 
friend,  you  must  allow  me  to  inquire,  though  you  will 
not  suffer  me  to  interest  myself  as  a  lover — what  end 
do  you  propose  by  this  ?    and  what  are  your  final 
intentions?     I  feel,  indeed,"  he  continued,  observing 
her  hesitate,  ^*  that  it'  is  my  duty  to  see  that  no  ev3 
arises  to  you,  from  your  connection  with  Mrs.  Freeman, 
since  I  cannot  but  avow,  that  it  has  been  through  my 
influence  that   connection  was  formed,  or   at   least, 
cultivated  to  such  an  extent  as  it  has  been,  for  be 
assured,  dearest  girl,  that  unless  she  had  had  some 
object  in  view  to  accomplish,  that  woman  would  never 
have  endured  for  an  hour  the  society  of  one  whose 
every  word  and  action  were  a  reproof  to  her.    There 
have  been  times,  indeed,  Grace>  when,  even  with  all 
her  artifice,  she  could  not  deceive  you,  unsuspicious 
as  you  are  and  have  been,  I  know,  that  within  a  few 
short  hours  of  your  quitting  Bath,  she  so  far  threw  off 
the  painful  restraints  of  decency  of  manners,  that  you 
were  alarmed  and  shocked,  and  I  believe,  tempted 
sorely  to  repent  having  trusted  your  destiny  so  fiu  in 

her  hands,  as ^* 

^  You  are  right,  indeed,  perfectly  right/'  said  Grace, 
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with  eamestness ;  *^  but  how  was  it  possible  that  you 
should  know  all  this  ?" 

*'  Oh  !  the  deaf  old  man  could  see,  if  he  could  not 
hear,"  he  replied,  with  a  significant  smile. 

Grace  was  again  completdy  astonished. 

"  How  have  I  been  deceived/'  she  exdaimed ;  '^  but 
did  Mrs.  Freeman  know  that  that  person " 

"  Know  it,  yes,  certainly  my  dear  girl,  though  she 
was  not  aware  that  my  motive  for  assuming  the  dis-. 
guise,  was  in  reality  distrast  of  her.  I  knew  that 
she  would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  betray  my 
mterest,  if  she  thought  it  would  advance  her  own, 
and  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  dehght  I  experienced 
at  being  an  unsuspected  observer  of  all  your  actions, 
and  gazing  unrestrainedly " 

''Yoti — you — Sir  George,  it  could  not  possibly  be 
you,  who       '  ■" 

"  It  was  roe,  indeed,  Grace.  Do  you  suppose  I 
would  delegate  to  any  individual  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  the  supreme  pleasure  of  guarding  you  from  all 
danger  of  insult,  as  well  as  of  enjoying  your  society  for 
so  many  hours?  You  slept,  too,  Grace,  and  during 
that  sleep,  I  had  the  supreme  felicity  of  taking  Mrs. 
Freeman's  place  by  your  side.  It  was  with  difficulty, 
indeed,  Grace,  that  I  then  preserved  my  disguise ;  but 
let  it  plead  with  you  as  a  proof  of  my  real  esteem  and 
regard  for  you,  that  I  contented  myself  with  silently 
supporting  you,  and  thought  it  luxury  enough  for  so 
nndeserviDg  a  mortal  as  myself,  to  feel  your  sweet 
cheek  laid  on  my  shoulder,  and  inhale '* 

A  sudden  pause,  much  to  Ghrace's  satisfaction, 
relieved  her  from  hearing  the  conclusion  of  this  speech, 
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which  she  had  been  prevented^  effectually  interrupting 
by  the  surprise,  the  confusion,  and  the  resentment,  she 
felt  at  the  discovery  he  had  made. 

Surprised,  vexed,  and  angry  as  she  felt,  however, 
all  those  emotions  were  for  a  moment  suspended,  as  at 
the  sudden  pause  he  made  in  his  extravagant  rapture,  she 
involuntarily  turned  her  eyes  upon  his  face,  and  beheld 
the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  his  countenance, 
fiom  which  every  vestige  of  colour  had  fled,  as  he  bent 
his  earnest  look  on  a  travelling  chariot,  which  at  a 
very  slow  pace  was  advancing  towards  them. 

^^  It  cannot  be,  and  yet  it  certainly  is,"  he  mur- 
mured,  apparently  totally  unconscious  of  Grace's  obser- 
vation, or  that  her  quick  eye  instinctively  followed  the 
direction  of  his. 

A  lady  was  seated  or  rather  was  reclining  in  that 
carriage,  for  she  seemed  totally  unequal  to  the  task  of 
supporting  herself,  and  was  propped  up  with  pillows, 
while  the  front  and  side  glasses  were  all  let  down,  to  give 
her  air,  by  her  attendant,  who  was  seated  by  her  side, 
and  regarded  her  pallid  face  with  evident  alarm  and 
interest. 

Crrace  had  never  in  her  life  seen  any  thing  to  com- 
pare with  the  beauty  of  that  face,  though  it  was  the 
beauty  rather  of  a  statue,  than  a  living  being,  the 
complexion  vying  in  colour  and  transparency  with  the 
purest  marble,  while  the  jet  black  tresses  that  were 
crossed  on  the  high  forehead,  seemed,  by  the  contrast, 
to  render  the  paleness  of  that  beautiful  face,  but  the 
more  striking.  The  eyes  were  closed,  and  Grace, 
almost  thought,  as  she  gazed,  that  they  were  closed  for 
ever,  and  that  the  fair  statue  was  indeed  as  insensible 
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to  ibe  cares  and  griefs  of  this  world,  as  she  appeared, 
but  that,  at  an  exclamation  from  her  attendant,  who 
had  casually  turned  her  eyes  on  Sir  George,  as  tiaey 
drew  near,  suddenly  aroused  her,  she  lifted  the  heavy 
lids  that  seemed  a  moment  before  to  have  been  weighed 
down  in  death-like  slumber,  and  a  loud  shriek  las  Sir 
George  desperately  urged  his  horse  on  past  the  carriage^ 
told  that  she  had  recognised  the  unfeeling  destroyer 
of  her  peace,  who,  trying  to  veil  his  consternation  and 
dismay  from  Grace,  dashed  on  at  a  pace  that  soon 
brought  them  to  the  door  of  the  house  in  Crawford 
Street ;  at  the  window  of  which,  Grace  beheld,  with 
secret  disgust  and  abhorrence,  the  treacherous  Mrs. 
Freeman,  awaiting  with  smiles  their  return. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

"  She  felt  her  dream  of  happiness  was  gone ; 

Bat  hope,  still  liogeriog,  shed  its  beavebly  ray, 
Like  the  fair  star  that  id  those  waters  shone— 
Still  bright,  though  they  were  gliding  fast  away.** 

Ahov. 


It  needed  no  words  to  explain  to  Grace,  that,  in  the 
strikingly  beautiful  but  evidently  wretched  and  dying 
female  whom  she  had  thus  transiently  seen,  she  had 
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beheld  the  unhappy  woman  whose  disgrace  and  de- 
BertioQ  she  had  overheard  spoken  of  with  so  much 
apparent  apathy  and  levity,  by  Sir  George's  relative; 
and  though,  as  we  have  before  said,  not  a  wofd  was 
uttered  by  Sir  George  which  could  betray  anything 
like  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fact,  Grace  beheld  with 
a  feeling  of  satisfiM^ion,  the  efhct  that  this  interview 
had  had  upon  him. 

Never,  indeed,  had  she  seen  Sir  Greorge  so  totally 
subdued,  so  unable  to  disguise  his  agitation,  or  to  veil 
his  feelings  under  the  mask  of  levity  and  nonchalance^ 
which,  though  he  at  first  tried  to  do,  was  soon  dropped, 
and  he  sat  silent  and  abstracted  on  the  sofa  on  which 
he  had  thrown  himself  on  his  first  entrance  into  the 
itx)m. 

*'  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Sir  George  ?*'  said 
Mrs.  Freeman,  after  having  twice  spoken  to  him,  with- 
out  having  received  an  answer.  **  You  look  as  strange 
and  as  startled  as  if  you  had  seen  a  ghost.  If  it 
wasn't  broad  daylight,  I  should  swear  you  had  heea 
frightened ;  and,  I  declare,  there's  quite  a  cold  perspi* 
ration  on  your  forehead.    What " 

"  Nonsense  !'^  interrupted  Sir  George,  throwing  off 
her  hand,  which  she  had  placed  on  his  forehead,  with 
violence.  *'  I  wish  you  would  not  annoy  me  by  your 
ridiculous  remarks  and  conjectures.'' 

"  Well,  upon  my  word,  sir,  you  are  really  very  polite ; 
but  you  need  not  have  bruised  my  hand  so  against  the 
sofo,"  said  the  lady,  with  great  anger. 

^  I  didn't  want  to  bruise  your  hand,"  he  returned ; 
*'  but  I  wish  you  would  mind  your  own  affiiirSj  and  not 
trouble  yourself  about  mine." 
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^ReaUy!  Indeed,  this  is  a  curioas  change !"  sl^e 
began,  in  a  high  lone. 

'*  Don't  make  a  fool  of  yoanelf,"  he  uttered^  in  an 
ez^^ssive  whisper,  which,  though  apparently  intended 
only  for  her  own  ear,  was  sirficiently  andiUe  to  be  dis-» 
tinctly  heard  by  Grace.  **  I  am  not  in  the  hamour^" 
he  continued,  "  for  trifling.  Who  do  yon  think  I  saw, 
in  Piccadilly,  just  now  V* 

**  I  don't  know,  indeed.  But,  whoever  it  waa»  yon 
needn't  he  spitefiil  to  me ;  I  cookin't  help  it." 

"  You  Gpuldn't  help  my  seeing  her,  certainly ;  but^ 
perhaps,  if  it  had  not  been  for  you  and  your  artftd 
schemes " 

**  Bah !  Now  I  know  who  you  mean,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Freeman.  ''It  is  not  the  first  time  you  have 
said  that,  but  you  know  better;  you  know  very  well 
that  it  was  all  your  own  planning,  and  that  I  only  did 
as  you  bid  me." 

''  She  is  dying,  however,  between  us ;  that  can't  be 
denied,"  observed  Sir  George.  ^ 

«' Dying!  Who?  Lady  Albina?  I  thought  you 
said,  just  now,  you  saw  her  in  Piccadilly  ?"  exclaimed 
lilrs.  Freeman. 

''  So  I  did,"  returned  the  baronet  -,  ''  but  so  altered  \ 
— *so  horribly  altered !  I  did  not  mind  her  lettets,  for 
I  knew  yon  women  are  very  fond  of  talking  of  death 
and  the  grave,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  if  they  are  dis- 
appointed;  and >  but  it*s  plain  she  did  not  ex* 

Agg^^te.  I  would  give  ten  thousand  pounds,  at  this 
moment,"  he  added,  starting  up,  and  begMming  to  pace 
the  room  with  a  hurried  step — ''yes,  that  I  woidd,  if 
I  eould  only  see  her  look  as  she  once  looked !    And 
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that  scream,  too!  I  shall  never  get  it  oat  of  my 
ears  I" 

**  What  nonsense  yon  are  talking/'  said  Mrs.  Free- 
man, in  a  tone  of  remonstrance,  and  darting,  at  the 
same  tirne^  a  look  at  Grace,  as  if  to  discover  whether 
the  latter  was  attending  to  what  was  passing. 

Grace,  however,  appeared  lost  in  a  deep  reverie; 
and  though  her  countenance  betrayed  that  the  subject 
of  her  reflections  wag  anything  but  pleasant,  it  was 
impossible  to  be  certain  that  it  was  in  any  way  am* 
nected  with  what  Sir  Greorge  had  inadvertently  be^ 
trayed. 

<<I  never  saw  a  man  so  nervous  as  you  are,"  con* 
tinned  Mrs.  Freeman,  after  a  short  pause,  significantly 
winking  at  the  baronet.  ''  Why  should  you  firet  your- 
aelf  about  what  you  can't  help?  And,  after  all,  per* 
haps,  there's  no  danger  of  Lady  Albina's  dying ;  for, 
I  recollect,  when  I  lived  with  her,  three  years  ago,  Mr. 
Mandeville  and  all  her  relations  took  it  in  their  heads 
she  was  going  to  die,  because  she  looked  so  pale  and 
thin,  and  lost  her  appetite;  and  yet  she  got  as  weB 
and  hearty  again  as  ever." 

"  She  will  never  get  well  and  hearty  again,  now," 
said  Sir  Geoi^e,  in  a  desponding  tone. 

**  Well,  and  if  she  don't,  I  suppose  you  need  not 
break  your  heart  about  it?"  returned  Mrs.  Freeman. 
'^I  own  it's  a  melancholy  thing  to  see  a  fine  young 
wmnan  cut  off  in  the  spring  of  life.  But,  perhaps^ 
thwe's  less  to  regret  about  Lady  Albina  than  most 
She  lived  very  unhappy,  I  know,  with  old  MandeviUe ; 
and  they  ought  to  blame  themselves  who  made  such  a 
match.    At  anv  rate,"  she  added,  with  peculiar  signifi- 
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W[ice^  ''it  would  be  very  foolish  of  you,  who  ha¥« 

nothing  to  do  with  it,  to  fret  yourself ** 

It  wont  do/'  said  Sir  George,  in  a  low  tone; 
she/'  nodding  his  head  at  Giraoe,  '*  knows  all  about 
it.  We  met  that  malicious  devil,  my  oousin  Clan^ 
in  the  park,  and  she  took  care  to  let  all  out  about 
Albina/' 

"  What  an  unfortunate  wretch  I  am !"  he  continued, 
again  resuming  his  walk.  ''  And  there's  my  unde,  the 
earl,  come  to  town,  too,  and  has  heard  some  fine  stories 
about  me,  it  seems.  I  wish  I  was  dead !"  he  added, 
with  vehemence,  catching  up  his  hat,  and  flying  out 
of  the  room. 

For  some  moments,  Mrs.  Freeman  remained  totally 
sikiit,  as  if  resolving  in  hfir  own  mind  what  part  she 
ahottld  take;  but  at  length  she  broke  into  a  forced 
laugh. 

**  Well,  1  always  thought  the  man  a  fool,"  she  ob- 
served, ''  but  he  proves  himself  a  worse  one  than  I 
suspected.  Now,  would  you  believe  it,  Grace?  this 
hadj  Albina-  that  he  is  making  all  this  fuss  about,  and, 
I  dare  say,  thinks  is  dying  of  love  for  him,  and  peni- 
tence, and  so  forth,  was  notorious  long  before  she  ever 
saw  him,  and  had  had  two  or  three  liasons^  as  the 
French  say,  though  she  had  only  been  married  four 
or  five  years.  For  my  part,"  she  continued,  *'  I'm  sure 
I  thought  it  the  worst  day's  work  I  ever  did,  when  I 
engaged  myself  to  her;  for  it  was  a  mirade  almost 
that  saved  my  name  from  being  brought  forward  in 
the  trial,  by  which  her  old  husband  got  a  few  thou- 
sands ont  of  poor  Sir  George's  pocket,  and  got  a 
from  his  wife  into  the  bargains  and  if  I  bad 
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been  farongfat  forward  in  such  a  disgraoefbl  aflUr,  ^ 
would  have  been  quite  the  rain  of  me,  you  knoWj  my 
dear." 

OiBoe  eould  scareely  oonoeal  her  contempt  and  dig- 
gmt  at  this  vfle  hypoeriiy  and  assomptioii;  but  she 
Mt  that  it  woald  be  bad  policy  to  let  Mn.  Freemaa 
discover  her  feelings,  until  she  (Grace)  had  formed 
some  plan  to  wididraw  hendf  entirdy  from  the  hate» 
Inl  oonnexioB,  and  «he  therefore  merely  replied  with 
as  vkxuk  indiflbrence  as  she  conld  possibly  assume. 

'^Yon  lived,  then,  with  this  lady,  at  the  time  sIm 
aloped  with  Sir  George  ?" 

'^  Lord,  yes,  my  dear.  I  wonder  I  never  told  yon 
die  story  before/'  re^ed  Mrs.  Freeman :  ''  and  yet  I 
*dan%  know  why  I  should,  for  I  alw^w  hated  to  Udnk 
of  it.  He  was  completely  duped,  for  he  thought  it 
would  settle  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  gallantry,  aad 
be  a  fine  feather  in  hii  cap  among  his  gay  oompaoioiis: 
but  instead  of  that,  he  foond  he  was  only  laughed  «^ 
for  it  was  wdl  known  Lady  Albina  would  have  rua 
away  half  a  dozen  times  before,  if  die  could  ha;ve  pev- 
soaded  any  rich  fool  into  running  away  with  her.  Am 
to  her  dying,  it  would  be  all  veiy  pretty,  if  she  ooold 
persuade  him  into  manying  her  now  she's  at  Sberty 
again ;  J  fancy  heM  fond  that  her  dying  fit  wonid  soon 
go  off  again,  when  once  she  had  him  fost." 

'^  You  would  alter  your  opinion,  I  think,  if  yon  weie 
to  aee  her,"  said  Grace,  who  inwardly  shuddared  at  the 
levity  aad  cruelty  of  these  observations. 

Mrs.  Fseeman's  pretended  amiles  vanished  at  the 
earnestness  with  which  Grace  spoke. 

Why,  you  don't  really  think  <•— ^  but,  Loid,  whiit 
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fioiisense!     If  she  was  really  dying,  yoa  know^  site 
could  not  be  out  and  about/'  she  obserred. 

*'She  was  in  a  travelling  carriage^  which^  from  its 
appearance^  Imd  come  a  Umg  way/'  returned  Graee; 
<'«&d,  I  confess,  the  Uiougfat  struck  me  directly,  that  shB 
was  come  up  to  London  to  die,  with  her  friends.  Poor 
oeatureP  and  Grace  sighed  from  the  bottcan  of  her 
heart. 

For  a  time,  Mrs.  -  Freeman's  efirontery  seemed  to 
fonake  her,  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  was  in  some  mea- 
smre  conscience-stricken  at  hearing  that  her  victim  was 
really  in  the  state  Sir  George  had  represented.  But 
Ihis  feding  was  but  transitory ;  and  a  few  extra  glasses 
of  wine  after  dinner,  a  luxury  which  she  now  regulaily 
partook  of,  at  Sir  George's  expense^  restored  her  to  her 
usual  spirits. 

It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  Grace  attempted  to 
veil  from  her  keen  and  shrewd  observation,  that  she 
was  unusually  low-spirited  and  thoughtful. 

'*  One  would  think,  my  dear  Grace,  positively,  that 
yon  were  in  love  with  Sir  George,  and  took  the  dis- 
covery of  his  wickedness  to  heart,"  she  observed. 
''But,  Lord^  my  dear,  even  if  it  was  so,  i£  you  knew 

m 

as  much  of  the  world  as  I  do, " 

^Heaven  forbid!^  ejaculated  Grace,  involuntarily; 
''at  least,  that  T  should  ever  know  so  much  of  the 
world,  to  be  able  to  look  upon  such  subjects  as  these 
as  mere  matters  of  course,  as  it  seems  you  do." 

**You  are  quite  right,"  said  Mrs.  Freeman,  laugh- 
ing ;  ^  in  fact,''  she  added,  after  a  few  moments'  pause, 
*'  I  will  own  to  you,  Grace,  that  — — *' 

Excuse  me,  let  us  drop  the  subject,"  interrupted 
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Grace;  ''I  cannot  speak  of  it,  without  seeing  so 
forcibly  before  my  eyes  that  beautiful  woman  dyii^, 
evidently  dying  a  victim " 

*'  Bah  I  For  goodness'  sake,  Grace,  don't  horrify  one 
with  your  descriptions,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Freeman. 
"  But,  where  the  deuce  is  Sir  George  ?"  she  continued, 
seeming  suddenly  to  recollect  herself ;  ''it's  past  nine, 
by  my  watch,  and  he  was  to  have  been  here  by  seven, 
to  take  us  to  Drury  Liane,  to  see  the  new  comedy." 

"  I  do  not  wonder  that  he  has  forgotten  his  engage* 
roent,"  said  Ghnoe ;  "  I  should  think  his  feelings  would 
not  suit  much  with  comedy,  to-night." 

''Feelings!"  returned  Mrs.  Freeman,  with  a  bitter 
sneer;  "  there's  few  people  in  the  world  beside  yourself, 
I  suspect,  Grace,  that  would  give  Sir  George  credit 
for  very  tender  feelings." 

"  Indeed  1"  returned  Grace,  with  quickness ;  "  I  have 
heard  you  hold  very  different  doctrine." 

"Ah,  that  was  when  I  wanted  to  recommend  him 
to  your  favour,  Grace,"  she  replied,  laughing:  "but, 
though  I  tried  to  deceive  you  for  your  own  good,  mind 
I  was  never  deceived;  I  knew  all  along  that  there  is 
not  a  more  heartless,  selfish  libertine  in  the  world  than 
he  is." 

"  Is  it  possible,"  said  Grace,  who  saw  that  she  was 
now  completely  off  her  guard,  "  that,  with  this  opinion, 
you  could  wish  to  make  a  husband  of  him  ?" 

"To  be  sure  it  is  possible,  Grace,  very  possible," 
she  replied.  "It  is  not  him  I  want;  I  want  his  for- 
tune, his  title,  and,  above  all,  I  want  to  have  the  power 
of  mortifying  those  that  have  tyrannised  over  me;  I 
want  to  have  the  opportunity  of  treading  on  the  nedcs 
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of  some  of  his  proud  family ;  and  that  I  shall  have^  if 
I  become  his  wife." 

There  was  so  much  earnestness,  such  an  evident 
impress  of  tmth  in  what  she  had  last  uttered,  that 
Grace  was  startled  and  confounded.  How  could  she 
reconcile  this  with  what  Sir  George  had  acknowledged 
to  her,  that  there  was  no  reality  in  his  pretended 
addresses,  and  that  she  (Mrs.  Freeman)  had  herself 
planned  the  deception,  to  aid  his  views  towards  herself. 

For  some  minutes,  she  sat  silently  revolving  these 
considerations  in  her  mind,  while  Mrs.  Freeman,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  hers,  appeared  to  be  endeavouring'  to 
read  her  thoughts. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  recollection  of  the  latter 
reverted  to  Sir  George's  protracted  absence 

"  I  hope  he  is  not  going  to  make  a  greater  fool  of 
himself  than  ever,**  she  muttered.  "If,  after  all,  he 
should  be  drawn  in  by  Lady  Albina's  pretended ** 

**Do  not  say  pretended,"  said  Ghrace,  warmly.  "I 
assure  you,  you  are  mistaken ;  the  poor  lady  is  really 
dying." 

**  Well,  then,  if  she  is  really  dying,"  returned  Mrs. 
Freeman,  in  a  tone  of  extreme  levity,  **  I  can  have  no 
reason  to  fear  her  rivalling  me." 

^'What  can  this  all  mean?"  thoaght  Grace,  as, 
wishing  to  drop  the  painful  subject,  she  arose  to  seek 
a  book  whic)i  Sir  George  had  that  morning  lent  her. 

*^  Sit  still,  can't  you,  Grace.  I  don't  like  to  be  left 
alone^  you  know ;  and  especially  jnst  now,  when  I  am 
so  vexed  and  low-spirited :  I  could  cut  my  throat." 

Grace  reseated  herself;  and  Mrs.  Freeman,  evidently 
unable  to  dismiss  the  train  of  thougrhts  from  her  mind 
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which  Sir  George's  abaence^  coupled  with  hia  bavhig 
met  Lady  Albina  in  the  morning,  had  excited,  com* 
menced  questioning  her  minutelj  as  to  all  that  passed. 

''Pshaw!  staiF!  all  art!  She  always  was  so  aenH- 
mental,  and  so  theatrical/'  she  exclaimed,  as  Grace, 
wishing  if  possible  to  awahea  something  like  remorse 
in  her  mind,  painted,  in  the  most  forcilde  language  she 
conld  command,  Lady  Albina's  appearance  and  dis^ 
tracted  mamner.  AH  that  the  lady  whoaa  Sir  Geoi^ 
had  deaiignaittd  his  cousin  Clara,  was  repeated,  too, 
as  fer  as  Gtice  could  recollect;  and  the  interest  with 
which  she  evideatly  etit^rad  into  the  detail,  and  the 
regret  she  expressed  that  Sir  George  was  on  such  bad 
termis  with  hia  uncle,  eenfiifmed  Graee  in  the  belief, 
that  whatever  might  be  Sir  George's  views  or  inten- 
tions, she  (Mrs.  Freeman)  certainly  indulged  the  belief 
that  she  should  become  his  wife. 

The  evening  passed  dway,  and  bo  Sir  G«orga,  and 
Mrs.  Freeman  evidently  begatt  to  grow  very  uneasy, 
while  Grace,  on  the  contrary,  hailed  his  absence  as  a 
good  omen,  believing  that  it  was  occasioned  by  repent- 
ance on  his  part,  fer  the-  misety  he  had  brought 
on  the  unhappy  Lady  Albina.  The  usual  faoujr  anrived 
for  his  visit  in  the  moaning;  never  since  their  re»» 
clence  there,  had  he  neglected  callit^  before  noon ;  but 
now,  one,  two,  three  o'clock  struck^  without  his  making 
his  appearance,  the  womah  of  the  house,  tvho,.  herself 
waited  on  them,  entered  to  lay  the  doth  for  their 
dinner. 

*^  This  is  something  uncommon,  an't  it  V^  she  observed, 
addressing  Mrs.  Freeman,  in  her  usual  tone  of  iaaaiha- 
rity.      ^'Very  uncommon,'^    she  repeated,    with   still 
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stronger  emphasis,  '^  for  you  to  be  so  many  hours  with- 
out a  visit  from  your  beau." 

''I  am  beginning  to  think  so,  too,"  replied  Mrs. 
Freeman,  with  a  significant  look;  ''but  I  shall  wait 
quietly  till  to-morrow,  and.  thai,  if  he  does  not  come, 
I  shall  soon  let  him  know  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with." 

'^I  wouldn't  be  too  hasty,  though,"  returned  her 
landlady, ''  you  know  youVe  hooked  him  safe  enough, 
so  you  needn't  mind  giving^  him  a  little  line^  he  must 
come  fbJand  at  last." 

Mrs.  Freeman  forced  a  laugh,  hut  it  was  very  evident 
that  it  was  not  from  her  heart. 

Grace  had^  as  was  her  constant  custom^  turned 
entirely  away  from  this  woman  with  whom  she  had 
been^  from  her  first  entrance  into  the  house,  completely 
disgusted,  both  from  her  manners,  and  the  habits  of 
intemperance  to  which  she  was  addicted,  but  the  under- 
standing which  seemed  to  exist  between  Mrs.  Freeman 
and  her,  and  the  singularity  of  her  last  observation^ 
induced  her  now,  involuntarily,  to  turn  her  eyes  upon 
her, 

''  Ah,  you  may  look,  my  young  lady,"  observed  the 
woman,  in  a  saucy  tone,  and  evidently  misconceiving 
the  cause  of  Grace's  look.  ''  I  dare  say  you  think  that 
it's  very  impudent  of  me,  to  be  giving  my  advice,  but 


»» 


*'  Pooh !  nonsense,  Mrs.  -Hodgson,  Miss  Woodford 
was  thinking  no  such  thing,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs. 
Freeman,  hastily  interfering,  and  evidently  alarmed  at 
the  disposition  her  hostess  showed  to  be  quarrelsome. 

"  Miss  Woodford !"  returned  Mrs.  Hodgson  with  a 
sneer;   "miss  all  she  can't  catch,  I  s'pose,  like  me, 

25.  4  D 
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I  say,  Sakey,  it  wiH  be  all  op  with  her  nrisM-ship,  as 
well  as  your  ladyship,  if  Sir  George  is  off/' 

■  ^  How  can  you  talk  sueh  nonsense,  Mrs.  Hodgson  V* 
observed  Mrs.  Freeraaa,  who  was  evidently  alarmed  at 
the  tone  the  former  assumed. 

'  *'  Well,  it  may  be  nonsense,  or  it  may  be  not,*'  she 
vqplied ;  "  but  I  know  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  him 
come,  for  I  b^in  to  think,  if  he  shouldn't  come  at  all, 
I  shall  have  but  a  poor  look  out  for  — " 

''Good  gracious  I  how  ridiculous  you  are,"  infer^' 
mpted  Mrs.  Freeman.  **  Hark,  there's  a  knock  at  the 
door.  Do  go,  there's  a  good  creature,  for  1*11  be  bound 
it's  a  message  from  him." 

Mrs.  Hodgson  left  the  room,  muttering,  and  Mrs. 
Freeman,  turning  to  Grace,  observed  that  it  wu  plain, 
the  old  woman  had  been  taking  a  drop  too  much. 

''But  I  know  her  good  heart,"  she  contimied,  by 
way  of  apology ;  **  and  I  am  sure,  she  is  as  anxious  for 
my  wdfaxe,  as  if  I  was  her  own  daughter." 

''It  is  a  strange  way  of  shewing  it,"  said  Grace, 
coldly ;  "  and  why  I  am  always  chosen  to  be  the ^" 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear,  you  should  never  take  notice 
of  what  she  says,"  replied  Mrs.  Freeman ;  "  but  hush, 
here  she  comes,  there  is  something,  then,  a  letter,  or 
message,  ot ^" 

'*  There's  nothing  for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Hodgson, 
significantly,  as  she  re-entered  the  room ;  "  but  here's 
a  letter  for  Miss  Woodford ;  I  thought  she'd  get  no 
acquaintances  in  London,  but  it  seems  to  the  con^ 
trary.** 

Mrs.  Freeman  rudely  snatched  it  out  of  the  woman's 
hand,  as  she  reached  it  to  Grace,  who  was  too  much 
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startled  aad  surprised  by  the  unexpected  ctrcumstance, 
to  be  able  to  prevent  her. 

**  IVb  Sir  George's  hand^  I'll  swear !"  she  exclainned. 
^  What  can  all  this  mean  ?  Do>  pray,  Graee^  open  sl^ 
and  let  as  knov  what  all  this  is  about  ?" 

Grace  took  the  letter. 

**  I  will  open  it  presently/'  she  said«  in  a  low  voice^ 
and  giving  a  significant  look  toward  their  hostess^  who 
stood  wiping  a  beer  glass  with  the  comw  of  her  dirty 
fifTCfDj  and  evidently  waiting  for  the  communication  of 
the  ^istb. 

''  Oh^  you  mean  that  I'm  to  go  Dia'am>  I  s'pose/'  she 
observed ;  '^  I  can  take  your  hint^  but  -— — " 

*^  Do^  there's  a  good  dear  creature^  to  oblige  me^"  said 
Mrs.  Freeman^  in  a  coaxing  tone;  '^I'U  come  down  to 
you  in  a  minute/'  she  added^  '^  and  then  — i— " 
.  The  rest  was  whispered,  but  it  might  as  well  have 
been  spoken  aloud>  for  Mrs.  Hodgson  immediately 
replied  to  it,  as  if  it  were  no  secret. 

**  I  dont  want  none  of  your  treatSj''  she  observed ; 
*^  if  I  wants  a  glass  of  liqu<Mr,  or  a  bottle  ci  wine  either, 
I  can  aflford  to  pay  for  it,  without  being  under  any 
obligation  to  you ;  but  all  I  want  now,  is  to  know  what 
I've  got  to  trust  to.  You  know  very  well  that  I  shouldn't 
have  let  you  my  lodgin's,  and  found  you  in  coals  and 
candles,  and  got  up  your  washin',  if  I  hadn't  a  believed 
that  this  Sir  George  was  to  pay  all;  but  you've 
deceived  me  from  beginning  to  end.  First,  you  told 
me  in  your  letter,  that  the  lodgin's  was  for  a  young 
lady  that  Sir  George  had  got  away  irom  her  friends,  and 
that  you  was  to  be  her  companion ;  and  then,  you  no 
sooner  comes  here,  than  you  alters  your  tune,  an4 
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{xretends  that  you've  got  Sir  George  into  sich  a  string, 
that  he  can't  help  but  marry  you,  or  come  down  with 
«  handsome  sum  of  money  to  get  rid  of  you ;  and  then, 
4^,  dear,  I  must  not  say  this,  and  I  mustn't  do  that, 
and  I  mustn't  come  up  stairs,  when  there's  nobody  there 
but  your  own  two  selves  to  have  a  comfortable  glass,  and 
a  bit  o'talk  about  old  times,  because  Miss  Woodford  is 
so  timid,  and  don't  know  nothin'  about  life,  and ^" . 

*^  This  is  really  too  bad,  Mrs.  Hodgson,"  screamed 
Mrs.  Freeman,  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  having  vainly 
tried,  in  a  quieter  tone,  to  interrupt  her  animadversions; 
<^and  after  all,  what  occiision  is  there  for  all  this  show 
off.  You  will  be  paid  your  money,  and  I  suppose  that 
is  all  you  expect." 

''It's  all  I  want,  and  it's  what  I  will  have,  too," 
muttered  Mrs.  Hodgson,  whose  violence  seemed  suddenly 
curbed  by  Mrs.  Freeman's  decision  of  manner.  ''I'U 
know,  however,  before  many  hours  are  gone  over  my  head, 
what  I've  got  to  trust  to,"  she  added,  as  she  left  the  room. 

Grace  had,  during  all  this  contention,  held  the  letter 
which  had  given  rise  to  it  unopened  in  her  hand;  and, 
indeed,  had  almost  forgotten  her  anxiety  to  know  what 
Sir  George  could  address  her  for,  in  her  surprise  and 
indignation  at  Mrs.  Freeman's  deliberate  scheme  of 
perfidy,  first  towards  herself,  and  secondly  towards  Sir 
George ;  and  she  turned  now  with  a  shudder  of  disgust 
firom  the  caressing  tone  in  which  the  latter  said — 

''  Come,  dear ;  never  mind  what  this  foolish  woman 
has  said ;  let  us  see  what  is  in  the  letter." 

With  hands  trembling  with  agitation,  Grace  broke 
the  seal,  and  a  bank  note  dropped  in  h/sr  lap,  yhich 
Mrs.  Freeman  instantly  seized. 
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"  Ten  pounds !"  she  exclaimed ;  "  and  to  you  !  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this^  Grace  ?  why  don't  you  read 
what  he  says ';" 

**  You  can  read  it  yourself,"  returned  Grace ;  "  but, 
first  let  me  tell  you,  that  I  am  already  decided  to  take 
the  step  it  recommends." 

*^  To  enable  Miss  Woodford  to  return  to  her  fnendiB 
in  the  country/'  was  all  that  was  written  in  the  en- 
velope. Mrs.  Freeman  read  it  aloud,  with  astonish- 
ment and  rage  flashing  in  her  eyes. 

''And  you  mean  to  do  as  this  recommends?"  she 
observed,  fixing  her  eyes  fiill  on  Grace,  who,  though 
trembling  with  terror,  replied  with  firmness. 

"Certainly  I  do.  You  must  feel,  Mrs.  Freemarf, 
that  my  remaining  here  can  benefit  neither  you  or  I ; 
and  you  must  also  be  aware ** 

"  And  this  money,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Freeman,  hold- 
ing up  the  bank  note  between  her  thumb  and  finger, 
with  a  malicious  smOe,  **  is  to  pay  your  expenses  back  ?" 

''Part  of  it  only  I  shall  want,"  returned  Grace; 
"the  rest  J  of  course,  I  shall  consider  yours,  in  part 
payment  of " 

"  Yon  are  very  generous,  indeed,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Freeman,  in  a  tone  of  derision,  but  stOl  afibcting  per- 
fect coolness,  though  her  eyes  betrayed  the  fiiry  she 
could  scarcely  control.  "Well,  then,"  she  continued, 
fi>lding  the  note,  and  placing  it  in  her  purse,  "  I  will, 
with  your  permission,  keep  this  till  I  have  made  out 
the  account  of  what  I  have  advanced  for  you,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  as  well  as  for  your  board  and  lodging  since 
you  have  been  here,  and  then  we  shall  see  what " 

"I  have  understood   firom    you,    repeatedly,"    said 
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Grace,  m  a  fidtering  tone,  '^  that  Sir  George  had  de- 
frayed all  our  ezpenEes,  both  on  the  journey  hither,  aad 
since  we  have  been  here ;  and  mortifying  as  it  has  beea 
and  stiU  is  to  me,  to  be  indebted  to  him,  it  would 
be •' 

''Quiet  your  scruples,  my  dear;  you  neither  have 
been  or  shall  be  under  oUigations  to  any  one  but  me," 
interrupted  Mrs.  Freeman,  again  smiling  vrith  that  look 
of  fiendish  malice  which  Grace  had  two  or  three  times 
before  seen  disfigure  her  naturally  pretty  fisatures* 
^'  Sir  Geoige  and  I  will  settle  our  accounts  together, 
when  you  and  I  have  done  with  ours/' 

Grace's  heart  sank ;  she  saw  immediately  that  she 
had  sufibred  the  means  of  her  escape  from  the  power 
of  her  unprincipled  companion  to  slip  out  of  her  hand^ 
when  she  allowed  her  to  take  possession  of  the  notc^ 
and  for  a  moment  she  suflfered  despair  to  overcome  that 
coolness  which  she  had  hitherto  managed  to  keep  up 
in  appearance. 

*^ Heaven  help  me!"  she  exclaimed,  bursting  into 
tears,  and  clasping  her  hands.  *'  I  am  little  calculated, 
I  feel,  to  contend  with  you,  Mrs.  Freeman;  but,  I 
trust,  you  are  fully  convinced,  now,  that  it  can  be  no 
advantage  to  you  for  me  to  remain  here;  and  surely, 
surely  you  will  not,  after  having  been  the  means  of 
bringing  me,  reftise  me  the  means  of  returning  ?'* 

^^And  what  would  be  the  use  of  your  returning, 
Grace?"  said  Mrs.  Freeman,  with  calmness;  ^'yoa 
have  no  friends,  now,  to  fly  to,  and ^" 

''But,  I  could  again  return  to  the  occupation  I 
quitted,  in  Bath,  which  is  now,  as  I  heard  you  observe, 
a  day  or  two  ago,  again  iu  the  height  of  the  season,*' 
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said  the  poor  girl,  eagerly.  '^I  should  have  an  ad- 
vantage, too,  in  coming  from  London ;  for  Mrs.  Somer- 
ferd,  the  milliner  who  employed  me  before,  told  me, 
several  times,  that  a  few  months  in  London  would  be 
a  great  benefit  to  me,  and         ** 

*'  Yes,  but  she  did  not  mean  that  you  were  to  spend 
them  in  showing  off  at  the  theatres,  and  all  the  fashion- 
able places,  with  a  gay  young  baronet,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Freeman.  "  And  I  will  tell  you  candidly,  at  once, 
Grace,  that  it  was  well  known  in  whose  society  you 
quitted  Bath;  and  that,  therefore,  if  you  were  to  go 
back  to-morrow,  you  would  only  be  looked  upon  as  the 
discarded  mistress  of " 

"  Merciful  God  I  how  have  I  been  deceived,  ruined, 
and  betrayed  r*  exclaimed  Grace,  starting  up  in  an 
agony  of  passion  and  terror.  **  Where  shall  I  now  go, 
to  avoid  disgrace,  and  endeavour  to  gain  a  living !  Oh, 
my  mother  I  my  poor,  mistaken  mother  I  how  little  did 
yon  foresee  the  ruin,  the  utter  destruction,  you  were 
bringing  on  the  heads  of  your  poor  children,  when  you 
brought  them  fiom  their  peaceful  home,  and  ' " 

'*  If  you  will  have  the  condescension  to  sit  down,  and 
quietly  listen  to  me,  a  few  minutes.  Miss  Woodford," 
said  Mrs.  Freeman,  after  gazing  at  her,  for  some  time, 
in  silence ;  '^  and  if  you  will,  for  once  in  your  life,  lay 
aside  all  the  romantic  nonsense  which  you  seem  to 
think  mighty  becoming,  but  which,  you  will  find,  wont 
do  at  all  for  a  girl  who  has  got  her  living  to  get  in 
the  world,  I  will  soon  convince  you  that  I  am  not  quite 
such  a  hard-hearted,  base  wretch  as  you  seem  to  think 
me ;  and  that  though  I  don't  lay  claim  to  any  of  your 
high*flown  virtue,  I  have  no  wish  to  bring  ruin  and 
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destruction  on  you,  as  you  call  it,  but  only  simply 
mean  to  do  as  all  the  world  does,  take  care  of  myself 
first,  and  then  help  other  people  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves." 

Grace  almost  mechanically  obeyed  her;  she  re- 
seated herself;,  hastily  dried  the  tears  from  her  eyes, 
and,  without  uttering  a  word,  awaited  what  her 
companion  chose  farther  to  say  in  explanation  of  her 
assertions. 

'*  I  am  not  going  to  say,  Gruce,"  commenced  the 
latter,  avoiding  Grace's  earnest  gaze,  which  was  in- 
tently fixed  on  her — ''  I  will  not,  for  a  moment,  pretend 
that  I  am  either  sorry  or  ashamed  at  the  part  I  have 
acted  towards  you ;  for  I  meant  nothing  but  your  good, 
and  Sir  George's,  too,  when  I  consented  to  his  plans. 
In  the  first  instance,  I  believed  what  be  said,  that  he 
really  did  love  you  more  than   any  woman  he  ever 
beheld.     I  don't  pretend  to  say,  mind,  that  he  ever 
held  out  to  me  any  idea  of  marrying  you;    but  I 
always  considered  him  a  weak  fool,  that  any  sensible 
woman  that  knew  her  own  interest  could  make  what 
she  liked ;  and  I  thought  you,  with  your  innocence  and 
straightforwardness,  and  all  the  rest  of  your  good  quali* 
ties,  which  I  don't  deny  you  possess,  though  it's  little 
good,  seemingly,   they  do  you,  or  ever  will  anybody, 
while  the  world  is  as  it  is,  — —    There,  don't  intezrapt 
me,  child;   you'll  find  it  all  out,  some  day  or  other, 
though  I  shall  not  take  any  trouble,  now,  to  convince 
you  which  of  us  is  right.    However,  as  I  was  saying, 
I  thought,  with  my  management  and  your  fascinations 
together,  we  might  have  succeeded  in  drawing  him  in  to 
marry  you;   and  that  would  have  been  quite  enough 
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to  satisfy  me :  and,  I  won*t  deny  it,  I  thought,  too,  the 
worst  come  to  the  worst,  you  would  be  better  off  as 
his  mistress^  with  a  good  settlement  on  yon  for  life, 
which  I  knew  he  was  willing  to  make  you,  than  wearing 
your  eyes  out,  and  slaving*  your  life  away,  in  making 
bonnets  and  caps  in  a  garret.      It  was  with  these 
thoughts  that  I  consented  to  forward  his  plans,  by 
bringing  you  up  to  London;  but  I  soon  found  that 
your  obstinacy  would  spoil  all.     I  told  him  that  nothing 
but  time  and  assiduous  attention  on  his  part  could 
Bucoeed  with  you ;  and  I  flattered  the  fool,  too — what 
he  was  very  willing  to  believe,  from  his  former  success 
with  our  weak  sex — that  no  woman  could  in  the  end 
Neist  his  generosity,  his  fine  person,  and  all  his  various 
aceomplishments ;  but  that  unless  he  was  very  cautious, 
you  would,  from  your  inexperience,  and  the  prejudices 
of  your  bringing  up,  take  alarm  as  to  his  intentions, 
aad  fly  off  at  once.    In  short,  I  persuaded  him  to  pre- 
tend to  play  the  lover  to  me,  and  thus " 

'*  I  am  aware  of  all  this,  Mrs.  Freeman,"  interrupted 
Graoe,  whose  indignation  and  disgust  at  this  shameless 
avowal  of  treachery  and  profligacy  could  with  difficulty 
be  concealed.  ''Sir  George  himself,"  she  continued, 
''  in  our  very  last  interview,  confessed  to  me  all  that 
yon  have  now  repeated ;  but  it  is  to  the  foture  I  must 
now  look,  the  past  cannot  be  recalled." 

''  Sir  George  himself  told  you  all  this,  did  he !"  re- 
peated Mrs.  Freeman,  with  amazement.  ''  Then  you, 
too,  it  appears,  with  all  your  seeming  purity,  and  art« 
lessness^  and  hmocence,  can  have  your  schemes,  and 
yoor  concealments,  and  your  mystery !  How  little  did 
I  suspect  this  I    Then  you,  after  all,  madam,  I  suppose, 

25.  4  E 
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are  the  cause  of  his  absence  ?  you  have  persuaded  him 
that -'' 

''  You  wrong  me,  indeed  you  do/*  interrupted  Grace, 
terrified  at  her  violence.  *'  I  knew  nothing  of  his  in* 
tentions,  persuaded  him  to  nothing ;  and,  indeed,  from 
the  moment  he  made  the  disclosure,  I  never  thought 
about  him,  or  any  other  subject  than  how  to  retnm 
to  my  former  humble  situation,  without  giving  you 
offence." 

Mrs.  Freeman  remained  silent,  for  some  minutes; 
she  seemed,  indeed,  totally  thrown  out  of  all  her  calcu- 
lations by  Grace's  ingenuous  admissions,  and  the  in* 
ferences  she  drew  from  them. 

*^  And  what  did  he  say  of  me,  then,  pray  ?*'  she  at 
length  demanded;  '^ joined  with  you,  I  suppose,  in  de* 
nouncing  me  as  everything  that  was  horrible  and      ■■■*• 

"No,  no,  indeed,"  interrupted  Grace,  anxious  to 
moderate  the  rising  fury  which,  Mrs.  Freeman's  coun- 
tenance betrayed,  was  swelling  in  her  breast.  '^He 
blamed  himself  more  than  you,"  continued  the  trem- 
bling girl,  "but  confessed  that  he  was  quite  tired  of 
the  deception  he  had  so  long  practised." 

"  And  avowed  his  intention  of  putting  an  end  to  it, 
at  once  ?"  said  her  companion. 

"Oh,  no;  he  did  not  say  so,  indeed;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  had  reason  to  believe — I  thought  that — ^he 
would  postpone  until — ^until " 

"Until  what.  Miss  Woodford?  Why  do  you  not 
speak  out,  at  once  ?  You  who  are  all  candour,  all 
ingenuousness,  what  is  it  that  ties  your  tongue,  now !" 

"  Nothing  that  ought  to  do  so,  certainly,"  said  GraoQ^ 
summoning  up  all  her  courage;  "for  I  do  not  know 
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"vrhy  I  should  be  afraid  of  acknowledging  that  he  onlj 
delayed  all  explanation,  at  my  request^  until  I  could 
resolve  upon  some  plan  of  quitting  you.'* 

Mrs.  Freeman  smiled. 

'*  There  has  been  fine  plotting  and  counterplotting 
here,  it  seems,  though  I  little  suspected  your  wise  little 
head  would  be  employed  in  scheming  to  circumvent 
me;  but  we'll  let  all  that  pass,  now.  There  can  be 
no  longer  any  doubt  that  Sir  George  is  off,  and  all 
I  have  to  do  is  to  devise  the  means  of  making  the 
best  I  can  of  the  affair;  and  now  I  will  tell  you, 
Grace,  without  the  smallest  reserve  or  beating  about 
the  bush,  what  I  expect  of  you.  -You  have  shewn, 
indeed,  that  you  have  some  little  talents  for  scheming, 
m  spite  of  all  your  pretensions  to  open  dealing  and 
sinoenty;  and,  therrfofe,  I  have  more  hopes  of  your 
p«rfect  concurrence  in  my  plans  than  I  should  have 
had  some  half  hour  ago.  Well,  you  are  all  impatience, 
I  see,  to  know  what  those  schemes  are,  and  so  111 
tell  you.  You  have  been  now,  for  some  time,  a  daily 
and  hourly  witness  of  Sir  George's  addresses  to  me. 
You  know  that  it  was  he  who  persuaded  me  to  come 
up  to  London,  with  a  view  of  becoming  his  wife,  as 
he  repeatedly  promised,  in  your  presence,  to  make  me. 
You  know  that  he  ordered  dresses  for  the  ceremony 
for  me,  and  for  yourself,  as  bridesmaid ; — ^hush !  don't 
interrupt  me — and  that  in  Bath  he  prevented  my  taking 
a  most  respectable  sitaation  with  an  invalid  lady  going 
out  to  India,  declaring  that  he  could  not,  and  would 
not,  exist  without  me ;  that  he  likewise  took  you  from 
your  occupation,  in  which  you  were  making  a  respect- 
able living,  promising  to  make  a  handsome  provision 
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for  yon^  as  companion  to  liis  yri&,  m%  myself/'  shiet 
added,  nodding  at  Giacei  with  a  look  of  inconcei? aUe 
boldness  and  efflxmtery.  **  In  riiort,  Giaoe,  yon  most 
give  me  yonr  most  unreserved  aid  in  establishing  my 
olaims  upon  him,  which  I  do  not  Smut  to  do;  not  to 
the  extent  of  forcing  him  to  become  my  hnsband,  for 
that  I  am  afraid  thare  is  little  chance  of  my  doing, 
but  of  forcing  him  to  buy  them  off  at  a  rate  which 
wiU  pay  me  handsomely  for  the  time  and  trouble  I 
have  spent  in  making  a  fool  of  him." 

For  some  momMits>  Grace  sat  staring  at  her  in 
silent  amazement,  after  she  had  eotiduded  this  ex- 
planation, which  the  latter  had  several  times,  in  vain^ 
attempted  to  intemipt. 

Could  she  (Mrs.  Freeman)  be  serious— conld  she 
ever  hope  for  success  in  such  a  nefimous  plan,  whiidi 
appeared  to  Grace  nothing  short  of  a  deliberate  sdieme 
of  robbery — and  above  all,  eould  shis  eKpect  that  she 
(Grace)  would  really  aid  her,  and  peijnre  herself,  by 
giving  utterance  to  the  hotrible  fUsehoods^whidi  she 
had  planned. 

''You  see,  Grace,"  resumed  Mrs.  Freeman,  who 
either  did  not,  or  would  not  see  the  oonstetnation  and 
astonishment  which  almost  paralised  her  intended 
victim.  *'  You  see  I  am  perfectly  undisguised  with  yon. 
I  do  not  afiect  any  mystery  or  disguise  as  to  what  I 
aim  at,  nor  pretend  to  gloss  over  nqr  intentions  with 
any  phmsiUe  nonsense,  though  I  might  prove  to  you» 
if  I  chase  to  take  the  trouble,  that  all  I  am  doing  is 
perfectly  justifiable^  and  only  a  prop^  re<nbution  for 
——  but  no  matter,  I  shall  say  nothing  about  that 
now,  but  all  I  do  want  is,  to  show  you  that  I  mean  te» 
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act  honourably  tovairda  you^  and  place  eveiy  thing  in 
its  proper  Hght^  and  so  Pll  tell  yon  at  onca  what  I 
propose  to  do  is^  if  yon  act  np  to  tiie  plan  I  shall  lay 
down,  is  to  bind  myself  to  give  yon  a  fimrth  of  what- 
ever I  get  from.  him.  Stop,  Grace,  hear  me  ont,  and 
then  make  yonr  objections,  if  yon  thiidc  proper.  I  say, 
whether  I  get  more  or  less,  and  I  don't  reckon,  I 
assure  yon,  upon  taking  less  than  a  thousand  pounds, 
a  quarter  ef  which,  I  reckon,  will  pretty  well  help  yon 
forward  in  the  world ;  and  now.  111  frankly  shew  yon 
what  will  be  the  consequence  of  yonr  refusal — ^yon 
heard  what  the  old  woman  below  said  respecting  the 
money  that's  due  to  her.  The  fact  is,  Grace,  I  have 
had  the  money  from  him  at  different  times  to  pay  her, 
but  I've  got  demands  upon  me,  that  neither  he  nor 
you  know  anytbing  shout,  and  without  settling  them, 
at  least,  in  part,  I  couldn't  have  shown  my  face  Ijere^ 
so  that  I  was  compelled  to  let,  her  account  run  on,  and 
use  the  mcmey  for  my  own  private  concerns.  Now,  I'll 
tell  yon  candidly,  she  is  prepared  to  go  through  thick 
and  thin  With  me  and  you,  to  establish  my  daims  on 
Sir  George ;  but  if  there'is  any  shrinking  back  on  either 
your  part  or  mine — ^and  she  fancies  that  she  shall  lose 
her  money,  and  the  twenty  pounds  extra  that  I've 
promised  her—she  will  have  no  mercy,  and  we  may 
exp^t  both  of  us  to  be  lodged  in  a  prison,  for  of  course, 
she'll  make  yon  answerable  as  well  as  me.^' 

"  God  of  mer(7  T'  exclaimed  Grace,  clasping  her 
hands, ''  look  dowli  and  rescue  me !  Oh,  that  I  were 
in  my  grave — that  I  had  died  with  my  poor  mother — 
that  I  had " 

^'  Fool !  idiot !  canting  hypocrite  V*  exclaimed  Mrs. 
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FVeeiDftn,  giving  loose  all  the  nataxal  violence  of  her 
temper,  m  she  read  in  Grace's  impassioned  exclama- 
tions, the  abhorrence  her  propositions  had  raised  in 
her  npright  and  ingennons  mind ;  but  Grace  was  now 
insensible  to  the  reproaches  and  abase  which  was 
showered  on  her  defenceless  head,  for  overcome  with 
tenor  and  agony,  she  had  fainted,  and  the  next 
moment,  she  was  lying  at  the  feet  of  (he  wretch  whose 
machinations  had  involved  her  in  sudi  a  labyrinth  of 
misery.' 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

**  If  it  feed  DOthing  eke,  it 
Will  feed  my  rerenge.** 

Crubl,  unfeeling,  and  unprincipled  as  Mrs.  Freeman 
had  shown  herself,  she  could  not  remain  utterly  insen- 
sible to  the  heart*rending  supplications  for  morcy, 
and  agonized  exclamations  of  terror,  which  broke  firom 
Grace's  lips,  when  she  revived  from  the  death-like 
swoon  which  had  for  a  time  steeped .  her  senses  in 
foTgetfulness ;  but  though  the  artful,  treacherous 
woman,  who  had  been  the  primary  cause  of  her  present 
sufferings,  could  not,  as  she  said,  endure  to  stand  by 
her  bedside,  and  behold  the  piteous  looks,  and  listen 
to  the  agonized  expressions,  which,  in  spite  of  all  her 
attempts  to  be  calm,  and  to  endeavour  to  devise  some 
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reasonable  plan  to  escape  from  her  enemies,  she  could 
not  repress,  there  was  one  who  conld  behold  the  scene 
unmoved,  who  could  even  take  a  seeming'  pleasure  in 
triumphing  over  the  unsuspicious  girl,  whom  very  igno- 
rance of  evil,  and  utter  inexperience  in  the  crooked 
ways  in  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  tread,  had 
thrown  into  their  power. 

This  fiendish  wretch  was  Mrs.  Hodgson,  the  woman 
of  the  house,  she  whom  Mrs.  Freeman  had  been  used 
to  eulogize  as  a  good-hearted,  well-meaning,  friendly 
creature,  whose  only  fitults,  that  of  bad  temper,  and 
violent  language,  arose  frt>m  her  having,  in  consequence 
of  misfortune,  contracted  habits  of  intemperance. 

Grace,  indeed,  could  never — had  never  admitted  that 
there  could  be ;  any  plea  strong  enough  to  excuse  such 
habits ;  she  had  even  beheld  the  woman  with  a  feeling 
of  horror  and  detestation,  which  scarcely  allowed  her 
to  treat  her  with  civility,  and  the  latter,  as  if  secretly 
conscious  of  Grace's  feelings  towards  her,  had  seized 
every  opportunity  of  shewing,  that  the  dislike  was 
mutual. 

Hitherto,  however,  Mrs.  Freeman's  interposition  and 
representations,  had  kept  her  virulence  within  bounds ; 
but  now,  those  restraints  were  removed,  and  with 
undisguised  malignity,  she  exulted  over  the  sufferings  of 
the  unhappy  girl. 

''  There's  a  great  deal,  to  be  sure,  to  make  all  this 
fuss  about,"  she  observed,  as  she  assisted  Mrs.  Free- 
man to  undress  their  victim,  and  place  her  in  her  bed. 
"  A  great  deal  to  cry  and  lament  about,  but  I  think 
it's  me  that's  got  the  greatest  cause,  for  here  you've 
been  leading  the  life  of  a  lady,  always  dressed  up. 
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walking  about  to  take  your  pleasure,  and  gomg  to 
{days,  and  exhibittons,  and  shows  of  every  kind,  while 
your  betters  have  been  slaving  at  home  for  you, 
washing,  and  scouring,  and  cooking,  and  spending  my 
money,  too,  into  the  bargain,  to  keep  up  your  fine 
ladyship.  Ah,  you  may  groan,  and  you  may  sigh,  but 
I  say  that  it's  me  that  ought  to  cry  out,  and  not  you, 
ten  how  do  I  know  that  I  shall  ever  get  my  money  back 
again ;  howsomever,  I  tell  you  this  plump  and  plain, 
that  I  wont  be  the  only  sufferer;  if  I  don't  get  my 
money,  I  oan't  pay  my  debts,  and  if  I  can't  pay  my 
debts,  I  know  what'll  be  the  consequence,  I  must  go 
to  jail,  but  I  shant  go  there  alone,  that  I  am  deter> 
mined." 

''  Oh,  God,  what  will  become  of  me !  what  shall  I 
do  I  Oh,  take  all  I  have  in  the  world,  and  let  me  go, 
I  win  beg  my  way  down  home  I  Home,  h(Mne,  I  have 
got  no  home,  now!"  exclaimed  the  distracted  pAi 
''but  somebody  there  will  surely  have  compassion  en 
me — ^they  wfll  save  me  firom  going  to  prison." 

"  Ah,  fine  talking ;  compassion,  indeed,  where's  your 
compassion  for  me,  I  shoold  like  to  know  ?"  returned 
Mrs.  Hodgson.  ''  You  are  terribly  frightened  for  yoof 
own  fine  bones,  but  you'd  think  it  nothin'  for  a  woman 
like  me,  that's  lived  forty  years  a  housekeqier,  and 
paid  rent  and  taxes,  to  be  dragged  off  to  finish  my  old 
days  in  a  jail." 

''Oh,  no,  no,  indeed,"  said  Grace,  shuddering,  "I 
would  not  wish  to  see  the  worst  wretch  that  ever 
breathed,  condemned  to  such  a  fate.  Oh,  if  I  could*- 
if  I  could " 

"If  you  could — you  know  very  well  that  yon  can. 
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luid  what's  more^  that  you  shall^  too.  I've  no  notion^ 
indeed,  of  such  fine  feelings^  that  wont  let  people 
stretch  a  point  to  sarve  their  fellow  creatures^  sach  a 
friend^  too,  as  Sukey  has  been  to  you — why,  you  knows 
very  well  that  she  took  you  out  of  a  garret,  to  set  you 
up  for  a  lady ;  and  then,  if  you  wouldn't  stretch  a 
point,  as  I  said  afore,  to  sarve  her,  what  can  you  call 
yourself>  but  an  ungrateful  sarpent  that  turns  upon  the 
hand  that  feeds  you  ?  but  I  wont  say  no  more  to  yon 
now,  only  this,  as  I  said  afore,  that  you  never  had  no 
right  to  come  and  set  yourself  down  here  to  live  in 
idleness,  at  my  expense,  a  poor  widder  that's  got 
nobody  to  look  arter  her  but  herself,  and  so  I'll  have 
my  money  afore  you  quits  this  house,  or  else  you  quits 
it  to  go  to  one  where  they'll  clap  the  blacksmith's 
darter  upon  you,  and  then  you'll  know  the  difference 

between  flaunting  about Laws,  I'm  a  coming, 

Sukey,  you  needn't  keep  bawling  so,  I've  only  been 
telling  the  gal  the  plain  truth — and  so  I'll  leave  yon 
now.  Miss  What's-your-name,  to  think  upon  it,  and 
make  up  your  mind,  there's  nobody  here  wants  to  hurt 
you,  the  house  you're  in's  a  respectable  house,  whatever 
you  may  think  to  the  contrary ;  but  you  may  leave  it, 
and  go  to  a  better,  if  you  can  find  it — only  pay  me  my 
demand." 

''But,  my  good  woman,"  commenced  Grace,  who, 
during  this  long  harangue,  had  begun  to  recover  some- 
thing like  calmness,  and  to  recollect  that  the  frantic 
despair  to  which  she  had  for  a  time  yielded,  was  not 
likely  to  have  any  effect  on  one  so  hardened  and  callous 
as  her  present  persecutor. 

''Good  woman!"  repeated  Mrs.  Hodgson,  turning 
25.  4  F 
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fiercely  round  n  jK>n  the  ftightened  girl.  ''  Gooil  women, 
indeed — and  prey,  ma'am  Boancei  who  do  yon  think 
you're  talking  to?  or^  who  do  you  fimcy  yourself^  that 
you  can't  speak  in  a  little  more  civiler  terms  than  that  ? 
I'd  have  you  to  know  my  name's  Dixon ;  and^  moreover, 
I've  got  a  handle  to  my  name^  and  that  it  becomes 
such  chits  as  you  to  remember  it" 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,"  returned  Grace^  mildly ; ''  Mrs. 
Dixon,  then,  but  I  always  thought  you  were  called 
Hodgson." 

''Well,  Dixon  or  Hodgson,  I  s'pose  it  makes  no 
diffisrenoe  to  you;  howsomever,  I'm  roost  oftenest 
called  Hodgson,"  she  replied,  with  evident  confosion, 
and  lowering  her  voice,  as  if  consdous  she  had  betrayed 
herself  in  making  use  of  a  different  name.  ''  You  can 
say  what  you've  got  to  say,  I  s'pose." 

'^  All  I  have  to  say,"  resumed  Grace,  in  the  same 
meek  and  humble  tone, ''  is,  that  as  I  never  imposed 
upon  yon,  it  would  be  cruel  of  you  to  make  me  8u£fer 
for  anoth^'s  fault.  I  came  here,  or  rather,  I  should 
say-^I  was  brought  here,  under  the  belief  that  — " 
•  "  Oh,  aye— yes,  I  dare  say,  no  d6ubt,  you  are  a  very 
innocent  young  lady,  and  meant  to  be  very  honest; 
but,  however,  I'll  take  care  you  shall  be  honest,  for  if 
I  can't  have  it  in  meal,  I'll  have  it  in  malt,"  and  so 
saying,  Mrs.  Hodgson  quitted  the  room,  leaving  Grace 
to  brood  even  to  ^aadness  over  the  wretched  situation 
HI  which  she  found  herself  placed. 

Nothing  in  all  the  catalogue  of  evils,  which  Grace 
had,  in  her  melancholy  moments,  sometimes  antici- 
pated, since    her  discovery  of  Mrs.   Freeman's   real 

character— nothing  half  so  dreadful  to  her  imaginatioa, 

<■ 
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as  a  prison,  had  ever  been  contemplated.  It  appeared 
to  hear,  the  climax  of  all  hamaa  muery;  and  yet, 
amidst  all  the  honors  of  this  horrible  anticipatioo, 
Grace  never  for  one  moment  allowed  herself  to  dwell 
upon  the  possibility  of  escaping  it,  by  consenting  to 
lend  herself  to  the  nefarious  and  dishonest  scheme 
which  Mrs.  Freeman  had  planned  to  enrich  herself. 

Honr  after  hour,  she  lav,  trying  to  devise  some 
means  of  escaping  from  the  clutches  of  her  enemies, 
and  avoid  the  fate  with  which  she  was  threatened; 
yet,  where  could  she  fly,  without  the  means  even  of 
securing  a  shelter  for  a  single  night — ^without  knowing 
one  person  in  the  whole  wide  metropolis,  whom  she 
coold  daim  as  a  friend. 

Yes,  there  was  one,  could  she  but  again  behold  him. 
Oh,  how  ardently,  now,  did  she  wish  that  she  had 
^loken  to  William  Mansel--*-that  she  had  claimed  his 
protection,  poor  and  miserable  as  he  looked,  she  would 
now  give  worlds  to  behold  him,  to  have  some  one 
whom  she  could  confide  in — to  whom  she  could  turn 
without  fear  or  suspicion,  for  counsel  and  consolation. 
And  it  is  possible,  even  now,*' she  suddenly  thought, 

that  I  may  see  him  again;  he  may  even  now  be  not 
far  from  me,  he  knows  where  I  am,  though  I  cannot 
find  him ;  and  surely,  surely,  he  will  not,  cannot  mean 
to  renounce  me,  without  even  one  word,  let  him  think 
what  he  will ;  and  oh,  too  surely  does  my  heart  tell  me 
what  were  the  thoughts  which  induced  him  to  hurry 
away  with  such  contempt  and  anger  in  his  looks ;  yet 
he  will — oh,  yes,  I  know  he  will  make  an  effort  again, 
to  see,  to  speak  to  me,  and  then  •-^— '* 

Then>   in   the  single  circumstance  of  having  one 
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hnman  being  sincerely  interested  in  her  welfare— one  on 
whom  she  could  rely  for  honest  counsel  and  sincere 
services;  Grace  now  fancied  she  beheld  the  certain 
means  of  relief  from  all  her  troubles.  To  gain  time, 
seemed  now,  all  that  was  necessary,  and  for  that 
important  purpose,  she  saw  clearly,  her  only  plan  would 
be  to  dissemble  with  Mrs.  Freeman  and  her  vile 
•coadjutor. 

It  was  a  hateful  task,  to  assume  even  a  concurrence 
in  such  schemes;  but  Grace  saw  no  other  possible 
method  of  escaping  the  machinations  of  the  artful 
wretches,  into  whose  power  she  had  fiUen ;  and  she, 
therefore,  resolved  to  suppress  all  outward  appearance 
of  repugnance,  and  suffer  them  to  believe  that  she  had 
become  a  convert  to  their  plans. 

It  was  not  till  late  the  following  day,  however,  that 
she  was  called  upon  for  any  exercise  of  her  new  talent 
of  deception;  during  the  whole  night,  Mrs.  Freeman 
remained  absent  from  her  bed,  hitherto  shared  with 
Grace,  and  the  latter  was  left  undisturbed  to  her  own 
reflections. 

But  that  she  occasionally  heard  the  sound  of  voices 
raised  high  in  earnest  parley,  and  more  than  once  Mrs. 
Freeman's  well  known  tones  were  plainly  distinguish- 
able among  the  speakers,  Grace,  indeed,  would  have 
been  inclined  to  think  that  her  unprincipled  companion 
had  left  the  house ;  but  all  doubts  on  that  head  were 
removed,  when,  several  hours  after  daybreak,  she  heard 
her  and  Mrs.  Hodgson  come  up  stairs  tc^ther,  and 
enter  the  room  adjoining. 

Much  as  Grace  would,  under  any  other  cizcom- 
stances,  have  detested  any  attempt  to  listen  to  a  con- 
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versation^  she  could  not  now  resist  her  strong  anxiety 
to  learn  what  had  been  the  motives  of  this  midnight 
consultation;  for  such,  she  supposed^  had  been  the 
purpose  of  the  two  confederates  in  iniquity  remaining^ 
up  until  such  an  unseasonable  hour.  But  to  her  great 
disappointment  and  surprise,  not  a  word  occurred, 
during  their  conversation — if  such  it  could  be  called, 
which  consisted  of  nothing  but  disjointed  remarks, 
exclamations,  and  expressions  of  weariness — which  had 
the  slightest  allusion  to  the  events  of  the  day.  On  the 
contrary,  she  learned,  to  her  infinite  astonishment,  that 
cards  bad  been  the  occupation  of  those  hours  which 
she  (Grace)  had  imagined  had  been  devoted  to  settling 
their  plans  of  proceeding ;  and  that  they  had  not  been 
alone,  she  soon  also  learned  by  Mrs.  Freeman's  obser- 
vations respecting  the  modes  of  play,  and  the  good  or 
bad  luck,  .as  she  termed  it,  of  their  respective  com« 
panions,  as  well  as  of  themselves. 

Not  a  word  was  breathed  which  shewed  that  they 
even  recollected  that  there  was  such  a  person  as  Grace 
in  the  world ;  and  the  latter,  scarcely  knowing  whether 
she  should  regard  this  seeming  indifference  and  forget- 
fiilness  as  a  good  or  bad  omen  for  her,  softly  closed  the 
door  which  she  had  partly  opened,  and  stole  back  to 
her  bed  again. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Mrs.  Freeman  entered  the  room : 
she  did  not  speak  to  Grace,  but  the  latter  could  not 
help  being  struck  with  the  ill  effects  which  her  night's 
orgies  had  had  upon  the  countenance  and  whole  appear- 
ance of  her  pseudo  friend. 

From  her  conversation  with  Mrs.  Hodgson,  Grace 
liad  learned  that  she  had  been  considerably  a  loser  by 
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tbeir  night's  occupation ;  she  had  heard  het,  in  no  very 
measured  terms^  at  one  moment  execrating  her  own 
ill  luck,  and  at  the  next  expressing  her  helirf  that  she 
had  been  cheated  by  some  of  her  companions;  and 
Grace  now  shuddered,  as  she  traced,  in  her  pale  and 
haggard  countenance,  the  effects  of  the  viol^it  pas^ 
sions  which  had  been  excited  in  her  mind  hy  the 
vicissitudes  of  play. 

During  the  whole  time  that  she  was  preparing  fer 
bed^  Mrs.  Freeman  continued  to  give  utterance  to  ex- 
pressions of  dissatisfaction. 

"  What  a  cursed  fool  I  must  be^  to  let  them  persuade 
me  into  playing  with  them !"  she  muttered ;  '*  I  ought  to 
have  known  very  well  that  they  intended  to  fleece  me  2 
and  that  old  devil,  too,  she  was  in  it,  I  know  she  waSj 
or  she  would  not  have  been  so  liberal  with  her  brandy. 
I'll  be  even  with  them  all,  one  day  or  other,  or  my 
name  isn't  Sue  Freeman.  Gracious,  what  a  wretch 
I  look!"  she  continued,  stopping  before  the  glass. 
'^  After  all,  there's  nothing  like  the  country  and  early 
hours,  to  preserve  one's  good  looks :  I'm  sure  nobody 
would  believe  I  was  the  same  creature^  that  knew  me 
at  Bath." 

Grace  involuntarily  sighed. 

"  Ah,  you  may  sigh.  Miss  Woodford,"  observed  Mrs. 
Freeman,  "  but  I've  got  more  reason  to  sig^  than  yon  " 

Grace  was  not  disposed  to  dispute  this  assertion ;  she 
was,  indeed,  desirous  of  shunning,  if  possible,  all  emif 
versation  fer  the  present ;  and  Mrs.  Freeman^  who  was 
evidently  overcome  with  lassitude,  the  eflbcts  of  her 
night's  dissipation,  was  soon  asleepj  though^  evoi  in  her 
restless,  uneasy  slumbers,  the  consequences  of  vidaal 
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«Kcitation  and  mtemperance  piirsned  her^  and  for  many 
liocm  she  continued  at  intervals  to  groan  and  ntter 
ezdamation8y  vhkh  betrayed  how  dearly  do  the  votaries 
of  vice  purchase  their  short-Uved  enjoyments. 

To  Grace's  extreme  chagrin  and  surprise,  she  beheld 
a  Strang^  seated  at  the  breakfast-table,  the  morning 
after,  or  rather  the  middle  of  the  day ;  for  it  was  already 
past  noon  when  Mrs.  PVeeman  arose,  and  she  had  very 
unooremoniously  indicated  to  her  (Grace),  that  it  would 
be  as  well  that  she  should  remain  where  she  was  till 
they  both  went  down  together. 

Grace  had  not  ventured  to  make  any  remark  upon 
this  implied  restriction,  for  she  feared  to  provoke  a 
discussion  on  the  subject,  which  she  most  ardently 
wished  to  avoid ;  but  it  now  occurred  to  her,  when  she 
beheld  a  person  sitting  at  the  table  whom  she  had  never 
seen  before,  that  it  was  to  prevent  her  from  entering 
into  any  details  to  this  man,  that  Mrs.  Freeman  had 
been  so  anxious  to  keep  her  with  her ;  and  she  (Grace) 
DOW  earnestly  sought  fo  read  in  the  stranger's  counte- 
nance, whether  there  was  aught  to  warrant  her  to  hope 
that  she  might  make  a  friend  of  him. 

He  was  not  bad  looking ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
what  most  people  would  have  pronounced  decidedly,  at 
once,  a  very  good-looking  man ;  for  he  was  tall,  well 
made,  fair,  and,  at  first  sight,  might  have  been  said 
to  possess  an  open  countenance.  How  many  are  there 
in  the  world  of  whom  the  same  observation  is  made, 
merely  because  they  have  the  advantage  of  a  good, 
Xiiddy  complexion,  and  a  broad,  round  face. 

Grace  herself  saw  nothing  at  her  first  glance,  in  Mr. 
O'Brien's  face,  but  hilarity  and  good  humour ;  but  he 
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turned  his  eyes  upon  her,  after  a  cordial  and  familiar 
salutation  to  Mrs.  Freeman,  and,  though  she  knew  not 
why,  she  felt  in  an  instant  that  there  was  no  hopes  (tf 
aid  in  that  quarter. 

Mr.  O'Brien  was  evidently  an  expected  guest ;  and 
it  was  equally  evident^  from  the  conversation  that 
ensued  between  him  and  Mrs.  Freeman,  that  they  had 
long  been  upon  terms  of  confidence  and  familiarity. 
Grace  was  indeed  astonished  to  find,  from  his  observa- 
tions, that  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  whole 
affair  between  Mrs.  Freeman  and  Sir  Greorge ;  and  that 
she  herself,  though  she  had  never  even  heard  his  name 
mentioned  before,  seemed  perfectly  well  known  to  him, 
and  was  addressed,  whenever  he  had  occasion  to  speak 
to  her,  with  a  tone  of  insinuating  kindness,  blended  at 
the  same  time  with  a  look  and  air  of  conscious  supe- 
riority, which  seemed  intended  to  impress  her  with  a 
full  conviction  of  her  own  insignificance  and  his  vast 
consequence. 

There  was  a  something  in  his  expression  of  the 
epithet  my  dear,  which  he  used  indiscriminately  to 
herself  and  to  Mrs.  Freeman,  that  was  particularly 
offensive  to  Grace ;  but  all  minor  causes  of  repugnance 
and  disUke  were  soon  merged  in  utter  abhorrence  and 
contempt  of  the  man,  when,  after  prefacing  his  obser- 
vations by  informing  Grace  that  he  had  the  honour  of 
being  a  member  of  the  law,  or,  in  other  words*  a 
solicitor,  he  proceeded  to  tell  her  that  it  would  be 
necessary  she  should  be  perfectly  prepared  for  what 
would  be  required  of  her,  most  probably,  in  a  very  short 
time ;  namely,  to  assist  her  kind  friend  and  protectress 
in  forcing  that  rascaUy  weathercock.  Sir  George 
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Grace  interrupted  him. 

"  I  have  heard  ahready,  from  Mrs.  Freeman^  sir^  all 
that  is  requisite  on  that  subject/'  she  observed ;  "  and 
it  will  be  time  enough^  when  I  am  called  upon  for  my 
testimony, " 

She  paused,  and  looked  down,  in  confusion,  for  Mr. 
O'Brien's  great,  insolent  eyes  were  fixed  upon  hers^ 
and  in  them  she  read  his  detection  of  her  attempted 
equivocation. 

He  was  too  well  versed,  too  experienced  a  practi- 
tioner, in  the  crooked  ways  of  deceit,  not  to  be  always 
on  the  watch  to  detect  it.  How,  then,  could  it  be  ex- 
pected that  Grace  could  for  a  moment  deceive  him  ? 

'^  And  so,  then,  you  are  quite  prepared,  are  ye, 
darlin'?"  he  demanded,  with  an  insulting  laugh. 
**Well,  by  the  powers,  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  for  your 
own  sake ;  for  I  was  led  to  believe  that  your  memory 
was  very  treacherous,  and  that  you  couldn't  remember 
at  all  what  you  ought  and  must  recollect,  for  your 
fiiend,  my  client's  sake.  But  sure  it  was  all  wrong, 
and  I  shall  have  not  a  bit  of  trouble  to  bring  to  your 
mind  all  that  I  want :  so,  come,  now^  I'll  just  take  a 
bit  of  paper,  and  a  pen  and  ink,  and  we'll  put  down 
all  that  you  do  remember,  and  you  shall  sign  your  hand 
to  it ;  and  then,  you  know,  my  dear,  there  can  be  no 
fear  of  it's  slipping  out  of  your  memory  again." 

Grace  was  now,  indeed,  completely  caught ;  she  could 
not  utter  a  word,  could  not  devise  a  shadow  of  excuse 
for  refusing  this.  She  did,  indeed,  after  some  moments 
of  silence,*  during  which  some  most  significant  looks 
had  been  exchanged  between  Mrs.  Freeman  and  her 
law  adviser,  as  he  called  himself — she  did  murmur  some 

26.  4  G 
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sort  of  an  observation,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
this;  and  then  added^  summoning  up  more  courage, 
but  at  the  same  time  speaking  in  a  tone  of  emphasis 
which  could  leave  still  less  doubt  than  before  as  to  her 
real  feelings,  that  there  could  be  no  fear  of  her  ever 
forgetting  what  Mrs.  Freeman  had  told  her  oa  the 
subject. 

''Yes,  my  dear;  but  it's  not  what  Mrs.  Freeman 
has  told  you/'  observed  Mr.  O'Brien,  again  langhing 
in  her  face  with  that  peculiar  air  of  scornful  derision 
which  had  before  daunted  and  confused  her.  ''I  do 
dot  want  to  know  what  Mrs.  Freeman  has  said,  but 
what  you  are  prepared  to  say  and  swear  Sir  Geoige 
Beaumont  has  said,  and  whatever  else  you  know  that 
can  prove  his  intention  to  marry  our  iriend  there,  yoor 
protectress,  and  my  client." 

''  Then,  not  one  word  have  I  to  say,  sir,  which  can 
advance  your  scheme,"  said  Grace,  in  a  tone  of  firm 
resolution,  all  her  fears  and  horrid  anticipations  totally 
forgotten,  or,  at  least,  appearing  of  comparatively  tri- 
fling import  compared  to  the  disgrace,  the  guilt,  the 
irrevocable  degradation  of  becoming  an  actor  in  this 
iniquitous  scheme.  **No,  sir,"  she  continued;  "I 
would  rather  die  than  thus  deliberately  sign  what 
I  know  to  be  utterly  false.  I  have  never,  from  Sir 
George's  lips,  heard  one  word  which  would  indicate 
that  he  regarded  Mrs.  Freeman  in  the  light  of  an 
intended  wife:  I  have  never  believed,  even  when  she 
herself  positively  asserted  it,  that  such  were  his  inten- 
tions. I  know,  now,  both  from  her  own  admission,  and 
his  exposure  of  the  whole  system  of  deception,  that 
neither  one  or  the  other  ever  for  a  moment  contem* 
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plated  the  possibility  of  snch  an  union ;  and  I  should 
be  base,  indeed,  if  I  could  become  your  instrument  in 
snch  a  plan  of  robbery.  Mrs.  Freeman,  I  know,  from 
my  hitherto  easy  credulity  and  confidence  in  her,  thinks 
that  I  am  to  be  moulded  to  her  purposes ;  but "   ' 

She  paused,  and  burst  ibto  tears;  the  spirit  vl^cfa 
had  at  first  prompted  her  thus  to  defy  them,  and  had 
sustained  her  till  this  moment,  now  quailed  befoie  the 
cool,  malicious,  sarcastic  smile  with  which  both  Mrs. 
Freeman  and  her  friend  listened  to  her. 

'*  Well,  have  you  concluded,  my  dear  V*  demanded 
the  former;  ''because,  Mr.  O'Brien  and  I  are  aM 
attention.'' 

''  When  Miss  Woodford  has  quite  finished  her  very 
pretty  compliments  to  you  and  I,  my  dear,"  added  Mr. 
O'Brien,  ''  I've  a  small  bit  of  paper  here,  in  my  pocket 
boob,  which  I'll  just  hand  over  to  her,  for  her  pertisal ;" 
and,  suiting  th^  action  to  the  word,  he  thrust  into  her 
band  a  ftkper,  which  she  saw^  at  the  first  glance,  was  a 
demand,  signed  Terence  O'Brien,  for  twenty-four  pounds, 
ftnr  twelve  weeks'  board  and  lodging,  due  to  Alice 
Hodgson ;  and  for  which  he  was  instructed,  the  letter 
observed,  to  proceed  against  her,  according  to  law, 
unless  it  was  immediately  settled. 

'*It's  veiy  accommodating,  you  must  allow/'  ob- 
served Mr.  O'Brien,  "  that  I  should  ngt  only  take  the 
ti'ouble  of  delivering  my  own  letter  to  yon,  but  of 
receiving  your  answer,  my  dear:  so  come,  now,  just 
let  me  know,  if  you  please,  whether  you  are  inclined  to 
pay  my  client,  Mrs.  Hodgson,  without  forther  trouble ; 
or  whether  I  shall  be  under  the  disagreeable  necessity 
of " 
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**  Yon  may  sptre  your  taunts,  sir/'  interrupted  Orace, 
drying  her  tears,  and  assuming  an  air  of  calmness, 
which  was  strangely  at  variance  with  the  expression  of 
her  deathly  pale  features.  ''  You,  of  oobrse,"  she  con- 
tinued, ^^aie  fully  acquainted  with  my  utter  inability  to 
pay  this  unjust  demand.  You  cannot  suj^K>se,  either, 
but  that  I  am  quite  aware  of  your  purpose  in  making 
it ;  but  I  here  solemnly  assure  you,  that  my  mind  is 
irrevocably  made  up  on  the  subject.  You  may  send 
me  to  prison,  and  I  may  die  there ;  for,  God  help  me ! 
I  have  little  chance  of  ever  being  released,  since  I  have 
not  a  friend  in  the  world  who " 

''  Do  not  be  quite  so  hasty,  young  woman,  in  your 
assertions,"  said  a  voice  behind  her,  which  made  Grace 
start  from  her  seat.  It  was  her  former  eccentric  friend, 
Mr.  Lovell,  who  now  stood  surveying  the  whole  group. 

*'  Oh,  save  me !  save  me !  dear,  dear,  good  sir,  save 
me !"  exclaimed  Grace,  her  assumed  calmness  all  in  a 
moment  vanishing ;  while,  in  a  tumult  of  mingled  hope 
and  agitation,  she  flew  to  him,  and  grasped  his  arm. 

''Save  you,  child!  from  what?"  said  Mr.  Loveff, 
with  great  coolness,  and  keeping  his  eye  fixed  on  Mr. 
O'Brien,  who  seemed  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  take  this 
intrusion  of  one  whom  he  considered  a  pcirfect  stranger) 
and  looked  doubtingly  to  Mrs.  Freeman,  as  if  wuting 
to  take  his  cue  from  Her.  ''What  danger  can  there 
possibly  be  to  threaten  you,  in  the  ccHnpany  of  such 
very  respectable  people  as  these,  in  this  very  respeel- 
able  house,  too,  and  at  noon-day  ?" 

The  old  gentleman  had  still  preserved  the  cool,  equal 
tone  in  which  he  had  at  first  addressed  Grace;  but 
there  was  either  something  in  the  expression  of  his 
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oonntenancej  or  the  inflexion  of  his  voice,  which  be- 
trayed a  v«ry  different  feeling*  to  what  his  words  ex- 
pressed ;  and  Mrs.  Freeman's  bold,  confident  eye  sank 
before  him,  while  she  in  vain  tried  to  utter  a  wdrd  of 
explanation  of  the  singular  appeal  Grace  had  made  to 
him  for  protection,  or  her  equally  energetic  action  as 
she  now  stood  clinging  to  his  arm. 

A  few  minutes'  consideration,  however,  seemed  to 
have  convinced  Mr.  O'Brien  that  there  could  be  no 
reason  to  fear  a  plain,  almost  shabbily  dressed  old  man ; 
and  he  therefore  walked  up  to  him^  with  an  air  of 
affected  politeness,  though,  at  the  same  time,  a  certain 
degree  of  swagger,  which  seemed  to  say.  If  you  are 
insensible  to  fair  means,  old  fellow,  I  shall  try  what 
rough  ones  will  do  in  stopping  your  farther  interference. 

''I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  commenced,  with  a 
smile,  *^  I  am  very  sure  you  are  too  wise  to  take  any 
notice  of  what  this  foolish  girl  says.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  mere  family  concern ;  but  my  client  there,  Mrs.  Free- 
man, has  found  it  necessary  to  require  my  presence, 
finding  the  young  lady  quite  refractory,  and  unwilling 
to  listen  to  the  advice  of  her  friends.  You  will  excuse 
me,  therefore,  sir,  if  I  request  you  will  leave  her  to  our 
management." 

*'  Certainly,  sir ;  nothing  can  be  more  reasonable/' 
returned  Mr.  Lovell,  with  t£e  same  imperturbable 
serenity  of  manner.  '^.  But  you  will  aQow  me,  first, 
if  you  please,  to  inquire  of  this  young  woman,  Grace 
Woodford,  I  think,  her  name  is — it  was,  at  least,  so 
called, « before  she  assumed  the  character  of  a  young 
lady,  and  became  the  protege  of  yourself  and  that 
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lady/'  bbwiog  to  Mn.  Freeman,  with  mode  feepect — 
"  I  say,  if  it  wiH  be  perfectly  agreeaUe  to  yon,  I  dioiild 
like  to  inquire  of  this  young  woman,  what  could  be  her 
motives  fiir  the  violent  panic  she  appeared  in  when  I 
entered,  and  what  kind  of  protection  she  so  earnestly 
required  firom  me." 

*'  I  ask  you  to  save  me  from  ruin  I  disgrace !  despair  I 
deafh!"  said  Grace,  daspmg  her  hands  with  a  most 
impassioned  gesture.  *'I  have  been  cruelly,  treacbe- 
Touflly  deceived ;  and  now  look  here  P'  and  she  placed 
the  paper  which  Mr.  O'Brien  had  given  her  in  Mr. 
Lovell's  hands.  '^Looki  I  am  threatened  with  a 
prison,  because  I  will  not  consent  to  their  vile  pur- 
poses.'* 

**  Don't  go  to  take  my  character  away,  miss,  if  yoa 
please,"  said  Mrs.  Hodgson,  who  had  entered  unob- 
served during  the  preceding  speech.  ''  I  am  sure  you 
can't  go  for  to  say  as  how  I  ever  purposed  any  vile 
doings  to  you ;  aH  I  wanted,  and  all  I  axed  for,  was 
my  money,  and  n(A>ody  can  say  that  that  isn't  my 
light." 

"  Tou  shall  have  your  riglit,  good  woman,"  said  Mr. 
LoveO.  '^I  told  you,  when  I  entered  your  house,  that 
I  came  from  Sir  George  Beaumont,  with  fell  power  to 
settle  all  demands  tipon  him." 

'*  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  didn't  think,  then,  that  the  friends, 
as  yon  called  them,  that  you've  left  standing  in  my 
passage,  were  constables.  What,  I  sbouldf  TSkt  to 
know,  will  the  neighbours  think,  to  see  such  doings? 
My  house  has  always  bore  the  best  of  characters,  as 
fer  as  a  poor  lone  woman,  that's  got  nodung  else  to 
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depend  upon  for  a  bit  o'  breads  has  been  able  to 
manage  it.  PU  defy  parish  officers  or  churchwardens 
to  say  as  there  ever  was  a  riot  or  a  mmpos  kicked  up 
in  it>  since  I've  had  it ;  because^  for  why^  whenever  my 

ladies •• 

*'  There^  there^  my  good  woman ;  there  is  nobody  who 
impeaches  the  immaculate  character  of  your  house; 
and  if  I  have  injured  it  by  bringing  my  honest  friends 
below,  I  am  ready  to  make  you  amends :  but  the  fac^ 
is«  they  came  on  a  very  diffisrent  errand  to  that  which 
yon  imagine.  My  nephew.  Sir  George  Beaumont,  had 
been  led  to  believe,  by  some  information  whidb  he 
received  only  last  night,  that  you  had  been  deceived 
into  giving  shelter  here  to  a  discarded  footman  of  his, 
one  Timothy  Donovan,  who  has  robbed  him  to  a  con- 
siderable amount,  and  who,  besides,  richly  deserves  the 
gallows  for  his  ingratitude  and  treachery  to  his  too 
indulgent  master.  I  am  glad  to  see,  however,  that  the 
infennation  is  false,  and  that  you  have  nobody  here  but 
such  very  respectable  people,  as  my  old  acquaintance 
here,  Mrs.  Freeman — I  wont  presume  now  to  call  her 

Snkey — and  this  gentleman,  Mr. may  I  crave  the 

&vour  of  your  name,  sir  ?''  and  again  he  bowed  with 
mock  ceremony  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  whose  consummate 
assurance  had  sustained  him,  and  enabled  him  to  keep 
up  an  air  of  consequence  and  indifference,  until  the 
mention  of  the  robbery,  and  Mr.  Lovell's  consequent 
remarks  on  the  character  of  the  offender  whom  the 
latter  sought;  when,  in  spite  of  every  exertion,  his 
countenance  betrayed  every  symptom  of  confusion 
and  tenror,  and  with  difficulty  he  had  evidently  kept 
himself  from  sinking  into  the  chair,  which  he  had 
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been  before  twirling  by  his  thumb  and  finger^  with  an 
assmnption  of  perfect  ease  and  nonchalance. 

'^My  name — ^my  name  is  O'Brien,  sir;  Terence 
O'Brien,  sir.  I  am — I  am  a  solicitor,  sir ;  that  note," 
and  he  beg^  to  resume  something  like  courage  again, 
as  he  glanced  at  the  note  which  Mr.  Lovell  stiU  held 
open  in  his  hand,  though  he  had  not  read  it — '*  that 
note,"  repeated  the  soi-disant  Mr.  O'Brien,  '^  wfll  tell 
you  who  and  what  I  am." 

Mr.  Loveli's  eyes  glanced  to  the  bottom  of  the  note^ 
which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

^^Oh,  I  see,"  he  observed;  <'a  professional  gentle- 
man, and '* 

'^Yes,  sir,"  interrupted  O'Brien,  eagerly,  and  as- 
suming, at  the  same  time,  a  significant  smile.  *'  Really, 
I  am  quite  ashamed  of  the  part  I  have  been  drawn  in 
to  play  here ;  I  had  not  an  idea,  I  assure  you,  of  the 
character  which  it  seems  the  house  bears.  Really,  to 
a  young  man,  and  one  just  married,  too,  it  is  a  serious 
thing  to  be  even  seen  in  such  a  place ;  but,  I  trust,  sir, 
I  may  rely  on  your  honour  not  to  mention  that  yon 
saw  me  here.  Those  fellows,  too,  below,  may  probably 
know  me  in  the  way  of  business,  and " 

^'  It  is  highly  probable,  indeed,  sir,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Lovell;  "but  it  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  hxce, 
Mr.  Donovan.  You,  it  seems,  have  a  more  treache- 
rous memory  than  I  have,  or  you  would  have  recol- 
lected that  your  person  had  been  seen  often  enough  by 
the  Earl  of  Melverley,  not  to  recognise  at  once  the 
ungrateful  vagabond  who  has  so  ungratefully  returned 
his  too  easy  master's  confidence  in  him." 

"  Good  God !  the  earl ! — then  I  am  indeed  mined !" 
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ezclaiiped  the  ci-devant  Mr.  O'Brien.  *'  Oh^  my  lord ! 
my  lord!  ^— — "  and  he  wonld  have  dropped  on  his 
knees,  but  that  the  earl  sternly  prevented  him. 

'^Your  supplications  are  in  vain,  rascal!*'  he  ex- 
claimed. ^'  Were  it  even  possible  that  such  a  breach 
of  confidence  as  you  committed  could  be  pardoned,  your 
conduct  towards  this  poor,  defenceless  girl,  your- joining 
with  that  base,  unprincipled  woman*' — looking  at  Mrs. 
Freeman — ''  though  I  do  not  exactly  comprehend  your 
purposes,  still  this  very  evidence  to  which  you  just  now 
referred  with  so  much  effrontery  would  be  sufficient 
to *' 

"  Oh,  no ;  do  not  think  of  his  conduct  towards  me," 
interrupted  Grace,  who,  at  the  first  mention  of  the 
supposed  Mr.  Lovell's  rank^  had  endeavoured  to  retreat 
from  him  in  confusion  at  the  liberty  which  she  had 
taken,  but  was  withheld  by  his  kindly  taking  her  hand, 
and  retaining  it  in  his.  "  Do  not  let  what  he  has  dene 
to  me  stand  between  him  and  mercy.  He  was  but  act- 
ing as  the  instrument  of  others,  and — and — and  there 
has  been  no  harm  done  to  any  one :  the  scheme  is  now 
altogether  at  an  end,"  and  she  looked  at  Mrs.  Freeman. 

'*You  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking  about, 
child,"  said  the  earl.  "Ransom!  WooUett!  step  up 
here !"  he  continued,  calling  loudly  down  the  stairs. 

The  men  were  in  the  room  in  a  minute^  and,  in 
another  instant,  the  ci-devant  Mr.  O'Brien  was  hurried 
from  the  presence  of  the  earl  and  the  trembling  Grace ; 
vbo,  in  spite  of  her  conviction  that  he  was  totally 
undeserving  of  lenity,  could  not  behold  the  despair 
i0rhich  had  usurped  the  place  of  his  former  bold  ci- 

26.  4  H 
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fronUryr  withoat  joining  her  suppUcations  to  lilt* 
Fr0eman'89  who  now  fell  on  her  knees  to  implore  him 
to  have  compaseion  on  the  unfortnnate  man. 

"  Is  he  your  husband,  woman  ?"  demanded  the  earl, 
sternly.  "  Mind,  do  not  prevaricate ;  give  me  a  plain 
answer  to  my  question,  and  the  means  of  proving  yoor 
veracity." 

*'He  is  not,"  she  replied,  hiding  her  fiioe,  ''bat  he 
is  the  fisther  of  my  two  children ;  and — and  we  were 
to  have  been — ^we  should  have  been  married  in  a  few 
days :  the  banns  have  been  published,  and  — — '* 

'*Yoa  may  think  yourself  fortunate  that  you  have 
e8Gaped>"  said  the  earl,  gravely.  ''What  ooald  have 
been  his  motives,  now,  for  wishing  to  make  you  his 
wife,  I  camiot  imagine ;  but  I  suspect  fhey  wisre  of  a 
piece  with'  his  other  conduct,  for  certainly  the  father 
of  your  two  children  ought  to  have  found  a  time  and 
opp(«tunity  long  before  this  to  have  made  their  mother 
his  wife,  had  he  been  influenced  either  by  justice  or 
affection.  I  suppose,  ther^ore,  that  there  was  some 
advantage  proposed  by  this  intended  marriage  1  Wdl, 
I  do  not  ask  yon ;  neither  for  yourself,  I  eonfess^  would 
it  concern  me  one  jot  to  know;  but  for  the  sake  of 
your  friends.  Your  sister,  I  know,  is  a  decent  woman, 
and  I  have  been  indebted  to  her  for  much  attention 
and  civility,  when  she  knew  me  only  as  Mr.  Lovell; 

and,  therefore,  if  you  choose  to  go  back  to  h&r, 

Do  not  interrupt  me :  my  nephew.  Sir  George,  has  at 
last  op^ied  his  eyes  to  the  consequences  of  the  guilty 
course  he  has  so  long  pursued ;  he  has  acknowledged 
to  me  every  transaction  in  which  you,  have  been  his 
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wretched  instrament,  and^  with  proper  feeling,  he 
wishes  to  give  you  means  and  opportunity  to  redeem^ 
or  at  least  to  repent,  your  past  crimes. 

"  To-morrow  morning,  if  life  is  spared  to  her  so  long, 
he  will  become  the  husband  of  Lady  Albina  Mande- 
▼ille.  It  is  his  wish,  not  hers,  for  she  is  past  all  repa- 
ration; but  he  wishes  to  prove  to  the  world  that  he 
considered  her  worthy  to  be  his  wife,  I  tell  you  this, 
because  I  hope  you  have  still  good  feeling  enough  to 
rejoice  that  he  has  at  last  done  an  act  of  justice ;  and 
yet,  when  I  look  at  this  poor  girl,"  turning  to  Grace, 
''and  behold  in  her  another  destined  victim-— good 
Iieavens !  — — " 

''  I  never  intended  any  harm  to  Grace/'  said  Mrs. 
Freeittan;  ''she  knows  best,  uid  can  ezjdain  what  my 
motiveftsrere  for  bringing  her  up  to  London.  I  meant 
only  to  make  her  the  means  of  forping  Sir  Geoxga  to 
do  what  he  bad  over  and  over  again  promised  me— to 
make  a  proper  provision  for  ma  I  was  first  seduced  by 
Jus  promises,"  she  continued,  with  greM  agitation ;  **  he 
promised  to  make  my  fortnne,  if  I  promoted  his  intttesi 
Lsdy  AlUtiay  imd  it  was  biU;  rig&t  that 


'..  •    • 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

**  The  seemiDg  tnith  which  caniuDg  time  pats  ob 
To  entimp  the  wiiett.** 

Shakspbaus. 

It  had  been  very  evident,  during  the  whole  of  this 
ecene^  that  the  E^l  of  Melverly,  for  sach^  it  appeared, 
was  the  title  which  Grace's  firiend  was  distinguished 
by — ^was  disposed^  in  spite  of  the  sternness  c£  his  look 
and  manner,  to  show  mercy  and  to  judge  with  lenity, 
if  it  were  possible,  consistent  with  justice.  O'Brien's 
own  admission  had  convicted  him,  and  Mrs.  Freeman's 
imprudence^  now  defeated  all  the  interest  which  he 
was  inclined  to  feel  towards  her ;  for  in  the  attempt  to 
vindicate  herself  at  Sir  Geoige's  expense,  she  betrayed 
mnch  more  connexion  with  the  afiairs  of  the  latter, 
than  the  earl — who,  it  appeared,  was  the  unde  of  whom 
his  cousin  Clara  had  spoken,  in  Ghrace's  heansg^— had 
3y^  previously  suspected;  but  her  avowal,  whidi — ^with  a 

^^i  want  of  tact  most  unusual  to  her — she  boldly  made, 
that  the  purpose  for  which  she  had  trepanned  Grace 
into  coming  up  to  London,  was  to  draw  Sir  George 
into  her  own  net,  while  she  pretended  to  fi&your  his 
designs  upon  the  latter,  completed  her  condemnation 
in  his  eyes.  That  such  a  being  should  have  dared  to 
entertain  a  thought  of  coupling  her  name  with  his 
nephew's,  of  appearing  before  the  world  as  claiming  him 
for  her  affianced  husband^  would  have  been  quite  suffi- 
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dent  to  have  chilled  every  feeling  of  compassion  towards 
her^  in  the  heart  of  the  old  nobleman^  in  whose  bosom 
family  pride  held  a  distinguished  station ;  but  when  to 
this  was  added  the  certainty  from  her  own  avowal^  that 
she  had  woven  this  web  of  artifice  only  from  the  mer- 
cenary motives  of  enriching  herself,  at  the  expense  of 
her  dupe;  his  indignation  and  contempt  towards  her, 
knew  no  bounds^  and  Grace,  just  as  she  was  compelled 
to  acknowledge  his  reproaches  and  observations  on  her, 
Mrs.  Freeman's  conduct,  could  not  help  compassionating 
her  bitter  humiliation. 

**  It  would  be  but  strict  justice,"  he  concluded,  "  to 
leave  you  to  the  consequences  of  your  infamous  conduct ; 
but  as  I  have  said  before,  that  for  the  sake  of  your 
friends,  I  would  assist  you.  I  will  fulfil  my  promise. 
There,"  he  continued,  drawing  out  his  purse,  "is 
sufficient  to  enable  you  to  discharge  your  debt  in  this 
house,  and  to  go  down  to  your  sister " 

"  That  I  shall  certainly  never  do  1"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Freeman,  hastily.  "  If  that  is  to  be  a  condition,  my 
lord,  I '* 

''I  make  no  conditions,"  said  the  earl,  contemptu- 
oody;  ''act  as  you  please,  but  let  me  never  be  troubled 
by  hearing  of  you  again,  imless  it  is  to  hear  that  you 
have  seen  the  error  of  your  ways,  and  have  returned 
to  your  proper  station  in  society.  You  are  young 
enough,  yet,  to  work  for  your  living,  as  you  ought  to 
do.  And,  now,  Grace  Woodford,  what  are  your 
wishes  ?"  he  continued,  turning  to  the  latter.  "  You, 
I  hope,  are  not  corrupted  so  much  by  the  life  you  have 
lalaly  led,  as  to  consider  yourself  placed  above  labour." 

''Oh,  no;  indeed,  indeed,  sir— my  lord,"  returned 
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Grace,  **  I  hare  no  preiensioiu,  no  wishes,  but  to  b^ 
enaUed  honestly         " 

'*  WeU,  welly  we  shall  see  what  is  to  be  done/'  he 
inteirapted ;  "  but  are  yon  willing  to  go  at  once  with 
me  to  the  person  with  whom  I  shall  place  yon  ?" 

''  This  instant  I  my  lord !"  exclaimed  Grace.  **  Ob, 
I  shall  be  but  too  happy.'' 

^  Well,  then,  put  on  your  bonnet,  Mrs.  Freeman  will, 
I  dare  say,  do  me  the  ftvour  to  pack  up  your  clothes, 
and  I  will  send  a  man  for  them,  in  an  hour." 

Mrs.  Freeman  could  not,  of  course,  object  to  this 
arrangement^  though  she  looked  as  if  she  would 
willingly  have  thrown  some  impediment,  had  it  been 
in  her  power,  in  the  way  of  Grace's  thus  suddenly 
leaving  her. 

In  a  few  moments,  die  followed  the  latter,  who  had 
fan  hastily  up  stairs  to  inake  some  slight  change  in  her 
dress. 

*^  You  will,  of  course,  G^ace,  let  me  know,  when  you 
are  settled^  where  I  can  see  you  ?"  she  observed,  in  one 
of  her  most  insinuating  tones ;  ''  you  must,  I  am  sare, 
be  convinced,  that  whatever  I  may  have  done  in  other 
respects,  I  have  never  meant  any  thing  but  good 
towards  you.  As  to  what  passed  this  tnorniog>  it'Waa 
not  my  scheme,  I  assure  you,  and  I  was  very  sorry  to 
see  it  carried  so  fiir,  though  it  was  only  meant  t# 
frighten  you.  Do,  dear  Graoe^  say  that  you  tcatgi^ 
me,  and  promise  that  yon  will  let  me  know*  where  yon 
are  ?  It  will  be  in  your  pow#r,  perhaps,  to  8a3^  poor 
O'Brien,  fer  Sir  George  **-^^' 

''I  cannot  promise  any  thing  without  Mr.  Loveil, 
that  is,  the  earl^is  permission,"  intcniqpted  Grace>  who 
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DistitDtly  took  alarm  at  the  thought  of  b€HQg  in  any 
manner  compromised  with  the  detestable  O'Brien.  *'  If 
he  will  allow  me/'  she  added,  ^*  I  shall  be  always  ready 
to  serve  you,  as  far  as  lays  in  my  pow^." 

'^You  may  spare  your  promises/'  returned  Mrs. 
Frseman»  angrily ;  ''  fpr  I  see  how  far  your  friendBhip 
gees ;  I  am  fallen  now,  and  you  think  you  are  rising, 
and  therefore,  are  quite  right  not  to  run  the  smallest 
risk  to  resoue  me  from  ruin ;  with  aU  your  disintesrested- 
ness,  therefoie,  Mia$  Woodford,  it  is  very  plain,  after 
all,  you  are  only  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  bent  on 
serving  yourself,  and  caring  little  what  beeomes  of  such 
unfortunate  creatures  as  me/' 

A  flood  of  tears  enforced  this  complaint,  and  Grace's 
susceptiUe  heart  instantly  melted.  In  spite  of  her  late 
experience  of  the  unprincipled  conduct  of  her  whom 
she  had  once  called  her  friend,  and  of  the  short  interval 
that  had  passed  since  the  latter  had  beheld  her 
(Grace's)  tears  and  agony,  not  only  without  pity,  but 
with  triumph,  the  tender-hearted  girl  could  not  help 
dee{dy  sympathizing  with  the  unfortunate  woman,  and 
she  was  about  to  give  her  the  desired  assurance,  that  she 
would  write  to  her,  when  the  aj^arance  of  Mih. 
Hodgaon,  who  suddenly  entered  the  room,  recalled  her 
to  sober  reflection  on  the  consequences  of  enthralling 
herself^  by  giving  the  required  assurance ;  and  while  the 
landlady  was  whispering  in  Mrs.  Freeman's  ear,  the 
cause  of  her  hasty  appearance,  Grace  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  her  escape,  and  rejoining  her  protector. 

How  did  she  congratulate  herself  that  she  had  done 
eo,  when,  the  moment  they  were  in  the  street  (for  he 
not  for  their  return,  but  instantly  quitted  the 
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house^  followed  by  the  deligbted,  yet  greatly  agitated 
Grace),  he  turned  to  her  and  said — 

*'  And  now,  Grrace,  I  trast  you  have  taken  your  leave 
for  ever  of  that  unprincipled,  dangerous  woman.  May 
yoar  experience  in  this  case,  prevent  your  ever  being 
again  deceived  by  specious  appearances,  and  let  it  prove 
to  you  that  straight  forward  sincerity  will  almost  always 
defeat  the  plans  of  deep  laid  artifice.  For  a  time, 
indeed,  this  wretched  woman  succeeded  in  involving 
you  in  her  schemes;  for  even  in  my  eyes^  she  had 
succeeded  in  making  you  appear  as  infiimous  as  herself. 
You  start,  Grace,  but  I  will  tell  you,  that  I  have  had 
information  of  all  your  movements^  from  the  time  I 
left  you  at  Bath;  I  was  unwilling,  indeed^  to  give 
credit,  in  it's  full  extent,  to  the  tale  that  reached  me, 
of  your  having  openly  become  the  companion  of  my 
nephew's  vices ;  but  when  yon  remained  sOent  to  my 
letters,  requiring  an  explanation  of  the  rumours  I  had 
heard " 

''I  never  received  such  a  letter,  sir,"  said  Ghrace, 
hastily ;  *'  indeed,  indeed,  if  I  had, " 

*'So,  so,  so,"  interrupted  the  earl,  'Uhen,  I  sujypose, 
you  never  got  the  money  either  that  I  inclosed  for  you?" 

*'Not  a  sixpence,  my  lord,"  returned  Grace.  "I 
never  had  even  a  suspicion  that " 

*•  What !  did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  it  was  very 
unlikely,  after  what  I  had  said,  that  I  should  entirely 
neglect  you  ?  It  seems,  Grrace,  that  you  are  as  ready 
to  condemn  as  you  are  to  credit,  upon  mere  appear- 
ances ;  and  to  sit  down  contented,  in  both  cases,  with- 
out making  a  single  effort  to  prove  whether  your  belief 
is  right  or  wrong." 
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^'I  was  not  easily  contented^  my  lord,  in  Hm  in 
stance,  at  least/'  returned  Grraoe,  with  modest  spirit, 
though  the  tears  started  into  her  eyes  at  the  harshness 
of  his  reproof.  ''  I  never  did  believe/'  she  continued, 
''that  your  lordship's  silence  towards  me  arose  from 
your  having  forgotten  that  there  was  mie  whom  you 
had  authorized  to  consider  you  as  a  friend;  but  what 

means  had  I  of  ascertaining  that " 

''A  great  many,  you  simpleton,"  interrupted  Lord 
M elverley  in  a  tone  of  kindness ;  ''  a  mere  inquiry  at 
the  post  office  would  have  ascertained  that  I  had 
written  to  you :  but  we  will  say  no  more  on  that  head, 
far  this  is  the  {dace  where  I  propose  for  the  present 
yon  shall  remain." 

''Is  your  mistress  at  home,  Peggy?"  demanded  the 
earl  of  a  slipshod,  dirty-looking,  servant  girl,  who  re- 
plied to  his  single  knock  at  the  door  of  a  small  house 
in  the  Edgware  Road.  The  girl,  who  appeared  firight- 
ened  and  confounded  at  discovering  who  was  the 
evidently  unexpected  visitor  to  her  mistress,  replied 
only  by  muttering  something  about  being  all  in  her 
dirty  work,  and  the  place  not  being  fit  to  be  seen  ^ 
and  then,  having  led  the  way  to  the  parlour,  which 
fully  corroborated  her  assertions  that  it  was  all  at  sixes 
and  sevens,  though  she  did  not  explain  why  it  should 
be  so,  she  closed  the  door,  and  left  them,  while  she 
went  to  announce  the  visitors  to  her  mistress. 

"  This  is  strange,"  said  the  earl,  looking  round  him 
with  an  air  of  dissatisfieustion.    "I  did  not  expect,  at 

this  time  of  day, but  it  will  all  be  explained,  I 

dare  say,  when  she  comes." 

He  walked  to  the  window,  through  which  he  stood 
2G.  4  I 
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gazing,  apparently  abadrbed  in  thought ;  while  Gtaee, 
in  spite  of  the  agitation  and  anxiety  she  felt  from  the 
tingnlarity  of  her  introdnctidn  into  the  house^  had  foil 
leianre  and  opportunity  to  take  a  survey  of  all  arcyand 
her. 

The  room  was  scantily  famished,  but  there  was  an 
evident  disposition  to  show  and  parade  in  its  inhabi- 
tants; for  the  walls  were  covered  with  gaudy,  ill-de- 
signed!,  and  worse  exeented  pictures,  in  water  coloars, 
with  frames  of  black  and  gold  paper,  which  were  in , 
most  cases  deserting  their  intended  service,  and  hang- 
ing  in  ragged  strips  from  them,  while,  in  other  cases, 
the  pictures  themselves  were  suspended  by  one  oomeir^ 
only,  the  pins  which  had  originallj  fastened  th^n 
having  either  fallen  from  their  places,  or  been  with- 
drawn to  answer  more  useful  purposes.  On  the  mantd- 
piece,  some  dirty  plaster  figures  were  mingled  with  still 
dirti^  artificial  flowers ;  two  glass  lustres,  deprived  of 
all  their  drops;  what  had  been  once  a  paper  basket, 
with  moss,  &a,  &c.,  but  was  now  a  shapeless  mass  of 
rubbish ;  and  a  variety  of  heterogeneous  articles,  which 
were  all  clothed  in  the  same  livery  of  dust  and  smoke. 
The  carpet  was  covered  with  shreds  of  muslin,  threads^ 
and  crumbs  of  bread ;  on  the  table  stood  the  tea  things, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  used  for  breakfast ;  and, 
on  the  top  of  a  cupboard,  which  served  the  office  of 
sideboard,  was  heaped  together,  in  strange  confusioiiy 
dirty  plates,  knives,  forks>  and  glasses,  with  two  or 
three  children's  bonnets  and  tippets,  and  some  doig's- 
^cured,  ragged  school-books  thrown  upon  them. 

A  full  ten  minutes  was  occupied  in  this  survey. 
The  earPs  countenance  betrayed  strong  impatier  ce :  he 
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seized  the  fine  bow  of  icavlet  ribhoD  and  gold  paper 
whicb  represented  the  bell^pnU,  but  it  esipe  o^  in  bis 
hand ;  and,  throwing  it  from  him  with  aoger^  he  was 
in  the  act  of  opening  the  door,  to  summon  Peggy  by 
some  other  means,  when  the  lady  of  the  house  entered, 
and,  with  a  gentleness  and  grace  that  were  quite  irre- 
sistible, apologized  for  her  having  unavoidably  kept 
lier  visitors  waiting. 

**  But  the  &ct  is/'  she  continued,  ''  that  I  have  quite 
a  sick  house,  at  present.  My  two  youngest  girls  are 
laid  up  with  the  measles,  Lavinia  is  so  hoarse  she 
cannot  speak,  and  Clarendon  has  met  with  an  accident 
that  has  made  him  quite  firigbtfuL  to  look  at,  though^ 
the  doctor  tells  me,  there  is  nothing  serious  to  be 
alarmed  at,  and  that  his  face  will  not  be  disfigured, 
though  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  swelling  and 
blackness  goes  off.  As  to  myself,  I  declare,  what  with 
fright  and  anxiety,  and  constant  attendance  upon  them 
an,  I  am  half  dead ;  and  this,  I  hope,  will  plead  my 
excuse  with  you,  my  lord/' 

*^  A  mother's  cares  and  ansueties  are  a  sufficient 
excuse  fitMr  anything,  Mrs.  Burton,"  said  the  earl,  in  a 
tone  of  kindness.  *'  Perhaps/'  he  added,  after  a  mo- 
ments pause,  "  I  ought  to  make  an  apolpgy  for  bring* 
ing  you  an  additional  trouble,  at  the  present  moment : 
but  the  (act  is,  in  the  first  place,  I  cannot  well  do 
without  your  assistance ;  end,  in  the  second,  I  am  in- 
clined to' believe,  from  what  I  know  of  my  young  friend 
here/'  looking  at  Grace,  *'  that  her  residence  with  you 
will  be  mutually  beneficial :  she  is,  I  can  answer,  from 
personal  knowled^,  a  most  exoelleot  nurse." 
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"  Mn.  BnrtoD^  who  had^  at  her  first  entnmoe^  salated 
Grace  with  extraordinary — indeed,  with  what  the  latter 
felt  rather  oppreastve  ceremony  and  reapect,  now  darted 
a  look  of  keen  inquiry  towards  her^  while,  with  evident 
sorprise,  confosion,  and  ancertainty,  as  to  what  she 
was  to  understand  of  her  new  visitor,  she  observed,  tiiat 
she  should  feel  very  honoured  and  happy  in  •*— 

''The  fact  is,  there  is  no  question  of  honour  or 
happiness  in  it,  my  good  lady,'*  interrupted  the  earl, 
with  his  usual  bluntness;  ''I  understood  firom  yoor 
letter,  when  you  removed  hither,  that  you  intended  to 
try  to  augment  your  income,  and  extend  your  wnAetj, 
by  taking  two  or  three  Csmale  boarders.'* 

*'  Certainly,  my  lord,"  returned  Mrs.  Burton,  colour- 
ing; ''and  I  am  most  truly  grateful  to  your  lordship 
for  having  afibrded.me  the  means  of " 

"  Psha  I  psha !  I  do  not  want  this ;  you  know  I  hate 
it,*'  interrupted  Lord  Melverley;  "let  us  leave  all 
this  out  of  the  question,  and  perfsctly  understand  each 
other.  J  am  desirous  of  placing  this  young  woman 
in  your  house,  and  under  your  care,  for  an  indetermi- 
nate time  ;  I  cannot  say  how  long  or  how  short,  but  I 
wish  to  know  if  you  are  willing  to  accept  the  chaige» 
it  will  not  be  a  very  arduous  one,  for  she  is  quiet,  and 
well-disposed,  and  industrious,  and  will  rather  lessen 
than  add  to  the  cares  of  your  family.  However,  we 
will  set  that  aside  ;  I  am  willing  to  pay  for  her  booid, 
at  the  rate,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  you  intended  to 
require  from  a  perfect  stranger,  c£  whose  good  qualities 
you  could  know  nothing." 

Mrs.    Burton's   looks   cleared ;  she  should  refer  it 
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entirely  to  her  generous  benefeetor ;  she  said,  how  was 
it  possible  she  could  name  money  to  him,  to  whom  she 
was  indebted  for  all  that 

"  Well,  well,  well,  we  will  settle  this  another  time," 
interrupted  the  earl,  impatiently  ;  ^'  in  the  mean  time, 
there  is  something,'*  handing  her  a  cheque  which  he 
had  been  writing  at  the  table,  "  to  prevent  your  feeling 
embarrassed  by  the  unexpected  addition  to  your  family, 
as  well  as  to  pay  the  doctor's  bill ;  send  him  off,  by  all 
means,  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  I  shall  have  little  hopes 
of  yon  all,  whfle  you  encourage  his  visits ;  by  the  bye, 
what  pretty  piece  of  mischief  has  your  son  been  about, 
to  get  on  the  sick  list  ?" 

Mrs.  Burton  murmured — "  something  of  boyish  frolic 
—animal  spirits — gunpowder — inexperience — an  explo- 
sion and  a  fright,"  to  which,  however,  much  to  her 
satisfaction,  as  she  was  evidently  desirous  of  evading  all 
further  explanation,  the  earl  paid  little  attention,  for  his 
eyes  were  rivetted  on  Grace's  countenance  with  an  air 
of  deep  reflection. 

'*  You  are  sadly  altered,  child,"  he  observed,  after  a 
considerable  pause;  ''your  London  life,  has  not,  I 
think,  at  all  improved  your  looks  ;  but  you  must  take 
care  of  yourself  now,  you  have  got  into  good  air,  a 
quiet  house,  and  will,  of  course,  keep  regular  hours, 
and  that  will  soon  bring  you  round  again ;  I  shall  not 
see  you,  perhaps,  for  some  days,  for  I  have  a  world  of 
business  on  my  hands,  but  when  I  do  come,  I  have 
much  to  talk  over  with  you." 

A  hard  pressure  of  the  hand  accompanied  this  speech* 
and  observing ;  *^  You  will  have  your  clothes  sent  here, 
by  and  bye,  Grace,"  he  departed. 
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The  moment  the  iiont  door  to  which  Mis.  Burton 
herself  condnoted  him^  was  closed  upon  the  earl,  Grace 
was  startled  and  confounded  by  the  racket  of  half  a 
dozen  feet  seampering  up  the  kitchen  stairs ;  and  before 
Mrs.  Bnxton  could  readi  the  end  of  the  passage  to 
preyent  them,  the  whole  family  burst  into  the  parlour^ 
with  a  noise  and  celerity  which  agreed  very  little  with 
their  mamma's  previous  lepresentatiou  of  them,  a9 
iuTalids.  The  two  youngest,  indeed,  from  their  dirty 
cotton  nightcaps  without  borders,  and  the  bits  of 
flannel  round  their  necks,  gave  indication  that  they 
had  but  recently  recovered  from  the  disease  their 
mother  had  named;  the  boy,  a  tall,  gawky  lad,  of 
fourteen,  with  the  front  of  his  red  hair,  his  eye->brows, 
and  eye  lashes,  singed  closed  to  the  roots,  his  nose 
enormously  swelled,  and  the  black  particles  of  gun^ 
powd«r  which  had  lodged  in  that  and  his  cheeks,  added 
to  the  dirt  in  which  both  his  hands  and  face  seemed 
engrained,  giving  him  a  most  awfully  grim  and  for- 
bidding appearance.  Another,  sturdy,  thickset  boy, 
equally  unprepossessing,  who  was  endeavouring  to  fight 
his  way  into  the  room,  from  which  the  elder  seemed  83 
resolutely  bent  to  expel  him,  completed  the  interesting' 
group,  who  were  all  pell-mell  fiiirly  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  before  they  discovered  that  Grace  was  quietly 
sitting  by  the  window. 

'^  What  is  the  meaning  of  this^  Clarendon  ?  Gran- 
ville, I*m  ashamed  of  you  both ;  go  out  of  the  room, 
instantly.  Louisa,  Georgina,  I  shall  have  you  both 
laid  up  again.  Where  is  I^vinia  ?  what  is  the  reason 
she  has  allowed  you  to  — ** 

''  Law,  how  can  I  help  it,  ma',  I  was  up  stairs 
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putting  OB  my  new  merino,  and  that  Peggy  wouldn't 
come  and  bntton  it/'  answered  a  shrill  voice  from  the 
stairs,  and  in  another  instant,  a  rather  pretty  but 
awkward  looking  girl,  of  about  the  same  age  as  Grace, 
made  her  appearance,  with  her  sky-blue  merino  hanging 
loose  on  her  shoulders,  her  flaxen  hair  all  in  disorder, 
and  bearing  evident  marks  of  habitual  neglect,  and  her 
countenance  betraying  the  greatest  disappointment,  at 
not  having  been  able  to  complete  her  toilette  before  the 
earPs  departure. 

Equally  unprepared,  it  seemed,  as  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  for  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  she  shrank  back, 
abashed  at  beholding  Grace,  who,  observing  that  Mrs. 
Burton,  totally  inattentive  to  her  daughter's  appearance, 
was  entirely  abstracted  from  every  thing  but  the 
contemplation  of  her  own  image  in  the  cracked  pier 
glass  between  the  windows,  instantly  arose,  and  offered 
her  services  to  fasten  the  gown,  which,  with  abundance 
of  awkward  confusion,  was  accepted  by  ]\Iiss  Lavinia. 

**  Oh,  there's  no  occasion  at  all  for  your  putting  on 
that  dress  to  day,''  exclaimed  Mrs.  Burton,  turning 
sharply  round  upon  her  daughter.  "  I  know  very  well 
it  won't  be  fit  to  be  seen  by  night,  for  you've  dirtied  all 
your  pinafores,  and  — — " 

'*  Pinafores,  indeed !"  returned  Lavinia,  in  a  saucy 
tone  ;  ''  but  I'm  sure  I  shant  pull  it  off  now  ;  I  suppose 
you  are  going  to  keep  yours  on,  and  why  shouldn't  I." 

A  long  contest  ensued  between  the  mother  and 
daughter,  in  which  neither  appeared  to  very  great  advan- 
tage ;  the  eldest  boy,  the  elegant  Clarendon,*  after  g^izing 
stupidly  at  Grace  for  some  time,  turned  round  tp^foment 
a  farther  disturbance,  by  advising  the  two  younger  girls 
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to  insist  upon  their  right,  to  have  on  their  new  frocks, 
if  Miss  Viny,  the  soubriquet  for  Lavinia,  kept  on  hers ; 
while  the  young  gentleman,  rejoicing  in  the  patrician 
appellation  of  Grranville,  added  to  the  confusion,  by 
pulling  an  unfortunate  cat— which  had  followed  them 
into  the  room — by  the  tail,  and  forcing  it  to  join  its 
discordant  notes  to  the  war  of  voices. 

Never  had  Grrace  beheld  such  a  revolting  scene :  it 
was  evident  that  Mrs.  Burton,  though  denouncing  all 
sorts  of  punishments  and  privations  against  her  unruly 
children,  possessed  neither  influence  or  authority  over 
them ;  and  Grace  was  heartily  rejoiced  when,  seeming 
suddenly  to  recollect  what  an  ungracious  appearance 
this  squabble  must  have  to  h^  new  inmate,  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton observed — 

'*  You  will,  most  probably,  like  to  go  to  your  room 

for  a  few  minutes.  Miss I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have 

forgotten  the  name  by  which  Lord  Melverley  introduced 
you;" 

"  Lojd  Melverley  had  not,  in  fact,  thought  it  necessary 
apparently  to  go  through  the  usual  ceremocy  of  intro- 
duction. 

'*  My  name  is  Grace  Woodford,"  replied  the  latter, 
with  her  usual  modest  simplicity. 

"  Grace,  Grace*— what  a  comical  name,"  tittered  the 
eldest  boy,  which  was  replied  to,  on  the  part  of  his 
sister  Viny,  as  he  called  her,  by  a  violent  slap  in  the 
face,  the  return  to  which  she  avoided  by  dexterously 
shutting  the  parlour  door,  before  Grace  was  well  out  of 
the  room,  and  thus  nearly  jamming  her  in  the  door- 
way, she  having  undertaken  to  show  her  new  associate 
to  her  room,  which  Grace  round  rather  superior  to  the 
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Test  of  tlie  house,  it  having  been  furnished  expressly^ 
it  appeared,  for  a  lady,  who  had  only  kept  possession 
of  it  a  week." 

"  All  through  our  children/'  said  the  communicative 
Miss  Viny,  ''who  couldn't  be  kept  from  making  a 
constant  uproar  with  a  great  dog  that  <they  had  picked 
up  in  the  street." 

Grace  subsequently  discovered,  from  the  same  unso- 
licited authority,  that  the  accident  under  which  Master 
Clarendon  was  still  suffering,  was  owing  to  his  inordi- 
nate propensity  to  torment  the  animals  which  were  un- 
fortunate enough  to  come  under  his  dominion,  he  having 
made  a  squib,  or  cracker,  as  he  called  it,  and  fastened 
it  to  the  tail  of  a  monkey,  which  had  been  for  some 
time  his  engine  of  torment  to  the  whole  family. 

''  He  never  thought  about  the  monkey  in  his  fright 
jumping  up  on  the  kitchen  table,  amongst  all  the  loose 
gunpowder,"  continued  Miss  Viny ;  *'  and  it  was  lucky 
nobody  was  standing  by  it  but  him,  or  goodness  knows 
where  the  mischief  might  have  ended :  however,  there 
was  one  good  came  of  it,  for  Jacko  darted  right  through 
the  kitchen  window,  and  we've  never  seen  him  since." 

With  these  and  similar  tales  of  her  brothers  and 
aisterSy  whose  faults  the  young  lady  seemed  by  no 
means  disposed  to  soften  in  her  narration,  Grace  was 
entertained  during  the  half  hour  which  she  remained 
in  her  room.  Rejoiced,  indeed,  would  she  have  been 
to  have  been  left  to  herself  during  that  brief  time; 
but  Miss  Burton  was  evidently  determined  to  improve 
to  the  utmost  her  acquaintanceship,  and  it  was  in 
vain  that  the  former  gently  hinted  that  perhaps  her 
mother  had  occasion  for  her,  or  assured  her  that  she 
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vas  aocastomed  to  do  withoat  assiatance  in  the  slight 
improvement  she  wished  to  make  in  her  appearance 
before  dinner. 

Miss  Viny  wouldn't  take  the  hint:  she  was  full  of 
admiraticm  of  the  make  of  Grraoe's  dress,  the  shape  of 
her  bonnet,  the  length,  thickness,  and  natural  glossi* 
ness  and  curl  of  her  hair ;  and,  before  they  quitted  the 
bedroom,  she  had  confided  to  Grace's  keeping  two  im- 
portant secrets :  one,  that  she  was  desperately  in  love 
with  a  clergyman  that  preached  at  some  chapel  which 
she  always  went  to,  on  Sunday  evenings ;  and  the  other, 
that  her  mother  wanted  to  keep  her  under,  and  make 
her  appear  a  child,  because  she  fancied  that  she  waa 
herself  yet  quite  young  and  handsome. 

'^  Only  think  of  that,"  whispered  Miss  Viny,  as  thsf 
returned  into  the  parlour  together.  **  I  know  she  thinks 
she'll  get  another  husband ;  but,  law  1  who'd  have  her, 
with  five  children !" 

''  Not  with  such  children,"  thought  Grace,  who  had 
felt  at  once  shocked  and  disgusted  at  this  commuBioi- 
tion. 

She  could  not,  indeed,  but  be  struck  with  the  fact, 
that  Mrs.  Burton's  appearance  betokened  a  much 
greater  attention  and  care  than  was  displayed  in  any « 
thing  else ;  and  certainly,  in  point  of  personal  charms, 
she  had  a  manifest  superiority  in  all  but  youth;  &r 
she  was  really  a  very  fine  woman,  while  the  utmost  her 
daughter  could  lay  claim  to  was  a  fiur  complexion  and 
pleasing  features.  *^ 

There  had  been  some  pains  taken,  during  Grace's 
absence,  to  render  the  appearance  of  the  parlour  some- 
what more  inviting :  the  absence  of  the  two  boys  had 
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been  purchased  by  money  given  to  buy  a  pair  of  stilts 
a-pieoe,  with  which  they  had  walked  off  to  the  park. 

**  I  hope  they  wont  come  back,"  added  the  thought- 
less mother,  "  till  weVe  dined ;  for  really.  Miss  Wood- 
ford, two  great  boys  like  them  are  enough  to  worry  one 
into  the  grave." 

**Ah,  it's  all  your  own  fault,"  observed  her  rowr- 
plaisant  daughter.  ''You  know,  very  weU,  that  Lord 
Melverley,  when  my  father  died,  would  have  put  them 
both  to  school,  and  then  we  should  have  been  rid  of 
them ;  but  you  fancied  you  could  do  better  with  the 
money  that  would  have  been  paid  for  their  board,  and 
send  them  to  a  day  school;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  they're  both  growing  up  now  two  of  the  igno^ 
ran  test,  rudest  cubs  that  ever  were  born." 
•  ''You  are  a  cruel,  unfeeling  girl,  Lavinia,  to  make 
such  observations.  You  well  know  that  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  part  with  Clarendon,  who  is  the  very 
image  of  his  poor  fiather ;  and  as  to  Granville,  of  course 
it  would  have  been  very  unjust  and  cruel  of  me  to  havcf 
sent  him  away  alone." 

During  the  whole  of  dinner,  which  Mrs.  Burton 
apologized  for  being  scanty  and  plain,  having  intended^ 
she  said,  to  dine  out  herself,  and  therefore  not  being 
provided  to  entertain  a  visitor,  a  constant  series  oi 
similar  bickerings  were  kept  up  between  mother  and 
daughter;  but  these  were  all  thrown  into  the  shade, 
when,  at  the  conclusion  of  their  meal,  the  boisterous 
voicesnof  the  boys  and  their  sisters,  who,  it  appeared, 
hod  also  been  the  companion  of  their  brothers'  excur- 
sion, were  heard  in  the  passage. 

Clarendon  had  a  hundred  tales  to  tell  of  the  impu- 
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d^noe  and  ill  behaviour  of  GtanviUe,  who,  in  his  timif 
vociferated  that  Clarendon  had  been  nearly  taken  ttp 
hy  the  police  for  mnning  after  and  firighteniog  aome 
ladies.  .  It  appeared,  also,  that  between  them,  they  had 
contrived  to  break  a  pane  of  plate  glass  in  a  jewdler's 
window;  and  that  they  had  both  been  for  some  time 
held  in  durance  vile  by  the  ahopke^er,  who  int^idcd 
to  have  sent  to  their  mother,  but  that  the  two  Utile 
girls'  cries  and  screams  for  their  brothers  had  induced 
aocne  ladies  to  interfinre,  and  they  had  been  vdeased  en 
giving  the  direction  where  they  were  to  be  fcund. 

The  noise,  the  mutual  abuse,  the  cool  insokiKae,  of 
the  eldest  boy,  in  reply  to  his  mother's  reproaches,  and 
the  equally  saucy  but  more  passionate  vindication  of 
himself  by  his  brother — ^the  two  gids'  ocmtrsdictocy 
statements,  the  one  inclining  to  the  ade  of  Granville, 
and  the  other  having  been  won  by  a  promise  of  a 
penny  to  state  the  case  iavottrably  to  her  eldest  brother 
-"together  with  Miss  Burton's  sarcastic  obaervatioas 
en  the  course  her  brothers  were  pursuing,  and  Mrs. 
Burton's  pathetic  lamentations,  that  her  children  woe 
lulling  h^  by  inches,  that  no  itiothto  so  kind,  so  atten- 
tive, so  exemplary,  in  hct,  as  she  was,  ever  existed^ 
er  waa  ever  so  ungrateftdly  repaid — joined  with  aU 
parties'  frequent  references  to  Grace  aa  umpire,  and 
dKir  dsierminate  vociferation  in  teffing  their  own  stories 
Hum  own  way-— formed  altogether  a  scene  of  uproar 
and  confasi<«  from  which  she.  would  have  willingly 
escaped  ;  but  it  was  too  early  to  retire  to  bed,  and  to 
be.  condemned  to  listen  to  Miss  Viny'a  oonversalioD, 
who,  she  saw  plainly,  would  be  her  companion,  in  spite 
of  evezything  she  could  do  to  the  contrary,  was  even 
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wone  than  the  Babel  of  sounds  whidii  now  deafened 
her. 

In  the  midst  of  all«  however,  a  loud  knock  at  the 
street-door  caused  a  sudden  diversion. 

**  Who  can  that  be  ?"  was^ejaealated  by  every  mouth. 

**  The  officers  may  be^  come  to  take  you  up  for  your 
pretty  tricks/'  said  Mrs.  Burton. 

Master  Cktsendoo,  as  he  was  called,  betrayed  une^ 
qtdvocal  symptoms  of  fright. 

''They  can't  have  traced  us,  sure!"  he  exclaimed; 
'*  I  gave  him  a  wrong  direction." 

*'  Are  yon  not  ashamed  of  yoorself  ?"  said  Mrs^  Bur- 
ton. ''  So  yon  axe  not  content  with  doing  all  the  mis- 
ehief  you  can,  but  you  tell  a  falsehood  to  avoid  the 
consequences  of  iL" 

''There's  a  man  down  stairs,  ma'am,  says " 

Peggy  could  not  finish  the  sentence,  for  the  chorus  of 
frightened  exclamations  this  occamned;  but  at  last  it 
was  explained. 

It  was  the  man  whom  the  earl  had  employed  to 
bring  Grace's  clothes  firom  her  late  residence,  and  every 
other  subject  was  forgotten  in  the  curiosity  which  this 
drcumstance  excited. 

In  vain  Grace  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  hints  that 
were  given  by  both  mother  and  danghter,  that  it  would 
be  advisable  for  her  to  open  the  trunks,  and  see  that 
all  was  safe— in  vain  she  declared  that  she  was  quite 
satisfied  that  all  was  precisely  as  she  had  left  them^ 
their  importunities  were  irresistible:  and,  in  a  few 
moments,  she  had  the.  mortification  of  seeing  all  her 
gowns,  caps,  ribbons,  and  all  the  et  ceteras  of  her 
wardrobe,  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  party;  the  boys 
actually  dragging  the  difibrent  articles  from  their  sisters ; 
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one  strutting  about  with  poor  Grace's  best  sbawi 
thrown  over  his  dirty  jacket^  and  a  lace  cap  on  hit 
head,  while  the  other  had  arrayed  himself  in  a  delicate 
blue  silk  frock,  and  a  lace  veil. 

It  was  alike  useless  for  Mrs.  Burton  to  raise  her 
voice  in  loud  reprehension,  or  for  Grace  mildly  to  re- 
monstrate; the  young  gentlemen  were  too  much  ac« 
customed  to  consult  only  their  own  will  and  pleasure, 
to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  what  their  mother 
said;  and  it  was  not  imtil  a  fracture  had  been 
made  in  the  veil,  the  dress  torn  out  of  the  plaita, 
and  the  lace  cap  thrown  under  the  fire,  that  the 
united  force  of  Mrs.  Burtcm  and  her  dau^ter  suc- 
ceeded in  compelling  them  to  restore  the  spoils,  and 
ejected  them  from  the  room;  at  the  door  of  which, 
however,  they  continued  to  hammer  and  kick,  during 
the  whole  time  that  the  investigation  which  the  mother 
and  daughter  now  seriously  commenced  was  going 
on. 

So  much  to  their  taste  did  Miss  Viny  and  her 
mamma,  indeed,  find  the  contents  of  Grace's  wardrobe, 
that  it  was  with  infinite  legrei  apparently  that  they 
relinquished  the  objects  of  their  admirati<m,  after  tryinjgf 
them  all  on,  admiring  their  own  appearance  in  them, 
and  giving  vent  to  their  regrets  that  their  circumstaiieie 
did  not  allow  of  their  purchasing  similar  articles. 

So  forcibly  and  pathetically  was  this  lamentatic^ 
uttered,  in  one  or  two  instances,  that  Grace,  to  whom 
it  seemed  strange  that  any  p^r8<m  coikld  place  ihw 
happiness  in  such  trifles,  actually-felt  herself  compelled 
to  beg  their  acceptance  of  the  articles  which  they  so 
greatly  admired ;  but  she  soon  found  that  the  posses.- 
sion  of  one  only  increased  their  appetite  for  the  others  ; 
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and  8he  was  at  length  compelled  abraptlj  to  dose  the 
lids  of  the  trunks^  to  prevent  her  being  literally  stripped. 

'*How  ever  can  it  be  that  the  earl  is  so  deceived 
as  to  think  these  people  amiable  and  deserving  ?"  was 
Grace's  first  reflection,  when,  to  her  infinite  satisfac- 
tion, she  was  at  last  left  alone  in  her  bedroom,  having 
rather  peremptorily  declared  to  Miss  Lavinia,  who 
volunteered  to  become  her  bedfellow,  and  then  to  help 
her  to  undress,  that  she  preferred  sleeping  alone,  and 
always  undressed  herself  without  assistance.  There 
was  one  consolation,  however,  that  suggested  itself: 
his  lordship  had  not  placed  her  there  as  a  permanent 
residence;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  spoken  of  it  as 
merely  a  place  of  refuge,  until  he  could  form  some 
decisive  plan  for  her ;  and  most  earnestly  did  she  hope 
and  pray  that  it  would  not  be  many  days  before  that 
was  done. 

The  second  day  of  her  residence  at  Mrs.  Burton's 
was  but  a  repetition  of  the  first :  the  same  unbearable 
boisterousness  and  tormenting  mischief  on  the  part  of 
the  children,  and  the  same  rapacious  meanness  and 
covetousness  on  that  of  the  mother  and  her  daughter. 
Grace  was  sick  to  death,  too,  of  the  endless  disputes 
between  the  latter;  and  she  was  wearied,  when  they 
could  find  an  interval  from  their  incessant  bickerings, 
with  the  importunate  curiosity  with  which  they  sought 
to  ascertain  every  circumstance  of  her  history,  and 
especially  by  what  means  she  had  become  known  to  the 
£arl  of  Melverley. 

Mild  and  meek  as  Grace  usually  was,  and  conscious, 
too,  as  she  was,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  history 
of  her  first  introduction  to  the  carl,  that  need  be  con- 
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cealed  ;  there  was  soiMthing  to  her  so  npulsire^  in  the 
inquisitive  and  sly  cunningy  with  which  Mrs.  Burton 
continued  to  pat  her  questions,  that  the  former  resolved 
not  to  satisfy  her,  and  she  therefiare  briefly  replied,  thai 
the  earl  had  known  her  mother,  and  had,  since  her 
death,  kindly  interested  himself  in  her  welfare. 

'*^  Dear  me,  how  very  good  oi  him ;  and  so  yon  are 
quite  dependent  on  his  lordship,"  said  Mrs.  Burton, 
fixing  her  large  blue  eyes  with  peculiar  significance. 

'*I  did  not  say  so,  madam,"  returned  Gb«ce,  with 
spirit.  "  I  have  another  dependance,  one  which,  until 
some  untoward  circumstances  have  lately  thrown  me 
into  embarrassments,  I  have  found  sufficient  for  all  my 
wants,  and  which  I  hope  to  regain  again." 

"  Oh,  dear,  I'm  sure,  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss 
Woodford ;  and,  indeed,  I'm  very  glad,  for  yonr  own 
sake,  to  hear  it,  for  really,  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  for 
a  young  woman  like  you  to  be  depending  on  the  whims 
and  fancies  of  any  body;  I'm  sure  I  feel  it  deeply," 
and  she  sighed, ''  for  nobody  has  got  a  more  indepen* 
dent  spirit  than  I  have ;  but  then,  with  such  a  family 
as  I  am  burthened  with,  what  can  I  do  ?" 

Grace  neither  wished  nor  attempted  to  answer  this 
question,  and  Mrs.  Burton,  finding  that  her  guest  was 
not  disposed  to  be  more  communicative,  and  that  her 
own  pretended  firankness  failed  to  elicit  a  like  Feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  former,  returned,  for  the  twentieth 
time,  to  a  discussion  with  her  daughter,  as  to  the  most 
becoming  shape  of  a  new  turban,  which  she  intended 
to  make  of  the  materials  Grace  had  given  her. 

**  Law,  Viny,  what  a  dash  we  should  cut  in  the  dresa 
boxes !"  was  Mrs.  Burton's  sudden  exclamation,  as  she 
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planed  the  turban  on  her  daughter's  head^  to  see  th^ 
effect  of  it.  '*  Yon  would  look  very  well  in  that  clear 
muslin  Misa  Woodford  has  given  you,  and  the  wreath 
of  flowers,  and  I  could  wear  my  shot  silk  verj  well  by 
candlelight.  If  we  could  but. manage  it  for  once,  to 
get  off  without  the  boys  knowing  any  thing  about  it ; 
k's  so  long  since  I  have  been  at  the  play  in  proper 
atyle.*^ 

Lavinia  was  ready  to  go  to  the  play  at  any  sacrifice ; 
she  even  condescended  to  assure  her  mother,  that 
ahe  looked  beantiftil  in  her  new  turban.  She  would  be 
content  to  live  on  bread  and  butter  for  a  month,  to  save 
the  money  it  would  cost  (Mrs.  Burton  had,  for  some 
reason,  it  appeared,  said  nothing  of  the  cheque  which 
the  earl  had  given  her)  ;  and  last,  and  not  least,  appa- 
rently, in  the  mother's  estimation,  it  would  be  so  easy 
to  cheat  the  boys,  by  pretending  they  were  going  out 
cm  business  with  Miss  Woodford. 

It  was  in  vain  Grace  protested  against  being  a  party 
to  this  arrangement ;  in  vain  that  she  declared  that 
she  had  particular  reasons  for  declining  to  go  to  the 
theatre,  at  present.  Mrs.  Burton  and  her  daughter 
would  take  no  denial;  they  had  set  their  minds  on 
going,  but  the  former  declared  she  would  not  give  a 
fiurdiing  to  see  a  play,  without  she  had  a  companion 
whom  she  could  talk  to ;  and  really,  Lavinia,  in  spite 
of  all  the  pains  she  had  taken  with  her,  was  so  ignorant, 
that  she  dreaded  to  hear  her  open  her  lips  to  make  a 
remark ;  while  Miss  Lavinia,  with  equal  complaisance, 
declared  that  she  would  as  soon  stop  at  home,  as  go 
humdrumming  with  only  ma'. 

Wearied  with  contending,  tirace,  at  last,  was  obliged 

27.  4  L 
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%o  giv0  up  tha  pokkt ;  she  agreed  to  go ;  tai  again  ake 
aaada  a  Maiid»  that  tbey  should  dbooaa  a  leia  oonspi- 
fMnfl  part  of  the  hoqae,  than  the  dm»  bosea. 

*' Oh,  dear,  no,  that  vauld  be  taking  aU  the  gilt  off 
ttie   guigqrtoad/*  Ifas.  Bhiilca  delicately   obaerved. 


''What  wmld  be  the  nee  of  our  going  dressed,  to 
hide  ooraelves  in  the  back  rows  ?  No,  no,  if  we  do  go^ 
let  as  go  like  oarselves.  We'll  hayeaooadi  between 
as,  it  wont  oest.abofe  a  shilling  arpboe.'* 

A^aia  Miss  La'^nia*a  boiitaroDs  esBolamatioas  of 
d^Uglit,  drowaed  i|ll  Grace's  objeciiioaa;  asver  had 
anything  half  so  det^ghtfiil  been  proposed,  for  once  her 
Biothar  and  her  ware  qaite  iFaccord^  and  as  tikere  was 
no  time  to  be  lost,  an  early  tea  was  praposed  to  sqp^^ 
oede  dinner;  and  Laviaia,  with  no  smaU  degree  of 
malicioos  triunph,  undertook  to  break  the  ice  to  ''  the 
boys,"  that  mamma  and  her  were  going  out  with  Misa 
Woodford,  to  a  i^sce  they  cotddu't  go  to. 

In  an  instant,  the  whole  party,,  the  elegant  and 
amiable  Clarendon,  the  poluhed  GranyiUe,  and  the  two 
little  whining,  weak-eyed  sisters,  were  all  in  one  cry, 
like  a  pack  of  hounds,  surrounding  their  mother  with 
vodieroos  expostulations,  against  the  injustice  of 
leaviqg  them  at  home,  and  taking  Miss  Vimy  out  with 
her. 

Long  and  fearful  was  the  contest,  and  from  time  to  time 
was  it  even  prolonged  beyond  its  natural  termination,  in 
a  compromise,  that  they  should  have  an  sfqple  pudding 
for  supper,  and  two  pence  a-piece,  to  do  as  they  liked 
with — by  some  sly  hint,  or  apparently  undesigned  taunt 
levelled    at  Clarendon,  by  the  exulting  Lavinia,  to 
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he  repUel),  bjr  m^irj  tfareqtg'  ^5  how  be  voalcl 
Teqnite  her  in  a  few  years,  vhen  he  grow  U^  ibb^% 
estate  ted  become,  as  he  dntifidy  obs^r^j  her 
*^moiher'a  maaler^  let  alone  her'iB.'' 

All  was,  ho#ev«r,  at  last,  pdaoaAdly  a^KHbaiifiodatej^ 
hy  the  addtlional  privilege  granted  to  them,  tbat  tb4 
wihole  party  shbnld  go  to  fctidi  a  otoch  ^  the  8taii4» 
and  ride  in  it  np  to  thei  door. 

The'  coach  was  hrooght;  Ni^:  Bartcnr  and  Mist 
Lavinia  looked  their  very '  best  iH  thibir  s^oond-l^aM- 
new  finery,  and  Grace,  attired  with  the  utinpst  sim* 
plictty,  prepared  heraelf  with  pl^tiwp0  to  go  througb 
the  purgatoiy  of  the  evening ;  biU  now,  aaother  diffi* 
cnlty  ezoBe,  Clatetadofi  had  beeosne  so  fiiscii|ated  wkh 
the  pleasure  of  riding  qb  the  coach-'boK,  tb^  h^  refused 
to  descend;  hd  wcuU  go  as  far  as  bis  mother  was- 
going — nobody  would  notice  bitn  tbere,  pr  knovf  ha 
belongnd  'to  them  inside ;  Itnd  GrafiViUo,  tbufking  that 
lie  saw  some  symptoms  of  bis  ikiotber*s  yielding  to  thia 
request,  as  determwatdy  ftjfrmtg  op  behind,  observing 
that  he  cduld  go  as  fix)tboy,  and  he  wot>ld»  too,  if  Don 
weiit.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  w(m  spent  in  this  contest ; 
danendon  was  deaf  tp  bribed  or  tbref^ts,  and  bis 
hxother^  iBqnallif  reedat^'  to  ti^  or  fall  with  hira ;  and 
Hiss  Lavinia,  who  bad  nlade  on^  cs  two  eflforts  to  drag 
hira  from  his  elevated  6tali<»,  by  J^e  heels,  had 
received  sundry  marks  of  his  dirty  nailed  shoes  oi|  her 
fiur  anas'  and  shoulders,  hating  narrowly  escaped,*  as 
ahe  dfldaxied,  having  b^  fixwt  teeth  kicked  out,  when 
the  question  was  suddenly  broiigbt  to  1^  close,  by  one 
of  the  little  girls  seeing^  (xt  pretending  to  s^,  the 
tradesman  whose  window  they  had  broken  the  day 
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before,  eorahig  with  two  other  mm  on  the  oppoeite  side 
of  the  way. 

Without  waitiBg  an  inttant  to  aaoeitam  whether  it 
was  indeed  the  enemy.  Master  Clarendon  threw  himself 
ahnost  headlong  .from  the  box,  and  soa^t  refnge  in  the 
kitchen.  OranviBe,  who  had  erooched  down  behind 
the  ooadi,  was,  by  a  timely  bribe  of  an  addttiomd 
penny,  prevailed  upon  to  follow  his  brother ;  and  Peggy, 
the  maid,  dexterously  dosing  the  street  door  behind 
her,  held  it  ftst  by  the  knocker,  in  spite  of  the  scream* 
ing  and  kicking  of  the  little  girls  within  side,  until  her 
mistress.  Miss  Lamia,  and  Grace,  had  made  good 
their  seats  within  side  the  ooadi. 

'*  Thank  hewren,  we  are  off  at  last  I*'  cgacoloted  Mis. 
Burton,  with  as  much  pathos  as  though  she  had  just 
made  her  escape  from  some  immment  peril;'  ^^aadi 
ehfldien  as  mine,  I  believe,  never  was  seen.'* 

"  I  declare,  ma',**  said  Miss  Lavinia,  who  had  kept 
her  head  out  of  the  coach  window,  as  much,  apparently, 
for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  the  oonmet  of  flowers,  with 
which  it  was  crowned,  to  the  spectators,  who  had  been 
assembled  by  the  amusing  contest,  as  to  see  whether 
they  were  followed — **  I  declare  if  here  isn't  the  whob 
gang  c(»ning  running  right  through  the  thick  mud 
after  us.  Oh,  Lcftdl  coachman,  do  drive  fost^  or 
they'll  be  up  with  us,  that  Clarendon's  hmg  legs  are 
sure  to ** 

Another  ''Oh,  Lord!"  uttered  in  a  loud  seream, 
followed,  and  Mrs.  Burton  now  seconded  it  with  a 
vociferous  command  to  the  coachman,  to  stop,  exdaim- 
iog,  at  the  same  time, ''  which  ol  my  dadings  is  it  T' 

<'  It's  none  of  your  darlings,"  returned  the  tender 
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Laviniiy  in  a  tone  of  angry  Teproaofc;  "Uit  i  wtih 
they'd  been  all  smothered  in  the  mnd^  sooner  than  I 
-shoold  have  lost  my  beant^l  floirers.  I  do  believe  yon 
ftstened  them  so^  on  purpose  that  I  should  lose  them^ 
becanse  yon  thought  T  look  better  than  yon  in  your 
peacock's  tail  toiban."  ^ 

''  Yon  may  make  yourself  easy  about  the  children," 
said  Grace,  who  had  hastily  thrust  her  head  out  of  the 
irindow  at  Miss  Lavinia's  exclamation,  conceiving,  like 
their  leally  aflbotionate  but  weak  mother,  that  they  had 
aiet  with  some  accident ;  '*  they  are  all  safe,  and  have 
given  np  the  chase,  having  been  suddenly  arrested  by 
the  trumpet  of  that  showman  who  just  now  passed  us/' 
.  '*Oh,  then  all  is  right,  and  we  shall  have  nothing 
mose  to  interrupt  our  pleasnie,"  observed  Mrs.  Burton. 
^Gome,  Lavinia;  cheer  up,  child;  you  look  very  well 
without  your  flowers,  though  it  was  shameful  of  the 
ooaohman  that  he  would  not  stop  to  let  us  pick  them 
np.  \ 

**  Yes,  I  dare  say  yon  are  mighty  sorry,"  returned  the 
mlky  Lavinia.  ''But  it  would  have  been  no  use  to 
have  pidLcd  them  up,  because  I  saw  that  broad-wheeled 
waggon  go  right  over  them." 

Grace's  kind  o£far  to  relinquish  the  simple  white  rose 
which  she  had  plaoeds  in  her  own  hair,  to  decorate  the 
discontented  giil,  at  length  restored  peace  once  more, 
especially  as  both  the  mother  and  Grace  joined  in 
dedaring  that  nothing  could  be  more  becoming  to  her 
style  of  beauty. 

» 

There  were  so  few  persons  in  London  to  whom  Grace 
was  known,  that  she  comforted  herself,  as  she  followed 
Mm.  Burton  into  the  dress  circle^  that  it  was  scarcely 
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teMiia  Ihi  lodB  off  probabOite  thai  my  om  vndd 
teeog^m  ha  Hkn,  or  eontite  that  she  wm  aflauiniog 
a  t^  and  c«aQfMMa 'that  wat  Mt  baeoabiiig  hor 


» /|1iaiBari  oC  Jfabnlijr,  ahe  had  iHan  anwad  poai* 
tively,  by  Mrs.  Barton,  never  visited  the  thaatiea, 

''  Yon  may  bfr  aai^>  aty  dear,  I-  voidd  not mli  the 
aok  myaeV  of  his  aaaing  m  tharo/'  aba  obadrvad; 
^becanaa  I  kaow  adiat  a  wbimaieal,  craae,  JU-gaaiaad 
nan  ha  k,  and  thafe  ha  woohli^fe  miad  affionftnig.'B^ 
and  pohapa  tdKng  aoa  that  Pd  hatter  ha  at  haaia 
Qiendiag  mj  ohiUren'a  atocUaga,  aa  he  did  nhen  h^ 
spied  ma  onea  in  die  ciowd  ai  the  Palace  Gate,  -vhea 
Uny  irara  aU  going  to  esnrt.  I  shall  never  Icagat  it; 
my  poor  husband  was  alive  than,  and  how  he  did  laaifl^ 
whan  I  told  him,  thoag^  1  was  not  very  wdD  pleaisd, 
yoa  may  be  ana."- 

*'  *  What  are  jroa  wi|iting  here  £ov,  my  good. woraaii}^ 
said  the  earl,  patting  hia  head  ont  of  his  carriage-windowi 
fnr  he'd  made  the  aoadiman  afeop^  the  moment  he  saw 
me;  ^ have  yen  anydung  to  do  ieit  ooort  T . 

'*I  aaid,  of  eooisa,  *  No^'  bat  waa only  waitiag,  Idm 
others,  to  see  the  ladies  go  tiwra. 

'^'Pyhai  pahar  aays  ha,  with  ime  of  his  aoarsst 
laaka,  knitting,  hia  browa  till  they  mat  over  hia  eyes. 
'  Yoa Ve  got  plenty  to  look  at,  at  home,  rmloiai  yon'd 
batter  go  home,  and  mend  Barton's  atookinga,  kw  kaqi 
As  childvan  firoooi  frUiag  into  Iha  ^/ 

'^I  looked,  as  yoa  may  suppose,  very  Aioliab^*'  oOHp-i 
tbnad  Mrs.  Barton,  ^  and  waa  sneaking  away,  when  he 
oaUad  aiker  me,  <Hsra,  stop;  tbeia*s  somatbiag  to  boy 
fa(nief*aDgar  for  tham ;  and,  nest  time  you  go  ottt«  tabs 
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Umi  with  foia;  bat  m^  m  a  ettwi,  mioA,  mmim  and 
children  have  no  basiMs*  thare.'  '* 

*'  And  how  nrach  waa  it  he  gave  70Q?"  damanded 
Misa  Lavitiia.  **  I*m  aure  it  oaght  to  have  baan  aarne^ 
thing  vary  handaoina^  to  maka  amenda  Ibr  anahan 
afl&t>nt" 

^  More  than  I  ap^nt  in  barley-angar^  7011  may  ba 
anre^''  tatutnad  her  nHAhet^  amiling  signifiaiatly  at 
Gface ;  **  but  oome,  here  wa  ara^  in  iiglit  of  Omry 
hum,  and  no  fear,  thank  i^oochaaa/of  hia  cMaaing  our 
flaaanre,  ibr  I Ve  iteard  Barton  aay,  that  after  that  lad 
aAir  of  Lady  Melverley'a  eloping  firom  him,  nothing 
on  aarth  woald  aver  htfra  tanptad  him  to  go  maida  of 
«  play-lioiise,  or,  indeed,  any  olhear  plaoa  of  amaaa^ 
inant.** 

Relieved  thns  of  her  greatest  fcar,  that  of  being 
recognised  and  reprimanded  by  the  attfrn  wneomptoniis* 
ing  old  earl,  Grace  fiMrgot  all  minor  eanaas  of  dissatis- 
ftetion,  Bttch  as  Mrs.  Burton^i  outrageously  ahowy 
turban,  which  harmonized  ao  badly  with  her  soiled> 
greasy,  spotted,  diangeable  silk,  or  Miss  Lavinia'a 
bared  shoulders,  which,  in  spite  of  her  mother's  remon* 
stranoes,  were  designedly  slipped  oat  of  her  dreas,  thoa 
completely  counteracting  the  otherwise  simple  and 
modest  appearance  of  her  white  frock,  and  her  unpra*> 
tending  head  dress. 

The  play,  indeed,  was  well  calculated  to  absorb  aU 
unpleasant  feelings,  and  Grace,  in  her  deep  attention  to 
the  mystery  of  the  scene,  soon  forgot,  not  only  her 
more  insensible  companions,  who  were  totally  incapable 
of  sharing  her  feelings,  but  forgot,  also,  that  she  waa 
surrounded  by  others  of  the  same  class,  many  of  whom 
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^ere  far  more  intent  upon  obsenring  thor  neq^bom, 
than  attentive  to  the  perfenfeianee 

They  had  come*  aa  Mrs.  Burton  had  nx>re  than  once 
obaeived,  very  unfashionably  early^  and  veiy  few  of  the 
fifont  8eat«  were  occupied ;  hot  after  awhile^  they  began 
to  fill,  and  Mrs.  Burton^  whether  posaessing  the  know- 
ledge  she  pretended  to  have^  of  the  fashionable  world, 
or  only  pretending  to  it^  to  impress  Grace  with  an  idea 
of  her  importance^  several  times  intenmpted  the  latter'i 
tamest  attention  to  the  stage,  by  loodfy  whispering  to 
her,  who  were  such  and  snch  individoals,  aa  they 
entered. 

,  On  these  occasions,*  Grace  had  sometimes  done  no 
more  thpn  utter  a  simple,  '  indeed ;'  and  then,  having 
immediately  withdrawn  her  cursory  glance,  had  returned 
to  her  occupation  of  noticing  the  progress  of  the  scene 

Her  companion's  exclamation,  however,  of-— 

*'  Mercy  on  me !  why,  I  declare,  there's  our  young 
MMd,  Lord  Frederick,  and  I  never  heard  he  was  come 
back  from  France,"  electrified  her 

''  Where  ?<-who  ?— where  is  he  ?"  sne  breathlessly 
demanded 

''.  Why,  there  my  dear,  in  that  box  directly  opposite 
to  us.  There,  that's  him  with  the  dark  hair  and  white 
teeth,  that's  laughing  so  with  that  lady.  Dear  me, 
how  very  odd,  I  don't  believe  the  earl  knows  that  he's 
in  London,  for  he  always  sets  off  into  the  country^ 
nobody  knows  where,  if  he  thinks  he  is  likely  to  meet 
him ;  but  Lord,  Miss  Woodford,  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?  you  look  as  pale  as  death,  I  hope  you're  not 
going  to  faint.  Lavinia,  child,  lend  Miss  Woodford 
your  smelling  bottle  ?" 
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*'  I  declare^  tna*.  Lord  Frederick-is  looking  at  as/* 
exclaimed  Lavinia^  in  a  tone  of  detigbt^  and  vithoat 
paying  the  slightest  attention  to  her  request.  '^I 
really  do  believe  he  knows  ns,  thongh^  I  suppose,  he's 
rather  posed,  because  he  thinks  we  shouldn't  be  likely 
to  be  here  in  this  part  of  the  house,  he's  as  proud,  every 
bit,  in  his  way,  as  the  old  earl.  He  does  know  us 
though,  that's  plain,  for  he  said  something  to  that 
other  gentleman,  that's  standing  behind  the  lady,  and 
then  he  looked  over  at  us.  See,  they're  both  going* 
out  of  the  box  together,  I  shouldn't  wonder  at  all,  if 
they  were  to  come  over  here,  to  speak  to  us,"  and 
Lavinia  drew  her  frock  still  lower  off  her  shoulders, 
adjusted  her  ringlets,  and  thrust  her  crumpled  and 
somewhat  dingy  handkerchief  into  her  reticule,  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  visit. 

"  Don't  you  flatter  yourself,  Viny,'*  whispered  Mrs. 
Burton,  audibly ;  '^  it  was  not  you  that  he  was  looking 
at ;  I  understand,  now,"  she  continued,  looking  signi- 
ficantly at  Grace,  ''  all  the  mystery,  and  I  must  say^ 
I  don't  thank  Lord  Melverly  at  all,  for  the  compliment 
he  has  paid  me;  it  would  have  been  but  proper,  I 
think,  that  he  should  have  told  me  candidly,  all  the 
particulars,  and  left  it  to  my  judgment,  whether  I 
should  receive  such  a  person  into  my  house;  but  I 
suppose,  he  thinks  he  can  do  as  he  pleases,  and  I've  no 
right  to  think  about  it." 

During  these  observations,  to  which  Lavinia  replied 
by  impatient  exclamations  of — 

^'  Law,  ma',  what  do  you  mean  ? — If  I  can  make  out 
at  all  what  you're  talking  about,"  Grace  had  been 
exerting  herself  to  the  utmost,  to  conquer  the  tumut 

27.  4  k 
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that  had  arisen  in  her  bosom,  at  the  sight  of  the 
sedacer  of  her  beloved  sister. 

Divided  between  the  ardent  desire  to  implore  him 
to  restore  to  her  her  lost  Maria,  and  the  horror  of 
speaking  to,  of  hearing  the  voice  of,  him  whom  she 
looked  upon  with  such  abhorrence,  she  had  sat  motion- 
less, meditating,  or  at  least  endeavooring  to  meditate, 
upon  what  would  be  the  best  phm  she  conM  puraue; 
and  though  the  words  of  her  oompanioBS  had  reached 
her  ears,  she  had  remained  totally  unconscious  of  their 
import,  until  Mrs.  Burton,  totally  chapging  her  tone 
from  that  sympathy  which  she  had  before  expiesiBed, 
observed-— 

^'  I  shaQ  expect,  Miss  Woodford,  as  Lord  Melveil^ 
has  placed  you  under  my  care,  that  youll  act  with 
propriety.  I'm  quite  sure  the  earl  didnt  expect  that 
you'd  see  Lord  Frederick ;  and  so  I  request  that^  if  he 
comes,  you  don't  speak  to  him." 

Grace  looked  round  at  her  with  surprise. 

"  Not  speak  to  him !    Do  you  know,  then, are 

you  acquainted  with  the— the" 

''  Oh,  yes ;  I  know  all  about  it,  now,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Burton,  with  a  sarcastic  sneer.  ^'I  suspected 
there  was  something  that  was  not  very  creditable ;  and 
now  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  whole  story,  as  much  as 
if  you  had  told  me  the  whole  at  once ;  as  you  might 
have  done,  if  you  had  had  any  candour  about  you." 

*'  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  any  fiEuilt,  madam,  that 
I  was  unwilling  to  speak  of  circumstances  which  were 
so  painful  to  xecal,"  replied  Grace,  her  meek  eyes  filling 
with  tears.  * 

The  box^oor  opened;  but  Lavii«ia's  assumed,  and 
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Grace's  Tea]/  trapidation^  were  alike  unnecessary:*  it 
was  a  stranger  who  entered ;  and  after  standing  some 
few  moments  reconnoitring  the  party^  whispered  a  few 
words  tu  Mrs.  Burton^  which  had  the  eflbct  of  con<- 
siderably  heightening  her  colour. 

"  Really,  sir,  I  don't  know  what  to  say :  it  is  a  very 
odd  request.  I  wish  you'd  be  good  enough  to  tell  Lord 
Frederick  that  1  am  afraid  of  displeasing  the  carl ;  and 
he  knows  very  well  — ~" 

The  stranger  in^ispered  again;  and^Mrs.  Burton, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  arose. 

^' Don't  move  from  your  seat,  Lavinia,  on  any  tu;- 
connt,  till  I  return :  I  shall  not  be  many  minutes,"  she 
observed. 

*^I  will  take  charge  of  the  young  ladies,"  he  ob- 
served, as  he  handed  her  to  the  box-door. 

Grace  rose,  in  great  agitation. 

"One  word,  Mrs.  Burton,  if  you  please,"  she  fid* 
tered.  ''  Tell  him  that  I  wOl  forgive— that  I  will  ever 
pray  for  him,  if  he  will  let  me  see  my ^" 

'*  Really,  Miss  Woodford,  this  is  qoit^  outrageous. 
Dear  me,  do  recollect  where  you  are :  and,  besides,  to 
want  to  make  me  a  go-between  in  such  mattcrs-^I  who 
have  always  kept  a  respectable ^" 

The  stranger  dosed  the  door  upon  her  before  she 
had  finished  her  speech,  and  then  sat  down  by  Lavinia, 
keei^g,  however,  his  eyes  fixed  u^on  Grace,  whose 
bosom  was  heaving  and  swelling  with  irrepressible 
emotion. 

Never  had  Lavinia  in  her  whole  life,  perhaps,  been 
so  happy  as  at  this  moment.  The  stranger  was  well- 
dressed,  good  looking,  and  shcwy ;  and,  moreover,  ho 
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appeared  disposed  to  be  on  very  fomOiar  terms  ^ith 
her,  though  his  attention,  any  one  else  would  have  seeo^ 
was  evidently  fixed  upon  Grace,  to  whom  he  did  not 
attempt  to  utter  a  word. 

'^  Your  mother  looks  remarkably  well.  Miss  Burton," 
he  observed,  after  some  common-place  remarks  re* 
specting  the  house,  the  perfiirmance>  &c.,  to  all  which 
Lavinia  had  given  assenting  answers. 

Lavinia  looked  at  him  with  surprise. 

''My  mother,  sir?  Dear  me!  I  didn't  know  you 
wfm  an  acquaintance  of  mamma's/' 

''  Oh,  yes,"  he  replied.  ''  And  I  am  an  old  acquunt- 
ance  of  yours,  though  you  don't  recollect  me ;  nor  had 
I  myself  any  idea,  when  I  was  looking  at  you  and  your 
mother  fix>m  the  pit,  that  you  were  the  same  little  fpA 
I  used  to  romp  with  when  I  brought  messages  to  your 
&ther  fixim  my  lord  to  take  to  the  earl.  Don't  yon 
recollect  me,  now  ?" 

''  Lord  bless  me  I  I  dedaie  it's  Mr.  Harvey  l^^said 
Lavinia,  who  was  evidently  greatly  mortified  at  dis- 
covering that  the  supposed  man  of  consequence  was, 
after  all,  only  the  valet  of  Lord  Melverley,  though  her 
own  fiither,  it  appeared,  had  held  the  same  important 
station  with  the  earl. 

"  Yes,  it  is  Mr.  Harvey,"  he  replied;  **and  very 
happy,  I  assure  you,  I  am,  to  be  once  more  among  my 
English  firiends,  after  so  many  months'  banishment 
Indeed,  it's*  nearly  two  years  since  I  was  in  a  London 
playhouse ;  for  before  that,  you  know,  I  was  in  Bath." 
In  Bath !"  repeated  Grace,  turning  eagerly  round. 

Oh,  then,  perhaps,  you  were  with — with " 

I  think  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  &ce 


is 
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there^  miss/'  said  Mr.  Harvey ;  '^  or^  at  leasts  he  added, 
veiy  significantly,  '*  I  have  known  somebody  that  you 
very  strongly  resemble." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  you  most  have  known.  But^  pray,  pniyj 
do  not  trifle  with  my  anxiety:  tell  me,  is  she — is 
my "* 

''  Really,  I  should  be  most  happy,  if  I  could  give  a 
satis&ctory  answer  to  your  question,"  replied  the  young 
man,  in  a  compassionate  tone;  ''but  all  I  can  tell  you 
is,  that  that  person  quitted  us  in  Paris  so  suddenly, 
that  not  a  trace  of  her  could  be  found.  We  had  reason, 
however,  to  think  that  our  old  gentleman — the  earl,  I 
mean — ^had  somo  hand  in  her  flight;  because  there  was 
found,  on  her  dressing-table,  a  direction  to  Mr.  Lovell 
in  London,  which  was  the  name  the  old  gentleman, 
when  he's  in  his  eccentric  fits,  goes  by.  She  had, 
seemingly,  fi>igot  it  in  her  hurry :  but,  however,  it  took 
away  a  good  deal  of  our  uneasiness ;  for  we  thought, 
at  first,  that  she  hadx  really  put  her  threat  into  execn* 
tion,  of  making  away  with  herself:  and  Paris,  as  I've 
often  thought  to  myself,  is  the  worst  place  in  the  world 
for  any  one  that's  got  such  a  notion  in  their  head ;  for. 
Lord!  the  FVench  people  think  nothing  of  suicide: 
it's  as  common  as  eating  and  drinking  among  them. 
I've  seen  three  or  four  bodies  taken  out  of  the  Seine 
in  a  morning,  and  carried  to  La  Morgue;  a  place, 
miss,  where  they  lay  them  out  just  as  they  find  them, 
nntil  some  of  their  friends  or  relations  come  to  own 
them ;  and  if  they  don't,  they  bury  them,  and  hang  up 
their  clothes:  so  that  you're  sure,  sooner  or  later,  if 
you  lose  a  firiend  in  that  way, 
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''Bat^  my  sister?"  said  Grace,  in  a  voice  of  sup- 
pressed agony. 

''Oh^  no;  nothing  of  that  sort^  I  do  assure  yon/' 
replied  the  young  man ;  »for  I  went  every  morning,  for 
more  than  a  week^  to  look  at  the  hodies  that  were  laid 

there,  fully  expecting but,  dear  me  I  you  look  very 

pak :  had  you  not  better  come  out  of  this  warm  box 
into  the  saloon?  if  you  should  fiunt,  you  can  have  a 
glass  of  water  there." 

Grace  would  willingly  have  gone  anywhere  to  get  out 
of  her  present  irksome  situation ;  for,  though  she  did 
not  apprehend  that  she  should  fiunt,  she  was  oonscioiis 
that  many  eyes  were  witnessing  her  incontrollable 
agitatian:  but  Lavinia^  in  a  tone  of  decision,  imme* 
diately  objected,  observing^-^ 

**  Miss  Woodford  may  do  as  she  likes ;  but,  for  my 
part,  I  shall  stay  where  I  am  till  ma'  comes ;  fisr  I'm 
sure  she'd  say  it  was  highly  improper  for  us  girls  to  go 
out  with  anybody." 

''  I  should  be  the  last,  Pm  sure,  to  wish  to  ask  yoo 
to  do  anything  improper,"  observed  Mr.  Harvey,  with 
a  smile ;  "  but  as  I  rather  think  it  might  perhaps  be 
not  so  pleasant  far  Miss  Woodford  to  meet  the  party 
your  ma'  is  gone  to  speak  to,  I  wont  press  her." 

Grace  was,  therefore,  doomed  to  sustain  the  agon  j 
that  struggled  for  vent  in  her  bosom,  for  anoUttr  ten 
minutes;  and  then,  Mrs.  Burton's  return,  and  her 
look  of  meaning  towards  her  (Grace),  as  she  entered 
the  box,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  latter,  maf 
longer,  to  keep  up  even  the  appearance  of  comparative 
calmness. 
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*^  I  must  go  home ;  pray  let  me  go  home  ?"  she 
exclauned  with  an  hysterical  sob ;  ^*  I  can  bear  this  no 
longer." 

*'I  was  just  going  to  propose  that  we  should  go 
home,"  said  Mrs.  Burton,  assisting  her  to  rise. 
*'  Lavinia,  do  yon  not  see  Miss  Woodford  is  ill  7  do  pray 
help  her  to  put  on  her  cloak,  and  bring  your  own  shawl 
along  with  you  ?  you  can  put  it  on  as  you  go  along.'* 

'*  I'm  sure  I  shall  do  no  such  thing*"  replied  Miss 
Lavinia,  in  her  most  determined  tone.  *^  Vm  not  going 
to  be  such  a  fool,  as  to  be  dragged  home  before  the 
play's  half  over." 

Mrs.  Burton  began  one  of  her  usual  expostulations ; 
but  Grace  was  now  incapable  of  hearing  it,  or  compre* 
handing  what  was  passing,  ibr  she  had  fainted;  and 
when  she  recovered  her  recollection,  she  found  herself  in 
the  lobby,  surroiyided  by  a  crowd  of  strangers,  who 
were  all  eagerly  administering  water,  volatiles,  &c,, 
while  Mrs.  Burton  stood  bewaOing,  in  the  most 
pathetic  terms,  her  dreadfully  unpleasant  and  unpro- 
tected situation,  and  the  misery  cf  having  an  undutiful 
child  to  contend  with. 

**  Is  it  of  this  young  woman  you  speak,  madam  ?" 
inquired  a  plain,  matronly-looking  female,  who  had 
been  particularly  solicitous  about  Grace's  recovery; 
having,  it  appeared,  quitted  the  party  with  whom  she 
had  been  sitting  in  the  next  box,  to  offer  her  services, 
on  seeing  what  had  happened.  \ 

''Oh,  dear;  no  ma'am.  Heaven  forbid!  jl  have 
quite  trouble  enough  without  that,  I  assure  you," 
returned  Mrs.  Burton  in  one  of  her  most  qierulous 
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tones.    ^^This  young  person  is  no  relation  of  tame, 
mud,  indeed^  Pm  very  sorry  that  I  ever  consented " 

Grace  opened  her  eyes^  and  Mrs.  Barton  seeoiini^ 
suddenly  to  xecdloct  herself,  assumed  a  tcme  of  kind- 
ness, and  inquired  if  she  thought  she  could  walk  now 
to  the  coach,  which  she  had  sent  for. 

Grace  rephed  in  the  affirmative :  she  was,  indeed, 
most  anxious  to  escape  fix>m  the  general  attention 
which  her  indisposition  had  created,  though  she  felt 
truly  grateful  for  the  assistance  that  had  heen  so 
readily  aJBTorded  her. 

'^  Come,  then,  take  my  arm,  and  we'll  go,"  ohaerved 
her  companion;  ^as  to  that  obstinate  girl,  Lavinia, 
Pve  been  obliged  to  leave  her  und^  the  care  o£  Mr. 
Harvey,  for  she's  determined  not  to  stir  a  step,  till  it's 
all  over.'* 

**  Take  my  arm,  my  dear,"  said  the  female  before- 
mentioned,  who  had  been  listening  with  evident  sur- 
prise to  what  Mrs.  Burton  had  been  saying ;  ''  111  see 
you  safe  into  the  coach,  if  you'll  give  me  your  aim ; 
and,  indeed,  I've  something  to  say  to  you — I  want  to 
ask  you  a  question  or  two." 

Grace  took  the  proffered  arm  in  spite  of  Bfrs. 
Burton's  significant  nudge  of  the  elbow,  whidi  was 
intended,  apparently,  to  admonish  her  not  to  encourage 
the  advances  of  strangers;  but  there  was  scnnething 
so  warm,  and  cordial,  and  unpr^ending  in  the  look  and 
manner  of  this  person,  that  she  Mt  inenstibly 
attracted  to  her,  and  without  hesitation,  she  accepted 
the  proffered  assistance. 

"  That  good  lady,"  said  the  stranger,  as  they  slowly 
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defiOMided  the  stairs^  "  tells  me  that  you  are  not  her 
daughter^  and  there's  something  in  your  face  that  so 
sfxongly  reminds  me  of  a  little  girl  I  once  knemr^ 
many — ^many  miles  from  here,  that  I  could  almost 
swear  — *' 

**  Dear,  dear,  Mrs.  Mansel/'  exclaimed  Grace,  sud* 
denly  throwing  hersdf  into  the  arms  of  the  stranger. 
**  Oh,  yes,  I  know — I  am  sure " 

''  It  is  Grace  then,  my  own  little  Grace,  as  I  used 
to  call  her/'  said  Mrs.  Mansel.  ''  Good  heavens !  how 
strange  that  we  should  meet  here ;  I  thought  the  very 
moment  I  saw  you  this  evening,  that  I  knew  the 
countenance;  and  now  we  must** part,  as  soon,  almost, 
as  we  have  met,"  she  continued,  *'  and  I  have  so  much 
to  say  to  you,  so  many  questions  to  ask,  and  some 
things,  too,  to  tell  you,  that  will,  I  doubt  not,  surprise 
you;  but  where  are  you  living  Grace?  or, never  mind, 
I  will  give  you  my  direction,  and  to-morrow,  you  can 
oome  to  me.     There  is  nothing  to  prevent  that,  is 

there  ?    That  lady "  looking  at  Mrs.  Burton. 

.  **  Oh,  dear ;  I'm  sure,  ma'am,  I  don't  pretend  to  any 
authority  over  Miss  Woodford,"  said  Mrs.  Burton, 
comprehending^,  it  seemed,  this  appeal,  ''I've  quite 
enough  to  do  with  my  own  unruly  children." 

Grace  yet  clung  to  the  arm  of  her  new-found  friend ; 
she,  too,  had  so  many  anxious  questions  to  put,  and 
the  time  of  suspense  seemed  so  immeasurably  long,  till 
the  morrow. 

**  I  am  better,  much  better,  now,"  she  observed  with 
timidity;   ''could  we  not  send  away  the  coach,  and 


9> 


'  Good  gracious !    how  inconsistent  and  ridiculous 
28  4  N 
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ibat  would  look,  Miss  Woodferd,  after  giving  people 
Bach  B  world  of  broable!^  exclaimed  Mrs.  Burton: 
"  besides,  I  really  want  to  get  home,  I'm  not  very  easy 
about  the  children;  surely,  to*morrow  will  be  time 
enough  for  you  to  see  your  friend,  and  then  your  time*s 
your  own." 

•  Grace  was  compelled  to  submit,  esp^ially  as  Mrs. 
Mansel  herself  seemed  to  think  Mrs.  Burton's  objec- 
tions were  quite  reasonable ;  and  having  givea  her  her 
address  in  the  city,  her  warm-hearted  friend  shook 
hands  with  her,  and  returned  to  her  piffty. 

''Deur  me,  you  se^n  quite  to  have  forgot  every 
thing  else,  but  your  joy  at  meeting  with  your  friend. 
Miss  Woodford,"  as  soon  as  (hey  were  seated  in  the 
coach.  '^  I'm  sure  I  havn't  yet  got  over  my  surprise 
and  fright  at  your  illness ;  but  you  guess,  of  course, 
who  it  was  that  sent  for  me  out  of  the  box." 

•  ^'  I  do  guess,"  said  Grace,  faintly ;  ^  but  I  do  not 
want  now  to  hear  any  thing  about  him,  the  evil  be  has 
done  me  is  now  past  remedy,  and  -— — " 

*'  He  is  very  anxious,  however,  to  make  you  every 
amends  that  is  in  his  power,"  interrupted  her  com* 
panion,  eagerly. 

**  Amends !"  returned  Grace,  indignantly.  '^Do  not, 
for  heaven's  sake,  repeat  that  word  again  I  are  you 
aware,  Mrs.  Burton,  what  the  iiT}ury  ^ — " 

*^  Oh,  dear,  no,"  interrupted  the  latt^,  in  a  tone  of 
extreme  affectation;  ^'of  course.  Miss  Woodford,  it 
wouldn't  become  me  as  a  female  and  the  mother  of  a 
family,  to  enter  into  any  discourse  upon  such  subjects ; 
buj(  I  can  pretty  well  guess  what  it  is  you  allude  to, 
and  I  don't  want  any  further  explanation  ;  indeed,  I'd 
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father  qoI  hear  auy  thing  about  it ;  bovever,  I  think 
it  ray  place  to  advise  you,  by  all  means^  to  hear  whafc 
lie  hae  got  to  propose^  before  you  deeide." 

**  Heaven  forbid  1"  exclaimed  Grace,  with  energy*-^ 
'^  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  ever  listen,  for  one 
moment,  to  his  proposals,  if  he  were  daring  enough  ta 
make  any  to  me !" 

:  ^*  He  is  Very  anxious  about  you,  however,'^  obsonred 
Mr6.  Burtoi^  ''and  asked  me  a  thousand  questional 
and  wheit  I  told  him  that  it  was  the  earl  himself  that 
brought  you  to  m^,  and  that  I  tinderstood  he  had  been 
a  great  friend  to  you,  he  seemed  quite  atruck.  He 
said,  indeed,  that  it  was  altogether  a  mysteiy  he 
cotddn't  fiithom,  but  that  he  supposed  you  cOuld  explain 
it.*' 

'  Their  arrival  in  the  Edgware  Road  interrupted  the 
conversation,  which  was  grOwiikg  every  moment  more 
painful  and  irksome  to  Grace.  The  instant  the  coach 
stopped,  it  was  surtounded  by  the  whde  tribe  of  neisy 
urchins,  who  had  ba^  left  at  home,  all  equally  vooi* 
ferous  in  their  questions,  teproaches,  &e. ;  and  Grace, 
auxioiis  to  escape  from  a  scene  now  doubly  annoying, 
ran  forward,  intending  to  go  instantly  to  h&c  owo  room*, 

In  the  passage,  however,  which  was  totally  dark| 
(the  servant  maid  having  carried  out  into  the  street^ 
to  light  her  mistress,  the  only  candle,  it  appeared,  there 
.waa  in  the  house,)  she  was  suddenly  stopped,  by  some 
one  seizing  with  gentle  violence  both  her  arms,  while 
a  Well  known  voice  exclaimed — 

"  Miss  Woodfo^ — dear  Grace,  how  unexpected  — — " 

*•  Let  me  go  ! — wretch  ! — monster ! — let  me  go !  Do 
not  dare  to  speak  to  me,  unless  you  can  give  uie  back 
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my  ushappy  sister !"  exclaimed  Grace^  in  an  agony  of 
snrprise  and  honor. 

''Hnsh !  hush !  listen  to  me,  Grace.  Would  to  God 
it  were  in  my  power  instantly  to  do  so,  bnt         ** 

''Then  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  yon,  nothing  to 
hear  from  yon!'*  exclaimed  Grace,  again  attempting 
to  pass  towards  the  stairs. 

Lord  Frederick  Melverley,  however,  (for  by  his  title, 
and  not  the  name  of  Captain  Rfederick,  which  he  had 
assumed  for  such  unworthy  purposes,  must  he  hence- 
forth be  recognised,)  forcibly  withheld  her,  and  Graoe^ 
now  surrounded  by  the  group  of  mrchins,  who  had  trans- 
ferred  from  their  mother,  to  her  and  the  stranger,  all 
their  attention,  and  assailed  by  Mrs.  Burton's  repeated 
remonstrances  of,  *'  Do,  pray.  Miss  Woodford,  go  in  the 
parlour?  this  is  not  a  place  to  talk  in.  Do,  for  my 
sake,  go  in*-— ^*'  suffered  herself  to  be  led  into^the 
front  room. 

*'  It  is  precisely  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  iften 
your  sister  is,  that  I  have  sought  this  interview  with 
you,"  observed  Lord  Frederick,  as  soon  as  the  door  was 
closed ;  Grace  having,  however,  by  an  irresistible  ges* 
ture  of  entreaty  and  command,  drawn  Mrs.  Burton-* 
nothing  loth  to  have  her  curiosity  satisfied— onto  the 
room  with  her. 

''Listen  to  me  patiently,  Grace,"  he  continued; 
"  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  any  drfence  of  my  conduct^ 
or  to  plead  a  penitence  I  do  not  feel." 

Grrace  darted  a  look  of  horror  and  indignation  at  turn, 

"Our  modes  of  thinking,"  he  resumed,  "are  so 
difierent,  I  dare  say,  on  this  subject,  that  you  think 
me  a  wretch  for  saying  so ;  but  the  fiict  is,  GracCj  I 
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am  as  sorry,  and  as  much  disposed  to  lament  as  you 
are,  what  has  happened,  since  it  has  heen  the  means 
of  so  much  unhappiness  to  yourself  and  others ;  only, 
I  do  not  feel  that  I  was  so  entirely  the  blameable 
person,  as  to  take  upon  myself  a  vast  degree  of  peni- 
tence and  sorrow ;  but  I  do  most  sincerely  lament, 
that  Maria  should  have  been  foolish  enough  to  with- 
draw herself  from  my  protection.'* 

''  It  is  the  only  source  of  consolation-- of  satisfaction, 
that  I  can  feel,"  said  Grace,  fervently. 

Lord  l^rederick  proceeded,  without  appearing  to  notice 
her  interruption,  ''I  was  in  hopes,  when  I  saw  you 
first,  to-night,  that  it  would  be  in  your  power  to  give 
me  some  decisive  information  as  to  the  poor  girl's 
situation,  for  I  naturally  expected  that  she  would, 
immediately  upon  her  arrival  in  England,  have  sought 
you  out;  and  what  Mrs.  Burton  told  me,  when  she 
came  to  me,  of  your  being  under  the  protection  of  the 
earl,  my  father,  strengthened  the  supposition.  Your 
first  exclamation,  now,  however,  leads  me  to  con- 
clude that  Mrs.  Burton  was  right,  when  she  assured 
me,  that  from  various  circumstances,  she  was  convinced 
that  you  knew  nothing  of  your  sister;  but  now,  tell 
me  candidly,  Grace,  I  ask  it  for  her  sake,  as  well  as 
your  own,  not  for  mine,  because,  if  you  require  it,  and 
she  also  should  wish  it,  I  will  solemnly  promise  never 
to  come  voluntarily  into  her  sight  again ;  but  I  trust 
you  will  deal  candidly  with  me,  and  tell  me  what  the 
earl  has  told  you  respecting  your  sister,  whether  he 
has  ever  acknowledged  to  you  that  he  was  the  means  of 
inducing  her  to  leave  me,  and  if  so,  what " 

**  Lord  Melverley  has  never  mentioned  my  sbter's 
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name  to  me  «inoe,  at  Batbi  without  knowing  or  sua-- 
pecting  iris  rcdationship  to  the  pretended  Captain 
Frederick^  I  confided  to  him  the  cruel,  base  conduct^, 
which  had  sent  a  mother  to  a  premature  grave,  and 
torn  from  an  unhappy  orphan  her  otily  conaolalioii/' 
observed  Grace,  with  solemn  emphasis. 

*^  But  he  did  not  know — ^it  was  iA]))0Sftibl6  he  could 
know  that  it  was  me  of  whom  you  spoke/'  returned 
Lord  Frederick,  who  seemed  more  intent  on  discovering 
from  her  words,  some  chie  by  which  he  could  trace 
the  unhappy  object  of  their  solicitude,  than  imfMessed 
by  the  reproof  which  they  ocmveyed.  '^  Tell  me/'  he 
continued,  '^dear  Grace,  in  what  manner  did  you 
become  acquainted  with  the  earl  ?  I  hoard  the  sad  tale 
of  your  mother's  death,"  he  added,  before  Grace  oonld 
reply  to  his  question,  ^^at  Bath,  whitb^  I  iQiatuially 
first  diiBcted  my  inquiries.  Some  mysterious  tale,  too, 
was  told  me,  ci  your  clandestinely  quitting  the  house 
you  had  so  long  reside  in ;  but  I  was  assured  that  it 
was  with  a  female  companion  only;  and  though  the 
woman  of  the  house,  Mrs.  Stevens  I  think  you  called 
her,  was  inclined  evidently  to  accuse  you  of  ingrati- 
tude and  deception  towards  her,'  who  had '  been,  she 
averred,  your  best  friend ;  she  declared,  that  you  were 
in  every  other  respect  a  miracle  of  industry!  jtudenoe, 
«nd  virtue. 

"Not  a  word  was  then  said  of  your  acquaintance 
with  the  earl ;  and  yet,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  fiom  the 
woman's  manner,  that " 

"  To  what  purpose  is  all  this,  sir  ?"  said  Grace.  "  It  is 
true  that  I  am  under  the  protection  of  the  noble-minded 
earl,  your  father.     Oh !  how  unlike  his  son,  who 
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"  Hush  {  hash  I  hash  1  Miss  Woodf<»d/'  interrupted 
Mrs.  Burton^  in  a  low  whisper^  polling  her  sleeve  at  the 
same  time,  so  as  forcibly  to  arrest  Grace's  attention, 
'''that's  a  delicate  subject/'  she  continued,  in  the  same 
significant  tone,  and  with  aq  important  shake  of  her 
head. 

''Piay,  Mrs.  Barton,  allow  the  yonng  lady  to  pro- 
ceed," said  Lord  Frederick,  in  a  peevish  tone;  ''your 
interruption,  I  assure  you,"  he  continued,  '^  is  hi.  more 
annoying  than  anything  she  can  say." 

**  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  sir,"  observed  Grace, 
who  did  not  comprehend  this  bye  play,  but  was  com- 
pletely thrown  out  of  what  she  had  intended  to  observe* 
*'  I  feel,  indeed,"  she  added,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
that  I  am  degrading  myself  by.  holding  any  conversa- 
tion with  you ;  and  I  should  be  still  more  so,  if  I  were 
to  condescend  to  enter  into  any  explanaiidns  at  your 
request.'* 

**  Stay,  Grace ;  I  cannot  allow  you  to  go  yet,"  said 
Lord  Frederick,  placing  his  back  to  the  door,  towards 
which  Grace  had  moved  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
sentence.  "I  have  not  yet  told  you  the  purpose  for 
which  I  sought  this  interview;  and  I  trost  you  will 
give  me  a  patient  hearing.  Your  sister,  if  she  is  not 
under  the  protection  of  my  father — which,  I  own,  I 
now  begin  to  think  she  cannot  be,  or  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  satisfied  your  mind  on  the  subject; 
though  he  might,  in  the  rigidity  of  his  moral  princi* 
pies,  have  considered  it  improper  to  bring  you  together 
again — ^poor  Maria,  I  say,  must,  I  fear,  if  she  is  living, 
be  sufiering  considerable  embarrassment,  from  the  want 
of  money.     She  was  near^  too,  her  confinement;  and 
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I  acknowledge,  Grace,  it  has  given  roe  many  a  sleep- 
less night,  since  her  departure,  to  think  that  she  and 
my  child ** 

Grace  burst  into  an  hysterical  fit  of  tears,  which 
for  some  moments  interrupted  him ;  and  even  the  cold* 
hearted,  silly  Mrs.  Burton  seemed  moved  by  the  agraiy 
she  evidently  sufiered,  and  attempted,  in  the  best 
manner  she  could,  to  console  her. 

''Now,  what  I  want  of  you,  Grace,  is,  to  obtain, 
without,  of  course,  naming  me  to  the  earl — for  your 
own  sake,  indeed,  as  well  as  other  motives,  I  would 
advise  you  not  to  do  so— but  I  would  have  you,  in  any 
way  that  you  and  Mrs.  Burton  can  invent,  (my  old 
friend  here,  looking  at  Mrs.  Burton,  is,  I  know,  fruit- 
ful in  stratagem,)  inform  the  earl,  that  it  has  been 
positively  stated  to  you,  that  Maria  left  Paris,  if  not 
with  him,  at  least  under  his  auspices :  this,  indeed,  I  am 
almost  positive  was  the  fact.  Whether  satisfied  with 
having  detached  her  from  me,  and  broken  up  my  happi* 
ness,  and  considering  her,  in  his  great  righteousness, 
as  one  not  worthy  of  his  care,  he  afterwards  abandoned 
her;  or  that  she^ disgusted  at  bis  stem,  uncompro- 
mising manners,  which  she  would,  I  am  sure,  as  an 
erring  woman,  towards  whom  he  would  have  neither 
mercy  or  compassion — ^voluntarily  lefl  him,  is  what, 
perhaps,  you  will  learn ;  but^  at  all  events,  Grace,  yon 
will  obtain  a  clue,  if  you  manage  well,  which  will 
enable  me " 

"Not  you!  oh,  never!  never!"  exclaimed  Grace, 
with  energy.  ''Spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  any 
farther  observations,"  she  continued ;  "  for,  be  assured, 
I  would  notj  even  to  purchase  my  instant  rc-union  with 
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my  sister,  which  is  oil  I  wish,  or  pray,  or  hope  for, 
in  this  world — even  that,  I  say,  I  would  not  purchaso 
at  the  expense  of  deception  towards  my  noble  bene* 
fieustor,  whose  kindness  and  care  to  my  unfortunate 
mother,  far  more  than  all  his  benevolence  to  myself, 
will,  to  the  last  moment  of  my  life,  be  constantly  re- 
membered by  me  with  the  deepest  gratitude.  No,  be 
assured,  I  shall  tell  the  earl  openly  all  that  I  have 
heard,  and  from  whom,  and " 

"  Ob,  good  God !  Miss  Woodford !"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Burton,  with  a  countenance  and  accent  of  the  deepest 
alarm ;  **  you  would  not,  surely,  go  to  ruin  me  and  my 
family,  by  telling  the  earl  that  we  were  at  the  play, 
and  that  Lord  Frederick  came  here !  It  would  be  the 
otter  ruin  c£  me,  even  if  it  was  known  that  I  spoke 
to  him,  and  — •—  but,  you  wont — I  am  sure  you  wont 
be  so  cruel.  I  have  not  a  dependence  in  the  world 
beyond  the  paltry  sixty  pounds  a  year,  that  was  all 
poor  Burton  had  saved  in  his  long  service ;  and  what's 
to  become  of  me  and  my  family,  if  you  should  go  aud 
make  mischief  between  me  and  his  lordship,  who  has 
allowed  me  nearly  double*  that  sum,  and  all  for  my 
good  nature,  and  because  I  was  willing  to  serve  you, 
as  I  thought,  and  oblige  Lord  Frederick  ?" 
-  Mis.  Burton's  tears  had  begun  to  flow,  before  she 
had  half  finished  this  appeal,  and  she  now  sobbed  with 
apparent  terror  and  agitation. 

Grace  was  agitated  and  distressed  beyond  measure ; 
for,  though  she  was  far  from  comprehending  the  whole 
motives  of  Mrs.  Burton's  fears  at  being  known  to  hold 
any  correspondence  with  Lord  Frederick,  she  was  yet 
so  far  aware  of  the  earl's  disposition,  which  his  son  had 
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truly  styled  fttern  and  Qiicoinproinising*,  iu  his  distinc-* 
tions  betiv«en  right  and  wrong,  sot  to  feel  that  thia 
poor  weak  woman  would  he  likely  to  he  a  severe 
sufferer,  should  he  discover  how  gtossly  she  had  swerved 
from  his  known  wishes. 

**  You  have  placed  me  in  a  most  unpleasant  situatioo^ 
sir,"  said  Grace,  after  a  few  minutes'  eonsklenttioni 
during^  which  Lord  Frederick  had  watched  her  expres* 
sive  countenance  with  a  look  of  intense  interest.  "  Thoe 
is  hut  one  course  left  for  me  to  pursue,'*  she  added, 
in  a  more  decisive  tone ;  *'  and  that  is,  to  remain  alto- 
gether silent  on  the  subject,  and  await  the  earl's  own 
time,  if  he  thinks  it  proper  at  all  to  make  the  comma* 
nication.*' 

''And  if  he  does  not,"  said  Lord  Frederick,  with 
bitterness,  ''yon  will  entirely  renounoe  your  sister,  and 
probably  consign  her  to  misery,  poverty,  and  despair." 

"This  is  cruel!  cruel,  indeed!"  eiclaimed  Ghrace, 
with  deep  emotion.    "  What  can  I  do,  to  "  she 

paused,  unable  to  finish  the  sentence. 

"  It  wouldn't  be  a  bit  cruel,  and  nobody  would  be  a 
bit  hurt^,  and  the  earl  never  the  wiser,  if  yooM  only 
just  do  as  I  would  recommenfd^  Miss  Woodfisid,"  said 
Mrs.  Burton,  suddenly  drying  her  tears,  and  resoraiag 
her  usual  alacrity  of  manner,  when  she  had  something 
to  plan»  at  some  object  in  view  which  was  to  be 
gained  by  tortuous  means  rath«r  than  direct  advances. 
"  There  would  not  be  one  bit  of  difficulty  in  it,"  she 
continued,  with  great  decision,  *'  if  you'd  only  tell  the 
story  as  I'd  have  you.  Why  can't  you  say  that  you 
had  been  out  this  evening;  and  that  you  accidentally 
met  Harvey,  Lord  Frederick's  man,  whom  you'd  known 
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;  and  thftt  it  woa  him  that  told  yw  all  about 
yonr  skter  ?  Yoft  needn't,  then,  bring  in  my  name,  or 
Lord  Frederick's,  at  all,  and  yet  may  learn  all  you  want 
to  know.'* 

"  It  was,  in  fact— in  reality,  bom  that  pexson-^froin 
lir.  Harvey,  that  I  did  nrst  hear  aU  that  hp^  been 
since  repeated  to  me/'  said  Graoe,  reflecti^. 

A  thnnderiog  knock  at  the  docnr  interrupted  the  reply 
Mrs.  Burton  was  about  to  make ;  and.  in  an  instant^ 
Peggy,  the  servant,  rushed  into  the  room. 

"Laws,  ma^am!  I  foi^gfot  to  tell  you  as  how  the 
old  gentleman  that  brought  Miss  here,"  she  exclaimed^ 
glancing  at  Grace,  "called  brfore  you'd  hardly  got 
dear  out  of  the  house." 

.  <<  Good  heavens !  I  am  ruined  1  What  did  you  say  ? 
That  is  him,  at  the  door,  as  sure  as  fate  I  What  shall 
I  do  ?" 

'  '*  Laws !  I  never  told  him  nothing,  only  as  you  was 
just  stept  out,  and  would  be  back  in  an  hour  or  so,  and 
miss  had  gone  with  you,"  said  Peggy.  "  Do  you  think 
I'd  be  so  unpruient  as  to;  teU  him  you  were  gone  to 
the  play  ?  Here  he  is  again ;  I  must  go  and  let  him 
in;"  and  away  she  ran,  evident^  impressed  with  a 
wonderful  sense  of  her  own  importance. . 

"  I  can  go  this  way,"  said  Lord  Frederick,  opening 
the  door  of  communication  between  the  two  parlours. 
"Grace,  be  careful;  you  know  not  the  wr^chedness, 
the  niin,  of  which  you  will  be  the  cause,  if  you  men- 
tion me  to  the  earl." 

Grace  had  little  time  for  reflection :  it  was,  indeed, 
totally  impossible  for  her  to  assume  even  the  outward 
appearance  of  composure  befi»e  the  ead  entered. 
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'  ''I  was  scnprised  to  find  yoa  out,  Giace^"  he  ob> 
served,  as  he  eatered  the  room.  ''You  have  been 
visiting,  too,  I  perceive ;"  and  he  glanced  his  eyes  from 
Grace's  dress  to  Mrs.  Burton's  fine  turban,  vhich,  in 
her  confusion  and  alarm,  she  had  finrgotten  would  betray 
her,  and  render  nugatory  the  tale  her  ready  invention 
had  planned  to  account  for  her  absence  fix>m  home. 
Ever  prompt  at  an  excuse  or  a  &lsehood,  however,  she 
now  assumed  a  ready  smile,  and,  with  a  simper,  ob- 
served, that  she  had  been  to  pay  a  wedding  visit  to  aa 
old  schoolfellow,  and  Miss  Woodford  had  been  so  kind 
as  to  make  her  a  little  smart  for  the  occasion,  as  they 
were  people  who  lived  in  a  little  style. 

**  And  has  Miss  Woodford  been  with  yon?^  said  the 
eaii,  fixing  his  penetrating  eyes  on  Grace's  oonnte- 
nance ;  "I  must  confess,  firom  her  looks,  I  should  have 
expected  it  rather  to  have  been  a  fimeral  than  a  wed* 
ding  visit.  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  ch3d  V*  he 
continued,  surveying  her  stiU  more  minutely;  '^I  am 
certain  something " 

^*  Yes,  my  lord ;  poor  Miss  Woodford  has  been  sadly 
agitated,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Burton,  officiously;  ''far 
we  unexpectedly  met,  at  my  friend's,  a  perscm  whom  she 
knew — at  Bath,  was  it  not,  my  dear  ?"  tumii^f  herself 
round,  so  that  the  earl  could  not  observe  her  features, 
and  giving  Grace  a  look  whidi  implored  her  not  to 
betray  her. 

^'  I  really  wish,  my  good  woman,  that  yon  would  pay 
your  visits  alone,"  said  the  earl,  in  a  tone  of  evidei^ 
displeasure ;  "  but  who  was  this  person,  Grace  ?  Mrs* 
Burton,  you  wUl,  perhaps,  like  to  retire  and  change 
your  dress,"  he  added,  evidently  misinteiiHreting  Graoe^s 
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filtering  and  inalnlity  to  reply  to  his  question  to  a  msh 
not  to  expose  too  mach  to  the  former. 

Mrs.  Burton  was  evidently  unwilling  to  quit  thtf 
room;  she  was,  indeed,  in  terror,  lest  Grace  should 
either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  betray  the  truth 
which  she  was  so  anxious  to  conceal ;  and  [priding  her- 
self, as  she  did,  upon  her  ready  wit,  and  her  devearness 
0f  getting  out  of  scrapes,  she  conceived  that  so  long 
as  she  remained  near,  it  would  be  in  her  power  to 
remedy  any  blunder,  as  she  would  have  called  it,  into 
which  Grace  might  fidl. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  to  misunderstand  the 
earl's  hint  to  her  to  leave  the  room ;  and  to  prolong  her 
stay,  she  knew,  would  only  be  to  draw  upon  herself  a 
more  direct  and  angry  dismission;  and,  with  another 
sidelong  look,  therefore,  at  Grace,  she  left  them  to- 
gether. 

''And  who  is  this  person,  my  dear,  whose  appear- 
ance has  so  sadly  shaken  your  nerves  V^  demanded  the 
earl,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  dosed, 

Grace  fiiltered  out  with  difficulty  that  it  wai  the 
valet  of  him  whom  she  had  known  as  Captain  Frede- 
rick at  Bath ;  adding,  in  a  still  lower  and  more  agitated 
tone,  that  she  should  not  have  recognised  the  man, 
whom  she  did  not  remember  to  have  seen  more  than 
once  or  twice,  when  he  had  brought  presents  from 
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''Tes,  yes;  I  understand,  child,'*  interrupted  the 
earl :  ''  but  he,  I  suppose,  recognised  you,  and  it  is  the 
latelligwice  he  had  to  convey  to  you  that  has  agitated 
you  so,  not  his  mere  appearance." 

Tears  were  Grace's  only  answer  to  this  observation. 
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''Poor  thing!**  he  contintied,  in  m  tone  of  kin&esSy 
"  I  am  sorry  that  this  ehoold  have  hsppelied^  though  it 
has  spared  me  fixmi  a  very  unpleasant  task,  vhkh, 
strange  to  say,  I  came  this  very  evening  jHrepaied  to 
falfil/' 

''You  know,  then,  my  lord,**  said  Grace,  timidly, 
^  that  my  sister  is  not  with  — ^^^ 
'  **  I  kntm,  my  duU,  that  she  quitted  him  in  eonse* 
qnenoe  of  my  representations,  added  to  the  neglect  she 
had  began  to  ezpe^ienoe  ^om  him — the  angmsh  vitfa 
which  she  beheld  him  devoted  to  aaolhet  illicit, 
I  shoold  rather  say^  in  its  proper  terms,  adolteions 
connection.  My  representation  of  the  certain  and 
inevitable  misery  that  attended  her  remaining  with 
him,  was  enforced  by  hor  disooveiii^  that  his  injnied, 
heart-broken^  bnt  too  fimd  and  fiorgiving  wife,  had 
actually  arrived  in  Paris,  and  was  making  inqwiies, 
whidi  mnst  inevitably  speedily  be  snccessftd  to  dis* 
oover  his  abode. 

**  The  prospect  of  meeting  Lady  Frederidc  Mdv^ley's 
eye,  in  your  sister's  present  degraded  state,  was  more  than 
she  could  tiear :  her  seducer  was  absent,  absorbed,  as 
usual,  in  a  round  of  heartless  pleasures,  as  he  would, 
I  suppose,  call  them.  She  bad  no  friend,  no  sympa* 
thuung  conipanioir,  to  whom  she  oouM  turn  f<Hr  support^ 
fiir  Ate  oonld  n6t  even  make  heradf  understood  in  the 
language  of  those  around  her.  Her  mother^s  death  had 
made,  too,  a  deeper  impression  upon  her,  than  I  had 
hoped  or  expected,  and  her  thoughts  natonJly  turned 
to  you  as  her  only  friend.  I  saw  the  impression  I  had 
made.  I  had  introduced  myself  to  her  as  the  physician 
who  had  attended   her  mother's  death-bed,  and  as 
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having  been  charged  by  70a  to  endeavour  to  pxevail 
on  her  to  return  to  yon^  and  endeavour,  by  a  life  of 
])emtenoe  and  naefnlnesSj  to  compensate  for  the  peat. 
I  saw,  as  I  said  before,  that  she  was  strongly  disposed 
to  adopt  the  measures  I  suggested :  she  owned,  indeed, 
that  there  was  but  one  drawback ;  she  was  without  money. 

''How,  even  could  she  raise  sufficient  to  pay  her 
expenses  to  England,  how  could  she  voluntarily  throw 
herself  on  the  compassion  and  charity  of  her  sistei^ 

whom  I  had  represented  as  industriously ;   but 

I  will  not  hurt  your  feelings^  Grace,  1^  dwelling  on 
this  part  of  my  narrative ;  it  is  sufficient  to  tell  yon, 
that  I  removed  all  scruples  on  this  head,  and  with  them 
all  obstacles  to  her  to  return  to  you. 

''I  did  not  hazard  another  interview  with  her,'* 
continued  the  earl,  *'  for  I  had  strong  motives  to  wish 
to  avoid  her  seducer's-discovering  me  as  the  instrument 
of  her  removal.  I  wished,  in  fact,  to  avdd  him  altoge« 
ther,  to  forget,  if  I  could,  the  part  he  had  in  the  affair^ 
and  look  only  upon  her  as  one  whom  it  would  be  a 
blessed  thing  to  save  from  destruction  ;  bat  I  employed 
a  trustworthy  person  to  manage  the  whole  affair,  if  she 
continued  firm  in  her  determination ;  and,  accordingly, 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing,  on  the  second  day 
after  my  interview  with  her,  that  she  had  sailed  in 
the  packet  fiom  Calais,  whither  my  agent  had  con* 
ducted  her. 

'*  I  wrote,  at  that  moment,  to  yon,  Grace,  to  apfn'ise 
you  that  I  had  succeeded  in  what  I  had  promised  to 
try  to  effect,  and  that  you  might  expect  to  see  the 
object  of  your  anxiety,  in  a  few  weeks,  at  farthest. 
That  letter,  of  course,  ycu  never  received ;   and  that, 
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by  ttie  bye,  is  a  point  on  which  I  mast  have  a  little 
talk  with  Mrs.  Freeman.  Well,  my  dear,  to  return  to 
my  story.  I  remained  in  Paris  longer  than  I  at  first 
intended ;  during  that  time,  I  heard  nothing  irom  your 
sister;  but  that  did  not  much  surprise  me,  for  I 
imagined  that  she  was  not  much  accostcnned  to  writing ; 
indeed,  she  had  said  as  much :  but  conceive  my  sur- 
prise, when  I  arrived  in  London,  to  find  that  she  had 
never  even  called  according  to  the  directicm  I  had  given 
her,  and  that  my  housekeeper,  to  whom  I  had  written, 
directing  her  to  take  all  possible  care  of  the  poor  girl, 
had  never  seen  or  heard  of  such  a  person,  except  fitom 
my  letter, 

'^FVom  that  moment  to  this,  Grace,  I  have  nevi^ 
beim  able  to  trace  what  became  of  her  after  she  arrived 
in  London ;  so  &r  I  did  ascertain,  that  she  travelled 
by  the  mail  fiom  Dover,  and  took  a  hadcney  ooach 
fixnn  the  inn  at  which  it  stopped,  to  the  West  End  of 
the  town,  but  there  all  traces  ended/' 

Grace  had  listened  with  deep  emotion  and  gratitude 
to  the  benevolent  earPs  narration,  and  it  was  scarcdy 
concluded,  before  she  recollected  what  had  been  told 
her  by  the  valet  (Harvey),  respecting  the  directioa 
which  had  been  left,  certainly,  by  mistake,  in  Maria's 
bedchamber,  and  which  had  been  the  means  of  betray* 
ing  the  part  the  earl  had  taken  in  quitting  France.  It 
was  the  loss,  probably,  of  that  direction,  which  had 
been  the  sole  cause  that  her  unfortunate  sister  was 
not  now  under  the  protecting  care  of  him  who  had  so 
warmly  interested  himself  in  her  fate. 

"  How  wreJtched  might  not  that  fate  now  be,  unknown 
and  unbefriended  in  such  a  place  as  London !" 
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• 

^  Gbace  wept  bilterly  as*  the  made  this  renirky  bpt 
tile  earl  endeavoured  to  oonaale  hat,  by  obtervbg^ 
theft  if  thet  was  tlie  reel  eause  of  her  sister'e  not 
harfaig  been  heard  of^  he  still  had  hepes. 

"  At  all  events/'  he  continoed^  ^  I  shall  now  think 
riiyself  bound  to  set  on  fbot,  inqairies  whioh  I  have 
nener  yet  attempted^  to  aseertain  her  situation.  Sax  I 
will  tcJl  yon  oandidly,  Graee,  that  I  have,  till  now, 
given  hev  up  in  despair,  believing  that  she  vohmtarilj 
returned  to  the  same  oooxse  of  life  from  which  I  had 
endeavoured  to  rescue  her ;  howevePj  I  shall  leave  nq 
stone  untamed  uow,  in  my  endeavours  to  find  her  ont^ 
and  something  flatters  ne  that  I  shall  be  sueces^fiil." 

The  subject  which  had  been  thu3  started,,  seemed 
ae  totally  to  have,  engrossed  the  good  earl's  mind,  that 
he  ottered  net  a  word  respecting  Graoe's  present  situa- 
tion, except  at  his  departure,  to  express  a  hope  that 
Mrs.  Burton  made  her  oomfiortable,  to  which,  of  oourse,. 
die  was  compelled  to.veply  in  the  affirmative. 
'  ''Yes/'  he  replied^ ''  I  do  not  doubt  die  will  do  the 
best  she  eaa ;  but  doa't  let  her  penuade  you,  child,  ta 
gad  about  among  her  aequaintanGcs,  they  mqr  be  very 
good  sort  ci  people,  I  dare  say  they  are,  but  not  exactly 
such  as  yon  should  make  your  companions.  There^ 
there,  don't  make  any  excuses;  it's  natural,  at  your 
age,  to  like  company,  and  to  think  all  gold  that 
glitters ;  but  still,  I  think  you  have  good  sense  ^tiough 
to  take  a  hint,  and  therefore,  I  give  it" 

The  appearance  of  Mrs.  Burtx>n,  who,  hearing  the 
parlour  door  open,  came  to  curtsey  the  earl  out«  pre- 
vented Grace's  reply  to  this  caution;  and,  in  fact, 
prevented  her  betraying  both  Mrs.  Burton  and  herself 
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by  her  answer,  as  she  was  on  the  point  of  assuring  the 
earl,  with  her  usual  ingenuousness,  that  she  had  not 
been  inteoduoed  to  any  person  since  her  residence  theie, 
forgetting  what  Mrs.  Burton  had  assigned  as  the  cause 
of  their  evening's  excursion. 

'^  Thank  goodness,  he's  gone/'  said  Mrs.  Bnrton, 
the  moment  the  door  was  closed.  'Tve  been  upcm 
thorns  all  the  time,  for  fear  that  thoughtless,  obstinate 
girl,  Lavinia,  should  come  home  while  he  was  here. 
And  theve's  Lord  Frederick,  too,  locked  in  the  back 
parlour ;  I  must  go  and  let  him  out." 

Grace's  countenance  folly  expressed  the  indignatkxi 
and  dimust  she  felt  at  the  meanness  Lord  fVederick 
had  been  gnilty  of,  in  thus  remaining  a  Ustener  to  the 
oontersation  between  her  and  the  earl. 
.  She  did  not  wait,  however,  to  let  him  see  the  oon- 
tsempt  his  conduct  excited ;  for,  determined  to  shun  all 
conf^nenoe  with  one  whom  she  so  heartily  detested  and 
despised^  she  took  the  opportunity,  whfle  Mn.  fiurtoa 
was  engaged  in  going  round  to  unlock  the  door,  to 
escape  to  her  own  room;  from  whence  neither  en- 
treaties or  persuasions — and  Mrs.  Burton  did  not  spare 
ttther — could  induce  her  to  come  oyt,  or  even  to  open 
the  door,  though  the  latter  endeavoured  to  prevail  by 
sending  Peggy  to  assure  her  that  Lord  Frederick  had 
fitted  the  house. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

«  J  even  to  vice 

They  are  not  ooottant ;  ohanging  utiU 
One  vice,  not  half  a  minate  old,  for  one 
Not  half  80  old  as  that.** 


SHiaaanuBik 


Th»  nanow  escape  which  Mn.  Burton  had  had  ftom 
being  discovered  by  the  earl^  added  to  her  oonvktiai^ 
which  Grace's  observations  enforced,  that  she  would 
not  again  be  made  a  party  in  deceiving  him,  podvented 
any  repetiti<m  of  such  scenes  as  those  we  have  de- 
scribed. Lord  Frederick  came  no  mcie,  thongh  Mrs. 
Barton  let  slip  no  opportonity  of  assuring  Grace  ttia( 
it  was  entirefy  owing  to  her  own  firm  determinati<m  not 
to  admit  him,  for  that  he  had  been  most  pressing  in 
his  entreaties ;  and,  indeed,  she  gave  Grace  to  underr 
stand,  that  it  was  a  o(msiderable  loSs  to  her  that  she 
did  oflfond  his  lordship,  who  had  ever  been  a  vfBry 
generous  firiend  to  her  and  her  fomily.  But  though  she 
aflfeded  to'place  her  self-denial  entirely  to  her  (Grace's) 
account,  the  latter  soon  discovered  that  it  was  chiefly 
owing  to  her  conviction  that,  in  encouraging  the  son's 
visits,  she  should  be  running  the  risk  of  forfeiting  the 
father's  favour. 

"  It  is  a  sad  thing.  Miss  Woodford,"  she  observed* 
**  that  father  and  son  should  be  on  such  terms ;  but  I 
do  think  there  never  were  two  people  that  so  hated  ibf^ 
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very  name  of  each  other  as  the  Earl  of  Melveriey  and 
his  son." 

'^  That  the  earl  should  feel  indignant  at  conduct  so 
nnlike  his  own,  I  do  not  wonder,"  returned  Grace; 
'*  but  as  to  personal  animosity  between  them,  ■     ■-" 
Oh,  you  don't  know  what  I  know,"  she  interrupted, 

or  you  wouldn't  say  so ;  and  yet,  I  suppose,  you  have 
heard  some  part  of  the  history  ?" 

Grace  replied  in  the. negative;  she  had  never  even 
known  Uie  earl  by  his  title,  but  only  as  Mr.  LoveD,  till 
within  a  short  time.  ^ 

''Ah,  that'  was  one  of  his  madfrsaks,  as  my  poor 
Jrasbaad  used  to  iay,''  replied  Bfrs.  Barton.  ^'  Nobody, 
I  bcdieM,  knew  ifae  earL  better  than  he  did;  and,  fai- 
4eed,  it  was  liknly  iw  shosdd,  seeing  he  was  his  oonfr- 
<bntial  fer  near  five  wnd  twenty  years  beforo  this  yonng 
kxd  W88  e^^in  boRi.  Ah,  the  eacl  was  a  very  di&ic&t 
fcmn,  tbeU)  Tve  heard  B^ffitm  say." 
t  f'Bot  what  was  it  diat  altered  Um>"  demandel 
<li|U)e,  who  saw  Mrs.  Barton  etpseted  to  he  asked  to 
tfltt  the  story. 

'  "Tlu^  w4ieh  idters  many  peqph,  my  dear;  an  00* 
happy  marriage,**  she  re|died.  ^*The  eadi  married  Me 
ef  the , daughters  of  Sir  WQliam  GbpfeMone:  she  was 
wrf  poor,  for  Sir  William  had  tsn  dhiUbfen;  bat  oor 
good  eari  never  cared  m  his  liib  about  money.  I've 
heard  Burton  say,  many  a  time,  that  he  never  in  his 
Nil  saw  such  a  handsome  conpb  as  the  earl  and  his 
lady,  though  he  was  a  good  many  years  older  than  her; 
Ae  die  wns  ^ite  a  girl,  not  more  than  sixteen  ot  eeven- 
ieen,  and  he  must  have  been  more  than  ihirty :  ttd 
Buarton  said  his  mind  misgave  Urn,  when  he  BaW  her 
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gay^  giddy  msnoer^  firom  the  first  of  their  marriage, 
that  it  would  not  turn  out  a  hfq[q^y  match.  Well,  it 
fioon  showed  he  was  right.  She  was  mad  for  pleasure, 
and  feahion,  and  eztcavaganee ;  and  the  earl  was  just 
the  contrary.  The  hon^moon  was  hardly  over,  befiore 
they  qnarreHed,fer  all  he  doated  on  her ;  bat  he  would 
not  allow  her  to  turn  off  all  his  old  senrants,  for  mere 
whim,  because  their  looks  were  not  quite  agreeable  to 
her :  Burton  was  the  only  person  that  pleased  her. 

*' '  How  im  the  wodd.  Burton,'  said  she^  ^  can  you 
bear  to  live  with  such  a  set  of  frights  as  the  ead  has 
got  here?' — that  was  at  Mehrerley  Hall,  where  they 
went  six  weeks  after  they  were  married.  And  then  she 
mimicked  the  fat,  waddling,  old  butler,  and  the  prim, 
long-nedced  housekeeper;  and  one  bad  got  too  long 
a  B08e>  and  another  too  flat  a  one ;  and  so  she  ran  on : 
but  Burton  said,  tiiong^  he  laughed,  it  wasnH  becoming 
of  a  lady.  The  earl,  however,  wouldn't  listen  to  her, 
when  she  talked  of  taming  them  away,  and  sending  to 
London  £ar  some  better-looking  ones;  neither  would  he 
let  her  pull  the  old  hall  to  pieces,  as  she  wanted.  Bnt 
this  was  nothing  to  what  followed ;  for  when  they  came 
up  to  town  finr  the  wintw,  he  soon  fimnd  ho  had.  got 
more  than  he  oonld  manage. 

'*  It  was  all  in  vam  for  him  to  talk  and  look  stem ; 
die  was  the  only  person,  as  Burton  said,  that  ever  be 
knew  that  never  seemed  daunted  by  the  earl :  but  she 
Used  only  to  laugh  at  his  big  looks,  as  she  called  them. 
And  then  she  was  so  beautiful,  and  so  playful,  and  the 
earl  was  so  fond  of  her,  that  she  carried  it  all  off,  let 
him  be  ever  so  angry;  and  so  the  house  was  full  of 
company,  from  morning  till  nig^,  and  nothing  was 
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talked  of  but  Lady  MeiweAef$  balk^  and  roots,  and 
concerts,  and  iiejeunes,  and  everything  eke  that  she 
could  think  of,  to  i^wnd  money.  But  even  this  the  ead 
could  have  borne :  but  then  ahe  todc  to  gambling,  and 
then  he  became  quite  outrageoue.  My  lady  set  him  at 
defiance;  and,  for  the  rest  of  the  winter,  there  was 
nothing  but  misery  between  them,  in  private:  and. 
Burton  said,  if  ever  a  man  was  mad  without  the  world 
suspecting  it,  his  master  was.  At  last  came  the  time  fear 
going  down  to  the  hall ;  and  then.  Burton  hoped  there 
would  be  a  little  peace  between  them,  and  that  tb^ 
countess  would  have  time  to  think,  and  see  her  error. 
But,  no ;  for  they  were  no  sooner  there,  than  the  house 
was  filled  with  her  rabketty  sisters,  and  their  himdoa 
acquaintance;  and  there  was  nothing  but  singing,  and 
dancing,  sad/Stes  champeires,  and  acting  private  plays, 
and  such  like.  And,  indeed,  when  the  earl  was  safe 
out.  Burton  said,  the  cards  and  the  dice  were  pretty 
fireely  in  play ;  and  often,  he  said,  he.  read,  in  Lady 
Melverley*s  harassed  countenance,  the  consequences  of 
the  miiidght  parties,  when  the  earl  thought  she  had 
been  for  hours  in  bed  and  asleep. 
'  ''  She  was  in  very  delicate  health  at  this  time,  and 
the  earl,  being  very  anxious  for  a  heir  to  his  title  and 
estate,  gave  way,  more  than  he  would  have  done,  to 
all  her  whims.  She  had  a  separate  bed*rooim,  quite 
away  from  all  the  rest  of  the  house ;  and  many  a  time. 
Burton  said,  when  the  earl  had  led  her  to  the  door  of 
her  room,  and  bade  her  good  night,  she  has  gone  back 
to  the  riotous  set  in  the  drawing-room,  and  laughed  at 
the  good,  easy  man,  who  was  gone  to  his  quiet  bed^ 
little  dreaming  how  he  was  deceived,   * 
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**"  There  was  one  visitor  there^  that  the  earl  particu- 
larly disliked :  he  was  first  oousin  to  my  lady,  on  the 
mother's  sidoi  and  a  noted  profligate.  Tie  earl  did 
not  know,  it  seemed,  till  after  their  marriage,  that  this 
cousin  had  been  a  snitor  to  my  lady;  bat  he  was 
too  poor  to  marry,  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  and 
little  more  than  his  pay  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  army, 
to  keep  him.  Lady  Coplestone,  who  was  a  very  deep 
managing  woman,  soon  found  out  what  was  between 
her  daughter  Eliza,  and  young  Beauchamp,  as  he  was 
then  called,  and  so  she  manoeuvred  to  have  him  sent 
out  of  the  way,  by  getting  him  a  captain's  commission 
in  a  regiment  that  was  stationed  in  Ireland. 

**  This  broke  off,  it  seemed,  the  love  acquaintance, 
though  it  proved  afterwards  that  they  kept  up  a  cor- 
respondence even  to  the  very  day  of  her  marriage  with 
the  earl,  and  that  he  persuaded  her  to  accept  the  earl's 
oflfer,  because  he  said  he  had  no  prospect  of  ever  being 
able  to  maintain  his  dear  Eliza,  in  the  style  she  ought 
to  be  kept  in. 

''  Well,  they  hadn't  been  married  many  weeks,  the 
earl  and  his  lady,  before  a  rich  old  uncle,  or  some 
relation  of  his  mother's,  died  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
left  this  Captain  Beauchamp  all  his  fortune,  on  con- 
dition that  he  took  the  name  of  Paget,  his  name. 

<*  You  may  be  sure,  Captain  Beauchamp  Paget,  as 
he  was  now  called,  was  not  long  before  he  left  Ireland : 
he  exchanged  into  the  guards,  and  then  he  became  a 
constant  visitor  at  the  earl's. 

''Lady  Coplestone  tried  hard  to  get  him  for  her 
next  daughter,  Julia,  and  every  body,  not  in  the  secret, 
thought  it  was  Miss  Julia  that  brought  him  down  into 
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the  country  >  and  the  poor  giri  hendf  thought,  I 
believe,  that  she  wttf  mre  of  beiag  the  wife  of  her 
handsome  eonain. 

**  The  earl  cooU  not  be  uncivil  to  him,  becanae  of 
hia  connection  with  the  famSjr ;  but  he  had  a  very  bad 
opinion  of  hdia,  and  often  said  to  Bnrtcn,  that  hadf 
CojdestoBe  would  devote  her  daughter  to  eeiftain 
misery,  if  ahe  roaxried  her  to  Beandiamp  Fhtget,  who 
waa  a  beartleaa  libertine,  and  had  already  made  himsdf 
notorious  for  his  intrigues. 

'-'Servants,  howevtf,  are  generally  more  qnidc- 
sighted  in  such  matters  than  liieir  empbyeis,  and  so 
it  waa  in  this  case,  for  Burton,  all  along,  suspected  thai 
it  wasn't  Miss  Julia  Coplestone  thiit  #a»4k6  attraction, 
and  so  it  proved;  but  I  must  not  be  beforehand  with 
my  story. 

''  The  summer  passed  away,  and  (he  young  heir  was 
born;  and  never,  I  suppose,  were  greater  rqoidngf 
seen,  than  upon  this  occasicm :  my  lord  was  ao  delighted, 
that  he  forgot  every  cause  of  complaint  against  her 
ladyship  wd  her  Extravagant  fisimily.  He  paid  all  her 
debts  that  she  had  kept  secret  firom  him,  and  tkey  were 
not  a  trifle,  though  he  had  made  as  handsome  a  settle* 
ment  upon  her.  Burton  used  to  say,  as  if  she  had  been 
a  duke's  daughter,  and  brought  ham  thousands;  and 
he  made  such  handsome  presents  to  her  mother  and 
sisters ;  even  with  Captain  Beaucbamp  Paget^  he  was 
noyj^  upon  friendly  terms,  for  my  lady  had  proposed, 
without  his  having  said  a  word  about  it,  to  nnzae  the 
child  herself,  and  to  put  off  her  London  engagements 
for  three  or  four  months,  that  the  boy  might  have  the 
benefit  of  the  country  air. 
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*'AU  the  gay  parties  at  the  hall,  were^  of  courae, 
bxoke  up^  when  mj  lady  was  eonfined ;  but  it  was  fiir 
from  doll,  for  Lady  CopkstOQe,  and  her  nnmamed 
daoghters,  staid  to  keep  her  oempaDy,  and  the  earl's 
good  spirits  reviv^  again,  and  he  was  fonder  of  my 
lady  than  e?er^  and  thought^  Burton  used  to  remark, 
that  there  never  was  seen  such  a  beautiibi  sight,  as 
the  young  mother  and  her  child.  Beautiful  they  cer- 
tainly were,  as  far  as  outward  beauty  goes,  but  Iw  the 
old  saying  has  it, '  beauty  is  but  skin  deep.' 

^  Wdl,  every  thing  went  on  seemingly  well,  though 
Burton  said,  there  were  a  good  many  little  things  that 
did  not  escape  his  observation,  but  he  dared  not 
breathe  a  word  to  the  earl,  for  fear  he  should  be  wrong; 
and,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  a  i»ty  to  have  made 
him  unhappy  without  a  certainty ;  but  Burton  said,  he 
knew  that  Lady  fflelverley  was  constantly  receiving 
letters,  nndee  cover  to  her  maid,  and  the  maid,  who 
was  a  pert,  saucy,  ignorant  creatuie,  used  to  take  such 
aire  and  liberties  with  her  lady,  that  nothing  could 
account  for,  but  her  being  in  some  secret,  for  the 
countess  was  not  a  little  proud  and  haughty  to  her 
inferiors,  and  would  have  been  the  last  to  put  up  with  . 
any  insolence  from  her  servants,  if  there  hadn't  been 
some  motive  for  it 

^  The  nursery  maid,  too,  used  to  say  that  her  lady 
often  cried  over  the  chUd,  when  she  thought  nobody 
observed  her;  and,  altogether.  Burton  said,  he  was 
convinced  it  was  a  calm  before  a  storm,  and  that  some 
lay  or  another,  it  would  come  upon  them  in  a 
minutet 

'*A  whole  twelvemonth,  however,  passed  on;  the 
29.  4  Q 
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boy  was  weaned^  and  the  earl  and  countess  came  op  to 
London  for  the  winter^  they  had  never  been  before 
since  the  heir  was  born,  except  for  a  week  or  two,  when 
he  was  obliged  to  attend  the  House  of  Lords. 

Burton  now  fully  expected  it  would  be  the  same  , 
game  as  ever,  the  house  filled  with  company  from 
morning  till  night ;  but  no.  Lady  Melverley  seemed  to 
have  grown  quite  domestic,  and  not  a  single  party  did 
she  give  all  the  season. 

''  The  earl,  of  course,  had  his  dinners  now  and  then; 
but  they  were  quite  a  different  set  to  those  that  used 
to  visit  my  lady. 

''It  was  some  time  before  Burton  could  find  out 
what  was  become  of  Beauchamp  Paget ;  but  at  last,  he 
leamt  that  he  had  gone  off  to  Italy,  leaving  Miss 
Julia  C(^)lestone  in  the  lurch,  and  that  all  the  fiimily 
were  greatly  enraged  against  him,  except  ray  lady,  who 
declared  that  she  did  not  blame  him,  tot  that  Julia 
had  made  herself  quite  ridiculous  about  him,  and  she 
did  not,  in  her  heart,  believe  her  cousin  had  ever  given 
her  the  slightest  cause  to  think  that  he  prefierred  her 
to  her  sisters. 

''  *  To  my  single  sisters,  I  suppose  you  mean,' 
observed  Julia,  spitefully. 

"  This  was  said  in  the  earl's  hearing,  and  the  oon* 
sequence  was,  that  Miss  Julia  was  all  but  expelled 
the  house  from  that  time,  not  that  the  eail  applied  it 
to  my  lady  particularly,  fi>r  there  were  three  of  the 
Miss  Coplestones  now  married,  and  the  insult  was,  as 
be  said,  applicable  to  any  of  them. 

*^  Altogether,  indeed,  there  was  a  great  coolness 
between  my  lady's  family  and  her ;  but  this  might  be 
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because  she  lived  what  they  called  a  hamdram  life  now, 
to  what  she  had  done. 

''  Well^  the  London  season  was  almost  over,  and  the 
earl^  who  had  been  a  good  deal  fbgged  with  public 
business^  for  he'd  been  appointed  to  some  place,  I 
forget  what^  then  was  beginning  to  talk  of  going  down 
into  the  country  again,  and  orders  had  been  sent  down 
to  New  Place,  another  of  the  earl's  seats,  to  clean  and 
ornament,  and  so  on,  for  their  reception.     My  lady 
seemed  quite  willing  and  contented  to  go,  in  public, 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  earl  talked  about  it;    but 
Burton  said,  her  maid's  hints,  and  her  own  low  spirits, 
told  a  different  story  in  private,  and  still  the  secret 
letters  came;  and  now,  he  was  more  than  ever  con« 
vinced  they  were  firom  that  wretch,  Paget,  for  the) 
were  foreign  letters^  though  the  maid,  when  hints  anc 
jeers  were    thrown   out    among    her   feUow-servants 
accounted  for  it,  by  saying  that  her  brother  was  gont 
out  groom  with  a  young  gentleman  that  was  travellin( 
on  the  continent. 

*'  ^  Are  you  quite  sure  its  your  brother  ?  it  isn't  youi 
cousin,  is  it?'  said  the  housekeeper,  who  had  nevei 
forgot  or  forgave  her  ladyship's  ridicule  of  her  long 
neck  and  sallow  complexion,  when  first  she  became 
her  mistress.  Burton  used  to  say, '  once  tell  a  woman 
that  she  is  ugly,  and  she  is  your  enemy  for  ever, 
there's  nothing  else  that  a  woman  can't  forgive ;'  but 
I'm  forgetting  my  story. 

''It  was  not  above  three  weeks  after  this  remark, 
that  the  nurse,  who  had  never  seen  Beauchamp  Paget, 
began  to  whisper  to  one  of  the  footmen,  who  was  her 
sweetheart,  that  she  never  now  went  airing  with  her 
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kdjr  and  the  child;  bat  they  vere  met  eoon  after  they 
left  the  cairiage,  which  was  always  at  the  pack  gate, 
by  a  very  handsome,  tall  man,  who  seemed  very  fond 
cf  the  child,  and  always  walked  with  them  in  the  most 
retisad  part  of  the  park,  or  Kensington  Gardens. 

''  Sb»  often  obser?  ed,  too,  that  Lady  Mehrerley  was 
crying  as  Ihey  walked  on  before  her,  and  her  lady  had 
^en  condescended  to  tell  her  not  to  mention  at  home 
Ihat  they  bad  met  any  one,  and  enforced  the  requesty 
by  giving  her  a  guinea  to  bay  a  new  gown. 

''  Thomas,  the  footman,  had  lived  too  long  with  the 
earl,  to  be  easy  under  this  secret;  besides,  he  had  been 
one  of  the  servants  whom  her  ladyship  had  insiBted 
opon  discharging,  because  she  said  ho  had  two  odd 
l^gs,  and  he  had  never  foigotten  this  obUgatioD.  How 
litde  do  ladies  and  gentlemen  foresee  the  ill  eonsa- 
qnences  of  making  thraiselves  disliked  by  the  people 
abontthem.  WeO,  the  nnne's  tale  was  toU  to  Bmcton, 
but  he  determined  to  make  sue  befoie  he  said  a  wad, 
and  so  accordingly,  the  moment  my  lady  drove  off,  aa 
oinal,.  with  the  nnrse  and  the  child,  away  went  Barton, 
dose  behind  them  in  a  haekney-ooaeh  whidi  he  had 
ready  waiting  a  few  doors  off  down  the  street. 

''  IVe  heard  him  say,  he  oonldn't  have  ftit  mere  if 
it  had  been  me  he  was^going  to  wateh;  but  he  wasat 
kog  in  suspense  as  to  who  it  was,  for  just  as  he  was 
getting  out  of  the  coach  at  Knightsbridge  Gate,  who 
should  dash  past,  as  fost  as  he  could  go  up  the  road,  but 
Beanchamp  Paget,  on  horsebadk,  with  a  groom  behind 


"Lady  Melverley  had  got  out  of  her  carriage,  and 
was  wdking  quickly  up  the  park  with  the  nurse  and 
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child,  SO  Bortoa  aaw  tlie  plan  was  for  her  gallant  in 
leave  his  horse  with  Uie  groom^  at  the  barracks,  and 
then  meet  her. 

''  He  kept  her  in  his  eye,  and  walked  slowly  on  at  a 
distance  behind  her,  and  sore  enough  it  proved  exactly 
as  he  thought;  and  so  then,  without  any  osremooy, 
for  he  was  a  bold  man,  ^specially  when  be  knew  he 
was  in  the  right,  he  quickened  his  pace,  and  got  round 
so  as  to  come  right  in  front  of  them  before  they  got  to 
the  gardens.  They  did  not,  at  first,  see  him,  for  they 
were  leading  the  little  boy  between  th«n,  and  both  so 
attentive  to  him,  they  did  not  observe  aoy  thing  else; 
hut  the  moment  the  boy  set  eyes  upon  Burton,  of 
whom  he  was  very  fond,  he  began  to  pull  his  hands 
away  from  them,  and  shout  with  all  his  little  might  to 
go  to  him. 

^'Burton  dedaDsd,  bold  as  he  was,  he  was  ready 
to  sink  when  the  lady  lifted  her  eyes  up  to  him;  she 
tried  to  look  unconcerned,  and  smOe,  but  she  tuned 
all  manner  of  colours. 

'*  'Is  anything  the  matter^  BurtonT  she  {it  last 
fidteredont;  'did  the  earl  send  you  heie?* 

'' '  No,  my  lady,'  he  replied,  very  shortly ;  '  but, 
shall  I  attend  your  ladyship  to  the  carriage  V 

He*d  got  the  little  boy  in  his  arms  by  this  time. 
'You  will  finish  your  walk,  Eliza,'  said  her  com- 
panion, with  all  the  oool  impudence  imaginable. 

"She  hesitated,  and  then  looked  at  Burton,  whose 
looks  betrayed,  I  dare  say,  all  he  (At, 

"  'No,  I  thmk  I  had  better  go  home,'  she  replied; 
'  I  have  walked  far  enough.' 
.   " '  Well,  at  all  evenU,  I  shall  attend  you  to  the 


it 
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canisge/  said  Paget,  still  trying  to  fitce  Bnrton  down 
by  his  proud  looks.  'Mr.  Burton,  your  services  are 
not  required;  Lady  Melverley  is  safe,  under  my  pro- 
tection/ 

''Burton,  however,  still  walked  on,  with  the  child 
in  his  arms ;  and,  before  they  reached  the  place  where 
the  carriage  stood,  Paget  turned  round  to  Burton: 
Lady  Melverley  had  been  whispering  to  him  for  some 
minutes. 

"  'Burton,  I  want  to  speak  to  yon,'  he  observed; 
'turn  back  with  me,  a  few  minutes;  Mrs.  Nurse  will 
take  the  child.' 

"  '  No,  sir ;  excuse  me,  there  is  nothing  to  hear  from 
you  which  I  can  listen  to,'  said  Burton:  'my  duty  is 
to  attend  my  lady  and  my  master's  child.' 

"  Burton  said  he  should  never  forget  the  sneer  that 
was  upon  the  wretch's  face,  that  minute. 

"'Well,  Mr.. Burton,  you  know  your  own  affairs 
best,'  he  observed ;  '  but,  I  suspect,  you'd  have  been 
none  the  worse  for  a  little  more  civility  to  me.  Eliza, 
I  shall  call  on  the  earl,  in  an  hour  or  two ;  and  I  shall 
certainly  congratulate  him  upon  possessing  the  most 
impertinent  valet,  or  steward,  whichever  Mr.  Burton 
calls  himself,  I  ever  met  with.' 

"  Burton  said,  in  spite  of  all  this  bravado,  he  knew 
well  that  the  wretch  had  no  intention  of  calling ;  but 
his  mind  was  made  up,  if  he  did,  how  to  act.', 

"  Not  a  word  passed  between  the  countess  and  my 
husband ;  he  handed  the  child  into  the  carriage  to  the 
nurse,  and  then  came  home,  melancholy  enough,  as  he 
said,  to  think  that  it  should  be  his  duty  to  break  up  all 
his  lord's  happiness,  by  telling  him  what  he  had  seen. 
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**  Determined,  however,  to  be  very  cautions,  he  began 
by  observing,  while  the  earl  was  dressing,  being  engaged 
out  to  a  dinner  party,  that  he  had  been  much  surprised 
at  seeing  Captain  Beauchamp  Paget  had  arrived  from 
Italy. 

" '  You  are  surprised,  I  suppose.  Burton,  that  he 
does  not  come  here,'  said  the  earl,  who  was  used  to 
talk  to  Burton  quite  familiarly ;  '  but  the  fact  is,  I  have 
taken  care  to  let  him  know  my  doors  would  be  closed 
agamst  him.' 

"  Burton  did  not  know  whi|t  to  say  to  this ;  he  was 
afraid  of  going  too  hi  at, once,  and  yet  he  knew  he 
ought  not  to  keep  secret  what  he'd  seen.  However, 
before  he  could  make  up  his  mind,  a  note  was  brought 
to  the  earl,  something  of  consequence,  that  took  up  all 
his  attention ;  and  so  Burton  thought  he  would  put  oiF 
what  he  had  to  say  till  his  lordship  should  be  going 
to  bed,  at  night. 

**  The  countess  was  engaged,  that  night,  to  go  with 
a  party  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre;  and,  accordingly, 
there  would  be  plenty  of  time.  Burton  thought,  to  tell 
his  story  before  she  came  home. 

*'  Wdlj  my  dear,  the  earl  came  home,  as  usual,  early 
from  his  party ;  and  then  Burton  summoned  up  courage 
to  say  that  he  hoped  his  lordship  wouldn't  take  it 
amiss  what  he  had  done,  as  he  only  did  it  out  of 
regard  to  his  (the  earl's)  honour. 

*'  So  then  he  told  all  about  seeing  the  captain  with 
his  lady,  and  how  he  had  acted. 

'*  The  poor  earl  was  thunderstruck ;  for,  it  seemed, 
my  lady  had  been  so  hypocritical  as  to  pretend  quite 
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to  Wippmwe  of  the  esd's  resobtion^  not  to  invite  Iier 
dissipated  cousin  to  the  hovse. 

'' '  I  will  not  see  her,  to-night,  Baiton/  said  he ; 
'  so,  if  she  inqniies  when  she  returns,  say  I  have  gone 
to  bed  indisposed.  I  will  consult  my  pillow,  before  I 
rew>lve  how  to  act;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  trust  to 
you.  Burton,  not  to  mention  to  any  one  what  you  have 


*^  Burton,  of  course,  promised  he  would  not ;  but  he 
could  have  told  the  earl  that  it  would  be  little  use  his 
holding  his  tongue,  when  ev^y  servant  in  the  house 
was  already  talking  of  their  lady's  imprudence, 

*^  Well,  the  earl  went  to  bed ;  and,  of  course.  Burton 
didn't  stay  up  long,  for  it  wasn^  his  place  to  'Sit  up  for 
his  lady.  But,  I  should  have  told  you  before  that  Lady 
Melverley's  maid  had  gone  away  that  morning,  having 
quarrelled,  as  she  pretended,  with  her  lady.  And, 
indeed,  it  seemed  nothing  wonderfol  that  the  countess 
should  discharge  her,  for  such  a  bold,  piesaming,  inso- 
lent creature  could  scarcelj  be  found  in  London  as  she 
was ;  and  Burton  said  his  only  surprise  was,  that  she 
left  without  betraying  any  of  the  secrets  that  he  knew 
she  was  trusted  with :  however^  tliat  was  all  explained 
after. 

''Well,  to  go  on  with  my  story,  one  of  the  upper 
housemaids  had  helped  the  countess  to  dress  for  die 
theatxe,  that  night,  and  she  was  ordered  to  sit  up  for 
her  ladyriup,  in  h»  dressing-room. 

'^  Poor  Hannah !  I  shall  never  forget  her.  She  told 
me  afterwards  that  she  tried  to  keep  herself  awake 
after  twelve  o'clock  was. passed— «nd  the  house  was  all 
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quiet — ^first  with  one  thing,  and  then  the  other ;  bat  it 
was  all  in  vain.  She  had  been  very  hard  at  work,  in 
the  day ;  and  96  when  she  did  ftU  asleep  in  the  large 
arm  chair,  nothing  hardly  eonld  have  roused  her* 
Never  was  any  poor  creature  so  startled,  she  said,  as 
she  was  when  she  awoke,  to  see  the  sun  shining  through 
the  window-curtains,  and  see  by  the  timepiece  on  the 
table  that  it  was  seven  o'clock,  whidi  was  her  usual 
time  of  getting  up  in  the  morning. 

'^  Her  first  thought  was  that  her  lady  had  undressed 
herself  and  gone  to  bed,  without  waking  her ;  and  she 
said  she  felt  her  cheeks  grow  as  red  as  fire  with  shame 
and  vexation,  because  she  had  fully  hoped  and  expected 
that,  by  pleasing  the  countess  by  her  cleverness  and 
attention,  she  should  be  promoted  to  be  lady's  maid 
herself;  but,  after  looking  round  her  a  minute,  she 
found  everything  just  as  it  was  the  night  before :  and 
so  then  she  stole  on  tiptoes  to  the  bedchamber,  and 
peeped  through  the  keyhole ;  and,  smre  enough,  the 
bed  had  never  been  slept  in.  So  she  bustled  about, 
and  put  her  cap  to  rights,  expecting  every  instant  to 
hear  her  lady  at  the  door;  but  another  half  hour 
passed,  and  then  she  thought  proper  to  venture  down 
stairs,  and  see  who  was  up,  and  hear  whether  any 
message  had  been  received  from  her  lady,  that  she  was 
not  coming  home,  or  anything.  But,  no;  the  porter 
had  not  heard  a  word;  the  carriage  had  been  sent 
home  from  the  theatre,  because  Lady  Melverley  in- 
tended to  sup  with  her  friends,  and  they  would  see  her 
home;  and  that  was  all  he  knew,  for  he  had  been 
asleep,  too,  all  night,  in  his  great  leather  chair,  by  the 
hall  fire. 

29.  4  R 
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''Well,  they  were  yet  talking,  when  Burton  came 
into  the  hall,  being  just  risen;  and  the  moment  he 
heard  vhat  they  were  conferring  about,  his  mind  mis^ 
gave  him,  as  he  said,  that  something  was  wrong. 

''What  to  do  he  didn't  know;  but  jnst  at  thai 
minute  the  eaii*s  bell  rang. 

"  '  What  time  did  your  lady  return,  last  night,  Bar« 
ton?'  he  demanded.  'I  never  heard  her;  and  yet  I 
could  have  sworn  that  I  have  never  slept  the  whde 
night.  I  have  been  thinking,  indeed,  of  what  yon  told 
me  last  night ;  and  I  have  come  to  the  resolution  that 

the  wisest  plan  will  be but  what's  the  matter. 

Burton,  my  good  fellow — ^you  look  agitated  and  per- 
plexed V  .     . 

"'My  lady,  your  lordship— my  lady  has  not  been 
at  home  at  all  since  yesterday  evening.' 

"  Out  of  bed  started  the  earl ;  and.  Burton  said,  he 
could  scarcely  stand  to  get  his  clothes  on. 

" '  Quick,  Burton ;  my  great  coat/  were  the  first 
words  he  uttered. 

"  '  Wont  yonr  lordship  be  pleased  to  have  the  horses 
put  lo  the  carriage  ?'  said  Burton ;  for,  he  said,  he  was 
frightened  at  the  thoughts  of  the  earl  going  out  alone, 
in  the  state  he  was  in. 

"  '  No,  no  carriage,'  he  replied.  '  And  yet  yon  are 
right.  Burton ;  you  are  right :  it  will  look  better,  if,  as 
God  grants  there  is  nothing  more  than  folly  in  the 
case.' 

"  Burton  knew  what  he  meant  was,  that  if  she  had 
been  induced  by  some  of  her  dissipated  companions  to 
stay  till  that  time  in  the  morning,  it  would  save  ap- 
pearances  to  have  the  carriage,  as  if  he  had  merely 
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caHed  to  take  her  up ;  but.  Lord  bless  yoa !  shie  baJ 
never  been  near  Mrs.  Collompton's,  where,  she  saidy 
she  was  going  to  sap;  nor  had  she  staid  with  them 
more  than  half  an  hoor  at  the  theatre,  bat,  under 
pretence  of  indisposition,  had  left  them,  to  go,  as  she 
saidy  home. 

''Never  was  seen  such  a  distressed  house.  Burton 
aaid,  as  theirs  now  was.  The  earl  was  at  first  raving; 
and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  constant  watch  Burtoii 
kept  over  him,  and  his  taking  care  that  no  instruments 
of  destruction  should  be  left  in  his  way,  he  would 
certainly  have  put  an  end  to  his  life,  or  have  done  some 
mischief  to  those  about  him ;  for  he  was  as  completely 
insane  as  ever  any  lunatic  that  was  shut  up  in  Bedlam. 

''This  lasted  for  nearly  three  weeks,  and  all  this 
time  not  a  word  was  heard  of  the  countess,  except  that 
Burton  ascertained  that  she  had  left  London  in  a 
travelling  equipage  with  the  captain,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed they  were  gone  to  the  continent. 

"  At  length  the  earl  began  to  grow  more  rational  and 
composed ;  and  almost  the  first  proof  he  gave  that  he 
was  coming  to  his  perfect  senses,  was  his  asking  to  see 
his  diild — ^his  poor  deserted  boy,  he  called  him,  as  he 
wept  over  him. 

"Burton  declared  he  never  was  so  hurt  in  his  life 
as  to  see  the  earl  shed  tears ;  for  he  was  such  a  stem 
man,  that  they  seemed  unnatural  like  to  see  him :  how- 
ever, it  appeared  they  did  him  good,  for  he  became 
quite  calm  and  composed  afterwards,  though  he  never 
got  rid  of  his  melancholy  from  tbat  ddy  to  this.  I 
never  saw  him  smile,  indeed,  sinc0 ;  nor  I  don't  think 
any  one  ever  did,  except  it  is  a  bitter  kind  of  smil^ 
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that  means  anything  but  mirth.  But,  let  me  see,  whal 
was  I  telling  you  ?  Oh,  about  the  child.  Well,  from 
that  time  his  whole  thoughts  seamed  fixed  on  the  bojr. 

'*  ^  Thank  God,  he  t«  a  boy,*  he  used  to  say  to  Bur- 
ton ;  '  for  if  it  bed  been  one  of  the  other  sex,  I  should 
have  hated  the  child.' 

''He  used  to  sit  for  hours.  Burton  has  told  me, 
watching  the  child,  and  seeming  to  forget  ev^thing 
else  on  the  feice  of  the  earth. 

''  All  this  time  he  would  never  see  or  correspond  with 
her  mother  and  sisters;  for,  I  think,  he  considered 
they  were  to  blame  in  concealing  fixmi  him  so  much 
as  they  had  done.        ^ 

''Well,  at  last  it  was  discovered  that  Lady  MeU 
vexley  and  her  wicked  companion  were  living  together 
abroad — in  Switzerland,  I  think  it  was:  and  so  then 
the  earl  immediately  set  off  after  them,  intending,  no 
doubt,  to  challenge  the  man  that  had  destroyed  his 
happiness,  and  brought  such  disgrace  upon  his  name; 
but  the  captain,  it  seemed,  got  in£Drmation  of  his 
looming,  and,  like  a  coward  as  he  was,  he  got  out  of 
his  way. 

''  For  five  years  the  earl  continued  travelling  abroad, 
expecting  some  time  or  other  to  meet  with  him;  but 
80  it  happened,  that  though  he  often  heard  of  them, 
and  was  often  in  their  very  track,  he  never  .could  come 
up  with  them.  I  suppose  by  this  time  his  fiery  rage 
got  pretty  well  cooled  down,  and  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land. I  should  have  told  you,  though^  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  getting  a  divorce  fix)m  his  lady ;  and  now, 
at  he  told  BuftoU,  he  had  nothing  lefl  to  occupy  his 
thoughts  but  the  boy,  whom  he  had  not  seen  all  the 
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five  years  that  he  had  been  on  the  continent^  and  who 
was  now  grown  a  fine  boy^  between  seven  and  eight 
yeats  old^  and  was  under  the  oare  of  a  clergyman  and 
his  wife^  distant  relations  of  his  lordship. 

'' '  Nev^/  said  Barton^  '  shall  I  forget  the  earPtf 
looks  when  the  boy,  who  had  been  taught  to  expect 
his  arrival,  came  mnning  down  the  gravel-walk  in  fironl 
of  the  house  to  meet  him.' 

'* '  Papa^'  said  the  boy,  holding  out  his  hand,  with  A 
pretty,  graceful  attitude--' papa,  you  are  wekxMne  to 
Eogland/ 

**  The  earl  sank  back  in  the  comer  of  the  carriage. 

'^  *  Is  this  my  child.  Burton  V  said  he.  *  Look  at 
him  I  Does  be  resemble  me?  Tell  me!'  and  he 
grasped  Burton's  arm  with  such  force  as  to  make  him 
ready  to  cry  out.    *  Who  is  that  boy  like  V 

'* '  He  is  very  like  the  countess^-his  mother,  I  should 
have  said,  my  lord,'  said  Burton,  though  he  knew  very 
well  what  his  lordship  meant;  for,  he  said,  never  in 
his  life  did  he  see  such  a  striking  likeness  as  between 
the  boy  and  Captain  Beauchamp:  his  evuy  look  and 
featare  were  his,  and  just  the  same  bold  confidence 
in  his  manner  of  carrying  himnelf  and  of  speaking. 

'^ '  It  is  &l8e !'  exclaimed  the  earl,  with  great  via* 
lence.  'There  is  not  a  single  trace  there  of  the 
adulteress;  but  of  him — of  him  -—-^  oh,  God,  how 
have  I  been  deceived! — ^bow  have  I  deceived  myself! 
My  last  hope  is  gone !' 

*' Burton  did  not  dare  say  a  word  in  contradiction; 
but  he  begged  of  the  earl  to  recollect  himself,  and  not 
Sttffor  the  clergyman  and  his  wife,  who  were  now  coming 
forward  to  meet  him,  to  see  that  he  was  so  discomposed. 
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''  The  earl  acknowledged  Burton  was  right. 

''  *  Yet,  how  can  I  ever  look  apon  that  child 
•hnddering !'  he  exclaimed.  '  And  he  mnst  be  the  heir 
to  my  estate,  too  ! — ^the  spurious  issue  of  the  villain 
who  now  laughs  at  me,  and  hugs  himself  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  o&pring  of  his  guilt  is un- 
natural wretch  I  why  did  she  not  take  his  child  with 
her,  and  at  once  open  my  eyes  to  the  tmtih,  that  it  had 
DO  right  to  call  me  fiither !' 

"  Never,  perhaps,  even  in  the  first  discovery  of  the 
countess*  guilt,  had  the  earl  suffered  so  severely  as  now. 
He  never  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  child  without  be- 
traying disgust  and  abhorrence ;  and  the  boy,  not  find- 
ing himself  treated  with  the  kindness  he  expected,  socm 
earned  to  dislike  his  supposed  fiither  as  much  as  he 
did  him. 

^  ''The  earl  did  not  remain  long,  however,  in  this 
miserable  constraint ;  but  having  settled  that  the  child 
should  remain  under  the  care  of  the  clej^man,  Bir. 
Murray,  he  left  the  country  again,  and  from  that  time 
till  my  poor  Burton  died,  the  son  and  his  supposed 
fiither  had  never  met.  Burton,  however,  had  seen  him, 
and  he  declared,  that  there  needed  no  other  confirma- 
tion than  his  looks  and  the  tone  of  bis  voice,  to  tell 
whose  son  he  really  was." 

.^  ''And  is  the  countess  still  living?*'  inquired  Grace, 
who  had  listened  with  the  deepest  interest  to  this 
circumlocutory  narrative. 

"Yes,  the  captain  married  her  after  the  divorce, 
and  they  lived  together  for  a  time  in  great  splendour,** 
returned  Mrs.  Burton;  "and  the  earl  was  still  more 
set  against  his  son^  as  he  was  obliged  to  call  him,  by 
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hearing  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  associating  with 
them.  It  had  altogether,  indeed,  such  an  eifect  upon 
my  lord,  that  it  is  doubtfnl  even  now  whether  he  is 
perfectly  in  his  senses.  Often  and  often  he  has  left 
his  home,  without  even  a  single  servant — since  poor 
Burton  died,  he  has  never  trusted  and  confided  in  any 
one  as  he  did  in  him — and  no  living  creature  has 
known  where  he  has  gone,  or  what  has  become  of  him, 
for  weeks  and  months  together ;  but  Mrs.  Beauchamp, 
as  she  is  called  now,  is  sadly  fallen  of  late,  the  captain 
died  wretchedly  poor,  for  he  was  a  regular  gambler, 
and  the  greatest  profligate  that  ever  existed,  and  often 
enough,  I  dare  say,  she  has  repented  that  she  gave  up 
title,  and  wealth,  and  character,  for  one  who,  according 
to  all  accounts,  never  tried  to  make  her  amends  for 
these  sacrifices.'' 


CHAPTER    XXXIV 

"  Tet  I  cone  thee  not  in  stdneat^ 
Still  I  feel  how  dear  tboa  wert ; 
Ob,  I  ooold  not,  e'en  in  madnesi, ' 
Doom  thee  to  thy  just  desert.  . 

Tee,  tie  naeleit  to  opbnid  thee 
With  thy  pact  or  preeeot  state ; 
MThat  thon  wait,  my  fancy  made  the»— 
What  thoa  art,  I  know  too  late/' 

Bvaoir. 

Notwithstanding  the  Earl  of  Melverlej's  persevering 
and  incessant  endeavours  to  discover  the  retreat  of  the 
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jhapless  Mana,  three  months  peesed  o?er  without  theor 
beiog  rewarded  with  saooeas. 

DttxiDg  these  three  months^  Grace  had  remaiiied 
aa  inmate  of  Mrs.  Burton's,  and  disagreeable  as  that 
residenoe  had  in  the  first  inataace  been,  she  filt  too 
gratefol  fiar  the  earl's  kind  intentions  m  placing  her 
there,  to  snffisr  him  to  think  that  she  waa  not  per* 
lectly  contented. 

Mild  and  nnassnming,  indeed,  as  Grace  really  was, 
she  had,  by  the  mere  exertion  of  good  sense,  and  the 
assumption  of  a  little  spirit,  succeeded  in  making  hsr 
situation  fax  more  comfortable  than  it  had  at  first 
promised. 

The  uttnily  boys,  who  had  so  tonneated  Aenr  yields 
ing  mother,  and  every  one  else  with  whom  they  came 
in  contact,  were,  in  compliance  with  Grace's  persaa* 
sions,  sent  to  school ;  the  little  girb,  who  were  reaUy 
good  tempered  and  docile,  Grrace  took  upon  herself  to 
manage  and  instruct.  Her  personal  exertions  and 
example,  too,  introduced  comparative  regularity  and 
industry  into  the  habits  of  the  fiimily,  and  Mrs.  Burton 
herself  acknowledged,  that  even  independent  of  the 
handsome  sum  which  she  received  for  her  board,  the 
earl's  introduction  of  Miss  Woodford,  had  been  a  real 
blessing  to  her. 

But  Grace,  though  thus  endearing  herself  to,  and 
conferring  happiness  on  all  with  whom  she  was  con- 
nected, was  still  fieur  from  happy  or  even  comfortable 
herself.  The  past  still  presented  nothing  but  melan- 
choly images ;  the  future  was  shrouded  in  uncertainty, 
and  even  in  her  present  situation,  she  felt  there  was 
nothing  permanent  on  which  she  could  rest,  nothing 
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-but  what  caprice  or  some  other  motive,  on  the  part  of 
her  benefactor,  might  in  an  instant  deprive  her  of. 

Of  Belgrave  Mansel,  she  had  never,  from  the  time 
of  her  leaving  Bath,  heard  the  slightest  intelligence, 
and  often,  in  the  many  solitary  hours  she  spent  in  her 
own  apartment,  did  she  sit  lost  in  melancholy  retro- 
spection of  the  events  which  had  separated  them,  as  it 
appeared,  for  ever,  and  wondering  if  indeed  he  were 
still  living,  whether  he  ever  thought  of  her,  or  whether 
aome  new  attachment  had  banished  all  remembrance  of 
her  from  his  mind. 

'^  If  I  knew  that  he  was  happy,"  she  would  say,  with 
«  deep  sigh,  'Mf  I  could  see  him  restored  to  his  home, 
his  diaiacter  re-established,  and  his  happiness  secured 
by  an  union  with  one  who  knew  how  to  value  his 
wortb>  I  could,  yes,  I  think  I  could  be  content  to  know 
that  he  had  forgotten  that  such  a  person  as  Grace 
had  ousted." 

The  flood  of  tears  which  generally  followed  this 
heroic  declaration,  however,  proved  that  Grace  over*> 
valued  her  own  resolution,  and  she  was  obliged  to  fly 
to  active  employment  to  dissipate  the  melancholy  which 
these  reminiscences  occasioned. 

From  the  period  when  she  had  suflSered  such  uneasi- 
ness from  the  consequences  of  their  visit  to  the  theatre^ 
Grace  had  stedfastly  declined  eixtering  into  any 
similar  gaieties  with  Mrs.  Burton  and  her  daughter; 
and,  indeed,  for  a  considerable  period,  had  confined 
herself  almost  entirely  to  the  house,  from  an  ^ypre- 
hension  of  encountering  Lord  Frederick,  whom  she  had 
so  many  reasons  to  avoid. 

He  had,  however,  now,  again  quitted  London,  tot 

29.  4  s 
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Harvey,  who  hdd  diligently  ctiltivated  bis  acqoaint^ic^ 
wfth  Miss  Lavinia,  from  the  time  he  had  met  her  at 
the  theatre,  had  taken  his  lea^e,  and  did  not  expect 
to  retnm,  he  said,  nntil  the  following  sammer. 

Relieved,  therefore,  of  all  fear  on  that  hettd,  Grace 
occasionally  indtiTged  herself  And  her  two  little  graleliil 
pupils,  with  a  ramble  m  Hyde  Park,  at  those  honri 
when  it  is  considered  unfashionable,  and  therefore,  was 
neariy  empty. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  she  had  snffinvd  the 
children  to  run  on  a  considerable  distance  before  her, 
and  was  herself  carelessly  sauntering^  ftlong^,  when  they 
came  running  back,  both  in  one  breath  entreating  bei^ 
to  give  them  some  half-pence,  of  which  they  had  made 
her  the  treasurer,  that  they  might  relieve  a  poor  woman 
with  a  little  baby  in  her  arms,  who  was  sitting  on  the 
grass,  and  looked  so  thin,  and  so  pale,  they  said,  thai 
they  were  sure  she  wanted  relief  very  badly.- 

Pleased  to  find  that  her  lessons  inculcating  pity  and 
benevolence  had  not  been  unheeded  by  the  children, 
Grace  readily  gave  them  what  they  required,  and 
Adding  to  it  sirpence  of  her  owil.  suffered  them  to 
scamper  off  with  it,  to  cany  it  to  the  poor  erdature^ 
whom  she  could  just  dij^cem  sitting  in  a  disconsolate 
Attitude  at  some  distance  from  the  path. 

She  does  not  look  as  if  she  sat  there  to  beg,  thought 
Grace,  for  there  ar^  few  who  would  se^  her  even  there, 
^nd  with  some  slight  apprehension  that  the  children 
might,  in  their  charitable  zeal,  perhaps,  hurt  the 
feelings  of  the  young  woman,  who,  though  poor  and* 
dejected,  might  be  above  receiving  alms,  she  hurried 
her  pace  to  overtake  them. 
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It  WM  too  late,  bowe\rer,  lor.  she. saw  them  both 
approach  the  object  of  their  compassion,  to  whom  they 
ddmidly  offsred  their  little  alma. 
•-  Grace  saw  her  start  and  raise  her  eyesp  as  If  to 
thank  them,  and  then  clasping  her  child  closer  to  her 
Imaet;  she  seemed  to  giye  way  to  a  burst  of  agony, 
r  *^  The  pomr  woman  is  crying  ao,  M ias  Woodford," 
said  Louisa,  the  elder,  as  they  turned  back  U>  meet 
}ier ;  ''and  she  couldn't  speak  a  word  when  we  .gave 
htk the iponey.  Oh,  poor  thing,  I  emiK)  sorry  foi  he^^ 
and  the  baby  is  eo  ihin  and  pale." 

^'Harii{  hush!"  said  Grace,  for  they  were,  now 
-ckse  to  her,  and  she  feared  their  remarks  might 
distreat  the  poor  creature,  whom  she  approached  t^nd 
addressed  with  the  utmost  gentleness. 

Scaccely,  however,  had  she  uttered  the  first  w(«ds 
of  4he  inquiry  she  was  about  to  make,  when  the  young 
woman  started  and  uttered  a  faint  scream.  . 

^'  Grace— Maria— my  sister—  my  poor  sister,"  broke 
siauiltaneously  from  them,  and  in  an  instant  they  were 
iocked  in  eadi  other^s  arms,  fin:  Grace  had  instaptly 
thrown  herself  by  her.  sister,  who  was  unable,  ^sm 
weakness  and  .agitation,  to  rise. 

It  was  long  before  either  of  them  oould  give  utter- 
jnoe  io  a  coherent  sentence ;  but  the  frightened  looks 
4if  the  two  little  Burtons,  and  the  curious  st^re  sod 
observaikms  of  several  persons  who  had  stopped  to 
ioek  at,  without  comprdiendiog  the  affecting  scene^  at 
length,  recalled  Grace  to  something  like  composure, 
and  reminded  her  of  the  necessity  of  making  an  effort 
to  remove  her  sister  at  once  ft«m  her  present  situation. 

^  You  must  come  home  with  me,  dear  Maria>"  she 
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whispered,  <'  It  is  not  very  far,  yoo  can  lean  on  ine, 
and » 

'*  I  will  carry  the  baby.  Do  let  me  cany  it,  Miai 
Woodford  ?  I  will  be  very  careful/'  exdaimed  both  tha 
little  girls  in  a  breath. 

Grace  placed  the  infimt  in  the  arms  of  fiie  ddasi 
girl,  and  then  ttideavaaied  to  lift  her  sister  from  Ilia 
groond. 

''I  cannot  go,  Grace,  till  William  comes,*'  said 
Maria,  seeming  suddenly  to  recollect  herself,  **  he  has 
inromised  to  come  here  to  me,  and  — — •'' 

**  William !— what  William  ?  Who  do  yon  mean,  my 
dear  Maria  V*  demanded  Grace,  who,  from  her  sister^s 
look  and  manner,  bdieved  that  her  mind  was  wander* 

ing. 
''I  mean  William  Man8el/^  she  r^ied,   loolung 

down,    ''  Oh,  Grace/'  and  she  bmst  into  tears,  ^  hew 

hard  it  is  for  me*  to  be  depending  on  one  I  used  so 

emelly,  ibr  even  a  mproel  of  bread ;  and  yet,  but  ftr 

him  I  must  have  perished,  and  my  poor  child^  too; 

and  now,  I'm  afhod  even  that  last  stay  is  gone,  fiir 

poor  William  has  exhaosted  every  thing,  and  sinee 

yesterday,  neither  he  or  I  have  bad  a  morsel  to  eat»" 

Grace  clasped  her  hands  in  agony. 

''What  shaU  I  do  T  she  exdaimed.  ''Yon  will, 
indeed,  perish,  if  yon  remain  h&te  long.  Where  is 
Wffliam  gone  ?  and  why  did  he  leave  you  here  T' 

*' Because  I  had  no  place  to  go  to,"  tetomed  the 
poor  girl,  in  a  disconsolate  tone.  ^'They  would  not 
sufii^  me  to  sleep  in  the  room  he  had  taken  finr  rae« 
last  night,  because  he  could  not  get  the  money  to  pay 
tiiem  for  the  last  week,  and  we  have  walked  about  all 
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nighty  until  I  am  so  weary^  that  I  fdt  as  if  I  could  lay 
down  and  die  here,  after  he  left  me.  I  do  not  know 
where  he  is  gone/'  she  continued^  looking  wildly  round 
her ;  '*  hut  he  told  me  he  would  bring  me  relief,  if  it 
cost  him  his  life.  Ah !"  she  exclaimed,  uttering  a  fiont 
scream  of  joy,  "  there  he  comes,  look  hew  he  is  hurry* 
ing,  though  he  is  so  ill^  and  so  wei^,  that  be  can 
scarcely  walk." 

Grace  looked  in  the  dnrection  her  sister's  eyes  had 
taken,  and  all  doubts  of  her  sanity  vaulted,  for  it  waa^ 
indeed,  William  Mansd,  who,  with  breathless  haste^ 
and  with  the  deepest  anxiety  and  eagerness  imprinted 
on  his  countenance,  was  making  towards  her. 

'*  I  have  brought  you  nourishment,  Maria,''  hd 
exclaimed,  sinking  down  quite  exhausted  on  the  grass, 
by  her  side,  and  at  the  same  time,  producing  a  smali 
loaf  and  a  bottle* 

^This  is  wine,"  he  continued,  eagerly  koldii^  it  to 
her  lips,  *^  I  thought  that  wonM  revive  you  more  thaai 
any  thing  else." 

*'  But  you  want  it  yourself,  WOliam ;  how  dreadfiiUy 
pale  yon  look.  Oh,  you  are  killing  yonrsdf,  and  for 
me,  too,  for  one  so  unworthy  of  your  kindness  — — " 
and  Maria  leant  upon  his  shoulder,  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

'*  No,  no,  I  am  well,  quite  well :  eat,  pray  eat,  Maria. 
Ofal  how  long  the  time  has  seemed  since  I  left  you, and 
what  dreadful  thoughts  have  come  into  my  mind  I" 
exclaimed  William. 

At  this  moment  he  raised  his  eyes  casually  to  Grace, 
who,  unable  to  speak,  had  been  attentively  regarding 
this  affecting  scene. 

Until  then,  he  had  appeared  totally  unconscious  that 
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aay  pne  wa$  preaent  hmi  the  object  of  hia   intense' 
anxiety,  but  at  the  ai^t  of  Grace's  pale  and  agitated' 
featares»  a  ftuah  of  deep  cmsxmm  aoJOfiised  hie  brow. 
./'J  did  not  expect  to  meet  you  here/'  he  obseired, 
vith  peculiar  emphaeis,  tutning  away  at  die  aame  titase 
with  a  look  of  oold  oontempt,  and  again  holding  the 
bottle  to  Maria'a  lips,  with  an  eatneat  entreaty  to  her 
not  to  apare  it,  for  it  would  do  her  good. 
;  '"^Take  it,  Maria/  that  you  may  gain  strength  to 
leave  this  humiliating  acene/'  he  continued  in  a  Icwief 
voice.    '^  I  have  got  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  retiim 
to  your  lodging,  for  the  present,  at  least;  and  we  witt 
trust  in  God  for  the  future,  he  has  not  deserted  na  in 

tUs  our  bittereat  fixtremity  and .'' 

'^WiUiam#  dear  Williani,  what  is  this  mismider^ 
Standing  on  your  part  towards  me  V*  kitenupted  Graced 
at  last  regaining  the  power  to  speak,  as  she  saw  him, 
after  wrapping  the  tbSn  shawl  which  had  £dlen  off  her 
sister'e  shoulders,  prepanng  to  aaaist  her  to  rise« 

*'  Misunderstanding !"  he  repeated,  turning  round 
end  fixing  his  hollow  eyes  upon  her  with  sternness. 
1*  No,  Gxaoe,  there  is  no  misunderstanding ;  yon  could 
not  have  misun^rstaod  ihe  motive  of  my  aj^licatiiRi 
to  yon<«-yon  could  not,  dated  not  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  it  was  for  myself  I  appealed  to  your  humaidty. 
No ;  not  to  save  my  eodsteBoe  would  I  have  consented 
to  JKoept  from  your  hands  -^ —  Well,  well,  it  ia  no 
matter  now,  she  for  whose  sake  I  stooped  to  sdicit 

from  yon  ■ ** 

**  Yoa  aie  oondenning  me  without  resBon,  WiOiam,'* 
interrupted  Grace;  ^' never,  until  this  moment,  have  I 
heaid  oS  your  applying  to  me ;  but  this  is  not  a  place 
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to  enter  into  explanatioQS,  Is  it  fiur  to  the  place  you 
spoke  of  ?  or,  will  it  not  be  better  that  yoa  should  go 
Jiome  with  me  ?  You  can  have  no  great  indnoem^it:, 
I  suspect,  to  return  to  a  habitation  when  you  have 
been  treated  with  such  barbarity." 

''  Maria,  of  coarse,  can  do  as  she  pleases,"  he  re^- 
turned,  coldly ;  ^*  and,  indeed,  I  should,  perhaps,  be 
doing  wrong  to  advise  her  not  to  accept  your  invitation." 

''But  you  will  come,  too,  William?"  said  Maria, 
anxiously.  * 

"  Certainly  not,  Maria.  I  am  not  yet  fallen  so  low; 
that  I  can  consent  to  become  a  mere  dependant  on  yous 
sister's " 

'*  Not  upon  me,  William  ?"  hastily  interrupted  Orace/ 
unconscious  of  the  harsh  term  with  which  he  was  about 
to  conclude  the  sentence.  "  I  am,  indeed,"  she  added, 
'*  at  this  moment,  a  dependant  myself  upon  the  charitj 
of  one — the  most  noble  and  liberal  of  all  created- 
beings— <me  who  will  be  as  much  rejoiced  at  this  meet* 
ing  as  J  am.  When  I  tell  you,  Maria,  that  it  is  the 
Earl  of  Melverley,  the  same  .person  to  whom  you  were- 
indebted  for  — <— " 

"  The  earl  of  Melverley  I"  repeated  Wiliiam.  ''  That 
was  not  the  person  under  whose  protection — to  use- the 
phrase  which,  I  suppose,  will  suit  your  ears  the  best,' 
though  I  should  give  a  different  name  to  the  connec- 
tion: but,  certainly  that  was  not  the  title;  it  was  a 
Sir  George  somebody  with  whom  I  saw  you  in " 

'*  Good  heavens !  how  cruelly  have  you  miscon- 
stnied  my  situation  I"  interrupted  GErace,  bursting  into 
tears.  "  And  you,  too,  above  all,  William ;  from  jshom 
I  should  have  expected  the  utndbst  candour  and  charity  V* 
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.  *f  I  jadgedi  only  firom  what  I  was  told,  and  from  wfatt 
I  saw/'  leUirnad  William,  hastily ;  '^  but  even  aUowiog^ 
.-^which  God  grant — ^ttiat  your  situation  was  misrefoe- 
sentedy  and  that  yon  are  free  from  blame  on  that  head, 
what  excuse,  what  plea  can  you  offer  for  your  cruel 
indifference  to  your  sister's  situation,  your  unfeeling 
repulse  to  my  frenzied  aiqplication  to  you  on  her  behalf 
at  a  moment  when  she  needed  every  kindness  and 
attention?  I  have  thought  of  that  moment,  Grace, 
till  my  blood  has  run  cold,  and  my  head  turned  dissy; 
to  think  that  a  life  of  guilty  splendour  and  indulgence 
could  so  have  hardened  a  heart,  which  I  used  to  think 
the  kindiest  and  gentlest  that  nature  ever  formed.  But^ 
why  should  I  wonder  at  anything,  when  I  feel  how 
altered  I  am  myself,''  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  bittemesa. 

**  You  are  indeed  altered,  WiUiam,"  returned  Giaos^ 
with  mildness.  *'  Strangely  alt«ed  you  must  be,  whn 
you  could  thus  implicitly  believe  all  that  you  have  said 
now  respecting  me,  without  having  aeen  me,  and  heard 
from  my  own  lips  that  I  was  become  the  worthless 
wretch  you  represent  me.  Nothing  less  than  that, 
William — ^nothing  but  your  own  avowal  would  have 
convinced  me  that  you  were- base,  and  vile,  and  heart- 
less ;  and  I  should  have  thought  that  you  wouU  net 
haviB  condemned  me  without  equally  undeniable  evi* 
dence.  But  we  will  say  no  mqre  of  that,  now ;  I  shidi 
be  easily  able  to  convince  you  that  you  have,  wronged 
me,  hereafter ;  at  present,  let  us  only  think  of  getting 
to  some  place  of  shelter  r  that  is,  if  you  ^still  beligve 
my  home  to  be  one  which  it  would  be  disgraceful  to 
you  or  my  sister  to  enter." 

''  I  will  believe  that  it  is  not>  Grace ;  in  spite  of  my 
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fMm  aeittei,  I  wiU  believe  you/'  said  William^  after 
gMing  eameetly  in  her  fuse  fcr  a  few  eeoonde^  as  if  he 
kae^  that  he  could  uead^  in  that  eloquent  oonntenanee^ 
the  heart  of  which  it  was  the  index. 
.  '^  It  18  for  your  own  sake,  rather  than  mine,  I  wish 
joa  to  do  8d/'  replied  Grace^  with  calmness,  as  sh<i 
passed  her  arm  ardsnd  her  sister's  waist ;  and  leaning 
en  Wittiam  on  the  other  side,  Maiia  commenced  her 
slew  jonmey  to  the  gate  of  the  park,  from  which  Grace 
had  recdlleeted  they  could  take  a  hackney-coach  Ibr  tiie 
remainder  of  the  way. 


»s: 


K      »  • 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 


<• 


UyoQtochMlt 


The  story  U^ed ;  tnd  yoQ  mi|^  pbloly.  raid 

The  borning  chftneten:  thrinkiog^  shame  was  there-* • 

Beseeching  looks— painfbl  humility ; 

And  fiom  Iwr  Cmo  was  gone-^hope,  save  when  she 

QIaAoed  in  peHtioniag  beaoHy  to  the  sUa^- 

Seekiqg  relief  or  pankm,*' 

BltAV  CoftVWAU, 


h  was  many  hours  after  this  meetings  before 
Grace  or  her  sister  had  acquired  sufficient  calmness  to 
eater  iato  a  particular  account  of  what  had  passed 
doring'their  separation  Irom  each  other. 

The  death  of  her  mother,  which  Maria  had  heard 
of,  of  course,  from  the  earl,  whom  she  had  known, 
however,  only  by  the  name  of  Lovell,  and  as  the 

30.  4  T 
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piedical  iittetfdAiit  upon  her  daring  her  iBRt  lUnei^ 
«eeMed  now  fresh  reViyed  by  their  meeting ;  and  MarOy 
«wiih  bitter  tears^  bewailed  her  fate,  in  having  been 
absent  at  the  awfnl  period. 

:  It  was  iii  vain  that  Grace  assured  her,  over  and  over 
again,  that  hfit  mother  had  never  spoK^i  of  her  bof 
with  th^  kindest  afibction.  Conaeioos  how.  little  she 
had  deserved  it^  the  poor  girl  conld  not  believe  bat 
that  th^  itaother  whom  she  had  so  deceived  mnst  have 
thought  of  her  with  aversion^  and  spoken  of  her  with 
detestation. 

It  needed  bat  little,  however,  on  the  part  of  Grace, 
to  convince  William  that  she  had  been  most  grossly 
misrepresented ;  bat  her  feelings  could  scarcely  be 
described  when  she  learned  that,  previous  to  her  having 
seen  him  from  the  window,  William  had  discovered 
her  residence,  having  met  her  and  Mrs*  Freeman  in 
the  street,  and  followed  them  home. 

'<  Conscious  that  my  appearance  was  not  soeh  as 
could  confer  any  credit  on  females  dressed  as  you 
were."  he  continued,  sighing  heavily,  **  I  did  not  at- 
tempt  to  speak  to  you ;  and,  I  will  confess  to  you,  too, 
Grace,  that  I  was  not  much  prepossessed  in  favoor  of 
your  companion.  The  house,  too,  into  which  I  traced 
you,  was,  I  thought,  dubious;  and  the  result  ct  my 
inquiries  in  the  neighbourhood  confirmed  that  impres- 
sjlon. 

''  I  was  told  that  the  woman  who  kept  the  house  was 
of  infamous  character;  but  that,  having  been  threat- 
ened by  her  neighbours  with  punishment,  she  bad 
become  latterly  more  cautious,  and  now  kept  her  house 
comparatively  decent  and  quiet. 
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^  ^  she  has  got^  Kowever,  one  of  her  old  lodgers  back 
agaiD^  I  see/  observed  the  man  from  whom  I  leamt 
this;  'and  they  have  got^  too,  with  them  I  see,  a 
{iretty-looking^  iiuioeent  girl,  who^  I  stqppose^  they  have 
trepanned  into  their  snares.' 

.  ^^*l  need  not  tell  you,  Grace,  how  my  heart  bled  'at 
this  account ;  but  while  I  was  yetitaOking,  a  gentleman 
in  .a  curricle,  with  two  grooms,  drove  up  to  the  door 
of  your  residence,  which  was  immediately  o^qposite  the 
little  shop  in  which  J.  was  standing. 

*'  *  That  is  the  gentleman  who  is  the  present  snp^ 
porter  of  the  house,  I  believe,'  observed  the  man ;  '  at 
least,  I  do  not  see  any  other  visiter  theie,  though  I  do 
not  know  which  of  the  ladies  is*  under  his  protectiou, 
as  they  call  it,  for  he. takes  them  both  out  with  him  \ 
lor  myself,  I  diould  naturally  judge  it  is  the  young 
one,  only  my  wife  will  have  it  that  he  is  the  same 
person  that  used  to  be  here,  three  yeaiaago,  with  the 
ddest.' 

'' '  And  so  it  is,'  observed  the  wife,  who  had  heard 
our  conversation,  and  now  came. out  of  the  lictle  back 
loom.  '  I'll  take  my  oath,'  she  continued,  '  that  it  is 
the  same :  he  ia  a  Sir  Geoxge  somebody,  and  came  to 
a  great  fortune  about  that  time.  But  fiir  all  that, 
though,  I've  heard  from  the  woman  that  chares  iif  the 
house,  and  came  in  here  yesterday  for  hearthstone  and 
some  other  things,  that  it  is  the  youug  one  that  is  the 
favourite,  and  he  has  brought  her  up  from  Bath,  where 
they  say  she  has  got  very  reqiictable  friends.' 

"  How  could  I  doubt  after  this,  Grace  ?  I  left  the 
place  with  a  heavy  heart,*  but  I  dared  not  tell  Maria 
what  I  had  learned ;  for,  ia  the  midst  of  all  her  owir 
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•otvdwtj  it  liad  batrt  a  eMslwt  iiA^  of  i^Wnftri  and 
flooMlation  to  kfr^^thftt.  sIm  kiunr  dace,*  wbaMMe 
mighi  be  the  diffionltifUl  of  her  ciiciuii«ta9cei»  vodd 
umit  hvfe  aay  cstie'to  wpsmch  hefsdfj  or  to  fM 
that  she  had  deserved  to  siifir. 

< '  How  oftini  indeed,  httd  ahe  lepMehed  hmelf  vnlh 
Mt  httvtog  listened  to  Gcaea's  adyiee^with  not  hmdag 
followed  Qfaoe's  flsaaiple :  b«l  lo  ssfaim  to  my  alory. 

^'  WitUn  a  6w  dajaof  my  kafring  aeea  yon,  Maria 
was  taken  ill:  she  l»d  poDBviendy  given  lAA  to  Aai 
poorcMd.'^ 

William  eaet  down  his  eyes,and  for  a  moment  aras 
oiMdJe  to  ooQlMine  his  naRaUve. 

''The  difficttltisB  and  privations  she  hod  mt  that 
time  anffved  had  greafly  weakened  her,  and  aha  now 
waa  aeiaad  with  n  fever,  which  for  aoma  time  a(|iaared 
likdy  to  dose  the  scene  of  her  ttonUea. 

^  It  waa  wiifti  diffisdty  I  had  been  enabled  to  atmg^ 
on  till  tins  time,  but  I  had  now  exhausted,  as  1  be- 
lieved, every  tesooioa ;  and,  aha  I  I  Ibond  that  with  the 
means  of  paying  for  it,  had  vanished  all  the  compeeaion 
and  syaspathy  whieh  Aose  persons,  among  whom  we 
had  been  thnmn  had  hitherto  affsoted  towards  na^ 

**  Hour  alter  hoar.  I  sut  by  her  bedside^  withont  Ae 
means  of  alleviating  her  sn&ringa.  One  kind  cmatamt, 
indeed,  there  waa  in  the  honae,  who  took  charge  of  the 
child,  and  snflSered  it  to  shisiB  the .  noimshment  of  her 
own  little  one ;  but  ahe  was  nearly  as  poor  aa  ont-» 
adves,  or,  at  least,  she  had  nothing  to  spare  from  her 
ownfomily. 

*'  It  was  in  consequence  of  heir  repeated  inqairisa> 
whether  my  •^-^  whether  Maria  had  no  fomale  zdft- 
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nous  UnAg  in  IkokiixA,  Ihftt  I  at  ImI;  femod  thtf  despe- 
rate reflolution  of  applyiag  tojcm^  mtd  mdkmg  knoim 
btr  aJtwatkHii 

t  ''J  mote  a  Iwiriol,  ineolierait  aole^  ui  wkkk  I 
merely  stated  that  your  ifietto  ivm*  01^  probably  dyings 
and  in  great  dietress ;  and 'adding  to  it  hdr  addnes,  I 
sent  the  person  I  have  mentioned  with  it  td  the  hoose 
at  which  I  had  seen  yma :  hnt  imagine  my  feelings 
when  she  rstamed,  and  putting  <five  shiliinge  into  my 
hand,  tbU  me  that  tiie  lady  to  whokn  the  note  was 
addressed  had  read  it,  a^  said  she  was  Tery'  sorry, 
but  that  the  person  had  brought -all  her  tcoaUes  on 
herself,  aifd  th«t  was  all  tibat  she  (MSss  Woodford) 
ceold  do  (or  her." 

*J  And  eoold  yon,  did  yon  fosi  a  momeiit  belietre  tbit 
it  was  in  my  nature  to  net  to  ?"  6beery«d  GMce,  ia  a 
tone  of  gentle  reproach. 

«'  I  take  shame  to  myeelf  (bst  I  did  believe  it,*' 
returned  William r  ''but,  oh,  Giiuial  how  can  yon 
wonder  that  I  should  bdieve  anything,  after  aH  I  haTe 
Sttffved,  aH  that  I  hsm  Heenl 

"  There  was  a  tiiae,''  he  continaed,  rietng*  and  walk» 
tog  teroee  the  room  wUk  vrfiemeat  agilatson,  ^*  that  I 
would  have  staked  my  existeaee  on  your  sister^  V^^J 
mid  truth.  Even  when  she  treated  me  with  tfeom  and 
emdty;  I  atttibnted  it  ^  to  the  evil  eonnsele  and 
advice  of  her  mother.  I  believed  her  own  heart  to  be 
waU di^iosed,  and  free  from  guile  as  an  infimt's;  and 
fsty  you  see^  she^dsoeived  even  that  mother  and 
me  1  Oh,  me !  how  has  she  mined,  destroyed  me  far 
aver  I" 

'*  Do  not  say  so^  William,"  said  Gxaoe,  soothinfl^y ; 
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« joa  have  pardoned  her;  ehe  has  zepented,  bttteilf 
repented  of  her  errors,  and ** 


*^  Yes,  she  has  repented,  becaose  their  eonseqoenosi 

.have  proved  so  diflfeieat  to  what  she  anticipated,"  he 

exdmmedj  tenfing  with  a  look  of  almost  fiereeness  upon 

Grace ;  and  then,  hiding  his  feoe  with  his  hands,  he 

bunt  into  tears* 

**  Grace,"  he  resumed,  after  a  few  moments'  silence^ 
^<  I  am  a  miserable,  unhappy  wretch  I  I  cannot  exist 
without  your  sister,  and  yet  with  her  I  am  wretched ; 
for  never  can  I  forget  that  she  voluntarily  deserted  me; 
that  she  has  been ^*' 

^^Hushl  she  will  hear  you,"  interrupted  Grace. 
Maria  was  sleeping,  overcome  with  iatigue  and  exhauS'' 
tion,  on  a  temporary  bed  which  Mrs.  Burton,  with 
ready  kindness,  had  made  np  on  some  chairs,  in  the 
back  parlour. 

*'  Ah,  she  knows  biit  tbo  ^ell  what  are  my  foelinga," 
returned  William,  sighing  deeply^  *'  but  what  were  wt 
speaking  of,  Grace.  Oh,  I  know,  but  I  have  litHa 
more  to  say  on  that  subject,  it  was  your  sumpoaed 
cruelty  and  apathy  towards  your  sister;  but  tell  me, 
Grace,  what  could  be  the  motive  <tf  thai  woman  foK 
preventing  my  lett!Br  reaching  you,  as  it  is  now  evidnt 
she  did." 

Grace  replied,  by  as  briefly  as  possible  detailing  the 
circumstances  of  her  connection  with  Mrs.  Freemani 
and  the  manner  in  which,  the  latter  had  {neviously 
acted  in  intercepting  the  letters  which  .had  beeq 
addressed  to  her  (Grace),  firom  the  earl. 

'^  Probably,"  she  continued,  ''  she  was  fearful,  that 
if  I  saw  my  sister,  her  unwarrantable  oopduct  might  be 
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t^  alid  at  all  events^  I  suppose  she  was  anxious 
to  keep  me  entirely  in  her  own  power;  but  now^ 
William,  that  this  matter  is  perfectly  explained^  for  I 
am  sufe  you  do  not  doubt  me,  and  if  yon  do,  yon  will 
not  when  yon  see  my  kind  benefactor^  and  hear  from 

him » 

:    Williaim  would  have  spoken^  but  she  gently  prevented 

iiim. 

1  '^*  WeU,  weir,  we  will  say  no  more  on  that  head,  now, 

.Wflltam,  what  I  am  anxious  to  hear  is,  by  what  means 

you  and  Maria  met^  and  how,  indeed,  you* came  to  be 

in  London  at  all." 

^'I  will  tell  yon  then,  candidly,  Grace,  the  whole 
story,"  he  replied.  **  You  cannot  but  believe  that  I 
was  distracted,  when  I  first  learned  yon  had  quitted 
Llan«-— ^ ;  for  some  time,  indeed,  I  was  totally  unaUe 
to  attend  to  business ;  but  the  remonstrances  of  my 
uncle  Meredith^  and  the  jeers  of  my  companions,  who 
eimld  have  little  sympathy  with  my  feelings,  at  length, 
nmsed  me.  I  tried  to  forget  her,  and  sometimes,  too, 
I  tried  to  believe  that  some  unforeseen  circumstance 
would  restore  her  to  me  again,  and  that  we  should  yet 
be  happy  together*  In  this  manner;  six  months  passed 
away ;  I  got  well,  as  to  health,  though  my  mind  was 
still  wretched  and  unsettled,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  it  became  worse,  for  my  uncle,  having  given*  up 
all  hopes  of  seeing  Belgrave  return,  had  become  very 
anxious  that  I  should  marry,  and  settle  in  the  farm. 

'^ '  It  was  no  use,'  he  said, '  to  think  of  managing  a 
farm  without  a  wife ;'  and  then,  he  would  point  out 
two  or  three  of  our  old  associates,  who  he  considered 
would  make  good  wives,  and  were  suitable  for  me. 
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^  Onr  dispoftes  on  this  head,  bectme  at  Iiist  MtiooB, 
for  be  siupected,  all  aloog^  vhat  weve  my  seal  feelings ; 
and  I  need  not  tell  yon,  Grace,  that  fhett  were  other 
TDotives  besides  your  sister's  ooudnct  to  me,  diat  made 
him  set  his  &ce  determinedly  against  any  oonnectiai 
with  your  family. 

*'  So  serious,  at  'last,'did  our  disputes  on  this  auhject 
become,  that  he  declared,  unless  I  gave  him  a  ademft 
promise  that  1  would  never  make  Maria  my  wife,  he 
would  alter  his  will,  and  leave  every  farthing  of  his 
property  to  etrangers,  rather  than  I  should  have  it»       • 

'^  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  refueled,  and  fiom  that 
time,  though  I  still  contimied  to  manage  the  htm  Sat 
him,  I  felt  that  I  was  looked  upon  with  none  of  his 
former  affection  or  kindness.  His  tmnp&t,  never  vesy 
good,  too,  became  sourer  and  sourer;  and  the  hoitse 
which  once  used  to  be  the  abode  of  peace  and  oomfivt; 
became  hateful  to  me. 

-  *'  I  could  not,  however,  find  it  in  my  heart  to  leave 
him ;  he  had  been  a  parent  to  me  and  my  kollm; 
and  now,  to  leave  him  in  his  old  age,  oompatafhwly 
too  impoverished— for  circumstances  which  I  need  not 
now  stop  to  explain  had  greatly  altered  his  tttnaUon  in 
the  world— would,  I  thought,  be  the  height  of  cruel^ 
and  ingratitude. 

"We  continued  thus  to  drag  on  a  miserable  lift 
together,  when  my  poor  uncle  was  suddenly  snatched 
from  the  world,  by  an  attack  of  the  oomphint  by  wUdi 
he  had  been  for  some  time  threatened. 

"From  the  first  moment  of  his  seizure,  he  was 
speechless,  and  only  at  intervals  sensible  of  his  sitna*^ 
tion ;  but  at  those  intervals,  all  his  kindly  fadings  and 
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affections  for  me,  resumed  their  force ;  luid  fiiU  well  I 
comprehended  the  signs  by  which  he  endeavoured  to 
render  intelligible  his  wish,  to  reverse  what — ^in  a 
moment  of  anger  and  revenge,  for  what  he  considered 
my  obstinacy — ^he  had  done;  but  it  was  too  late,  he 
never  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  explain  his 
intentions,  to  the  satisfaction  of  others,  and  I  found 
myself,  at  his  death,  the  possessor  of  no  more  than 
fifty  pounds,  with  an  expressed  desire  that  I  should  be 
allowed  to  retain  the  management  of  the  fiurm,  at  a 
stipulated  salary,  so  long  as  I  continued  single. 
, ''  The  property,  itself,  was  left  in  trust  for  my 
brother,  should  he  ever  return  to  claim  it,  and  should 
he  not,  after  his  death,  was  devised  to  build  alms- 
houses. 

''  I  felt  very  little  sorrow  at  this,  Grace,  for  just  at 
that  period,  the  intelligence  reached  me,  that  she,  for 
whom  I  had  incurred  the  forfeiture,  and  for  whom  I 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  forfeit  my  life,  had  placed 
an  insurmountable  barrier  between  us,  by  her  own  act, 
and  had  condemned  herself  to  everlasting  misery  and 
disgrace. 

**  Scarcly  had  I  met  this  shock,  and  before  I  could 
resolve  how  to  act,  a  letter  was  put  into  my  hands  which 
had  been  addressed  to  my  uncle,  and  was  now  given 
to  me  as  his  representative.  I  have  that  letter  here, 
Grace."    He  produced  it  from  a  pocket  book. 

It  was,  as  he  had  said,  addressed  to  Mr.  Meredith, 
and  was  as  follows — 
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"  Sir, 

^Abont  six  weeks  ago,  I  was  crossing  by  a 
packet  from  Calais,  having  been  to  Paris  apon  business. 
There  was  a  young  female  on  board,  who  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  notice,  not  only  because  she  was  remark- 
ably pretty,  but  because  she  seemed  to  be  in  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  was  constantly  crying. 

*'  I  own  I  was  very  anxious  to  find  out  who  or  what 
she  was,  and  what  was  the  matter  with  hew;  and  I  did 
80  fiir  succeed,  as  to  learn  that  she  was  a  native  of 

my  own  dear  birthplace,  Uan .    It  is  so  long  since 

I  left  it,  that  I  dare  say  you've  quite  forgotten  me. 

**  However,  I  have  not  forgotten  Uan— -*,  nor  Mr. 
Meredith,  who  more  than  once  stood  my  friend,  when 
I  was  striving  to  make  everybody  my  enemies  by  my 
foolishness.  Yon  will  remember  now,  perhaps,  a  wild 
young  chap,  by  name  Tom  Richards,  who  some  thirty 
years  ago  used  to  be  the  torment  of  the  village,  and 
— —  but,  however,  Pm  not  going  to  write  my  own 
history  now,  and  so  Pll  say  no  more  on  that  subject, 
but  return  to  the  young  woman,  of  whom  I  made 
inquiries  after  several  people  that  I  had  left  behind  me 

when   I  quitted   Llan ;    and  among    the    rest  I 

mentioned  your  name,  and  was  surprised  to  see  her 
change  colour  and  look  greatly  agitated,  as  she  replied 
that  she  knew  you  very  well,  and  that  the  last  time 
she  saw  you,  you  were  very  ill  with  the  gcut,  but  she 
had  heard  since  that  you  were  better. 

"  I  saw  she  was  very  unwilling  that  I  should  ask 
her  any  more  questions;  and,  indeed,  she  contrived 
just  then  to  be  very  sea  sick,  and  that  lasted  till  wa 
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landed^  so  that  I  had  tio  fSsvther  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  her ;  and  as  she  didn't  go  straight  on  to  London^ 
as  I  was  obliged  to  do,  bat  stayed  behind  at  Dover 
for  a  day  or  two,  as  I  nndentood,  I  lost  sight  of  her 
altogether/ which  I  was  very  sorry  for^  as  I  felt  greatly 
interested  for  her,  and  could  not  help  fancying  she  was 
somehow  connected  with  yon,  though  I  know  you  are, 
like  myself,  a  bachelor,  for  I  had  asked  her  that  ques« 
tion.  She  couldn't  be  your  daughter,  therefore;  and 
all  the  way  that  I  jolted  along  on  the  coach  to  London, 
i  kept  trying  to  conjecture  what  tie  there  could  be 
between  you. 

''Business,  however,  and  a  crowd  of  fresh  fiices, 
soon  put  her  out  of  my  mind;  and  I'd  forgot  her 
altogether,  when,  last  week,  strolling  along  the  banks 
of  the  Serpentine,  I  saw  a  young  woman  on  the  oppo- 
site side  hastily  pull  off  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and 
throw  them  on  the  grass  ;  and  then,  putting  her  handa 
Over  her  eyes,  she  jumped  into  the  water. 

'•  I'm  a  very  poor  swimmer  myself;  but,  however, 
I  threw  off  my  clothes  as  fast  as  I  could,  calling  out 
all  the  time  for  help :  and,  indeed,  it  was  well  I  did, 
for  I  was  soon  out  of  my  depth  myself,  and  should 
have  stood  a  chance  of  being  drowned  with  her  in  a 
few  minutes,  but  luckily  there  were  two  or  three  men 
within  hearing  who  could  swim,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  poor  girl  and  I  were  both  on  dry  land  again.  She 
was  quite  insensible,  however ;  but  the  moment  I  got 
a  good  sight  of  her  features,  I  recollected  them  to  be 
the  same  that  had  struck  me  so  on  board  the  Dover 
boat.  It  would  not,  indeed,  be  very  easy  for  any  ober 
to  forget  them  that  had  once  seen  them ;  for  I  think 
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they  aie  aboat  the  handsomest  1  ever  met  with,  and 
IVe  seen  some  pretty  fiftoes,  too^  in  my  time. 

"  1  was  now  doubly  zejoiced  that  I  had  been  die 
means  of  preserving  her ;  for,  though  she  was  appa- 
rently lifeless,  I  did  not  despair  of  her  being  brought 
to  herself  again ;  and  accordingly  I  followed,  as  soon 
as  I  could  get  my  dothes  on,  to  the  place  to  which 
they  conveyed  her,  and  sooti  had  the  pleasure  of  se«ng 
her  perfectly  restored  to  life,  though  not,  as  it  appeared, 
to  her  senses^  for  she  was  in  a  state  of  complete  deli- 
rium;  and  the  doctor  there  declared  she  was  in  a 
raging  fever,  and,  as  the  best  plan  that  could  be 
adopted,  he  sent  her  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  where 
she  still  is,  and  where  I  have  visited  her  every  dayj 
without  having  been  able  to  learn  from  her  any  farther 
particulars  thsn  I  knew  before,  except  that  her  name  is 
If  aria :  her  surname  she  has  in  all  her  ravings  avoided 
mentioning.  She  has,  however,  used  expressions  which 
have  led  the  people  about  her  to  conclude  that  she 
has  clandestinely  quitted  hex  fiaends :  her  mother  and 
sister  she  has  frequently  spoken  of,  and  accused  herself 
of  having  broken  their  hearts. 

^'  It  seems,  too,  that  she  is  in  the  way  to  produce 
a  living  witness  of  her  shame,  should  she  survive  this 
disorder,  which  seems  now  probable,  as  the  doctcis 
consider  she  has  passed  the  crisis,  though  she  is  so 
low  and  weak  that  she  appears  to  me  more  likely  to  die 
than  recover. 

''It  is  a  mournful  situation  to  see  such  a  beautiful 
young  creature  in;  and  it  is  still  more  mournful  to 
think  that,  if  she  recovers,  she  will  be  totally  destitute. 

'^'I  have  no  friends*-no  home!'  has  been  her  re- 
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peated  ezdamation.  '  The  world  has  all  deserted  me^ 
and  why  should  I  wish  to  live  V  Now,  I  need  not  tell 
Mr.  Meredith  that  Tdm  Richards*  heart  is  bigger  than 
his  pocket;  and^  indeed^  my  old  friend^  I  never  so 
mach  regretted  as  I  do  now  that  I  have  not  been 
prudent  and  careful,  and  have  made  myself  a  home 
that  I  could  take  this  poor  worried  lamb  to,  where  she 
could  eat  of  my  bread,  and  drink  of  my  cup,  and  bo 
unto  me  as  a  daughter ;  but,  thanks  to  my  own  folly, 
I  am  only  a  poor,  invalided  soldier,  with  half  a  crown 
a  day  to  live  upon. 

*'The  thought  struck  me,  this  morning,  however, 
that  though  I  can  do  little  to  help  her^  you  may  have 
it  in  your  power :  at  all  events,  you  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, know  who  she  is,  and  whether  she  has  any 
friends  who  can  or  will  assist  her.  To  help  your 
recognition  of  her,  if  you  are  at  dl  puzzled,  I  sub- 
join a  desoriptioa  of  her  person.  Rather  above  the 
middling  height^  and  remarkably  elegant  person.  Vary 
fisur,  regular  Grecian  features,  fine  teeth,  large  blue 
eyes,  and  the  greatest  profusion  of  glossy,  flaxen  hair 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

**  I  believe  now  I  have  said  all,  my  dear  sir^  that  I 
need  say,  except  that  I  hope  you  are  reaping  the 
reward  of  a  prudent  and  virtuous  life  in  a  green  old  age, 
and  the  means  cS  making  it  comfortable,  and  awaiting 
with  anxiety  your  answer. 

''  I  remain, 

"  Yours,  truly, 

*' Thomas  Richards. 

"  AddreM  to  me, 
"  7,  Poliwd  Bow,  Knightflliridge/' 
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Tears,  terror,  and  gratitude,  to  the  kind-hearted 
writer,  detained  Grace  long  over  this  epistle^  but  at 
length  she  returned  it  to  William^  who  immediately 
resumed  his  narrative. 

^^I  leave  you  to  imagine,  Grace,  what  were  the 
feelings  with  which  I  read  this  letter.  There  appeared 
to  me  but  one  course  to  be  pursued^  and  that  very 
night  I  was  on  my  road  to  London. 

**  I  hM  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  frieAdly  Richards, 
he  was  just  going  to  pay  his  daily  visit  to  the  unfortn* 
nate  object  of  his  benevolence,  and  after  a  very  short 
explanation,  he  consented  to  my  accompanying  him, 
assuring  me  at  the  same  time  that  she  was  now  con- 
sidered quite  out  of  danger. 

''It  was  with  difficulty  I  bridled  my  impatience  and 
consented  to  wait  on  the  landing  place  while  he  pxe^ 
pared  her  f(2r  my  visit,  but  he  represented  how  fatal 
might  be  the  effect  of  any  sudden  surprise  on  her  weak 
frame,  and  I  suffered  him  to  proceed  in  his  own  way. 

**  The  bed  which  she  occupied  was  close  to  the  door ; 
and  oh,  how  my  heart  throbbed,  when,  in  a  few 
minutes,  I  heard  her  well-known  voice  repeat  my  name 
in  a  tone  of  agitation  and  surprise. 

'' '  Oh  1  no,  no,  no,'  she  added, '  do  not  let  him  come, 
not  for  the  world  would  I  see  him.  Oh !  bow  he  must 
despise  and  hate  me  T 

*^  I  did  not  wait  fi>r  the  preconcerted  signal  when  I 
heard  these  words,  but  flew  to  her  bedside,  and  a.  very 
few  minutes  convinced  her,  Grace,  that  even  with  all 
her  errors,  and  all  her  cruelty  to  me,  she  was  still  dear 
to  me  as  the  vital  drops  that  warmed  my  heart, 

A  long  explanation  followed ;  she  had,  it  aj^ared. 


<i 
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taken  the  first  opportunity  of  quitting  her  viUanons 
seducer ;  but  you  know  that  part  of  her  story,  it  seems^ 
and,  thtf efore,  I  need  not  repeat  it.  On  her  arrival 
in  London,  she  discovered  that  she  had  left  behind  her 
the  address  of  the  benevolent  man  who  had  furnished 
her  with  the  means  of  quitting  France,  and  who 
had  promised  to  befriend  her  when  she  arrived  in 
London. 

''  She  was  now  completely  alone,  and  uncertain  what 
course  to  pursue.  There  was  a  woman  in  the  coach 
with  her,  who  represented  herself  as  the  wife  of  a  mate 
of  a  vessel  which  had  just  sailed  from  the  Downs. 
She  had  been  down,  she  said,  to  see  him  off,  and  was 
now  returning  to  her  family  and  home,  whicl^  was  at 
the  east  end  of  London. 

.  *'  She  appeared  a  matronly,  friendly  woman,  was 
very  chatty  and  inquisitive,  and  strongly  pressed  Maria 
to  go  home  with  her  for  a  day  or  two,  observing,  that 
now  her  husband  was  gone,  she  should  have  a  spare 
bed,  as  her  daughter  always  slept  with  her  when*  he  was 
away. 

^'  Maria,  however,  who  was  still  unconscious  that  she 
had  lost  the  important  direction  to  Mr.  Lovell's  house- 
keeper, but  believed  she  hsid  locked  it  in  her  trunk, 
which  she  could  not  now  get  at,  civiUy  declined  her 
invitation,  observing,  that  her  friends  resided  at  quite 
the  opposite  end  of  the  town ;  all  that  she  retained  in 
her  memory  being,  that  Mr.  LovelPs  house  was  situated 
in  one  of  the  squares  at  the  West  End. 

"They  therefore  parted  when  the  coach  arrived  at 
its  final  destination,  Mrs.  Clarke,  as  she  called  herself, 
giving  Maria  a  written  direction  to  her  residence  and 
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the  onsiiBpieious  girl  piomisiiig  to  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  her. 

'^Thrown  totally  out  of  all  her  intentions  by  the 
discovery  that  she  had  lost  the  address,  Maria  was 
for  some  hours  totally  at  a  lose  how  to  act,  or  where  to 
go,  when  suddenly  the  recollection  of  her  late  friendly 
oom|ianiofi  rushed  into  her  mind,  and  she  resolved,  on 
the  following  morning,  to  go  there  and  see  if  she  could 
make  any  azraagement  with  her,  or  at  least,  to  get  her 
advice. 

*^  With  some  difficulty  the  coachman  whom  she 
employed,  found  out  the  obscure  street  in  the  Commer- 
cial Road,  in  which  Mrs.  Clarke's  residence  was 
situated ;  and  when  it  was  at  length  found,  Maria  ftlt 
disappointed  and  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  the 
house,  which  was  low  and  mean ;  but  she  was  still  more 
surprised  and  disappointed,  when  she  beheld  the  dirty, 
slatternly-looking  figure  who  appeared  in  answer  to  the 
summons  at  the  door,  and  in  whom  she  with  difficulty 
recognised  her  late  smart  aijd  somewhat  fashionable 
companion  of  the  stage-coach. 

"  Mrs.  Clarke,  however,  was  all  coaediaUty  and  kind- 
ness, the  coach  was  dismissed,  Maria's  trunks  brought 
in-doors,  and  Mrs.  Clarke  bustled  about  to  put  every 
thing  to  rights,  as  she  said,  observing,  by  way  of 
excuse  for  the  ccmfusion,  dirt,  and  litter  that  disfigured 
the  room ;  that  they  had  had  a  bit  of  jollification  last 
night  on  her  coming  home,  and  had  all  laid  abod  veiy 
late ;  indeed,  her  son  and  daughter  were  not  |fet  up,  but 
she  would  go  and  call  them. 

"  Maria  had  not  before  beard  this  son  mentioned, 
but  in  a  short  time  a  young  man  and  woman  made 
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t)ietr  appearance,  and  she  was  introduced  to  them  as 
the  young  lady  whom  Mrs.  Clarke  had  mentioned  as 
her  fellow  traveller. 

^'  From  the  moment  your  sister  saw  the  man  whom 
they  called  Neil,  she  felt  a  dislike  of  him ;  but  the 
feeling  did  not  seem  natural,  as  he  paid  her  in  his  rude 
way  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  assured  her  that  he 
had  been  quite  anxious  to  see  her,  from  the  description 
Mrs.  Clarke  had  given  of  her. 

*' '  Yes,  and  what's  still  better,'  observed  Mrs.  Clarke, 
*  Mrs.  Woodford  is  come  to  stop  with  us  for  the  pre- 
SBit,  at  least ;  am't  you,  my  dear  ?' 

" '  If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  accommodate  me 
with  a  room  until  I  can  discover  my  friends,'  observed 
Maria* 

^^The  young  woman  said  nothing,  Maria  observed, 
bnt  seemed  to  view  her  with  a  great  deal  of  curiosity 
daring  the  breakfest,  which  they  sat  over  tOl  nearly 
noon. 

''  Unsuspicious  and  inexperienced  as  Maria  was,  she 
began  to  grow  uneasy,  and  fearful  that  she  had  acted 
rashly  and  hastily  in  thus  entrusting  hexself  to  stran- 
genrs.  The  man  was  evidently  a  blustering,  ignorant, 
licentious  fellow ;  his  whole  conversation  was  of  dogs, 
h0r8es,and  fights,  intermingled  with  oaths  and  innuendoes 
scarcely  decent.  The  young  woman,  who  was  called 
Amelia,  sat  apparently  half  stupid  and  vacant;  and 
Mrs.  Clarke  herself  declared  that  she  should  not  be 
to  rights  for  two  or  three  days. 

**  It  was  not  until  after  several  bints  to  that  purpose, 
that  Maria  succeeded  in  getting  to  the  room  which  she 
was  to  consider  as  her  own  so  long  as  she  chose,  and 
30.  4  X 
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for  which  she  ag^reed  to  pay  seven  shillings  a  wedc, 
a  sam  which  she  felt  was  infinitely  more  than  it  was 
worth,  though  Mrs.  Clarke  seemed  to  make  it  a  great 
fitvonr  that  she  let  her  have  it  at  that  price. 

''  Day  after  day  passed  on,  and  Maria  was  still  in  the 
same  situation;  nor  could  she,  indeed,  devise  any 
means  by  which  she  could  either  discover  Mr.  Lovell's 
residence,  or  let  him  know  hers :  her  money  was  fiist 
diminishing,  and  she  was  rendered  still  more  wretched 
and  unhappy  by  the  discoveries  she  daily  made  of  the 
character  of  the  people  among  whom  she  had  been 
so  unfortunately  thrown. 

"  The  woman,  Mrs.  Clarke,  she  discovered,  made  a 
living  by  selling  either  smuggled  goods,  or  what  she 
pretended  to  be  such.  The  son's  occupation  appeared 
still  more  equivocal,  for  he  sometimes  lay  abed  all  day, 
and  was  out  all  night,  and  at  others  was  away  for  two 
or  three  days  together;  and  the  daughter,  Maria  at 
length  discovered,  was  almost  constantly  in  a  state  of 
stupefaction,  from  the  efibcts  of  cordials,  without  which 
she  could  not,  she  said,  exist. 

*'  At  times,  nothing  was  thought  of  but  mirth  and 
jollity ;  and  Maria,  in  spite  of  all  her  objections,  and 
her  pleas  of  ill  health  and  low  spirits,  was  then  dragged 
from  her  room,  to  share  in  scenes  which  were  totally 
repugnant  to  her  disposition;  and  these  jollifications, 
as  Mrs.  Clarke  expressively  called  them,  were  sure  to 
be  succeeded  by  quarrels  and  mutual  abuse,  during 
which  Maria  was  unwillingly  a  witness  to  accusations 
and  recriminations  which  made  her  tremble  and  shudder. 
But  the  worst  of  it  all  was  (and  here  William  rose,  and 
began  to  pace  the  room  in  great  agitation),  that  the 
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rascal  of  a  son  dared  to  insult  her  with  his  tide&t 
passion  for  her;  and  she  was  in  constant  fear  of  him^ 
whenever  his  mother  was  out  of  the  way^  for  the 
daughter  was  a  mere  cypher^  and  could  afford  her  no 
protection. 

''In  this  manner  passed  six  miserable  weeks,  and 
then  a  run  of  ill  luck,  as  she  called  it,  reduced  the 
woman  Clarke  to  great  necessities.  All  the  little 
money  that  Maria  had  treasured  up  to  provide  for  her 
coming  confinement  was  borrowed  from  her,  and  then 
her  clothes  were  taken  to  raise  money,  until  she  was  com- 
pletely destitute  of  everything  except  what  she  had  on. 

''  This,  however,  proved  only  the  commencement  of 
the  woman's  difliculties ;  for  she  was  arrested  for  debt, 
and  taken  to  prison ;  and,  the  following  day,  an  execu- 
tion was  put  into  the  house,  which  swept  away  all  the 
goods,  and  Maria  was  left  without  a  bed  to  sleep  on, 
or  the  means  of  procuring  even  a  night's  lodging  or  a 
meal. 

''  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  wretch  Neil,  as  he 
was  called,  chose  to  increase  her  misery  by  his  insulting 
passion.  He  returned  home,  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
a  week ;  and,  without  expressing  the  least  sorrow  for 
his  mother  or  his  miserable  sister,  he  called  Maria 
aside,  and,  showing  her  a  handful  of  money,  pressed 
her  to  leave  the  house  with  him,  and  share  the  lodging 
which  he  would  provide. 

"I  need  not  say  she  spumed  him  and  his  offer: 
the  monster,  exasperated  at  her  undisguised  abhor- 
rence, loaded  her  with  insult  and  abuse,  and  she  was 
compelled  to  fly  to  her  room,  and  lock  herself  in,  to 
avoid  his  violence. 
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"All  Ibat  day  and  the  next  nig^t,  she  sat  on  tba 
bare  floor,  without  food  or  ooveriBg»  except  the  old 
shawl,  which  had  been  left  her  only  becanee  nothing 
oonld  be  raiaed  npon  it* 

''She  felt  dreadfully  ill  from  the  united  eflBM^  of 
tenor  and  au£Earing,  but  her  whole  thoughts  were  fixed 
on  one  subject,  that  of  getting  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
villain,  who  had  attempted  to  take  such  adyantage  of 
her  improteoted  situation. 

''He  had  passed  the  night  smoking  and  drinking  in 
one  of  the  lower  rooms,  in  whidi  an  old  chair  or  two 
had  been  left,  as  not  being  worth  taking  away;  and 
towards  morning,  his  occasional  anatdbos  of  low  songs, 
and  his  bursts  of  abuse  and  threats  of  vengeance  to- 
wards her,  had  all  subsided  into  profinmd  silence.  She 
ventured  to  open  her  door  and  listen,  and  his  hard 
breathing  convinced  her  he  was  asle^.  This  was  the 
opportunity  for  which  she  had  so  anxiously  waited,  and 
with  cautious  step  she  stole  down  the  stairs.  The 
front  door  was  lodLcd,  and  he  had  taken  the  key  away; 
for  he  had  sworn  the  most  bitter  oaths  that  there  he 
would  stay  till  hunger  brought  down  what  he  called 
her  squeamishness,  and  she  should  be  glad  to  humble 
hersdf  to  him:  but  he  had  forgotten  to  secure  the 
window  of  the  front  room,  and  with  trembling  hands 
she  unclosed  the  sash,  and  got  into  the  street. 

"  It  was  not  yet  daylight;  there  was  a  mjagling  rain 
and  a  cold  raw  breeze;  but  she  thought  of  nothing 
but  to  get  as  to  out  of  the  reach  of  the  monster  as  she 
could,  and  she  continued  to  walk  on  without  any  reflec* 
tion  whither  she  was  going,  or  what  was  to  become  of 
her. 
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''  The  day  at  length  broke^  the  mm  shone  out  fai  its 
fbU  splendour^  and  then  she  found  hersdf  in  one  of 
the  squares^  which^  from  its  appearance,  she  knew 
must  be  in  quite  a  different  quarter  of  the  town  to  that 
which  she  had  quitted. 

*'  Exhausted  finom  Imig  fiuttng,  the  want  of  rest,  and 
the  speed  with  which  she  had  walked,  or  rather  ran, 
she  sat  down  for  a  few  moments  on  the  steps  of  one  of 
the  mansions,  but  she  was  almost  immediately  ordered 
in  an  authoritative  manner,  to  move,  by  a  watchman, 
who  observed,  she  mustn't  sit  tiiere. 

"Terrified  at  his  brutal  tone,  the  poor  girl  arose 
and  crawled  a  few  paces  fiurther,  and  then,  totally 
overcame,  she  again  sank  down. 

"  The  watchman  had  now  gone  on  his  regular  beat, 
and  she  fortunately,  as  she  said,  escaped  his  notice; 
but  she  had  not  sat  long  before  the  sound  of  voices 
laughing  and  conversing  was  heard  approaching.  They 
came  nearer,  and  distinctly,  too  distincdy,  she  recog*. 
nized  accents  which  »  I  cannot  name  him,  Grace, 
his  name  would  blister  my  lips,  but  it  was  he  to 
whom  she  owed  all  the  misery  she  was  now  sufibring. 

'^  Breathless  and  speechless  she  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands,  and  he  passed  dose  to  her,  humming  an  air 
which  she  had  often  heard  him  sing,  and  leaning  upon 
the  arm  of  a  companion. 

''  So  close  did  they  pass,  that  his  cloak  brushed  her, 
yet  she  did  not  speak,  she  felt  as  if  her  heart  would 
burst,  for  the  tone  of  levity,  the  careless  song,  and  his 
being  at  that  hour  returning  firom  some  scene  of 
dissipation,  all  told  her  that  no  regret  for  her  fote  ever 
for  a  momedt  marred  his  happiness,  and  she  thought 
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she  would  rather  die  where  she  sat^  than  appeal  to  his 
pity,  ^r  sntbt  him  to  see  to  what  extremity  she  was 
reduced. 

"  They  passed  on  again,  she  heard  his  light  laugh 
ring  ix^  the  air ;  she  £Emcied  even  that  it  was  occa8i<med 
by  some  remark  of  his  companion,  at  her  expense,  for 
she  felt  oonyioced  that  they  had  noticed  her  sitting  in 
that  forlorn  and  wretched  plight,  though  they  could 
not  have  suspected  who  she  was;  the  thought  made 
her  desperate,  and  gave  her  strength  to  rise  and  hurry, 
though  with  tottering  limbs,  away  in  a  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  which  they  had  taken. 

'^  From  that  moment  she  has  but  a  confused  remem« 
brance  of  what  occurred ;  she  recollects  only  being  niged 
on  from  place  to  place  by  questions  which  she  would 
not  answer,  or  observations  which  she  only  partly  com- 
prehended, and  which  she  yet  strove,  until  at  last  the 
green  fields,  as  she  supposed  the  Park  to  be,  stemed 
to  offisr  her  a  refuge,  and  she  wandered  on  to  that  spot 
where  she  was  first  beheld  by  Richards. 

''I  have  already  told  you. the  rest;  and  now,  to 
return  to  the  moment  when  I  beheld  her  in  the  hos- 
pital. 

**  It  was  long  before  I  could  prevail  on  her  to  lodt 
up  to  listen  to  me,  or  to  reply  to  my  anxious  inquiries 
by  any  other  than  bitter  lamentations  and  condemnation 
of  herself;  but  I  at  length  succeeded,  she  became  more 
composed,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  her 
acknowledge,  before  I  left  her,  that,  she  was  now  happier 
than  she  had  felt  for  many,  many  months.  She  could 
die  now,  contented,  she  said,  since  I  had  forgiven  her. 

'^I  soon  convinced  her,  however,  that  it  would  be 
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fot  my  happiness  that  she  should  try  to  live  and  get 
well;  and  she  did  get  rapidly  better,  and  as  soon  as 
she  could  safely  be  removed,  I  condacted  her  to  a 
lodging  which  I  had  taken  for  her. 

*'  The  child  was  born  a  few  weeks  after ;  but  alas ! 
Grace,  we  managed  but  badly,  and  there  were  so  many 
expenses  to  contend  trith,  that  we  soon  began  to  feel 
the  approaches  of  poverty. 

"  I  tried  in  every  way  I  could  thmk  or  devise  to  get 
employment,  there  was  nothing  I  would  have  shrunk 
from  to  be  able  to  keep  her  from  feeling  want;  but 
alas !  I  had  neither  friends  or  recommendation.  The 
kind-hearted  Richards  was  the  only  person  whom  I 
knew  in  London,  and  he  was  powerless  to  assist  me, 
except  with  adVice. 

*'  I  need  not  distress  you  with  telling  you  how  we 
rapidly  sank  lower  and  lower;  and  then,  too,  I  had 
lost,  for  a  time  at  least,  lost  Richards'  friendship,  he 
had  opposed,  strongly  opposed  the  idea  of  my  marriage 
with  your  sister  ;  and  when  we  were  married " 

'*Oh!   thank  heaven  you  have  then "  Grace 

burst  into  tears  of  joy  and  thankfulness,  she  had  not 
dared  before  utter  the  question  which  she  was  dying  to 
hear  answered. 

William  sighed  heavily. 
.    "Yes,   Grace,  we  are  married;    I   loved    her  too 
ardently,  too  sincerely,  to,  expose  her  to  farther     ■ 
but — ^but  let  me  say  no  more  on  this  subject,  the  world 
will  laugh  at  me,  will  despise  me — she  herself,  perhaps, 
despises  me — there  are  moments  when  I  despise  myself; 

and  yet,  could  I  see  the  woman  I  so  truly  loved 

Oh !  Grace,  you  cannot  conceive — ^you  can  never  know 
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what  struggles,,  what  missry  I  have  endured ;  hot  she 
is  my  wife.'* 

"And  she  will  live  to  reward  yon,  William,  by  a 
life  of  devoted  tenderness  and  aflnsction,"  said  Grace, 
earnestly. 

''No,  Grace,  I  shall  die  to  prove  my  gratitude  to 
him,"  said  a  voice. 

It  was  Maria  who  spoke,  and  before  William  could 
reply,  she  continued. 

''  It  is  useless  to  deny  it,  William,  you  have  repented 
ever  since  that  you  did  make  me  your  wife,  and  I  can 
only  pray  to  heaven  that  you  may  soon  be  released 
from  your  wretched  burthen.  I  own  I  have  wished  to 
live,  fer  the  sake  of  this  poor  innocent,''  and  she 
pressed  her  child  closer  to  her  bosom,  and  burst  into 
tears ;  ''  but  now  that  it  has  got  some  one  to  care  for 
it,  fi3r  Grace,  I  know,  will  never  desert  it,  I  care  not 
how  soon  my  misery  is  at  an  end.  You  will  be  yourself 
again,  then,  William — ^you  wOl  forget  me  and  all  the 
sorrow  and  uneasiness  I  have  occasioned  you.  I  well 
know  that  it  is  impossible  we  could  ever  be  happy 
together.  I  knew  that  the  time  would  soon  oome  whra 
you  would  repent  and  reproach  me." 

''  Reproach  i"  repeated  Williafn,  angrily. 

"  Yes ;  reproach  !"  reiterated  Maria.  ''I  do  not  say,  in- 
deed, that  your  words  have  ever  reproached  me,  William, 
but  your  looks,  your  conduct  has  been  the  bitterest  of 
reproaches.  You  know  well  what  I  mean,"  she  ocm- 
tinned,  with  significance.  ''  You  cannot  deny  that  your 
conduct,  since  we  have  been  together,  has  not  been 
such  as  it  would  have  been  had  we  married  under 
diflSsrent  circumstances." 
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"  I  do  not  deny  it,  Maria/'  he  returned,  moodily ;  *'  I 
have  acted  wrong,  but  there  are  times  when  I  cannot 
bear  the  weight  of  my  reflections,  when  life  itself  seemBf 
hatefiil  to  me,  and  I  have  tried  to  drown  thought  and 
remembrance  for  a  time  in  dissipation ;  but  I  deny 
that  I  have  ever  repented  that  I  made  you  my  wife ; 
I  would  give  the  whole  world,  were  it  at  my  disposal, 
to  restore  you  to — to  what  you  were  when  first  I  loved 
you ;  but  as  you  are,  Maria,  yes,  as  you  are,  you  are 
dearer  to  me  than  all  the  world  beside." 

Maria  did  not  reply,  but  she  continued  to  weep,  and 
Grace  felt  almost  angry  with  her,  as  she  thought  she 
could  trace  a  degree  of  petulance  and  resentment  in  her 
observations,  which  she  considered  unwarranted. 

It  was  plain,  indeed,  that  there  were  much  deeper 
sources  of  misery  and  despondency  between  this  unhappy 
pair,  than  the  difficulties  of  their  situation ;  and  Grade 
belield  with  pain  how  little  effect  the  cheering  pros- 
pect — which  she  attempted  to  hold  out  to  them,  of 
being  enabled,  by  the  Earl  of  Melverley's  power  and 
interest,  of  being  placed  in  some  way  of  providing  for 
themselves — had  in  removing  the  gloom  and  despon- 
dency of  both  their  manners  and  looks. 

By  the  kindly  aid  and  exertions  of  Mrs.  Burton,  a 
decent  lodging  was  procured  at  a  house  nearly  opposite, 
for  William  Mansell  and  his  wife^  and  thither  Grace 
accompanied  them  as  soon  as  Maria  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  walk  so  far. 

''A  night's  rest  will,  I  trust,  greatly  improve  you 
both,"  she  observed,  ''and  I  will  be  with  you  early, 
and  we  will  breakfast  together,  and  the  earl — I  know 
I  shall  see  him  to  morrow,  for  he  has  not  been  since 

31.  4  Y 
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Monday,  and  he  never  stays  many  days  away;  and 
oh,  how  glad,  how  rejoiced  he  will  be,  to  learn  that  I 
have  found  yon." 

Maria  sighed  heavily. 

'*  Yon  are  a  dear,  good  girl,  Grace,"  she  observed ; 
'*  yon  always  were ;  and  I  always  was  a  trouble  and  a 
burthen  to  you :  but  it  will  not  be  for  long,  now.'* 

''  No,  it  will  not,"  returned  Grace,  making  an  effort 
to  suppress  her  tears,  and  affecting  to  mistake  her 
sister's  meaning.  "You  will  have  no  occasion  to  be 
troublesome  to  me,  if  you  ever  were,  when  you  get  into 
the  country  again,  and  strong  and  hearty,  as  I  know 
you  will  be." 

Maria  was  about  to  say  something  in  the  same 
gloomy  strain  in  which  she  constantly  spoke,  but  Ghrace 
hastily  repeated  her  '^  Good  night,"  and  hastened  out 
of  the  room. 

'*Do  you  think  my  sister  is  really  so  ill  as  she 
believes  herself?  or  do  you  think,  with  me,  that  rest 
and  good  nourishment  will  restore  her?"  demanded 
Grace  of  William,  who  insisted  on  seeing  her  home. 

'^  I  have  not  heard  her  complain  of  any  disease  ex- 
cept of  the  mind,"  he  replied,  with  a  deep  sigh ;  "  and 
grief  does  not  easily  kill :  I  know  that,  Grace,  by  sad 
experience." 

"  We  shall  see,  however,  to-morrow,"  rejoined  Grace, 
who  thought  it  best  not  to  notice  his  last  observation ; 
"  and  if  she  does  not  appear  better,  I  shall  be  anxious 
that  she  should  have  medical  attendance." 

''Who  can  minister  to  a  mind  diseased?"  replied 
William,  in  the  same  gloomy  tone  which  had  never, 
from  her  (Grace's)  first  meeting  with  him,  left  him. 
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"  The  diseases  of  my  sister's  mind  are^  I  trust,  not 
incurable/'  returned  Grace.  '^Kindness  and  forbear- 
ance on  the  part  of  others,  and  the  consciousness  of 
endeavouring  to  do  her  duty,  and  prove  her  conviction 
of  her  former  folly,  cannot  fail  to  restore  her  to  peace 
and " 

''I  have  never  been  unkind  to  her,"  interrupted 
William,  hastily :  "  she  wrongs  me,  if  she  says  so.  It 
is  true  I  have  sometimes  acted  foolishly,  and  obtained 
a  few  hours'  forgetfulness  of  the  misery  that  haunts 

me,  at  the  price  of but,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 

any  right  to  accuse  myself  of  unkindness,  though, 
perhaps,  under  the  effects  of  liquor,  I  may  sometimes 
have  made  remarks  that  were  not  pleasant  to  her,  and 
have  spent,  perhaps,  more  money  than  our  situation 
warranted :  but  I  cannot  help  it  now." 

''No,  you  can  only  resolve  to  avoid  it  in  future," 
said  Grace,  with  emphasis. 

William  did  not  reply  to  this  observation,  nor  did 
he  again  speak  until  he  bade  her  adieu  for  the  night ; 
and  Grace  felt,  as  she  replied  to  him,  that  much  as  she 
pitied  and  sympathised  with  him,  her  confidence  in  him 
was  greatly  shaken  even  by  his  own  avowal. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

**  I  am  not  mad — I  would  to  hea?en  I  were, 
For  then  *tu  like  I  aboold  forget  myself: 
Oh,  if  I  ooold,  what  grief  shoold  I  forget !' 


Sbaupiabb. 


It  proved  that  Ghrace  was  not  mistaken  in  her  antici- 
pations of  a  visit  from  the  earl^  for  she  had  but  just 
returned  from  her  morning  visit  to  her  sister,  when 
his  carriag^e  stopped  at  the  door.  With  the  greatest 
interest,  he  listened  to  her  narration  of  her  meeting 
with  her  sister ;  but,  contrary  to  her  expectations,  he 
expressed  no  desire  to  see  either  Maria  or  her  husband. 

*'  I  am  afraid  they  have  not  increased  their  chance 
of  happiness  by  this  union,"  he  observed :  **  however> 
we  must  do  all  we  can  for  them,  Grace.  There  is  some 
money  for  present  expenses ;  and,  as  the  young  man 
has  been  brought  up,  you  say,  to  a  farming  life^  I  will 
consult  with  my  steward  what  can  be  done  to  re-establish 
him  in  a  way  of  maintaining  himself,  and  his  wife,  and 
family ;  for  a  femily,  I  suppose,  he  is  likely  to  have.*' 

Without  waiting  to  bear  another  word,  he  hurried 
away;  and  Grace,  with  a  joyful  heart,  hastened  to 
impart  to  her  sister  the  realization  of  her  expectations 
from  the  earl. 

''And  where  is  William,  dear  Maria?"  she  de- 
manded, after  she  had  repeated  all  that  the  earl  had 
said.  ''  I  am  in  hopes  this  intelligence  will  cheer  his 
spirits,  as  well  as  yours/' 
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"  William  is  gone  ont^'^  returned  Maria^  with  a  sigh. 
''It  is  seldom,  indeed,  Grace,*'  she  added,  after  a 
moment's  pause — ''very  seldom  that  William  stays 
long  with  me." 

"It  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  he  can  confine 
himself  to  a  room,"  observed  Grace,  who  felt  unwilling 
to  encourage  in  her  sister  the  tone  of  querulousness 
which  she  thought  she  had  observed. 

"If  he  had  any  proper  way  of  passing  his  time," 
returned  Maria,  '^  I  should  not  object  to  it :  but  it  is 
no  use  to  attempt  to  disguise  it,  Grace ;  the  company 
William  keeps  is  only  such  as  will  bring  him  to  ruin. 
You  know  not,  indeed,"  she  continued,  ^'how  dread- 
fully he  is  altered,  Grace.  The  moment  he  has  money, 
he  flies  off,  and  I  never  see  him  again  till  it  is  all  gone, 
and  he  is  quite  intoxicated ;  and  then,  oh,  what  bitter 
things  will  he  utter,  and  yet  pretending,  all  the  while, 
to  love  me." 

Grace  was  shocked  and  grieved  at  this  confirmation 
of  the  suspicions  she  had  formed  from  William's  own 
avowal;  but  she  was  still  more  so  when  her  sister 
proceeded  to  relate  circumstances  which  proved  that 
her  husband  was  indeed  devoted  to  habits  which  must 
inevitably  entail  misery  and  ruin  on  himself  and  all 
connected  with  him. 

"  Even  now,"  continued  Maria,  "  he  has  taken  a  part 
of  the  trifle  you  gave  me,  under  pretence  of  repaying 
what  he  borrowed  yesterday  to  get  the  wine  and  bread 
that  he  brought  into  the  park.  It  may  be  so,  to  be 
sure :  but  if  it  is,  I  know  well  that  he  will  not  return 
sober;  for  never,  even  when  he  knew  that  he  had  left 
me  without  common  necessaxiesj  has  he  returned  to  me^ 
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80  long  as  the  means  of  intoxication  oonld  be  pro- 
eared.  And,  oh,  how  have  I  trembled  for  fear  of  what 
he  might  be  led  to  do  in  such  circumstances— firenzied 
with  liquor,  and  urged  by  the  want  and  misery  which 
stared  him  in  the  face  at  home,  and  his  utter  despair 
of  ever  retrieving  himself." 

'^  And  if  the  carl  should  hear  this !"  thought  Grace. 
''  And  if  he  should  not  hear  of  it,  and  William  should 
abuse  his  bounty,  what  will  he  think  of  me  for  so  mis- 
representing him  as  I  have  done  to.  him— -as  one  of  the 
best,  and  kindest,  and  most  upright  beings  that  ever 
existed  1" 

'^But  he  will  mend  his  conduct  when  he  is  again 
settled ;  and  when  he  has  a  clear  prospect  before  him, 
and  is  occupied,  and  in  the  country,  too,  he  will  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  temptation,"  said  Grace. 

'*  For  his  own  sake,  I  hope  it  will  prove  so,"  re* 
turned  Maria ;  *'  but  I  shall  never  see  it." 
tf  It  was  in  vain  that  Grace  tried  to  remove  her  de- 
spondency, and  cheer  her  with  the  prospect  of  being 
again  reinstated  in  comfort  and  happiness:  she  sank 
lower  and  lower ;  and  before  Grace  left  her  that  even* 
ing,  the  latter  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  to  herself 
that  the  turn  of  fortune  had  come  too  late. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  Grace  quitted  her  un- 
happy sister,  and  William  was  not  then  returned.  To 
Maria  this  was  evidently  no  new  occurrence,  nor  did  it 
appear  very  greatly  to  afiect  her;  but  Gbrace  was  at 
once  shocked  and  indignant  at  the  confirmation  it  gave 
of  his  confirmed  habits  of  intemperance  and  dissipa* 
tion. 

"  There  is  only  one  hope,"  she  incessantly  repeated 
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to  herself:  ''he  must  leave  London  immediately;  every 
hour  of  his  stay  here  increases  the  mischief." 

^With  this  hope^  and  with  a  prayer  on  her  lips  for 
her  sister,  Grace  fell  into  a  profound  sleep. 

How  long  it  had  lasted  she  knew  not,  but  she  was 
awakened  by  an  incessant  knocking  at  the  front  door ; 
and  the  instant  she  jumped  out  of  bed,  the  strong 
glare  of  light  which  dazzled  her  eyes  told  her,  before 
she  heard  the  cry  of  fire  and  the  rattles  of  the  watch- 
men, what  was  the  matter 

''Her  first  impulse  was  to  fly,  and  awaken  Mrs. 
Burton  and  the  other  inmates  of  the  house,  supposing 
that  they  were  in  imminent  danger;  but  a  second 
glance  convinced  her  that  it  was  farther  removed  than 
she  had  imagined.  She  threw  up  the  sash,  and  all  her 
fears  were  in  an  instant  confirmed :  it  was  the  house  in 
which  she  had,  but  a  few  short  hours  before,  beheld 
her  sister  enjoying  more  tranquillity  and  comfort  than 
had  for  some  time  fallen  to  her  lot. 

Grace  did  not  scream  or  faint ;  but  she  stood  motion- 
less, with  arms  extended,  and  eyes  that  seemed  starting 
from  their  sockets,  gazing  on  the  devouring  flames  that 
were  now  pouring  from  every  window  of  the  house. 

Again  the  knocking  at  the  door  below  was  repeated, 
but  Grace  neither  heard  or  regarded  it,  until  a  voice 
that  seemed  to  her  as  if  it  was  issuing  from  the  grave 
called  upon  her  name. 

"  Grace ! — dear  Grace ! — for  the  love  of  heaven  come 
down  and  admit  us !''  it  exclaimed. 

In  another  instant  Grace  was  at  the  door.  Tt  was 
no  dream :  it  was  her  sister,  whom  she  beheld  in  the 
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arms  of,  not  William,  bat  his  long-lost  brother,  Bel. 
grave  Mansell. 

''She  has  fidnted,  dear  Grace!  let  us  take  her  in 
doors  !*^  he  exclaimed* 

Maria  opened  her  eyes. 

''My  child  1  my  child T'  she  exclaimed.  "Let  me 
go  1  my  child  will  be *' 

"  It  is  safe,  Maria !  it  is  safe  !*'  exclaimed  Belgrave. 

There  was  a  choking  in  his  voice,  which  oontradiotttd 
his  words;  and  as  Grace's  eyes  met  his,  he  turned 
them  away  with  a  look  of  agony  which  confirmed  her 
suspicions. 

"  Where  is  William,  your  brother  ?  Belgrave,  where  T' 

Belgrave  raised  his  hand  to  her  as  a  signal  of  silence, 
while  his  countenance  became  still  more  ghastly ;  and 
Maria  uttered  a  shriek  of  agony. 

"  He  has  perished,  Grace !  and  I — I '*  She  re- 
lapsed into  a  fainting  fit,  and  in  that  state  she  was 
conveyed  to  Grace's  bed,  Mrs.  Burton-  and  her  frmily 
being  now  roused  by  the  noise  and  confusion,  and  all 
eager  to  assist  the  wretched  sufierer. 

For  many  hours  Maria  continued  happily  insensible 
to  the  horrid  occurrence  which  had  rendered  her  a 
widow  and  childless,  and  during  that  period  Grace  had 
learned  from  Belgrave  all  that  he  knew  respecting  it. 

He  had  some  days  before  arrived  in  London,  in 
search,  at  once,  of  the  object  of  his  youthful  affection, 
and  of  his  unhappy  brother,  and  had  only  that  evening 
gained  a  clue  to  trace  the  latter  to  one  of  the  haunts 
of  vice  and  folly  which  he  frequented. 

'^  I  found  him,  Grace,"  he  continued,  "  but  in  such 
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m  state  of  mad  intoxication^  that  I  could  scarcely  make 
him  comprehend  any  thing  I  aaid  to  him.  At  last, 
however^  I  succeeded  in  getting  from  him  his  place  of 
abode^  and  I  learned^  too^  that  Maria  was  with  him, 
and  that  you  were  near  her. 

''  Rendered,  as  I  thought,  supremely  happy  by  this 
information,  I  next  attempted  to  persuade  him  to  let 
me  accompany  him  home,  and  after  some  difficulty, 
succeeded  in  getting  him  into  the  coach  that  waited 
for  me. 

''The  woman  of  the  house  was  up,  waiting  his 
arrival,  and  with  a  look  of  reproach,  she  informed  him 
that  his  wife  was  much  worse  than  she  was  in  the 
morning,  and  that  her  sister  had  been  with  her  till 
past  twelve  o'clock ;  she  added,  that  she  believed  the 
poor  young  woman  was  fast  asleep  now,  and  advised 
him  to  go  up  quietly,. that  he  might  not  disturb  her. 
He  took  the  candle  from  her  hand  with  a  look  half* 
stupid,  and  half-sullen,  and  I  heard  the  key  turn  in  the 
chamber-door. 

"  For  some  minutes  I  remained  in  conversation  with 
the  woman,  whom  I  rewarded  for  her  civility ;  she  told 
me  that  she  considered  the  poor  young  woman  to  be  in 
a  rapid  decline,  and  that  she  was  afraid  her  husband 
was  not  very  kind  to  her,  I  b^fged  she  would  pay  her 
every  attention,  and  hinted  I  would  handsomely 
remunerate  her ;  she  then  observed,  that  there  was  no 
fear  of  her  being  neglected,  for  that  her  sister  lived 
opposite,  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  house,  and 
she  had  never  in  her  life  seen  so  affectionate  a  sister. 

''  We  parted,  and  I  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive 
to  the  inn  in  the  city,  at  which  I  was  staying,  but  I 
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knew  not  what  possessed  me,  Grace ;  before  I  arrived 
there,  I  was  seized  with  an  irrepressible  longing  to 
return  to  the  spot  which  now  contained  all  my  treasures. 
I  discharged  the  coach,  therefore,  and  on  foot^  returned 
thither;  but  what  was  my  horror  and  consternation, 
when,  at  the  very  moment  I  arrived  in  front  of  this 
house,  I  beheld  the  window  curtains  of  William's  room 
burst  into  flames,  and  the  next  moment  the  sash  was 
thrown  up,  and  a  female,  whom  I  instantly  knew  to  be 
Maria,  appeared,  shrieking  for  help. 

'^I  discovered  at  the  same  moment  that  the  bed, 
in  short,  the  whole  room  was  in  flames.  The  watch- 
man and  another  person  came  up  at  the  moment,  and 
our  united  strength  burst  open  the  street  door. 

''  On  the  stairs  I  met  the  terrified  mistreas  of  the 
house. 

" '  For  God's  sake !  lose  not  a  moment !'  she  ex» 
claimed, '  the  poor  creature  cannot  find  the  key  to  open 
the  door  V 

'^  I  flew  up  stairs,  and  found,  as  she  said,  that  Maria 
was  piteouslyientreating  soiue  one  to  break  the  door 
open ;  in  another  second  I  was  in  the  room,  but  it  was 
so  enveloped  in  smoke  I  could  see  nothing,  and  at  the 
moment  I  entered,  Maria  had  fallen  senseless  and  half- 
su£focated  on  the  floor.  My  first  effort  was  to  drag 
her  down  stairs,  and  then  I  rushed  back  in  search  of 
my  brother  and  the  child,  but  it  was  too  late,  volumes 
of  smoke  and  flame  drove  are  back,  and  when  I  again 
desperately  attempted  to  rush  forward,  th^  people  who 
followed  me,  dragged  tu  "  rcibly  back,  declaring  it  was 
madness,  for  even  could  I  have  Entered  the  room,  no 
living  creature  could  be  there.*' 
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How  the  fire  had  originated^  could  only  be  matter 
of  conjecture^  for  Maria  never  recovered  sufficiently  to 
give  any  connected  account^  but  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  William  had  fieillen  asleep  in  a  chair,  with 
the  infant  which  he  had  taken  from  its  mother's  side, 
in  his  arms,  for  when  she  awoke,  with  the  sense  of 
suffocation,  produced  by  the  smoke,  she  found  that 
neither  her  husband  or  child  were  by  her  side ;  and 
when,  many  days  after,  their  blackened  remains  were 
dug  from  the  ruins,  they  were  found  together  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  house  from  that  at  which  the  bed 
had  been  placed. 

There  were  moments,  indeed,  in  which  Maria,  in 
the  frenzy  that  succeeded  her  first  return  to  remem- 
brance, accused  William  of  having  deliberately  consigned 
her  child,  with  himself,  to  the  dreadful  death  which 
had  overtaken  them ;  but  this  was  too  horrible  to  be 
believed,  and,  indeed,  before  her  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  third  day  from  the  fatal  conflagration, 
every  thought  of  this  kind  seemed  banished  from  her 
mind,  and  she  spoke  of  William  as  one  whose  desperate 
love  for  her  had  been  cruelly  rewarded. 

"  He  is  at  rest,  however,"  she  observed,  "  aiid  if  in 
another  world  it  is  allowed  us  to  recognise  each  other, 
his  felicity  will  be  completed,  by  seeing  her  he  so  loved 
freed  from  all  the  stains  which  poisoned  his  happiness 
in  this." 

With  mute  agony,  Grace  hung  over  the  still  beau- 
teous, though  faded  form  of  her  expiring  sister ;  and, 
in  silence,  Belgrave  assisted'*^*  impious  cares,  and  tried 
to  soothe  her  sorrows  by  evincing  how  truly  he  shared 
in  them.    But  not  all  their  tender  care  could  prolong 
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the  fiitting  existence  of  the  unfortimate  Maria;  and, 
indeed,  Grace  almost  ceased  to  widi  it,  when  she 
beheld  the  paroxymss  of  horror  which  shook  her  reason 
at  the  remembrance  of  the  horrid  event  which  had 
deprived  her  of  her  husband  and  child ;  and  thongh, 
when  she  did  at  last  become  calm,  it  coidd  not  be' 
doubted  that  it  was  the  approach  of  death  whidi 
deadened  her  feelings.  Grace  felt  that  it  would  be  cruel 
to  wish  that  she  should  be  restored  to  existence  and  to 
suiTering,  such  as  she  was  now  happily  freed  from; 
yet,  when  at  last  the  fatal  moment  arrived,  and  she 
beheld  the  death-film  clouding  those  cmce  brilliant 
eyes,  the  coral  lips  once  so  fresh,  and  sweet,  and  beau- 
tiful, now  white  and  pardied,  and  the  faultless  features 
distorted  ?rith  the  pangs  c^  expiring  nature ;  the  forti« 
tude  which  had  hitherto  sustained  the  affectionate 
Grace,  for  a  moment  deserted  her,  and  she  sank  in 
convulsive  agony  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed. 

''  Raise  me,  dear  Gbrace  ?"  uttered  the  dying  satBsrer, 
suddenly  regaining  her  speech,  and  opening  her  eyes, 
which  again  shone  for  a  moment  with  all  their  wonted 
brightness. 

''  Raise  me,  I  am  dying  ?  and  I  would  wish  to  die  as 
my  poor  mother  did,  in  your  arms.  Do  not  fret  for  me, 
Grace,  I  am  going  to  be  happy,  I  know  I  am,  I  feel 
that  all  my  errors  will  be  forgiven  me.  Belgrave, 
heaven  bless  you.  You  will  be  happy  with  Grace ;  she 
will  make  you  happy.  Oh  1  if  I  had  been  like  her ; 
but  it  is  better  as  it  is.  Lay  me,  if  you  can,  with  my 
poor  mother,  she  loved  me,  though  she  was  mistaken — 
but  I  blame  no  one  but  myself — she  suffered,  too, 
severely  suffered;  but  I  shall  meet  her  in  heaven r"^ 
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again  her  sight  and  speech  fttiled  her,  fielgrave  had 
passed  his  arm  around  her,  to  assist  Grace  in  support- 
ing her ;  she  pressed  her  cold  lips  to  his  cheek,  and 
then  laying  her  head  on  her  sister's  shoulder,  died 
without  a  sigh. 

For  some  minutes  Grace  remained  motionless,  un- 
conscious that  all  was  over,  and  fearful  of—by  the 
slightest  motion — disturbing  a  tranquiUity  which  she 
did  not  suspect  was  that  of  death. 

Belgrave,  however,  was  fully  aware  that  tlie  blow 
was  struck,  but  he  dreaded  to  announce  it  to  Grace, 
who,  from  her  position,  could  not  see  the  face  of  her 
departed  sister.  Mrs.  Burton,  however,  who  had 
retired  from  the  bedside  when  Maria  began  to  speak, 
now  gently  approached,  and  a  signal  firoro  Belgrave, 
at  once  explained  to  her  that  all  was  over. 

*'  Let  me  take  your  place,  dear  Miss  Woodford  ?'* 
she  whispered,  ^'you  are  wanted  in  the  other  room.'* 

Grace,  however,  shook  her  head. 

"  Not  while  my  sister  is  easy,"  she  replied,  in  the 
same  breathless  tone.    "  I  will  not  disturb  her." 

"  You  cannot  disturb  her,  my  dear,"  said  the  EJarl 
of  Melverley,  who,  at  this  moment,  entered  the  room ; 
'*  she  is  at  rest  for  ever." 

*'  I  came,"  he  added^  as  Mrs.  Burton  withdrew  the 
almost  insensible  Grace  from  her  place, ''  on  a  solemn 
errand;  it  was,  to  implore  her  forgiveness  for  the 
wretched  man  who  was  the  cause  of  all  her  suffering. 
He  is  himself  at  the  point  of  death,  having  been 
mortally  wounded  in  a  duel.  Would  that  his  deathbed 
were  like  this,  but  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  the 
remembrance  of  the  misery  he  has  brought  upon  others. 
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at  this  moment^  harasses  him  with  fears  and  terrors 
which  it  is  horrible  to  witness.  At  his  earnest  solici- 
tation, I  carae  here,  but  it  is  too  late. 

"  Poor  girl  1"  he  continued,  "  bitterly,  indeed,  were 
your  errors  expiated;  but  your  sufferings  are  over, 
his  — —  And  yet,  to  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  who  shall 
dare  to  set  bounds !" 


CHAPTER    XXXVII 

"  The  grave  is  an  altar,  whereon  the  heart  proflfers 
Its  feverish  pleasarea,  its  troables,  its  woes ; 
Stem,  silent,  and  cold,  the  dark  sanctnary  offers 
Its  gloomy  retarn  of  unbroken  repose. 

How  mnch  of  the  sorrow  that  life  may  inherit, 

That  early  departore  to  slomber  may  save ; 
The  hope  that  drags  onward  the  world-weary  spirit 

Rests  bat  when  its  fever  is  quench  *d  in  the  grave.** — ^L.  E.  L. 

''And  this,  then^  is  all  that  remains  of  the  beantiiiil 
Maria,  the  Pride  of  the  Village,  the  idol  of  and  sacrifice 
to  a  mother's  vanity!  How  changed  from  what  she 
was  when  first  I  beheld  her !  and  yet  there  is  a  sweet 
serenity  on  those  features^  which  seems  to  say,  '  After 
life's  fitfhl  fever,  she  sleeps  well/  " 

This  was  nttered  by  a  tall,  elderly,  emaciated  man, 
who  stood  on  one  side  of  the  coffin,  with  folded  arms, 
contemplating  the  once-lovely  form  of  the  hapless 
Maria  Woodford ;  while  opposite  to  him  was  fielgrave 
Mansell,  his  eyes  also  fixed  on  the  pallid  face  of  the 
corpse,  but  his  thoughts  wandering,  and  his  ear  in- 
tently listening  to  every  sound  that  proceeded  from  the 
adjacent  chamber. 
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It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  chamber  was  Grace 
Woodford's.  Three  days  had  passed  since  the  death 
of  her  sister,  yet  Grace  had  not  yet  recovered  sufE 
ciently  from  the  shock  to  be  able  to  converse  with 
Belgrave.  Twice  only  had  he  been  admitted  to  see 
her;  and  then  the  thoughts  and  remembrances  that 
rushed  into  her  mind  so  completely  overpowered  the 
little  fortitude  and  resolution  she  had  acquired,  that 
she  was  incapable  of  attending  to,  or  making  any  com* 
munication  to  him. 

Mrs.  Burton,  however,  had  reported  her  better^  and 
more  composed  that  morning,  and  Belgrave  had  just  sent 
in  a  request,  not  only  to  see  her,  but  to  introduce  to  her 
an  old  friend,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Walter  Fitz-Gefirey. 

Yes,  it  was  indeed  Sir  Walter  who  now  appeared  as 
the  friend  and  companion  of  Belgrave  Mansell,  and 
who,  while  awaiting  admission  to  Grace,  thus  apostro- 
phised the  remains  of  her  unfortunate  sister. 

Sir  Walter  !  The  title  had  made  a  great  impression 
on  Mrs.  Burton,  and  she  hurried  away^to  Grrace,  to  inform 
her  of  the  honour  done  her  by  the  baronet's  request. 

Prepared  as  she  was  by  the  knowledge  that  Sif 
Walter  was  still  in  existence,  Grace  could  not  but  feel 
startled  and  surprised  at  the  announcement  of  his 
name.  How  many  painful,  agonising  recollections  did 
it  bring  to  her  mind!  To  Sir  Walter's  first  appear- 
ance, indeed,  in  the  peaceful  village  of  Llan ^  she 

might  attribute  all  the  misfortunes  that  had  subse- 
quently befallen  her;  and,  under  this  impression,  she 
was  about  to  utter  an  excuse  for  not  seeing  him,  when 
Mrs.  Burton  added — 

"  The  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Mansell,  is* with  him  ; 
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and  he  desired  me,  ia  a  whisper,  to  tell  yoa  that  he 
hoped,  for  his  sake  as  well  as  your  own,  that  yon  will 
not  refuse  to  admit  Sir  Walter." 

For  Belgmve^s  sake,  what  was  there  she  would  not 
have  endured !  and,  accordingly,  struggling  to  repress 
the  agitaticm  which  shook  her  .whole  frame,  she  re- 
quested Mrs.  Burton  to  show  them  in. 

Sir  Walter's  manner  was  kind  and  friendly ;  and  the 
way  in  which  he  alluded  to  h^  and  Belgrave,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  set  Grace^s  mind  entirely  at 
rest  with  respect  to  his  motives  in  wishing  to  see  her. 
Sir  Walter,  indeed,  seemed  to  have  totally  foi^tten 
the  drcumstances  of  his  own  addresses  to  her,  which 
had  been  the  source  of  so  much  uneasiness,  and  the 
cause  of  such  unfeeling  persecution  towards  her  on  the 
part  of  her  mother ;  and  to  look  upon  her  interests  and 
those  of  Belgrave  as  inseparably  united,  and  of  him- 
self as  a  friend  deeply  interested  in  their  welfiure. 

The  perfect  ease,  indeed,  which  characterised  his 
manner  towards  her,  and  the  respect  with  which  he 
was  treated  by  Belgrave,  soon  rendered  her  visitor 
much  more  acceptable  to  her  than  he  had  ever  been ; 
bot  still  more  did  her  heart  warm  to  him,  though  her 
eyes  streamed  with  tears,  when  he  spoke  ^of  the  recent 
loss  she  had  sustained  with  a  sympathy  and  kindness 
which  she  had  little  expected  from  him. 

He  had,  indeed,  he  avowed,  sought  an  interview  with 
her  for  the  purpose  of  •consulting  her  as  to  her  wishes 
respecting  the  last  resting-place  of  her  unfortunate 
sister ;  and  Gb'ace  could  almost  have  ftllen  at  his  fiaet 
and  worshipped  him  when  he  observed  that  it  appeared 
to  him  that  it  was  natural  she  should  not  like  the 
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thought  of  burying  her  in  London^  which,  it  was  pro- 
bable, she  never  might  visit  again. 

''I  have  been  consulting,  therefore/'  he  continued, 
*^  with  Belgrave,  and  he  agrees  with  me  that,,  if  you 
could  bear  the  journey,  the  most  preferable  plan  would  be 

for  us  all  to  travel  with  the  funeral  down  to.LIan , 

and  there  let  the  poor  girl  be  laid  with  her  father." 

Grace  could  not  speak  her  thapkfulness,  her  grati- 
tude, for  this  arrangement.  She  was  above  the  pre- 
tence even  of  afFectin^i^  to  demur  on  account  of  her 
inability  to  defray  its  expenses ;  for  she  was  well  aware 
that  Sir  Walter  must,  through  Belgrave,  be  perfectly 
acquaij;ited  with  her  circumstances,  and  had,  there- 
fore, made  up  his  mind  to  pay  the  charges,  which  would 
necessarily  be  very  heavy,  before  he  had  mentioned 
the  subject. 

There  was  only  one  thought  that  pressed  heavily  on 
her  mind,  with  respect  to  the  proposed  journey.  Sir 
Walter  had  said  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  prepare 
herself  to  commence  it  on  the  following  evening,  at 
farthest ;  and  how  could  she  decide  upon  taking  so 
important  a  step,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Earl 
of  Melverley — of  the  noble,  the  disinterested  bene- 
factor to  whom  she  owed  so  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude  1 
She  had  not  seen  the  earl  since  the  hour  of  her  sister's 
death,  nor  did  she  know,  even  if  she  dared  take  the 
liberty,  where  to  send  to  him. 

As  if,  however,  it  ]^as  ordained  that  at  last  every 
obstacle  should  be  removed  to  what  she  felt  was  the 
only  measure  that  could  restore  her  to  anything  like 
peace — ^a  return  to  the  dear,  peaceful  spot  where  she 
had  passed  her  childhood — a  letter  from  the  earl  was 
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put  into  her  hand  by  Mrs.  Burton,  at  the  very  moment 
that  she  was  timidly  communicating  to  Sir  Waiter  and 
Belgrave  her  difficulty,  and  was  as  follows — 

**Dear  child, 

''I  shall  not  see  you  for  some  months,  perhaps 
years :  I  know  not,  indeed,  that  I  shall  ever  revisit 
England.  .  If  I  do,  you  will  be  among  the  first  I  shall 
seek ;  but  whether  I  do  or  not,  whether  I  live  or  die, 
I  have  taken  care  that  you  shall  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
want.  The  enclosed  is  one  half  of  the  sum  I  have 
settled  upon  you,  to  be  received  yearly :  the  next  pay- 
ment will  be  due  this  day  six  months.  And  now  I 
leave  you  to  your  own  prudence,  only  suggesting  that 
your  income  will  keep  you  better  in  the  country — say 
your  own  native  place,  for  instance — than  in  London. 
The  person  who  brings  this  will  settle  all  demands  with 
Mrs.  Burton,  so  that  you  are  free  to  act  as  you  like. 
Your  address,  whithersoever  you  go,  you  will,  of  course, 
leave  with  the  banker  from  whom  you  are  to  receive 
your  money,  and  whose  address  I  subjoin.  And  now, 
dear  chUd,  farewell.  Continue  to  be  what  you  have 
been,  and  I  need  not  wish  you  happiness — that  will 
follow,  of  course,  though  the  follies  or  crimes  of  others 
may,  for  a  time,  cloud  it.     Think  of  me  always  as  your 

friend. 

"  Melverley." 

llie  enclosure  was  a  bank  note  of  fifty  pounds  ;  and 
Grace's  heart  swelled  with  gratitude  and  conscious  pride 
that  she  had  been  thought  worthy  of  such  a  friend,  as 
she  put  both  letter  and  inclosure  into  Belgrave *s  hand. 
He  handed  them,  after  perusing  them,  to  Sir  Walter. 
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"  This  must  be  returned,  Grace,"  observed  the 
latter;  "the  heiress  of  Walter  Fitz-GefFrey  must  no 
longer  be  indebted  to  any  one.  You  look  surprised, 
but  it  IS  only  an  act  of  justice  on  my  part  that  I  shotld 
compensate  you,  as  far  as  it  lies  in  my  power,  for  all  the 
evil  of  which  I  have  been  the  cause  to  you." 

Grace,  grateful  as  she  felt,  and  endeavoured  to 
express  herself  to  Sir  Walter,  inwardly  sighed  at  the 
conviction  that  seemed  to  press  heavily  on  her  mind. 
How  inefficient  was  wealth,  now  that  she  had  lost  all 
those  with  whom  to  share  it  would  have  been  indeed 
happiness.  Not  all^  Belgrave's  expressive  eyes  seemed 
to  say,  as  they  dwelt  with  chastened  fondness  on  her 
face ;  and  Grace  felt  a  blush  suffiise  her  pallid  cheek, 
as  a'thousand  thoughts  connected  with  that  look  rushed 
into  her  mind. 

Belgrave  withdrew  his  eyes :  it  seemed  as  if  he  had 
read  her  thoughts,  and  confessed  that  this  was  not  the 
time  to  press  his  claims ;  and  Sir  Walter,  after  a  few 
moments'  silence,. returned  to  the  details  of  their  pro- 
posed melancholy  journey. 

Belgrave  would  have  stopped  him,  but  Sir  Walter, 
in  a  low  voice,  observed — 

"  She  will  be  better  able  to  bear  it  hereafter,  by 
accustoming  her  to  hear  and  to  speak  of  what  cannot' 
be  avoided,  and  then  she  will>  in  the  inevitable  bustle 
of  preparation,  gain  strength  and  calmness.  Half  the 
evils  of  our  existence  would  be  reduced  to  mere 
shadows,  if  we  had  but  the  courage  to  look  them  in  the 

face." 

Sir  Walter  was  right.  Before  the  hour  appointed 
for  the  commencement  of  their  journey,  Grace  had 
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acqaired  a  calmness  and  composure  which  surprised 
all  around  her  ;  but  it  was  sadly  shaken,  when,  at  length, 
the  necessity  was  announced  to  her  of  taking  a  last 
look  at  the  remains  of  her  lamented  Maria,  previoos  to 
the  coffin  being  closed  for  ever,  and  deposited  in  its 
outer  leaden  covering. 

Belgrave,  however,  was  with  her,  and  mingled  his 
tears  with  her's,  and  Sir  Walter's  observations  on  the 
selfishness  and  inefficiency  of  sorrowing  so  deeply  fat 
one  whose  removal  from  a  scene  of-^to  her  hopeless 
misery  and  vain  regret,  were  so  true,  though  common- 
place, that  Grace  felt  it  would  look  like  obstinacy  and 
ingratitude  to  him,  not  to  make  every  effiirt  to  conquer 
the  outward  demonstrations  of  grief;  and  when  the 
coach  was  announced  as  waiting,  her  tears  were  driedj 
and  her  voice  and  manner  calm. 

The  parting  with  Mrs.  Burton,  to  whom,  with  all 
her  faults,  Ghrace  felt  deeply  indebtod^  would  have  bera 
much  more  painful  than  it  was,  but  that  that  lady  had 
eagerly  accepted  an  invitation  from  Sir  Walter,  to 
pass  two  or  three  months,  together  with  as  many  of 

her  family  as  she  chose  to  bring,  at  Llan ,  in  the 

following  spring;  and  as  this  invitation  was  accom- 
panied by  a  handsome  present  to  defray  the  expenses, 
and  as  the  good  lady  evidently  reckoned  upon  other 
probable  results  from  her  powers  of  captivation,  when 
she  should  have  a  fair  field  to  exert  them  in,  she  was, 
in  such  high  spirits,  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to. assume 
the  necessary  gravity  for  such  a  mournful  occasion  as 
the  present. 

Sir  Walter  had  chosen  the  hour  of  dusk  to  commence 
their  journey,  that  Ghrace  might*  see  as  little  as  possible 
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at  firsts  and  become  gradually  accustomed  to  the  sombre 
and  gloomy  appearance  of  the  coach  in  which  they 
travelled^  the  hearse,  &c. ;  and  with  a  thoughtfulnesa 
and  kind  consideration  for  her  feelings  that  she  once 
thought  him  incapable  of,  he  had  decided  on  going 
through  Oxford,  Gloucester,  &c.,  instead  of  the  Bath 
and  Bristol  road,  that  Grace  might  not  be  reminded  of 
the  melancholy  events  which  had  attended  her  resi- 
dence  in  the  former  city,  in  which  her  mother  had 
found  a  grave  far  from  all  her  family  and  connections. 

It  was  a  long  and  tedious  journey  at  the  pace  they 
traveQed  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  mournful  and  depress- 
ing circumstances  attending  it,  Grace  seemed,  from  the 
hour  they  left  London,  to  feel  the  reviving  influence 
of  the  pure  fresh  air,  and  Belgrave  observed  with  ecstacy 
the  colour  return  to  her  fair  cheek,  and  a  gentle  and 
patient  resignation  to  the  will  of  heaven,  succeed  to  the 
agonising  and  excessive  grief,  which  the  loss  of,  as  she 
emphatically  said,  not  only  her  sister,  but  the  last,  the 
only  human  being  with  whom  she  could  daim  kindred, 
had  occasioned. 

The  tolling  ot  the  funeral  bell  had  excited  the 
greatest  curiosity  and  surprise  among  the  inhabitants 

of  the  village  of  Llan .     They  were  returning  in 

the  evening  from  their  rustic  labours,  when  its  mournful 
and  unexpected  sound  reached  "their  ears ;  but  the 
questions  which  each  asked  of  the  other,  were  soon 
answered  by  the  man  who  had  been  sent  forward  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  funeral,  and 
though  it  was  long  after  dark  before  the  mournful 
cavalcade  arrived  at  its  final  destination,  the  village 
green  was    crowded  with  those  who  were  actuated. 
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either  by  curiosity,  or  a  better  motive,  anxiety  to  behold 
the  last  of  the  once  happy  family  who  had  flourished 
among  them. 

Grace's  fortitude  had  all  given  way  at  the  first 
moumfol  sound  of  the  well-known  bell,  and  her  sobs 
were  audible  as  she  was  lifted  out  of  the  coach  by 
Belgrave,  and  carried  into  the  inn,  where  they  were 
to  remain  until  after  the  funeral,  and  till  the  necessary 
arrangements  could  be  made,  by  Sir  Walter,  for  a 
different  habitation  ;  but  the  sympathy  which  her  grief 
excited,  was  soon  banished  by  a  more  pleasurable  sen- 
sation among  those  who  recognised,  not  only  Belgrave 
Mansell,  but  with  him,  and  evidently  on  the  most 
friendly  terms,  the  very  person  whose  supposed  murder 
had  created  such  horror,  and  loaded  him  with  suspicion. 

Scarcely,  indeed,  could  the  joy  and  surprise  of  bis 
appearance  be  kept  within  the  bounds  that  the  melan- 
choly occasion  on  which  he  appeared  before  them  de- 
manded ;  and  when  the  corpse  had  been  conveyed  to  the 
church,  where  it  was  to  remain  for  the  night,  and  a  short 
time  had  been  allowed  for  necessary  refreshment, 
Belgrave  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  reiterated  re- 
quests that  were  sent  into  him,  in  the  name  of  first  one, 
and  then  another  of  his  old  acquaintances  and  associates, 
lo  come  among  fhem,  if  but  for  a  few  minutes,  that  they 
might  assure  him  how  much  they  rejoiced  in  his  return. 

But  how  came  you  to  go  away  so  strangely?  and 
how  is  it  that  we  see  the  very  person  with  you,  that 
you  were  accused  of  murdering?  were  the  questions 
that  were  pressed  on  him  on  all  sides. 

Belgrave  did  not  then  answer  them.  It  was  too  long 
a  story,  he  observed^  to  be  told  now^  but  as  nt  a  fttture* 
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time,  the  anxiety  of  his  friends  was  satisfied  by  a  full 
relation  of  all  that  happened  to  him,  from  the  moment 
he  quitted  Mrs.  Woodford's  presence,  by  her  desire, 
for  ever;  we  may  as  well  now  give  the  narration  in 
his  own  words,  premising  that  they  were  addressed  to 
Grace,  who,  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  was  not 
the  least  anxious  of  those  who  required  au  explanation 
of  the  seeming  mystery. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

*'  Bat  bear  with  me :  indeed,  you'll  find  me  nsefal 
Upon  year  pilgrimage.     Bot  come,  pronounce 
Where  shall  we  now  be  errant? 

Where  the  world 
Is  thickest,  that  I  may  behold  it  in 
It«  workings.'* 

Btrok. 

"  I  will  not  now,  my  dear  Grace,"  observed  Belgrave, 
'^  dwell  upon  the  feelings  of  rage  and  despair,  with 
which  I  quitted  the  farm,  after  hearing  myself  accused 
of  insolence  and  presumption  in  daring  to  aspire  to  the 
honour  of  jour  hand;  but  so  it  was,  that  I  walked 
away  in  the  direction  of  my  own  home,  in  a  paroxysm, 
as  I  verily  now  believe,  of  madness.  Before  I  reached 
my  uncle's,  however,  I  resolved  to  return  and  make 
another  effort  to  persuade  you  to  listen  to  my  prayer, 
of  uniting  your  fate  with  mine,  in  defiance  of  the  cruel 
mandate  that  had  pronounced  our  separation,     I  did 
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return^  as  you  know.  You  refused  to  see  me^  and 
again  I  rushed  from  the-spot^  a  thousand  desperate 
thoughts  coming  into  my  mind,  but  one  at  last  becom- 
ing the  fixed  and  settled  purpose  of  my  soul — to  leave 
for  ever  the  scene  where  all  my  happiness  had  been 
wrecked. 

"  Revolving  this  project  in  my  mind,  and  the  means 
of  carrying  it  into  execution,  I  threw  myself  along,  on 
the  grass,  under  the  large  oak,  in  the  path  through  the 
wood,  where  you  and  I  have  often  sat ;  but  I  had  not  lain 
a  minute  before  I  was  startled  by  the  murmuring  sound 
of  voices  approaching.  I  did  not  wish  to  be  seen  in  my 
then  state  of  mind,  and  I  therefore  retreated  behind 
the  tree,  till  the  persons  should  have  passed.  To  my 
surprise,  they  proved  to  be  the  French  valet  of  Sir 
Walter,  his  butler,  and  a  tall,  dark  man,  of  rather 
genteel  appearance,  whom  I  did  not  know ;  and  to  my 
great  discomfiture,  they  sat  down  on  a  grassy  bank, 
at  a  little  distance  from  my  hiding-place.  I  did  not 
attend  to,  nor  did  I  wish  to  hear  their  conversation, 
my  thoughts  were,  in  fact,  fully  absorbed  by  my  own 
concerns,  yet,  from  time  to  time  some  words  reached 
me,  which  betrayed  that  the  strange  man  was  com- 
plaining bitterly  of  the  treatment  he  had  received  from 
Sir  Walter  Fitz-Geflrey,  and  vowing  revenge  against 
him,  in  which  the  i^o  faithful  servants,  who  were  both 
evidently  intoxicated,  seemed  to  confirm  him.  I  had 
heard  that  Sir  Walter  was  very  tyrannical  with  his 
servants,  and,  therefore,  should  not  have  felt  surprised 
at  the  epithets  they  bestowed  on  him,  if  I  had  thought 
about  it,  which  I  did  not,  from  the  pressure,  as  I  have 
already  said,  of  more  momentous  concerns.     Something 
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I  afterwards  recollected  hearings  respecting  a  large  sum 
of  money,  and  also,  that  the  dark  man  declared  be  had 
Ibat  very  bonr  refused  him  a  guinea. 

"  They  separated,  at  last,  to  ray  great  satisfaction  j 
the  dark  man  pursuing  the  path  through  the  wood, 
while  Sir  Walter's  two  servants  crossed  into  the  fields, 
to  get  home,  as  it  appeared,  the  shortest  way. 

"At  any  other  time,  I  should  have  been  stnick  with 
these  appearances  as  suspicious,  probably,  but  I  was 
now  too  engrossed  with  self;   and  I  returned  to  my 
station  under  the  tree,  where,  I  dare  say,  I  had  been 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  Sir  Walter  himself  passed 
me,  on  horseback,  taking  the  same  path  that  the  dark 
stranger  had  previously  done.    In  the  gloom  of  approach- 
ing darkness,  he  did  not  observe  me;  and  as  I  had 
no  inclination   to   make  myself   known,  I  remained 
stationary  till  he  had  passed;  and  then,  having  just 
made  up  my  mind  as  to  how  I  should  act,  I  arose, 
intending  to  go  home,  at  once,  and  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  my  departure,  when  I  was  startled  by 
hearing  a  loud  cry  of  '  Help !  murder !'  which  I  was 
convinced  came  from  Sir  Walter,  who  was  scarcely  out 
of  sight.     In  an  instant  the  dark  stranger's  threats 
rushed  into  my  mind ;  and,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, I  tore  up  a  large  hedge  stake,  which  providen- 
tially caught  my  eye,  and  rushed  to  the  spot ;  at  which 
I  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  Sir  Walter  extended  on 
the  ground,  his  horse  galloping  off  mad  with  fright  in 
an  opposite  direction,  and  the  tall,  dark  stranger  hold- 
ing Sir  Walter  down  with  one  hand,  while  the  other 
essayed  to  reach  a  pistol,  which  I  afterwards  leanit  Sir 
32.  5  B 
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Walter  had  struck  from  his  hand  with  the  butt  end  of 
his  riding  whip,  at  the  moment  he  presented  it. 

''  Neither  of  them  saw  my  approach ;  there  was  not 
an  instant  to  be  lost;  and  at  the  very  moment  the 
wretch's  hand  was  on  the  pistol^  I  felled  him  to  the 
earth  with  the  rude  weapon  I  carried.  He  lay  ex- 
tended, senseless  and  helpless,  while  I  raised  Sir  Walter, 
who  seemed  scarcely  to  believe  it  possible  that  I  was 
the  means  of  rescuing  him  from  the  death  which  he 
had  considered  inevitable.  I  secured  the  pistol ;  and 
then  I  would  have  proceeded  to  make  sure  of  the  man^ 
who  was  beginning  to  recover  from  the  stunning  effects 
of  the  blow  I  had  given  him,  but  I  was  prevented  by 
Sir  Walter. 

'''No,  no/  he  exclaimed,  'he  is  punished  suffi- 
ciently ;  for  he  knows  that  not  only  has  he  failed  in  his 
present  attempt,-  but  that  every  future  hope  from  me  is 
lost.  I  told  you,  to-day/  he  continued,  addressing  the 
half-conscious  man,  '  that  I  had  made  a  provision  for 
you  in  my  will,  and  that  I  would  still  continue  to  pay 
yon  the  annuity  you  have  received  from  me  ever  since 
I  discovered  that  you  were  unworthy  of  becoming  my 
heir,  as  I  once  intended:  both  those  promises  I  now 
retract ;  and  this,'  giving  him  a  pocket-book,  '  is  the 
last  you  will  ever  receive  from  me.  And  now  let  me 
advise  you  to  make  the  best  of  your  way  out  of  this 
country ;  for  if  you  linger  here,  depend  upon  it,  for  my 
own  safety,  I  will  have  you  apprehended,  both  on 
account  of  your  recent  violence,  and  some  former  afiain 
which  you  are  aware  of.' 

"The  baffled  ruffian  uttered  not  a  word;   bnt  he 
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regarded  both  me  and  Sir  Walter  with  a  seowl  such  as 
I  never  saw  on  the  face  of  any  other  human  beings  and 
rising  with  difficulty,  walked  slowly  away. 

**  It  was  not  for  me  to  question  the  wisdom  of  Sir 
Walter's  decision;  and^  indeed>  to  tell  the  truths  I 
thought  very  little  about  it,  for  my  attention  was  occu- 
pied by  himself;  for  he  was  looking  so  ghastly,  that  I 
thought  he  would  feint,  as  he  stood  looking  after  the 
nan  from  whose  ruffian  attack  he  had  had  so  narrow 
an  escape.  I  offered  him  my  arm,  and  he  took  it,  and 
continued  leaning  upon  me  until  the  man  was  out  of 
sight. 

<^ '  You  have  saved  my  life,'  he  observed,  turning  to 
me ;  '  tell  me  in  what  way  I  can  prove  my  gratitude.' 

"I  scarcely  know  what  I  replied;   but  whatever  it 
was,  I  am  aware  it  was  cold  and  repulsive,  for  I  had 
all  along  looked  upon  him  as  the  cause,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  your  mother's  rejection  of  me.     Sur  Walter 
seemed  hurt  and  disappointed,  and  I — it  is  not  in  my 
nature  to  be  insensible  to  proffered  kindness— endea- 
Toured  to  counteract  what  I  had  said  by  my  attention 
to  him.     Suddenly!  recollected  that  I  ought  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  circumstance  of  his  two  servants' 
coalition  with  his  intended  assassin.     He  was  thunder- 
struck, and  evidently  terrified;   and  then^  Grace,  he 
confided  to  me  the  secret  of  his  connexion  with  the 
dark  stranger.     He  was  Sir  Walter's  son ;  his  ipother 
was  a  woman  of  colour,  possessing  all  the  fiery  passions 
of  the  sultry  clime  in  which  she  was  born,  and  her  son 
inherited,  as  Sir  Walter  said,  all  her  worst  qualities. 
He  had  given  him  education,  had  destined  him  to  b? 
his  heir;  but  long  before  he  had  arrived  at  years  of 
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maturity,  his  vices  had  assumed  soch  dominion  over 
him,  that  the  father's  heart  became  hardened  towards 
him,  and  he  sent  him  to  a  distance  from  him.  He  had, 
it  appeared,  from  time  to  time  made  the  most  uncon- 
scionable demands  upon  Sir  Walter^  and  latterly  had 
been  denied,  which  had,  of  course,  driven  him  to  this 
desperate  step ;  but  up  to  the  present  day  he  had  still 
believed  that  he  should  be  Sir  Walter's  heir,  and  the 
two  unworthy  servants  were  probably  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  hoped  to  find  in  his  prodigality  and  ex* 
travagance  more  indulgence  for  the  same  vices  in  them* 
selves  than  they  now  did  from  Sir  Walter.  This,  how- 
ever, is  mere  conjecture ;  the  only  certainty  was,  that 
they  were  coUeagued  against  their  master  with  his 
nnworthy  relative,  and  this  circumstance  seemed  to 
make  a  deep  impression  on  Sir  Walter. 

'' '  My  life  is  not  safe  with  the  wretches,'  he  ob- 
served ;  '  I  wiU  not  return  home,  to-night,  bat  leave 
them  to  suppose  their  wretched  associate's  plan  has 
succeeded,  and  see  how  they  will  act,  and  then  make 
up  my  mind  what  I  shall  do.  I  cannot  take  any  open 
measure  against  them  without  including  him,  and  that 
I  would  fitin,  villain  as  he  is,  avoid.' 

''  I  confess  I  felt  very  little  interest  in  Sir  Walter's 
future  proceedings.  I  was  satisfied  with  having  rendered 
him  so  essential  a  service,  but  I  cared  nothing  more 
about  him  farther:  my  mind  was  fully  oecupied  with 
my  recent  cruel  disappointment,  and  my  determination 
tg)  quit  the  scene  of  it  for  ever ;  and  I  scarcely  heeded 
lliat  he  said  to  me,  except  stiffly  to  decline  his  proffisred 
services  by  way  of  reward.  Two  or  three  times,  in- 
deed, it  did  strike  me  that  he  might  exeit  his  interest 
i 
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with  your  mother  saccessfuUy  in  my  favour ;  but  I  \iill 
tell  the  truth,  Grace,  my  pride  revolted  from  owing 
even  your  hand  to  such  a  source,  and  I  remained  silent. 
Little  did  I  then  suspect,  what  I  afterwards  learned, 
that  he  had  within  the  very  hour  purchased  your 
mother's  consent  to  make  you  his  wife,  and  was  then 
on  his  way  to  my  .uncle's,  to  pay,  as  I  might  say,  the 
purchase  money.  He  had  forgotten  it  himself— for- 
gotten everything  but  the  recent  attack  on  him,  and  his 
escape;  and  as  I  walked  on  at  his  request  with  him 
to  the  confines  of  the  wood,  he  was  wholly  occupied  in 
discussing  with  himself  how  be  should  act.  I  left  him, 
when  I  considered  him  in  safety,  in  the  high  road,  from 
whence  he  could,  you  know,  either  proceed  home,  or 
take  the  coach,  which  would  pass  in  half  an  hour  to 
Bristol,  which  he  seemed  to  say  he  thought  he  should 
do,  and  there  finally  resolve  how  he  should  act.  I 
have  since  learned  that  he  did  so;  but  the  blow  he  had 
received  from  his  intended  assassin  was  more  serious 
than  he  had  apprehended,  and  that,  with  the  agitation 
and  terror  he  had  suffered,  operated  so  violently  on  his 
constitution,  that  before  many  hours  were  past,  he  was 
insensible,  from  a  concussion  of  the  brain,  from  the 
e£kcts  of  which  he  did  not  recover  for  months.  During 
the  weakness  and  nervousness  that  this  occasioned,  he 
formed  the  strange  resolution  of  quitting  England, 
leaving  all  except  his  banker  in  London  in  uncertainty 
of  his  fate ;  and  the  latter  he  bound  to  secresy.  Little 
did  either  he  or  I  suspect  the  interpretation  that  was 
put  upon  our  simultaneous  disappearance. 

"  And  now  to  return  to  my  own  story.     I  wandered 
about  the  whole  of  that  night  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  the  farm ;  I  saw  and  heard  much  of  what  passed  in 
consequence  of  Sir  Walter's  disappearance,  and  beheld 
his  two  faithless  servants  at  your  gate  venting^  their 
hypocritical  lamentations;  but  I  had  promised  Sir 
Walter  not  to  divulge  what  I  had  witnessed,  and  there- 
fore left  matters  to  take  their  course.  Disappointed 
in  the  hope  of  once  more  beholding  you,  and  taking  a 
last  leave  of  you,  I  returned  to  my  uncle's,  and  taking 

what  I  considered  necessary,  quitted   Uan ^  as  I 

believed,  for  ever,  and  took  the  road  to  London.  It 
would  be  useless  now,  dear  Grace,  to  enter  into  a 
detail  of  all  I  suffered  in  my  eflforts  to  procure  the 
means  of  subsistence.  I  was  too  proud  to  write  to 
my  uncle,  though  every  day  that  I  staid  in  London, 
brought  me  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  verge  of  famine. 
At  last  I  saw  an  advertisement  in  a  paper,  which  I 
found  on  the  table  of  a  little  coffee-house,  where  I  took 
the  only  meal  I  could  allow  myself  during  the  day, 
it  was  for  a  young*  man  to  undertake  the  management 
of  a  small  farm  beyond  Bath,  and  as  I  knew  that  I 
possessed  the  necessary  qualifications,  I  instantly  applied 
at  the  address  mentioned  in  London.  My  appearance 
and  account  of  myself  were  satisfactory,  and  I  was 
engaged  and  requested  to  proceed  without  delay  to  the 
place.  At  this  moment  I  possessed  but  two  shillings 
in  the  world,  but  I  was  afraid  to  own  my  poverty,  lest 
it  should  operate  to  my  disadvantage  with  my  employer. 
I  therefore  commenced  my  journey  on  foot,  but  the 
weather  was  hot  and  I  was  weak,  and  I  made  such 
slow  progress,  that  when  I  arrived  at  the  farm,  I  was 
informed  that  they  had  given  me  up,  supposing  I  had 
changed  my  mind,  and  had  engaged  another  person. 
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Tb6  disappointmenty  the  exertion  I  had  made^  and  the 
privations  I  had  suffered,  combined  to  overwhelm  me* 

*'  I  walked  back  again  to  Bath^  seven  miles^  and  then 
sunk  quite  exhausted^  a  fever  followed,  and  but  for  the 
charity  of  one  individual,  I  must  have  perished." 

A  long  explanation  here  followed  from  Grrace,  by 
which  Belgravc  learned  that  Mr.  Lovell,  to  whom  he 
had  been  so  deeply  indebted,  and  her  noble  benefactor, 
the  Earl  of  Melverley,  were  one  and  the  same  person^ 
and  Belgrave  then  proceeded. 

^^My  generous  friend  did  not  leave  his  work  half 
done,"  he  continued,  *'  for  when  I  recovered,  he  inquired 
minutely  into  my  circumstances  and  future  prospects. 
I  told  him  so  much  of  the  truth  as  was  necessary, 
adding,  that  I  should  write  to  some  friends,  who,  I 
hoped,  would  pay  my  passage  to  America,  where,  I 
did  not  doubt,  I  should  be  able  to  turn  my  farming 
knowledge  to  good  account.  He  seemed  to  approve  of 
the  plan,  but  observed,  *  that  dependance  on  relations 
was  precarious;  there,'  he  added,  putting  two  ten 
pound  notes  into  my  hand,  'is  what  will  enable  you 
to  carry  your  scheme  into  execution  without  delay.* 
Before  I  could  utter  a  word  he  was  gone,  and  con* 
ceiving  I  should  best  fulfil  his  intentions  by  so  doing, 
within  a  few  hours  I  departed  for  Bristol,  where  I 
expected  to  get  a  passage  to  New  York. 

"  During  all  this  time,  by  some  strange  fatality  as 
it  appears,  I   had  never  heard  a  word  of  what  was 

passing  at  Uan ,  and  that  I  escaped  the  search 

that  was  making  for  me  is  astonishing,  for  I  never 
disguised  my  name,  or  where  I  came  from ;  but  so  it 
was,  I  was  standing  on  the  Back,  as  it  is  called,  at 
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Bristol^  looking  anxiously  at  different  vessels^  when 
some  one  pat  their  hand  on  my  shoalder.  It  was  Sir 
Walter;  and  much  as  I  was  prejudiced  against  him, 
the  sight  of  a  familiar  face^  at  this  moment^  was  a 
cordial  to  my  heart.  He  was  more  than  friendly  to 
me.  I  went  with  him  to  his  hotel.  He  like  me  was 
just  recovered  from  a  dangerous  illness^  and  as  I  have 
said  before,  his  intention  like  mine  was  to  leave 
England.  Neither  of  us  was  fully  explanatory  on  the 
motives  which  actuated  this  resolve,  but  Sir  Walter 
again  pressed  his  o&rs  of  service  on  me,  and  I  candidly 
t(^d  him  my  views.  He  persuaded  me  to  put  off  till 
the  morrow  looking  for  a  ship,  and  on  the  morrow  he 
made  me  an  ofier  of  becoming  his  travelling  companion 
in  his  intended  tour  on  the  continent ;  too  advantageous 
to  be  refused,  I  learnt  every  hour  to  know  him  better, 
for  though  he  has  faults,  they  are  more  of  the  head 
than  the  heart ;  and  to  be  brief,  we  left  England  the 
following  week  together,  and  could  I  have  forgotten 
you,  Grace,  I  should  have  had  nothing  to  regret.  I 
am  not  going  to  give  you  a  history  of  our  travels,  but 
I  must  relate  one  strange  event  which  occurred,  and 
which,  in  fact,  put  an  end  to  them.  We  were  residing 
at  a  Villa  de  Campagna  in  the  Papal  States,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  was  kept  in  continual  alarm  by  the 
reports  that  were  circulated  of  the  marauding  incur- 
sions of  a  band  of  ruffians,  who  had  taken  up  their 
residence  in  a  ruinous  old  chateau,  about  five  miles 
from  our  residence,  and  what  interested  us  more  than 
any  thing  else  in  the  stories  that  used  to  form  the 
regular  accompaniment  to  our  breakfast  table  was, 
that  the  leader  of  the  banditti  was  said  to  be  an 
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Englishman.  The  nearest  habitation  to  ours  was 
tenanted  by  a  widow  lady  of  Irish  extraction,  a  rigid 
Catholic,  who  had  married  a  count  of  the  most  holy 
Roman  Empire/  and  her  two  pretty  daughters  Florence 
and  Alina  whom  she  intended  for  nuns,  were  conse- 
quently  kept  in  a  state  of  the  strictest  seclusion, 
but  of  whom  Sir  Walter  had  sometimes  caught 
a  distant  glance  over  the  high  hedge  that  sepa- 
rated  our  domains.  They  were  very  charitable  how- 
ever, and  none  applied  at  their  door  in  vain.  One 
summer's  evening,  it  appeared,  the  two  daughters  were 
amusing  themselves  in  the  garden  with  their  guitar, 
the  faint  notes  of  which  we  had  often  heard  twanging 
in  the  distance.  '  Hush !'  exclaimed  Florence,  '  there 
are  footsteps  approaching  that  are  not  of  our  house- 
hold.' And  so  there  were,  for  almost  directly  appeared 
a  man  limping  with  seeming  difficulty,  who  told  a 
pitiful  story  of  having  been  plundered  and  ill-treated 
by  the  banditti,  that  he  had  fled  for  his  life,  and  had 
been  so  terrified  that  he  had  climbed  tho  hedge  into 
the  garden,  instead  of  making  his  way  round  to  the 
gate.  The  tale  was  believed,  he  was  taken  into  the 
house  and  attended  to  with  the  greatest  care,  and  as 
he  pretended  to  be  a  stranger  in  the  country,  a  fact 
which  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language  attested, 
he  was  invited  to  stay  until  perfectly  recovered.  What 
it  was  that  occurred  to  raise  suspicion  I  cannot 
accurately  tell  you,  but  so  it  was,  that  the  elder 
daughter  Florence  mistrusted  the  truth  of  his  story, 
and  more  especially  were  her  suspicions  roused,  when 
she  found  that  he  declined  retiring  to  bed,  but  preferred 
remaining  in  the  kitchen,  where  he  had  supped,  under 
32.  5  c 
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the  pretext  of  the  sooner  commencing  his  jonmey  in 
the  morning'.     Fearful  of  alarming  her  mother   and 
sister,   she  communicated    her  suspicions  only^   after 
they  had  retired  for  the  night,  to  the  old  priest,  who 
was  the  director  of  the  household.     He  agreed  with 
her  that  there  could  be  no  harm  in  precantion,  and 
accordingly  they  proceeded   together  to   the  kitchen, 
where  their  guest,  who  had  drank  rather  freely  during 
the   evening,  was   stationed.     Cautiously  she  opened 
the  door,  he  did  not  move,  and  leaving  the  old  priest 
to  keep  guard,  she  stole  into  the  room,  the  stranger 
still  remained  motionless,  she  bent  over  him,  and  ascer- 
tained, beyond  doubt,  that  he  slept;  but  she  observed, 
at  the  same  time,  that  a  drawn  sword  was  in  his  hand, 
and  a  pair  of  pistols  peeped  from  beneath  bis  doublet. 
This  was  enough,  for  he  had  said  he  was  totally  un* 
armed  when  he  encountered  the  banditti.     Their  whole 
household  consisted  but  of  two  aged  men  and  some 
women  servants,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
Florence  flew  across  the  garden,  climbed  the  hedge, 
and  made  known  to  Sir  Walter  and  I,  who  were  still 
up,  the  predicament  in  which  they  were  placed.     There 
could  be  no  doubt  the  stranger  was  an  associate  ot  the 
banditti,  who  meditated  admitting  his  fellows  qaictly 
when  all  were  at  rest,  and  we  lost  not  a  moment  in 
rousing  our  servants,  and  quietly  we  followed  the  heroic 
Florence  across  the  garden  to  the  spot  where  the  robber 
was  still  sleeping. 

*'  It  was  at  first  proposed  that  we  should  keep  watch, 
and  let  him  carry  his  plan  into  execution,  and  thus 
entrap  more  of  the  band  into  our  power  ;  but  we  were 
but  imperfectly  armed,  and  could  not  place  implicit 
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confidence  in  oar  forces,  and  therefore  thought  it  best 
to  upset  the  whole  of  it  at  once,  by  taking  the  culprit  into 
custody,  and  rousing  the  authorities  of  the  neighbouring 
village.  For  this  purpose.  Sir  Walter,  myself,  and  the 
others  behind  us  entered  the  kitchen ;  but  the  moment 
we  did  so,  the  object  of  our  suspicion  started  up.  The 
light  which  was  burning  beside  him  on  the  table  fell 
full  upon  the  face  of  Sir  Walter,  who  stood  as  if 
transfixed  in  astonishment,  while  the  stranger,  with  a 
dreadful  oath,  sprung  to  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
'It  is  useless  to  resist!'  I  exclaimed;  'your  time  is 
come — surrender,  or  I  fire.* 

''He  uttered  some  indistinct  exclamation,   drew  a 
pistol  from  his  bosom,  and  took  aim  at  Sir  Walter; 
but  I  rushed  between  them  and  struck  his  arm  down, 
the  pistol  going  off  and  wounding  me  slightly  in  the  side. 
"  It  seemed  that  we  were  not  a  moment  too  soon, 
for  instantly,  upon  the  discharge  of  the  pistol,  three 
or  four  men  rushed  into  the  kitchen  from  the  court- 
yard ;  but  we  were  too  strong  a  party  for  them  to  attack^ 
armed  as  we  all  were  and  prepared  to  receive  them, 
and  they  fled  with  more  precipitation  than  they  had 
entered,  leaving  their  chief  in  our  hands,  for  two  of 
our  servants  had  seized  him  the  moment  he  fired,  and 
now  held  him  firmly  in  their  grasp.     Sir  Walter  wa9  , 
sinking  with   terror   and    surprise,   he  had    instantly  r 
recognised  the  voice  of  his   depraved   son,  though  i^^ 
would  have  been  difficult  in  the  foreign  dress  he  wore, 
and  disguised  as  he  was  by  immense  whiskers  and 
mustachios,  together  with  his  naturally  dark  skin,  to 
have  supposed  him  to  be  other  than  a  native  of  the 
country.    I  saw  there  was  a  hard    struggle  in  the 
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unhappy  father'8  mind^  whether  he  shoald  interpose 
to  save  the  culprit  from  the  fate  that  awaited  him 
at  the  hands  of  justice.  For  myself,  I  had  no  hesita- 
tion as  to  the  part  I  should  take,  for  I  knew  how 
sanguinary  would  be  the  punishment  of  his  crime  if 
he  were  delivered  over  to  the  law,  and  wretch  as  he 
was,  I  determined  to  save  him.  There  were  none 
present  who  comprehended  the  relationship  between 
Sir  Walter  and  he  but  myself,  and  recommending 
the  former  in  a  whisper  not  to  interfere,  I  desired  the 
servants  to  bring  away  their  prisoner  to  our  residence, 
where,  I  observed  to  the  ladies,  there  were  better 
means  than  in  their  house  of  securing  him  till  morn- 
ing, when  he  would  be  delivered  over  to  the  proper 
authorities.  They  were  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  such 
a  dangerous  inmate,  and  Sir  Walter  understanding 
my  hints,  that  I  would  take  upon  myself  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  wretched  son's  escape,  agreed  to  my  pro* 
posp},  that  he  should  remain  with  one  servant  to  guaid 
the  ladies,  lest  the  banditti  should  return.  Up  to  the 
moment  of  our  leaving  the  house  our  prisoner  had 
been  cool  and  suUen,  expressing  his  feelings  towards 
Sir  Walter  only  by  a  malignant  smile;  but  when  we 
got  into  the  open  air  and  the  clear  moonbght,  and  he 
found  he  was  being  hurried  away  he  knew  not  whither, 
for  we  had  not  let  him  hear  our  conference,  he  became 
violent,  and  attempted  to  shake  off  the  two  strong 
fellows  who  held  him  on  either  side.  There  were  five 
of  us,  however,  though  I  was  scarcely  to  be  reckoned 
upon,  for  I  was  getting  very  faint  from  loss  of  blood, 
having  concealed  fi'om  every  one  that  I  was  wounded 
while  I  remained  in  the  house.    We  had  to  go  a 
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considerable  round  to  the  front  of  Sir  Walter's  resi- 
dence^ for  we  could  not  take  our  prisoner  across  the 
barriers  between  the  gardens^  though  we  had  made 
that  our  way  in  going ;  and  just  as  we  arrived  in  sight 
of  the  gate,  I  fancied  I  espied  a  figure,  gliding  along 
under  the  shade  of  some  trees  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road.  It  was  not  my  object  to  let  the  prisoner 
escape  to  return  to  his  companions,  on  the  contrary, 
I  intended  to  make  conditions  with  him,  being  fully 
assured  that  Sir  Walter  would  ratify  anything  I  pro- 
posed. As  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  I  was  anxious 
to  avoid  any  collision  with  the  bandits,  though  from 
the  cowardly  manner  in  which  they  had  taken  flight, 
I  did  not  think  they  were  much  to  be  feared.  I  kept 
my  eye,  however,  on  the  suspicious  spot,  and  stepped 
forward  in  advance  of  the  prisoner  and  his  guards, 
to  prevent  their  making  a  rush  to  rescue  him ;  but  my 
caution  was  fruitless,  for  at  that  very  instant  the  snap 
of  fire-arms  was  heard,  and  the  next  our  prisoner  lay 
a  corpse  at  my  feet,  a  ball  having  pass'ed  through  his 
body.  I  at  first  thought  it  was  intended  for  me,  but 
I  was  soon  convinced  by  those  around  me  that  I 
was  mistakep ;  his  companions  had  shot  him,  because 
they  could  not  depend  upon  his  not  betraying  them. 
Dreadful  as  was  this  termination  of  the  wretched  being's 
career  of  guilt,  I  confess,  after  the  first  shock,  I  looked 
upon  it  as  an  event  rather  to  be  thankful  for  than  to 
deplore,  nor  did  Sir  Walter  think  otherwise. 

''  ^  It  is  the  first  time,'  he  observed,  '  that  I  have 
breathed  freely,  and  with  the  consciousness  of  safety, 
firom  the  moment  that  he  first  threatened  me,  when  I 
refused  to  accede  to  his  demands,  for  well  I  knew  what 
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he  threatened  he  would  sooner  or  later  perform ;  and  this 
it  was  that  has  made  me  so  long  a  wanderer^  in  the 
hope  of  eluding  him. 

''  By  the  aid  of  money>  which  in  that  country  can  do 
any  thing,  the  afiair  was  all  hushed  up,  the  body 
received  Christian  burial,  without  its  bein^  known 
beyond  our  own  household  in  what  manner  he  came  by 
his  death ;  and  Sir  Walter,  having,  as  he  observed, 
no  longer  any  reason   to  fear,  resolved  to  return  to 

England,  and  settle  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  at  Llan . 

Up  to  this  moment,  Grace,  he  and  I  had  never  come 
to  a  direct  explanation,  but  my  dedijung  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Llan ,  brought  it  about;   and  what 

was  my  astonishment,  when  he  confessed  that  you,  and 
not  Maria,  was  the  object  of  his  attachment,  if  it  could 
be  so  called.  I  have  very  little  more  to  add,  dear 
Grace ;  Sir  Walter  was  pleased  to  think  that  his  obli- 
gations to  me,  for  having,  as  he  said,  twice  preserved 
his  life,  called  for  a  return  on  his  part,  which  I  con* 
sidered  far  beyond  my  deserts  or  expectations.  In 
fact,  he  rendered  me  independent,  and  in  addition, 
assured  me  that  it  was  his  intention  to  secure  your 
mother^  consent  to  our  immediate  marriage,  by  engag- 
ing to  make  you  the  heiress  of  his  fortune.  Full  <£ 
hope  and  expectation,  I  accompanied  him  to  England, 
and  after  one  day's  rest  only  in  London,  we  were  on 

the  point  of  setting  off  for  Llan ,  when  I  accidentally 

encountered  Tom  Lewis,  whom  you  must  recollect  at 

Llan ;  and  from  him,  I  learnt  that  which  filled 

me  with  bitter  disappointment,  sonrow,  and  alarm,  and 
put  a  stop  to  our  journey.  I  learnt,  too,  at  the  same 
time^  how  shamefully  and  cruelly  I  had  been  aspersed. 
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but  I  knew  that  the  time  was  not  hx  distant  when  I 
should  be  able^  triumphantly^  to  prove  my  innocence, 
and  I  did  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  vindicate  myself  to 
him.  llie  rest  you  know,  dearest,  or  at  least,  all  that 
is  necessary  for  you  to  know,  for  it  would  interest  you 
very  little,  to  detail  in  what  manner  I  was  enabled  to 
trace  my  unfortunate  brother,  and  eventuaDy,  one  still 
dearer,  my  own,  my  beloved  Grace." 


CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

"  She  is  yonng ; 
Bat  her  heart's  yoath  is  gone,  and  innocence, 
And  peace,  and  soft  and  gentle  thoaghts,  have  fled 
A  heart,  the  sanctuary  of  unhallowed  fires, 
That  love  has  led  to  gailt."  Ahon. 

On  the  evening  following  the  arrival  of  the  mournful 
cortege,  all  that  remained  of  the  Ptide  of  the  Village 
was  consigned  to  its  last  resting-place,  by  the  side  of 
her  father,  in  the  humble  unostentatious  church-yard 
of  Llan  ■  ■■ ;  and  few  among  the  numbers  who  were 
present,  were  there,  who  did  not  sympathise  with  the 
bereaved  orphan,  who,  the  last  of  her  race,  now  gazed 
with  eyes  blinded  with  tears,  and  a  heart  throbbing 
with  agonising  recollections  of  the  past,  into  the  dreary 
abode  which  was  so  soon  to  shroud  from  her,  for  ever,  the 
last  of  her  kindred.  Few,  however,  regarded  her  with 
more  pity  and  kind  commiseration,  than  an  old,  plainly- 
dressed,  and  weather-beaten  man,  who  leaned  against 
one  of  the  buttresses  of  the  church,  which  partly  con- 
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oealed  him  from  the  thronging  crowds  bat  did  not 
intercept  his  view  of  her  face,  or  witnessing  the  whole 
of  the  impressive  ceremony.  Motionless,  he  remained, 
until  it  was  ended;  and  Grace,  supported  by  Sir 
Walter  and  Belgrave,  left  the  ground,  and  then,  slowly 
he  returned  to  the  inn  at  which  he  had  arrived  but  the 
hotir  previous. 

It  was  the  Earl  of  Melverley  who  thus  unostenta- 
tiously did  honour  by  his  presence,  not  to  the  departed, 
for  she,  in  his  eyes,  was  but  a  weak,  misled*  girl, 
whose  exquisite  beauty,  like  the  wings  of  the  gaudy 
butterfly,  had  only  served  as  a  lure  to  the  destroyer ; 
but  it  was  Grace,  the  simple>hearted,  dutiful,  kind, 
affectionate  Grace,  who  had  had  influence  enough  over 
his  cynical  and  austere  mind  to  induce  him  to  turn 
aside  twenty  miles  from  his  direct  journey,  to  be  assured 
that  she  was  in  as  fair  a  way  to  eventual  happiness  as 
Mf  s.  Burton  had  represented.  Circumstances  unlooked 
for  had  recalled  him  to  London  on  the  very  day  that 

• 

Grace  and  her  companions  left  it,  and  he  resolved  once 
more  to  see  the  gentle  girl,  whose  virtues  had  iUmost 
itade  him  acknowledge  that  woman  could  be  what  he 
had  once  dreamed  they  were,  and  had  been  so  rudely 
awakened  ;  but  Grace  was  gone  hours  before,  and  irom 
Mrs.  Burton  he  listened  somewhat  impatiently  to  the 
tale  she  told  of  his  protege's  future  prospects,  and  then 
resolved,  with  his  own  eyes,  to  judge  whether  the 
picture  she  drew  of  the  person  on  whom  Grace's  future 
happiness  would  in  all  probability  depend,  was  a  true 
likeness. 

The  earl's  surprise  was  great,  when  he  recognised  in 
Belgrave  the  young  man  in  whom  he  had  been  so 
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deeply  interested  nearly  two  years  before,  in  Bath.  In 
tjie  curiosity  and  somewhat  better  feeling^  which  this 
discovery  excited,  he  found  a  temporary  relief  from 
the  thoughts  and  recollections  that  '^  preyed  upon  his 
heart  and  gnawed  his  vitals;"  but  though  his  hearty 
seared  as  it  was  with  suffering,  still  owned  so  far 
kindred  with  humanity,  as  to'  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of 
happiness  which  awaited  these  creatures  of  his  bounty, 
he  shrank  from  the  acknowledgments  and  expressions  of 
their  latitude ;  nor  was  it  until  long  after,  that  Belgrave 
and  Grace  knew  how  highly  they  had  been  honoured. 

Months  passed  away,  before  the  grief  that  had 
saddened  Grace's  young  heart  and  brow  were  so  far 
subdued  that  Belgrave  Mansell  dare  venture  to  claim 
from  her  the  reward  of  his  constancy  and  long  suffer- 
ing ;  and  perhaps  he  would  have  even  yet  have  deferred 
the  fond  request,  but  that  he  was  made  painfully  aware 
that  there  were  those,  (probably  envying  her  good  for- 
tune,) who  began  to  speak  doubtingly  of  her  situation, 
and  wonder  after  all,  whether  it  really  was  his  intention 
to  marry  her  at  a  risk,  or  whether  he  wouldn't  be 
prudent  enough  to  wait  till  Sir  Walter  died,  and  she 
really  did  get  his  money ;  for  that  there  was  many  a 
slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip  was  well  known. 

Too  candid  and  sincere  to  affect  a  reluctance  she 
did  not  feel,  and  deny  her  hand  where  she  had  long 
since  acknowledged  to  have  given  her  heart,  Ghrace 
readily  yielded  her  consent  to  become  the  wife  of  Bel- 
grave>  as  soon  as  the  customary  time  of  wearing  mount- 
ing had  expired.  Yet,  intensely  happy  as  they  were 
in  each  other's  affection,  and  smiling  and  unclouded 
as  were  their  worldly  prospects,  even  at  the  altar  the 

32.  5  D 
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memory  of  the  past  threw  a  shade  of  penaivenessovef 
the  fair  face  of  the  bride^  and  the  handsome^  manly 
features  of  the  bridegroom, 

'*  They  wore  a  joy  somewhat  subdued 
With  shadows  from  another  mood ; 
Thby  gavtf  the  yoaog,  the  kwt,  the  lair. 
Tears  that  the  happy  well  may  spare.** 

If  not  the  gayest  in  spirit^  however,  in  ontward  showi 
aeldom  had  been  seen  so  showy  a  wedding  in  Uan— — - 
as  that  of  Belgrave  and  Grace.  It  had  been  her  urikh 
that  the  marriage  should  be  as  private  and  unosfenta* 
tious  as  had  been  the  current  of  her  life;  but  this,  did 
not  suit  Sir  Walter^s  ideas.  She  mnst  be  married  as 
became  his  heiress ;  and,  accordingly  a  handsome  car- 
riage  for  the  bride  and  bridegroom  was  provided.  Sir 
Walter  himself  following  in  his  own,  and  giving  her 
away  at  the  altar. 

Belgrave  had  at  first  taken  possessicm  of  the  farm 
which  had  been  his  uncle's,  and  aft^wards  his  unfortu- 
nate brother's,  who  had  deeply  mortgaged  it,  and  which 
encumbrance  Belgrave  paid  off.  Grace,  to  prevent  any 
ill-natured  observations,  had  remained  as  a  boarder 
with  the  widow  of  the  late  clergyman,  who  still  in-* 
habited  the  rectory ;  but  Sir  Walter  was  already  tired 
of  livmg  alone  in  his  splendid  mansion  of  Belk  Be- 
traite,  of  which  he  had  at  once  taken  possesion,  and 
for  a  time  had  found  sufficient  occupation  in  renovating, 
new  modelling,  and  furnishing  it.  But,  when  that  waa 
over,  he  sighed  for  constant  society ;  and  right  happy 
was  he  when  the  marriage  of  his  two  addled  children 
•*— for  in  that  character  he  now  considered  them  both-— » 
supplied  this  want,  it  being  settled  that  the  new- 
married  pair  were  henceforth  to  reside  with  him. 
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"  At  least,  until  your  family  becomes  so  large/*  he 
observed^  with  a  smile^  '^  that  you  are  eith^  compelled 
to  get  a  larger  house,  or  turn  me  out  of  this,  to  make 
room  for  them/' 

But,  to  return  to  the  wedding,  that  most  important 
and  interesting  event  in  human  life.  It  had  at  first 
been  proposed  by  Sir  Walter,  to  give  a  splendid  enter^ 
tainment,  and  send  cards  to  all  the  gentry  round ;  but 
Grace's  influence  prevailed  over  this  intention.  She 
Iranted  time,  she  said,  and  instruction,  to  enable  her  to 
play  the  part  of  hostess  of  such  a  mansion  with  pro- 
priety; and  though  both  Sir  Walter  and  Belgrave 
warmly  asserted  and  believed  that  she  possessed  a 
'5  native  elegance  and  ease  beyond  the  reach  of  art," 
she  was  too  diffident  and  modest  to  believe  that  this 
was  olh^  than  the  effect  of  their  partiality.  She  did 
not,  however,  make  the  same  objection  to  the  treat 
which  Sir  Walter,  on  a  slight  hint  from  Belgrave,  pro- 
posed to  give  to  all  who  were  not  above  joining  in  a 
merry  dance  on  the  village  green,  and  partaking  of  the 
substantial  old  English  &re,  roast  turkey  and  chine, 
sirlcnns  of  beef,  legs  of  mutton,  and  all  the  suitable 
appendages  of  pies  and  puddings,  with  plenty  of  ale 
and  cider ;  and  she  took  especial  care  that  the  cottages 
of  those  who  were  prevented  by  age  or  infirmity  from 
joining  in  the  festive  scene  should  be  to  the  full  par- 
takers of  its  comforts.  Among*  these,  old  Alice,  her 
youthful  friend,  was  particularly  recommended  to  the 
care  of  the  steward ;  and  a  couple  of  bottles  of  good 
old  wine,  and  a  large  piece  of  wedding  cake  added  to 
the  portion  assigned  her,  which  was  rendered  still  more 
acceptable  by  a  kind  note,  in  Grace's  own  handwriting, 
hoping  that  she  would  enjoy  it. 
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•  ''Heaven  bless  her!'*  exclaimed  tbe  old  woman^ 
wiping  away  the  tears  that  dimmed  her  spectacles. 
''Heaven  bless  her  sweet  face!  How  often  have  I 
heard  people  admiring  her  sister^  and  passing  over  Grace 
as  if  she  was  nobody ;  bnt  I  always  did  her  justice." 

Dressed  in  a  beautiful  blonde  dress  over  white  satin, 
her  hair,  neck,  and  arms  encircled  with  strings  of  the 
purest  and  most  costly  pearls,  the  gift  of  Sir  Walter, 
her  cheeks  glowing  with  modesty,  and  her  eyes  glitter- 
ing through  tears  of  happiness,  Grace  certainly  looked 
very  lovely  as,  with  Belgrave  and  Sir  Walter  on  either 
hand,  she  walked  through  the  assembled  ranks,  many 
of  whom  were  her  former  associates,  and  very  few  of 
whom  were  not  her  friends,  and  received  their  con- 
gratulations. But  she  was  most  happy  when  this 
cej\emony,  which  she  had  submitted  to  in  compliance 
with  Sir  Walter's  wish,  was  over,  and  she  escaped  from 
the  overwhelming  gaze  and  scrutiny  of  so  many  eyes. 

Grrace's  first  care,  when  she  became  possessed  of  the 
means,  by  Sir  Walter's  settling  a  handsome  dowry,  for 
her  sole  use  and  benefit  at  her  marriage,  was  to  seek 
out  and  reward  all  those  who  had  shown  kindness  to 
her  in  her  adversity :  even  the  humble  Becky,  Mrs. 
Stevens'  servant,  shared  with  her  mistress  in  the  hand- 
some present  which  was  sent  to  Bath  on  the  occasion 
of  Mrs.  Belgrave  Mansell's  marriage;  while  Jane, 
whose  good-natured  exertions  had  been  the  means  of 
introducing  Grace  to  Mrs.  Somerford,  and  thus  enabled 
her  to  prevent  her  mother's  feeling  the  actual  pressure 
of  want,  was  rendered  supremely  prQud  and  happy  by 
being  sent  for  to  fill  the  important  office  of  upper 
housemaid  in  the  establishment  at  Belle  Retraite.  The 
old  servants  of  her  lamented  father,   too,  were  all 
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sharers  in  her  bounty,  especiaDy  the  simple,  weL-mean- 
ing  Sally,  who  had  recently  married  one  of  her  former 
fellow  servants,  and  was  now  rendered  happy  and  inde- 
pendent for  life,  by  the  gift  of  a  cottage  and  garden  by 
ner  former  favourites,  Belgrave  and  Grace.  But  none, 
perhaps,  more  intensely  felt  the  blessing  of  Grace's 
well-deserved  prosperity  than  poor  Joe,  the  dumb  boy, 
who,  having  received  the  full  benefit  of  instruction  in 
the  noble  institution  in  which  he  had  been  placed  by 
the  Earl  of  Melverley,  was,  at  the  request  of  her  who 
had  been  from  in&ncy  his  firm  friend,  sent  down  to 

Uan ,  without  being  made  acquainted  whither  he 

was  going,  or  who  he  was  to  see.  To  describe  his 
transports  would  be  impossible,  when  he  beheld  his 
young  benefactress,  and  by  degrees  comprehended  the 
change  of  fortune  that  had  attended  Her,  and  that' he 
was  henceforth  to  remain  with  her,  having  been  rendered 
capable  by  instruction  of  acting  as  under  gardener. 
He  laughed,  cried,  and  laughed  again,  in  a  breath; 
but  that  which  gratified  Grace  most  was,  that  when 
his  first  wild  transports  were  over,  she  found  he  had 
been  rendered  capable  of  giving  a  more  rational  proof 
of  his  gratitude  in  well  and  neatly-written  thanks  for 
all  her  kindness,  and  a  promise  to  deserve  it  by  future 
good  conduct,  a  promise  which  was  kept  to  the  letter. 

By  Belgrave's  directions,  a  plain,  handsome  monu- 
ment was  placed  over  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Woodford,  in 
the  burial-ground  at  Bath;  and  the  first  excursion 
which  Grace    took    with    her    happy  husband   from 

Uan ,  six  months   after  their  marriage,  was  to 

visit  this  spot. 

On  this  occasion,  Mrs.  Mansell  did  not  fail  to  call 
on  all  those  who  had  any  claim  on  her  remembrance ; 
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and  among  them  Mrs.  Stevens,  from  whom,  woildly 
and  avaricious  as  she  was,  as  mnch  kindness  had  beea 
shown  to  the  fenner  as  her  nature  was  capable  of. 
That  she  was  received  with  a  profusion  of  compliments 
and  expressions  of  satisfaction  at  her  good  fortune, 
may  be  easily  conceived ;  but  Grace  waited  impatiently 
for  an  opportunity  of  asking  her  a  question,  which  she 
was  very  desirous  of  having  answered. 

'*  Your  sister,  Mrs.  Freeman,**  she  inquired ;  "  have 
you  heard  cf  her  lately  V* 

''Ah,  Miss  Grace — I  beg  your  pardon— Mrs.  Man* 
Sell,  I  should  have  said,'*  she  replied,  bursting  into 
tears — ^'  I  have  had  a  world  of  trouble  about  Susan ; 
but  she  always  was  a  trouble  and  a  disgrace  to  me  and 
my  family.  But,  however,  I  don't  think  it  will  be  for 
long,  now ;  for  she  is  %nig  by  inches  in  the  infirmary ; 
and  hard  enough  it  is  on  me  to  find  her  in  all  she  wants 
there.  And,  indeed,  I  have  often  thought  of  writing 
to  you,  because  I  know  you  are  so  kind  and  good ;  but 
when  I  mentioned  it  to  her,  I  thought  she  would  have 
gone  into  fits,  for  she  said  you  was  the  last  person  on 
earth  that  she  could  have  anything  to  hope  from." 

All  remembrance  of  Mrs.  Freeman's  faults  was  in- 
stantly banished  from  Grace's  gentle  bosom  at  hearing 
this,  and  she  directly  put  a  handsome  sum  of  money 
into  Mrs.  Stevens'  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
her  unfortunate  sister  with  every  comfort. 

"  Tell  her,  too,  from  me,**  she  observed, ''  that  if  she 
would  not  object  to  my  visiting  her,  I  will  stay  another 
day  in  Bath  for  that  purpose.  I  have  not  forgotten 
with  what  kindness  she  soothed  me,  and  bore  with  my 
complainings  when  my  poor  mother's  death  left  mc 
desolate  and  alone  in  the  world*" 
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Grace  had  just  retired  from  the  dinner-table  at  the 
hotel  at  which  she  and  her  husband  were  staying,  when 
.  she  was  informed  a  person  wished  to  speak  to  her^  and 
in  a  few  moments  Mrs.  Stevens  entered  the  room. 

''  My  poor  sister,  Mrs.  Mansell !"  she  exclaimed,  burst- 
ing into  tears,  **  she  is  dying,  and  she  says  she  should 
die  happier  if  she  could  hear  from  your  own  lips " 

Grace  lost  not  a  moment  in  attending  her,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  they  entered  together  the  ward  of  the 
infirmary  which  contained  the  wretched  victim  of  vice. 

Prepared,  however,  as  she  was,  for  a  great  alteration 
in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Freeman,  Grace  could  not  help 
starting  back  with  horror,  when  she  beheld  the  ghastly 
emaciated  face  and  form  which,  supported  by  pillows, 
met  her  sight. 

The  wretched  woman  stretched  out  her  worn  hand 
in  reply  to  Grace's  gentle  soothing,  but  in  vain  she 
tried  for  some  moments  to  utter  a  word. 

"  I  am  dying,  Grace,"  she  at  last  articulated.  "  Oh ! 
it  is  hard  to  die !  so  young,  too,  and  with  the  fears,  the 
horrid  fears  that  there  is  an  hereafter,  where  — — * 
Oh  I  save  me!  save  me  I"  she  uttered,  with  frantic 
vehemence,  **  I  will  strive — I  will  repent — I  will  try  to 

make  amends Ah,  it  will  not  go ;  there — ^there — 

there  is  the  same  horrid  form,  it  threatens  me — save 
me !  save  me  1" 

She  sank  back  fainting  and  exhausted  on  the  pillow^ 
and  Grace — her  eyes  streaming  with  tears — awaited 
with  anxiety  the  moment  when  she  should  revive  suffi- 
ciently to  listen  to  the  words  of  comfort  with  which  she 
would  fain  have  spoken  peace  to  her  departing  spirit ; 
but  it  was  in  vain,  it  had  been  the  last  effort  of  expiring 
nature  which  had  prompted  that  tremendous  struggle; 
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the  countenance  grew  nunre  and  more  livid,  the  features 
more  rigid  and  contracted,  and  the  fixed  and  glazed 
eyes  confirmed  what  the  nurse  whispered  in  compas- 
sionate  accents^  that  all  was  over. 


Years  have  passed,  and  the  memory  of  the  unrighteous 
is  forgotten,  while  Grace,  loving  and  beloved,  has  lived 
to  look  upon  all  that  troubled  her  as  only  a  painful 
dream  which  has  passed  away,  leaving  in  its  place  the 
certainty  of  substantial  happiness  which  arises  from  a 
steady  perseverance  in  well  doing.  Surrounded  with  a 
rising,  beautiful,  and  united  family,  and  encompassed  on 
all  sides  with  the  enduring  effects  of  her  benevolence 
and  care  for  her  fellow  creatures,  there  is  little  fear, 
that  when  she  closes  her  career  of  usefulness,  she 
should  soon  be  forgotten,  while  the  plain  marble  tablet 
that  records  simply  the  day  of  her  birth  and  of  her 
death,  and  the  fond  remembrance  that  still  exists  iik 
the  memory  of  Grace  and  Belgrave,  is  all  that  remains 
of  the  Pride  of  the  Village. 


THE  END. 
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